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PREFACE 


The  following  Memoir,  like  all  such  labours,  in  tiouietbing 
of  a  moeaic  ;  and  nmny  of  the  clearer  and  happier  colours 
in  tlie  pattern  iire  clue  to  York  FowoU'h  hienda.  For  the 
adding  and  iDla>ing,  as  well  aa  for  the  choice  of  all 
materials,  the  editor  has  to  answer.  Various  reasous 
have  le<l  me  to  include  more  of  tlte  handiwork  of  others 
than  is  common  in  biographies.  I  have  come  on  few 
letters  written  by  Powell  before  his  twenty-eighth  year, 
though  in  recompense  there  are  some  lively  pictures  of 
hia  youth  and  boyhood.  He  kept  no  diary.  Hardly  any 
of  the  letters  he  receircd^  except  those  from  I>r.  Gudbrand 
Vigfuason,  are  in  existence.  I  did  not  know  him  till  he 
was  thirty-five,  and  we  were  neighbours  for  only  a  few 
yean,  though  we  regularly  met  ajid  corretiponded.  Another 
reason  for  quoting  freely  is  that  there  were  many  sides, 
and  thus  many  readings,  of  PowcU.  There  is  but  one  voice 
as  to  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  affections.  But  his 
mind  wad  so  hospitable  that  ho  touched  many  (teruoiis 
aud  cirelus  far  apart  from  one  iinother :  '  difiureut  packs 
of  cards '  (as  one  of  his  oldest  friends  writes) '  which  were 
never  dealt  out  together.'  Henoo  he  is  best  shown  by  many 
witnesses  epeiUcing  independently.  And  as  he  spent  him- 
self so  freely  on  hi=  friends,  that  hia  letters  are  much  taken 
up  with  their  affairu  or  their  writings,  I  have  urged  upon 
them  to  permit,  wherever  it  was  possible,  such  letters  to 
be  printed,  without  always  eraHuig  his  generotiities  of  jiraise 
aud  admiration,  or  his  criticisms  ;  aud  have  done  the  like  in 
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my  owu  ease,  uot  expecting  to  be  misniidcretood.  Thus  the 
reader  has  both  Powell's  own  words  and  the  judgement  of 
many  who  knew  him,  some  of  them  being  his  older  frienda, 
whilst  other  and  iouuger  observers  have  bume  noticeable 
witness  too. 

The  debt  to  those  who  have  thw  made  common  cause  in 
belmlf  of  Powell't!  memory  is  too  gi-eat  to  specify  fully. 
The  Memoir  is  itself  a  record  by  name  of  nearly  all  tbose 
who  have  furnished  letters,  facts,  memories,  or  impresitioiia 
Yet  some  call  for  special  note.  The  work  has  been  furthered 
hi  every  way  by  hi»  mother  and  his  daughter.  The  passages 
from  hi:; correspondence  luivu  been  approved  for  publication 
by  his  executors,  Profcsor  J.  A.  Stewart,  of  Oxford,  and 
Mr.  tl.  Ashton  ('rosa,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Two  well-known 
Icelandic  scholars,  the  Rer.  John  ISephtoa,  of  Liverpool 
Universityj  and  Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  of  University  College, 
London^  have  seen  and  strengthened  what  I  was  able  to  say 
of  Powell's  Northern  studies  and  of  his  ties  with  Vigfi'issoii ; 
and  Mr.  Sephton,  tm  a  labour  of  love,  hus  put  iu  order 
a  mass  of  Vigfilussou's  papers,  whicli  are  to  be  stored  iu  the 
Bodleinn  (see  Appendix  A  to  vol.  i).  Mt.  R.  L.  Poole, 
tlie  e<Utor  of  the  Entilish  Historical  Revietc,  has  written 
with  authority  on  Powell's  services  to  that  journal.  Mr. 
Herbert  Fislier  and  Mr.  Rolrert  S.  Rait,  both  of  New 
College,  have  read  and  enriched  from  their  oww  experi- 
ence the  pages  upon  his  work  as  an  historian  and  teacher 
of  history.  I  am  also  glad  to  have  their  general  concur- 
rence in  the  choice  of  the  historical  aiticlea  and  reviews. 
Mr.  Owen  Kdwarda,  of  Lincobi  College,  and  Hevcral  other 
writers,  have  chronicled  their  memories  of  Powell  as  a 
teacher  either  of  history  or  of  letters.  Professor  C.  H.  Firth 
has  also  given  valuable  help  and  information  as  to  PoweU's 
Oxford  career  and  other  matters. 

The  Memoir  will  show  something  of  what  is  doe  to 
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Powell's  colleagues  at  Chrirt.  ChurciL  Dr.  Kitchin,  Dcaii 
of  Diirhani ;  l)r.  Paget,  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  liis  8iicccs»or 
in  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church,  l>r.  T.  R  Sti-ong ;  Mr. 
S.  J.  Owen,  the  Rev.  W.  Warner,  and  Mr.  R  W.  Blunt, 
have  all  recorded  their  recollectious.  Mr.  A.  liaissall  has 
fumiabcd  fiirther  particiTlars ;  and  ProfaBor  Stcwart'd 
counsel,  throughout  this  attempt  to  do  honour  to  our 
common  friend,  has  been  of  signal  service. 

In  another  and  younger  foundation  than  Wolaey's,  tlie 
Uuiveraity  of  Liveriwol,  there  are  several  of  I'owell'e 
friends,  my  obligations  to  whom  it  is  not  easj-  to  recount, 
8uch  arc  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer,  who  wiui  closely  ussociRtcd  with 
Powell  in  his  Celtic  8tudie«  and  interests ;  Professor  J.  M. 
Miickay,  who  has  ^ven  assistance  in  the  selection  of  his- 
Uirieal  passages ;  and  Mr.  Jolm  Sampson,  the  University 
Librarian,  who  bait  spared  no  skill  and  pains,  often  ns 
T  have  consiUted  him  on  literary  and  other  ([uestions 
To  Mr.  ^amiwon  the  Cat;i!ogue  of  Writings  owes  its  plan, 
and  it  was  first  drafted  (upon  material  sent  by  Mr.  Itait) 
by  MtsB  I)ora  Yatea,  a  member  of  Mr.  Sampson's  Biblio- 
graphical class,  and  Tutor  iu  English  literature.  MJss 
Yates  is  also  entirely  responsible  for  the  Index,  a  work 
of  labour. 

1  have  to  thank  another  colleague,  IVofessor  Charles 
Boiuiier,  for  permi^on  to  print  his  ExVoto  at  the  end  of 
voL  i ;  it  is  a  memorial  of  importance  for  the  right  appre- 
ciation of  Powell,  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  pages 
contrit)utcd  to  cha|).  ix  by  Mr.  J.  R  Yeats,  of  the  iloyal 
Hibernian  Academy.  Gratitude  is  also  due  to  Mrs.  J.  R 
Oroen  and  to  Mr.  W.  L  Mellersh  for  their  account*. 
Others,  whose  names  do  not  all  api>ear  iu  the  bool^  but  to 
whom  it  is  indebted  in  various  waj-s,  are :  Mre.  R.  A.  M. 
Stevenson;  Mrs.  li  C.  Osborne;  Mrs.  James  Sime; 
Miss  &L  Pope,  and  other  members  of  Somerville  College, 
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especially  Miss  C<icile  Huj^n ;  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwlck ; 
tho  Prcjaident  of  Magdnlen ;  Mr.  Andrew  liang ;  Dr.  J. 
Todhunter ;  Mr.  Percy  Adtilcshaw ;  Mr.  0.  E.  Morrison ; 
Sir  Ctiarles  KUut  (fur  iioleB  on  tlie  Fiimiub  and  Ksthonian 
articles) ;  Mr.  Thomas  Bateson  (for  Dotcs  on  Defoe) ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Graham,  of  the  Liverpool  University  Library  (for 
many  verificationH) ;  Mr.  P.  C.  Yorke,  im  well  na  Mr.  Ivor 
James  and  otlier  Welsh  gentlemen  (for  ^uealogical  re- 
searches). 

The  contenbi  of  voL  ii  supplomcnt  PowoU'e  published 
volnmc«  of  Icelandic  scholarship  luul  thotie  on  English 
history,  as  well  as  his  more  tcchnicnl  reviews  and  articles ; 
the  latter  are  safe  and  signed  in  the  pages  of  the  Acadcmp 
(under  Mr.  J.  S.  Cotton's  editorship),  of  the  English  His- 
torical  RevUnc,  and  uf  FulklttrE.  l*he  most  important  of 
those  reviews  are  noted  in  the  Catalogue  of  Writings,  and 
it  was  not  i>art  of  our  plan  to  reprint  tlicm  here.  But 
Powell  also  wrote  much  in  a  freer  style,  more  usually 
without  his  name,  in  the  daily  and  weekly  prct^a.  Part  of 
this  material  bo  saved  iu  a  scrap-book,  uddiitg  corroctions 
as  if  for  the  pross,  though  tliere  is  nothing  else  to  show 
whether  ()r  not  he  thought  of  reprinting  any  of  it  No  one 
knows  better  than  a  reviewer  the  objections  to  reviving 
work  of  this  kind.  But  I  am  led  to  the  couvictiou  (and 
have  argued  for  It  more  fully  iu  vol.  i.  pp.  137-8)  that  in 
Powell's  case  they  do  nut  ajiply,  and  that  it  would  do  him 
wrong  not  to  save  some  of  these  pages  from  that  strange 
form  of  oblivion,  or  life-iu-death,  peculiar  to  the  modem 
world,  the  file«  of  a  journal .  Such  fragments,  even  when  not 
additions  to  positive  knowledge,  arc  full  uf  glimpews  into 
unfrequented  lore,  and  of  life  aiKl  illuiuiitation.  We  seem 
to  tnm  over  the  portfolios  of  some  diffident  artist,  who  has 
left  nothing  that  fully  represents  his  power,  but  a  mass  of 
studies,  sketches,  beginnings,  full  of  '  the  play,  the  insight, 


and  tho  stretch '  that  wc  seek :  by  no  mcaii^  tlicrcforc,  to 
be  sacriflccdf  but  worthy  of  sifling  and  mounting.  Those 
prew  notices  often  hare  the  same  wrt  of  attraction  as 
Powell's  letters,  and  complete  our  view  of  his  mind  The 
longer  articles  and  prefoces  have  a  different  interest 
Thej-  arc  carefully  GniBbcd,  and  often  came  out  in  books 
and  ma)^zine8  that  arc  now  very  rare.  Tho  text  of  all 
Uie»e  MTitiiigH  hat;  been  scanned  for  errora  of  detail 
Powell  seldom  saw  a  proof-sheet  of  his  notices  for  daily 
papere,  and  his  handwriting  thnnph  Iwautiful  was  some- 
times mysterious.  His  »i)elllng  of  foreign  or  Old  Germanic 
proper  names  was  not  always  orthodox  or  consi8t*jnt,  and 
liae  motitly  been  left  as  hecho«!e  it  to  be.  In  some  articles, 
and  in  his  verses,  his  old-fashioned  haWt  (idiared  by  Fltz- 
Gcmhl)  of  sprinkling  capital  initials  hius  been  kept  to  show 
his  idiofQ-ncTHAv.  OnuRsimis  are  signified  by  dots,  editorial 
matter  by  square  bracketB.  A  few  connecting  notes  have 
been  inserted  between  the  aections  or  oxtrncts  in  vol.  ii ; 
a  list  of  the  items  now  first  printed  from  MS.  is  given 
in  the  Catalogue  of  Writings ;  niul  there  also  are  Hct  out 
the  particular  debts  to  the  many  authore,  editors,  pro- 
prietors, and  publishers  who  have  courteously  grantod  the 
use  of  oopjTJght  matter,  or  ansisted  in  traciug  Powell's 
oontribations,  often  of  distant  date  and  uniugned  Tlie 
chief  newspaper  for  which  he  wrote  was  the  Man- 
dic^r  Guardian,  wlioae  editor,  Mr.  C.  V.  Scott,  and  his 
coUeaguoB,  have  given  every  encouragement  and  facilities 
for  consulting  records.  The  circumstances  under  which 
the  durecy  of  the  laic  Queen's  reign  was  published 
are  explained  in  vol  i.  pjx  243-G.  All  prose  articles  in 
vol.  ii,  unle^  otherwise  specified,  are  from  the  pages  of 
tlic  Mnncfiester  Chiai-dian.  Tlie  Academy,  the  Monmuj 
PotH,  tho  PaU  Mali  Gazettf,  and  the  Sj}€aJcei',  are  also 
represented. 
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Amongst  magnxineH,  the  niRin  creditors  arc  the  Quarterly 
Review,  tlie  English  Himtorical  Review  (»ee  vol.  i.  pp.  84- 
5),  FoOehre,  the  North  Ajnerican  Rcvletc,  the  English 
lUmtraled  Magazine,  the  Quarto^  the  Pagetvtl,  Saint 
George,  and  the  Green  She<^. 

Mr.  Klkin  Mathews,  of  Vigo  Rtrecty  the  present  holder 
of  the  oopyriglit  and  tlie  seiiarate  co[iie«  of  the  Omar  (both 
Qttatraiiu  and  Note),  has  generously  allowed  republica- 
tion ;  and  Messrs.  Swaii  Snnncnschcin  &  Ca  have  done 
the  same  in  the  catte  of  Tetitottic  Heath^'tuUmi,  which 
appears  in  RcMgionn  of  the  World,  and  of  Thmtgiitji 
oil  Vemocracy,  which  first  came  out  aa  a  preface  to  Mr. 
CharlcB  Beard's  Industrial  Revolution  and  afterwards 
under  the  auspices  of  Sainl  Gmrge.  Tlie  '  Sette  of  Odd 
VolnracH '  issued  the  paper  Some  Wortlx  mi  English 
Alkgory  among  their  private  publicatious,  and  have  been 
good  enough  to  allow  ita  inclusion  here.  The  same  ]>er- 
mission  is  accorded  by  "Sirti.  Bamiby  and  Mc^hts.  Archibald 
Constable  &  Co.  for  the  prcfooc  to  the  late  Miss  Barmby's 
Gidi  Sursson;  by  Mr.  Jack  H  Yeats  and  Mr.  Elkbi 
Mathews,  for  poems  from  the  Broad  Sheet ;  by  Mra. 
Glecson  White  and  Mn^  Richard  .Shute,  for  the  papers  on 
the  late  Mr.  Gleeson  White  and  the  late  Mr.  Shute  ;  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,  for  extracts  from  The  Tak  of  Thrond  of 
Grtie  ;  by  Mr.  Grant  Richards,  for  the  preface  to  tlic  late 
Grant  Alleti's  Connttj  and  Town  in  England ;  by  Mr. 
Edward  Clodd,  for  the  passajjre  by  Powell  in  his  memoir  of 
Grant  Allen  (also  publiahcil  by  Mr.  (ffant  Ilicharda) ;  by 
Mr.  .John  Murray,  for  the  preface  to  M.  Naxarbek's  Through 
the  Storm  ;  by  the  Society  for  IVomoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, for  a  putfsage  from  I'uwell's  mipublished  fragment 
on  8caHdinavi<m  Britain ;  by  Messrs.  Duckworth  &  Co., 
for  quotations  from  the  tnuislation  of  the  work  of  M^L 
Umglois  and  Scignobos  on  the  Studt/  of  History;   by 
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Mr.  Joseph  Clitytou,  for  pasBagcB  from  his  story  Grace 
Marhte,  wherein  Powell  is  depictod  ;  by  the  Horace  Club 
ut  Oxforfl,  in  which  he  t<M)k  miich  interest,  and  to  whoBC 
good  otficG8  Ih  due  the  text  of  two  poems,  one  hitherto 
imprinted ;  by  Dr.  Douglaa  Hyde  and  the  Gaelic  Loaf^c, 
for  the  use  of  two  letters  printed  in  the  pamphlets  of  the 
X^eague ;  aiid  by  Mr.  W.  Rothenstcin  and  Mcssni.  Hacon 
and  Rtckctta,  for  a  paaHage  on  \'cr]iiinc. 

The  portraits  of  VigfisBon  and  of  Powell  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Paget,  and  the  pencil  drawing  of  Powell  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Yeats, 
are  specially  welcome.  Acknowledgement  is  also  due  to 
Mr.  Frederick  HoUyer,  of  Pembroke  Place,  and  to  Messrs. 
Window  and  Grove,  of  Baker  Street,  for  liberty  to  repro- 
duce phutographH ;  and  Ui  Mr.  iH.  Strange  and  Meesrs.  G. 
Bell  &  Sons  for  the  uue  of  Powell's  detugns  (founded  oo 
an  old  legal  script)  from  Mr.  Strange's  work  on  Alpfutb^ts. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  editor  are  offered  to  all  these 
Indies  and  gentlemen  for  their  services  and  concessionB. 


Liverpool,  OeU,  1906. 


O.  E. 


Since  the  paragraphs  relating  to  Sergius  Stepiiiak  (voL 
L  pp.  224-5)  were  in  print  I  Iiave  come  on  another  testi- 
mony by  Powell  to  his  friend.  Mr.  G.  H.  Perris  l,and  his 
publishers,  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall)  has  allowed  me  to 
reprint  a  letter  from  his  work,  Rmtnia  iu  RevolutioH  (1905), 
PPb  250-1,  which  should  not  be  lost,  and  I  insert  it  here. 

It  was  as  II  charming  cuiu[iaiiion  and  a  most  appreciative 
student  and  critic  of  hterature  that  Sergius  Stepniak  was 
known  to  me.  He  was  absolutely  sincere,  somid  in  his 
judgement^  and  anxious  to  get  at  tlie  fairest  point  of  view. 
In  these  characteristics  and  in  his  wide  reading  in  many 
tongues  (he  could  remi,  I  believe,  every  European  language 
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save  Bask),  he  reminded  me  of  my  master,  Gndbrand  Vig- 
fiiMton.  lie  wufi  (juick.  too,  in  seizing  the  ideati  uf  others 
and  underHtandiiig  their  iitijieets.  He  wiia  either  silent,  or 
he  spoke  frankly  and  directly,  never  hesitating  to  speak  the 
whole  truth  as  lie  understood  it  and  felt  it,  but  with  a  noble 
ktmi  of  courtesy  that  could  not  but  apiiease  the  moat  aen- 
sitive.  He  was  so  hard-working,  eo  earnest,  so  stem  to 
hintsclf,  so  sympathetic,  that  1  think  he  hod  it  in  tiini  to 
have  done  gimd  work  in  literature  later  on.  A  tnithfiil, 
uiist^Ifish,  upright  warm-hearted .  and  determined  man, 
reasonable  in  all  his  thoughts  and  ways,  as  free  from  vauity 
and  every  base  taint  as  any  being  I  have  known. 
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EARLY  YEARS  AND  MARRIAGE:  1850-1874 

Bao8  mad  birtli.  CbUdlmoi) :  Uio  Eoudgalfi  Rsbcn.  Tho  Manor 
Ronae,  md  first  schooling.  Ijettcn  mmtniHcuut.  Itutrby:  Tompl» 
•nd  Moberlr.  Bonrbnrrh  :  enrlr  loro.  ()xf»ri1 :  Vnattocbod  8tU(lent. 
BIfgntt«B  to  Christ  Church.  Powell  ti»  uitik-r^rrAdnatr:  tonnpcr.  tAAtee, 
and  fnenda.  P!r»t  Clan.  Law  lecturer.  Early  MfLrris^i  8«ttiM 
in  Oaptoo ;  decorate*  room.     Fowell'M  youth  imagined. 

Frederick  York  Powell  waj*  Ixini  on  Jan.  14,  18fi0, 
Bt  43  Wobnrn  Place,  Bloomabory.  He  was  of  WeUh  and 
EnglUli  blood  We  nwy  Hlmre  liia  Mwe  distrust  of  race- 
theorizing,  and  yet  feel  that  traits  tif  both  the  peoplen 
niiugled  in  hiu  nature.  Me  had  the  quick  pruphetic  wit 
often  called  Celtic,  that  sioeH  in  flasbon  and  leaps  to  the 
end  of  an  ar^ment ;  he  also  craved  like  an  Englishman 
for  facts  ftud  proofs.  He  was  a  man  uf  emotiooB  and 
intuitions,  holding  to  the  faith  and  methods  of  puaitive 
science.  Ho  watt  proud  of  being  a  Hon  of  Wales,'  and  altto 
nndurstocKi  the  temper  of  South    Irishmen   and   High- 

'  In  1990  \iv  wrote  wjtli  nrdtiur  of  ■  Wehili  eitateemeii  like  Ooniwell 
and  Thomas,  WpUIi  puets  liko  Vamrhan  and  Herbert,  Wwlsb  morcbiinla 
aod  Boilorv,  pampbleteere  and  divinoH  by  ilozeiui,  bringing  omonf;  the 
EngliBb  pouple  tlieir  owu  peculiar  qoalitiea  of  logic^a!  ibuuKht  and 
harmonious  eipref«ioD  and  pursiittoaey  of  action.  .  .  .  ^Vnle8  in  tlie 
Middle  Ages  ha'l  n-vululioiiizcd  ail  Kun>|K.'iin  Ittcrutun:  at  a  single 
Btroke,  and  onr  prejicnt  poet  laureate  owoa  mnch  of  biw  fame  (juftly 
or  ttnjuRtl;  we  will  not  qnrntion  hi^ro)  to  a  po4>ti(n.l  pamphraw!  of  the 
itory  flnst  eel  rtown  in  Ijvtin  by  a  Welsh  clerk  some  seven  and  a  half 
MDlortes  aigo.  .  .  .  [Tho  ahara  of  Wales  in  moulding  England]  is 
a  mbject  for  a  Webhman  knowinj;  Knglish  hiHlo]7,  or  an  Engltrhman 
knowint;  Welnb  literature,  and  both  ore  aofortuiiately  to  leek.  Uut 
nwt  Wales  always  wait?* 
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hnderB,  nmongMt  whom  he  hnci  many  frienda  His  fatlier, 
Frederick  Powell,  who  came  of  a  iiouth  Welsli  fauiily,  was 
n  commiiuariat  merchant^  Hettled  viir\y  in  U)ndoii,  and 
shared  in  the  work  of  prnvisioninp;  Paris  after  1870:  his 
office  vaa  in  Mincing  Lane.  Like  h\»  son,  he  was  in 
middle  life  a  handsuinc,  ruddy,  dark -eyed  niaii :  there  was 
nliH)  a  Tnikrked  likeness  in  the  line  and  carriage  of  the  head 
andihemodclliiigoftheface.  Frederick  wa^tiie  eldest  child 
and  only  son  in  a  family  of  six.  Hia  mother,  Miaa  Mary 
York,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  James  York,  '  a  very  clever 
and  good  physician,  and  a  pretty  Spanish  scholar,  and 
a  )i:i[idM>niu  nKtii,  and  I  have  always  been  glad  to  bear  hiH 
name.'  Family  tnidition  and  lui  inherited  chart,  wliieh 
inquiry  has  neither  confirmed  nor  diiiproved,  trace  the 
line  of  the  Yorks  to  a  brother  of  I*hilip  Yorke,  the  first 
Earl  Uardwicke,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  i*owelI  never 
investigated  the  tree  liimself,  though  he  wrote  in  the  last 
year  of  his  lifo: — 


1  have  found  I  am  related  (by  marriage,  not  by  blood 
imluckily)  to  Claverhoiise,  '  Uonnie  Dundee,"  I  am  de- 
lighted even  with  this  sliglit  bonil  This  in  on  my  mother's 
Hide,  but  I  fancy  1  am  really  related  by  blood  on  the 
lather's  side,  but  'on  the  wrong  side  of  the  blanket',  as 
folks  say  in  Essex. 

I  am  also  de»eended  from  the  mistress  of  Richard  the 
Tliird  :  so  my  mother  told  me  the  other  day,  so  scandalous 
are  the  n-'VL'Iittions  that  await  the  poor  genfalogist  What 
further  light  liidies  and  murderous  gentlemen  1  shall  c^imc 
across  I  don't  know.  Wliai  fun  to  be  Viecount  Dundee, 
for  a  socialist  (the  title  is  attainted  at  present)  I 

Powell's  childhood  wa*  happy ;  he  always  spoke  with 
pleasure  of  his  life  with  hiti  parents  and  his  five  young 
sisters,  though  one  of  thcflc  '  was  snatt^hcd  fnim  us  to 
our  hwiing  grief,  whom  I  remember  with  much  regret'. 
He  would  tell  how  his  father,  'with  his  gentle  Welsh 
generosity  of  soul,'  would  show  no  temper  when  he  made 
boyish  mistakes,  but  would  reason  witJi  him  and  point 
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them  ont  kindly.  He  kept  this  example  in  mind,  and 
with  young  men  was  never  a  hnrah  elder  or  dominie.  He 
was  markedly  precDciou^  :  many  of  his  lifelong  tastes  and 
giftt*  appeared  early,  perhnpn  t)ccaiiite  hii4  health  wa^  poor 
aiid  brokeu  for  a  long  while,  and  hia  mind,  na  ttometimea 
happens,  waa  thus  stimulated.  When  he  was  four  years 
old  hJH  life  was  dci?j>aii-ed  of.  He  was  therefore  uften 
taken  from  Walthamstow,  M'htcli  v/a»  the  liomo  uf  his 
family  till  he  wius  fdorteen,  to  Sandgate,  where  he  stayed 
in  charge,  either  of  one  of  his  paRMits,  or  of  hia  old  uiirne, 
to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  who  had  a  feco  'jiwt 
like  that  of  Rellini's  Doge*.  In  1902  ho  wTotc  :  '  I  always 
keep  a  photograph  uf  that  picture  aa  her  portrait'  His 
early  affeetion  for  the  little  fiHliiug-village  of  Saudgate 
never  cndcil.  There  he  learned  to  love  the  Bca  and  its 
folk,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  Kandjcrate  fiahermeii 
were  among  his  first  friends,  ami  he  esteemed  them  as 
baring  taught  him  something  of  the  best  of  life,  lu  1885 
be  wrote: — 


I 


To  G.   Vi<lfii9$07l.  Jaly  15,  1883. 

My  old  fishermen  friends  live  thei-c,  and  I  want  to  sec 
them  before  they  die.  My  mother  was  there  lately,  and 
she  told  me  unless  I  went  sunn  they  would  all  be 
dead.  Tliey  are  fine  fellows,  the  best  friends  a  boy  could 
have  ha<l,  gentle,  lionest,  true,  and  upright  in  all  their 
ways.  They  are  the  men  I  respect  most  of  all  I  knew  as 
a  boy. 

Other  letters  will  show  his  affeetion  for  Henry  Ktoue 
the  boatman,  and  for  Stone's  brothers.  It  was  a  good 
training  for  the  historian  of  the  Northern  searrovera  and 
uf  the  poets  who  sang  tliem.  i'uwell  always  ha^l  uii  iiiti- 
mate  knowledge  of  the  pai-ts  of  a  ship,  and  stmie  of  Ins 
meet  eloquent  sallies  arc  on  the  sixteenth-century  sailors. 
He  liked  sailors'  dress,  and  to  the  last  favoured  the  suit  of 
blue  serge  and  peaked  cap,  which  made  him  look  at  first 
View  like  a  dark-bearded  skipper  wondering  at  the  sights 
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of  the  land  after  a  long  voyage.  In  thia  as  in  all  ways 
his  exceptional  tenacity  to  hifl  boyish  bent  and  impreasionH 
is  clearly  to  bo  traced  He  had  a  memory  on  which 
abapee,  ol^ects,  colours,  traits,  and  details  were  at  once 
and  incfTaccably  cngrarcd,  and  with  them  his  paHsions, 
afll-ctiuna,  and  antipathic^  When  he  caiae  to  read,  what 
he  read  remained  with  him  in  the  same  way.  Such  a 
memory  sometimes  cumbered  his  power  of  exposition, 
but  never  his  thinking ;  it  never  became  mcclianical,  for 
his  vitality  of  mind  kept  pace  with  it  Force  of  memory 
is  almost  required,  though  it  is  not  enough,  for  a  strong 
talent,  and  it  may  act  as  a  cement  to  the  whole  nature. 
In  Powell  it  was  developed  soon,  as  his  teachers  at  once 
noticed  when  he  was  able  to  repeat  the  mechanical  or 
mnemonic  sentences,  hundreds  in  number,  uf  the  work 
called  'Slater's  Chronology'.  He  M'as  at  times  irritable 
through  bad  health,  but  cheerful  and  comiKinionable.  He 
was  also  duly  independent  In  his  ninth  year  he  rebelled 
against  his  gorerneas,  saying  to  his  mother,  '  tlie  truth  is, 
mother,  1  am  too  old  to  bo  under  petticoat  govenunont' 
Accordingly  in  the  autumn  of  \R5\>  he  wilh  put  to  a 
preparatory  school,  where  he  stayed  until  'hily,  1862. 
The  Manor  House,  Hastings,  left  good  recollections ;  It 
was  in  no  wise  one  of  the  dismal,  insufficient  'academies' 
that  are  even  now  to  be  found  in  comers.  Mr.  Alexander 
Murray,  the  head  inast-cr,  was  clearly  impressed  on  Powell's 
memory  as  'a  very  remarkable  as  well  aa  a  very  good 
man',  as  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray's  son  and  successor 
testifier. 

I  was  made  an  honorary  LUD.  of  Glasgow  last  year 
[1901].  I  wish  your  father  could  have  known  of  it,  and 
mine.  U  would  have  pleased  them.  Your  father  waa 
Tei7  patient  with  me,  and  he  let  me  read  his  books, 
which  was  a  kindness  and  a  benefit  I  shall  uevcr  forget 
I  have  not  disgraced  the  old  Manor  House  tcaclung, 
though  I  should  be  the  first  to  coufees  that  I  have  not 
profited  by  it,  and  by  your  Other's  uuble  example,  as  I 
might 
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During  the  last  weeks  of  hid  life,  Powell  hung  hU  old 
niaater's  photograpli  in  a  spot  where  he  could  see  it,  on 
\m  bedroom  wall.  TliU  U  good  tcHtimony,  when  we  think 
how  moet  men's  memory  of  those  who  have  taught  them  at 
ten  years  of  age  is  faint,  where  it  is  not  cold.  To  others  of 
the  family  he  did  not  cease  to  own  his  debt  Of  the  Miss 
Murraj-s  he  says,  *I  have  never  forgotten  what  they 
taught  me  so  carefully  and  minutely'.  For  the  school 
was  condueted  not  only  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Afurray,  but  by 
their  three  daughters ;  and  Miss  Charlotte  Murray  tells 
that  *in  those  days  it  was  more  like  a  big  family  than 
anything  else,  as  you  will  judge  by  the  boj'S  calling  us  by 
our  Christian  names:  and  we  were  all  young  together'. 
In  a  letter  written  long  after,  Powell  pays  his  tribute  to 
Miss  Emily  and  Miss  Elsie  Murray. 


To  Misa  Charlotte  Murray. 


J  lily  1. 1908. 


Many  thanks  for  your  poems  anil  the  little  tract '  and 
your  letter.  My  mother  is  staying  with  us,  and  is  reading 
them  with  pleasure. 

Emily  was  very  brave  and  sincere,  one  of  the  most  just 
women  I  have  ever  kuowii,  <JuHtice  is  a  rare  (quality  in 
women  according  to  my  experience  ;  women  are  merciful 
and  forgiving,  and  even  generous,  but  rarely  just)  I 
respected  her  as  we  all  did,  and  loved  aud  admired  her. 
She  was  a  fine  teacher  too,  to  any  one  that  wished  to  be 
taught.  Her  summary  of  the  'Scheme  of  Kedemption' 
ia  excellent,  and  ctmcise,  and  clear  like  herself  Her 
bravery  and  assurance  iu  the  5ice  of  death  has  the  heroic 
in  it,  to  my  miniL 

/«  the  Mifht  \s  w  pretty  aneolote ;  the  nriirpt^  of  chil- 
dren reminds  one  of  the  best  mediaeval  thought.  There 
U  something  i-eally  pathetic  in  it 

You  and  I  may  explain  things  differently,  but  I  don't 
think  we  are  so  fiir  apart  in  the  essentials  as  would  seem. 
VSlien  I  get  the  inner  senae  of  your  thought,  I  find  I  can 
wholly  sympathize  with  vcr}'  much  of  it 

The  portrait  is  very  good. 

'  A  meicolrby  T&\m  Charlotte  Murray  cf  beretster. 
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Is  there  any  account  of  KUic's  last  days?  Elsie  was 
very  gmxl,  luid  we  nil  trusted  her.  8hc  was  Jtist,  like 
Emily,  though  nhe  had  nut,  at  fint,  tlie  intellectual 
attraction  F.mily  hrtd,  and  the  ontliimiusin  tlmt  carried 
yon  nlonj;  with  it  She  was  like  a  firm  rock  of  character, 
and  a  very  fearless,  dauiitlees  persou— would  risk  friend- 
ohip,  even,  for  right's  sake,  and  that  Lh  hard  to  da  Her 
example  has  helped  me  several  times  in  my  youth  to 
s|>e:Lk  whun  I  would  rather  not  have  spoken,  and  1  wa^ 
glad  afterwarda 

I  tliiiik  all  the  old  boy*  who  were  with  you  in  my  time 
thought  tut  I  do  ul>out  Kniily  and  VAtiiv,  and  probably  tliey 
would  have  told  you  ho,  but  still  I  put  it  down  as  my 
{>er»isteut  impreBsioiL 

There  is  a  (MwteaH  of  a  rather  different  hcIioo]  of  thought 
to  yours  whom  I  admire  greatly,  Christina  Routietti ;  and 
one  more  in  8yni|>athy,  Jean  Ingelow  { whose  Two  Brotiiertt 
and  ^1  SennoH  1  think  much  of  and  feel).  I  expect  you 
like  them  both. 

I  am  yours  very  faitlifully  and  gratefully. 

At  the  jManor  House  Powell  was  remembered  for  his 
usually  immaculate  clothes,  sometimes  of  shepherd's  plaid ; 
for  his  good  bearing,  his  i^omcwhat  sudden  though  not 
brooding  tamper,  and  for  his  lore  of  %htuig.  Thia 
[Hwtimc  was  forbidden ;  but  he  was  once  reported  by 
the  matron  for  using  his  fistH  as  an  expresHiou  of  opinion 
on  the  {(ucstion  whether  black  was  a  colour  or  not  She 
described  the  combatants  in  a  phrase  that  struck  root, 
as  'like  Cain  and  Abel  in  the  death-struggle'.  It  does 
not  apixrur  which  of  the  two  wait  I'uwell;  he  hod  forgotten 
the  incident,  but  when  reminded  of  it  he 

firat  indulged  in  one  of  his  heartiest  peals  of  laughter 
and  then  remarked  that  *many  a  war  in  the  hiHtory  of 
nations  had  arisen  on  quite  as  trivial  a  question  as  that*. 

Before  he  went  to  Rugby  hift  mother  let  him  have 
lessons  from  Harrison,  a  well-known  instructor,  lest  he 
should  be  too  much  battered  In  a  big  school.  Ills 
pugnacity  only  dwindled  as  he  learn  t  the  art  and  fancy 
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of  boxiiig.  Of  ttiia  lie  became  and  remained  a  connois- 
seur, knowing  well  the  liii^torictt,  itiiccc^ww,  and  burial- 
places  of  the  great  Kngliiih  pugiUste.  With  his  temper 
he  bad  from  the  first  to  reclcou.  lie  c-xpreoHed  it« 
character  long  afterwanla  when  he  wrote,  in  answer  to 
Home  cue  who  had  praised  his  tolerance,  '  I  urn  tolerant, 
and  I  have  a  childlike  ferocity.'  All  his  life  both  thcM; 
qualities  appeared  iu  hie  judgements,  tm  man^-  of  his 
letters  will  ^how. 

He  was  already  fond  of  historj',  and  {lored  over  iKxiks. 
His  school  Bible  is  preserved,  with  the  prafaco  to  King 
James  crossed  out,  which  he  did  not  consider  should  find 
ft  place  in  the  Scripture*.  No  doubt  he  objected  on 
grounds  of  etvle  and  seemliness :  and  many  have  felt  the 
same  tliini^',  tlidtij^li  tieldom  at  su  tender  an  age.  He  read 
hi.^  Bible,  ius  a  dt*)ry  shows:  '  One  Sunday  uftemoon,'  writes 
hi:8  schoolfellow  Mr.  John  I).  Murray,  'when  the  boys  were 
saying  the  catechism,  after  rciK-atnig  the  tenth  command- 
ment, I'owell  Homewliat  tilartlcd  the  clatm  by  vuluiiteuriiig 
an  "eleventh",  and  then  quoted  our  Lord's  words,  "A  new 
commandment  I  give  unto  you  that  70  love  one  another." ' 
To  his  memory  of  this  little  school  he  held  fast^  He  went 
down  with  hie  wife  to  vinit  it,  he  had  a  picture-frame 
made  of  his  old  mahogany  desk ;  he  asked  for  a  half- 
holiday  when  he  became  professor ;  he  contributed  to  the 
boys'  magaxine,  St.  Clare,  in  1S})5  (tlie  sirhool  had  moved 
meanwhile  to  Walmer  and  taken  this  name),  the  pleasing 
paper  on  hL-itorical  study  ('sec  vol.  iL  pp.  95-M ;  and  he 
tried  »s  late  as  1  \}i)S  to  unite  the  old  boys  of  the  school 
into  a  clubi 

To  Alexander  Murray.  J»n.  6. 190a 

So  let  "s  make  an  Old  B<iy8'  Club  and  have  a  dinner  in  the 
winter  onco  a  year,  and  a  meeting  at  St^  Clare  in  the  sum- 
mer. We  should  ndly  round  these  dates,  I  am  sure.  There 
are  lots  of  Old  Biij-s  I  should  Ix'  very  glad  to  see  ...  I  am 
very  keen  about  the  Club.  I  think  it  will  do  good  iu  many 
waya     Your  pupils  are  a   picked  lot,  very  wholesome 
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Enj^ishmen  and  Scots,  people  it  is  good  Hhoitld  be  knit 
together  for  good. 

Powell  was  already  judged  to  be  a  clever  boy ;  but  tbe 
sharpness  of  all  tliese  early  feetings  shows  a  precocity  off 
heart  and  enthiii^iasm  rather  than  of  ptiro  brain.  lArgc, 
retentive  Hll'ecLions  and  veiieraiiuns,  uh  well  as  fimi 
dtalikca,  hidden  under  high  tipirita,  evidently  marked 
his  boyhood.  From  the  Manor  Ilouse  he  paswd  for  the 
better  part  of  two  years  to  a  preparatory  school  outside 
Hugby,  kept  by  the  late  Mr.  Kumesa  Of  this  time  little 
is  rcniPinl>crod  save  bin  we^k  health.  He  had  a  suriRtrokc, 
and  travelled  with  bis  mother  fur  several  months,  visiting 
Spain  and  the  Pyrenees  in  the  summer  of  1863.  He  also 
had  a  serious  attack  of  lun^  inflammation  which  called  his 
mother  to  Ru^by.  She  had  friends  in  cumnion  with 
Mr.  Jcx  Blake,  afterwards  head  master  of  Rugby,  and  now 
Dean  of  Wells ;  and  Powell  entered  his  house  in  the  autumn 
of  1804.     He  was  at  Rugby  two  years. 

The  workings  of  original  talent,  which  no  school  can 
perfectly  hinder,  were  left  in  comparative  freedom  at 
Rugby,  a  place  less  ridden  than  others  by  the  clas- 
sical monopoly.  Ijitin  and  Orcek  scholarship,  such  as 
is  called  in  England  'pure',  and  exacts  a  curious  skill 
ID  mimicking  the  prose  and  verse  of  the  best  classical  age, 
is  still  the  nearest  rna<i  to  collegiate  honour  and  lucre. 
It  was  then  almost  the  only  road  except  mathematica 
The  studies  of  the  ancient  life  and  mind,  or  of  history 
or  science,  were  barely  introduced.  But  in  18U4-  such 
reforms  had  advanced  further  in  Rugby  than  in  other 
Bchoula.  Arnold  had  shown  some  of  the  realities  of 
politics  and  history  to  his  pupils.  Temple  had  promoted, 
cr  reformed,  the  courses  ui  modem  languages  and  natural 
science,  and  above  all  had  established  regular  lessons  in 
English.  The  Commissiou  of  J8(>2  had  reported  that 
Rugby  led  in  this  and  other  imperative  changes.  Powell, 
while  not  strong,  and  of  desultory  habit,  seized  some  of 
his  opportunities.    Though  he  cored  little  for  the  classical 
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routine,  m  time  he  read  (treck  and  l^tin  freely.  Virgil, 
in  |)BrticiiIar,  |ieiietratud  luid  remained  witli  him.  But  lie 
won  no  B[»ecia]  distiiurtion  at  school.  Ho  waa  e%'er  un- 
arohitioua,  content  to  be  second  or  third.  lie  was  aleo 
vowed  in  heart  to  history  and  modem  literature,  and 
Heems  to  liare  begun  Icelandic  while  at  Rugby.  He  read 
iumI  ranaaekcd  Rnglinh  jjoetry.  In  many  ways  he  was 
viuibly  far  better  e(|uipped  than  must  uf  his  conipaniuru. 
In  hifl  form  he  had  n  name  for  uncanny  storen  and 
remote  species  of  knowledge,  and  one  of  hia  achoolfcUowB, 
the  Rev.  W,  Warner,  writes  that 

To  boys  whose  work  was  mainly  confined  to  Latin  and 
Greek,  it  was  astonishing  to  listen  to  a  boy  who  knew 
about  so  many  other  thingH.  The  form-master  would 
sometimes  almost  forget  the  subject  of  the  lesson  in  an 
interesting  eonvenuition  with  '  old  Powell ".  Probably  we 
rather  resented  thia. 

In  the  house  he  was  regarded  with  wonder,  amounting 
almost  to  a  superstitious  terror.  His  tastes  and  amuse- 
ments were  not  like  ours.  His  study  was  furnished  on 
a  different  plan,  and  contained  strange  and  dangerous 
weapons,  wlilcb  he  was  believed  capable  of  using  on 
provocation.  And  provocation  of  course  there  was :  such 
an  abuurmal  iH;houIboy  was  inevitably  exposed  to  'pin- 
pricks *. 

PoweU  was  awhile  in  the  form  of  a  man  who  was 
a  teacher  of  genius,  who  had  the  possion  for  letters,  and 
who,  though  not  altogether  cast  for  a  disciplinarian,  must 
have  impressed  a  sensitive  pupil  with  his  rarity  and 
integrity  of  character.  Tliis  was  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Moberly, 
ao  enthtisiast  for  literature,  especially  for  poetry,  who 
opened  now  horizons  np  to  any  that  would  attend.  Powell 
must  have  seen  at  once  through  any  practical  deficiencies 
and  inadvertences  to  the  spirit  shining  within.  Late  in 
life,  Mr.  Moberly,  after  leaving  Rugby,  resij^ncd  hif«  orders 
and  sacrificed  a  living  because  he  could  not  in  conscience 
any  longer  accept  the  doctrines  of  the  English  church. 
Powell  liked  simple  and  single  characters,  and  his  regard 
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for  his  old  teacher  remained.  But  the  growth  of  a  school 
boy's  miud  cau  oiil}'  be  guessed  and  groped  for.  Of 
Powell'i*  look  and  nature  at  this  time  we  liare,  as  it  were, 
cue  of  thuBe  black  uld  scissored  silhouettes  in  expressive 
line  thnt  arc  hotter  than  any  touched-up  glaring  phuto- 
graph.  One  of  the  masters  then  at  Kughy  junt  rccalU 
hiin  as  a  'rather  slim,  silent,  dark-eyed  youth,  ahnoet 
incredibly  unlike  the  mature  man  *,  and  different  frum  his 
fellews.  Dr.  Jex  Hlakc  remarks  on  his  quick  and  re- 
spouaire  intelligence,  warmth  of  nature,  and  niodcBty,  on 
his  taste  for  Knglish  [>octry,  and  further  on  his  frequent 
ailment*.  The  Midland  winters  were  too  cold,  and  cold 
was  one  of  the  few  things  that  always  hindered  and 
depressed  him.  He  wau  low  in  the  schucil  (in  the  Lower 
Fifth)  considering  his  parUi.  He  did  not  thrive  sufficiently, 
and  in  July,  18C6,  he  left  One  thing  he  took  away  fi'om 
Rugby :  a  coraprehensiuu  of  the  Euglbth  buy,  iuto  whom 
he  always  saw  with  good-tempered  cleanicss  and  light* 
handed  Hympathy,  and  whose  foibles  and  Buperstitions, 
whose  child iHhncHit  and  hard  manfulneiu  intertwisted,  wore 
evident  to  him.  Part  of  Powell's  personal  influence  came 
from  his  keen  memory  for  what  the  ordinary  man  half- 
fnrgcts.  his  own  youth,  and  this  was  a  good  qualiflcation 
for  one  who  wa*  to  teach  and  iK'friend  so  many  iKiys  at 
the  university.  Perhap:*  the  mairj  use  of  an  I-inglish 
public  school  is  to  give  this  knowledge,  so  tliat  a  ooaii  of 
alien  bent  and  idea  may  yc-t  make  liiu  account  with  Knglieh 
society  and  move  about  in  IL  I'owell  kcxtt  his  aflccUon 
for  Rugby,  and  his  respect  for  Temple  and  for  the  best 
of  Temple's  shepherds.  When  Temple  passed  from  the 
sec  of  Exeter  to  London,  Powell  was  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  Old  Rugbeians  in  congratulatioiL  He  had 
another  spell  of  self-education,  between  sixteenandeighteeti, 
and  it  seems  to  have  done  him  good.  Again  ho  went 
south  for  the  sun,  and  wa^^  with  his  mother  and  one  of  his 
sisters  for  some  time  at  Biarritz.  We  ai'e  safe  iu  thinking 
that  his  zest  for  Provencal  and  Peninsular  things,  and  bis 
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knowledge  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  toiigues,  date 
from  thuse  wanderingH.  In  his  articles  nrittcn  thirty  ycani 
later  on  IVrtugtil  ;uid  oti  the  Cid,  in  \m  Hontifi  tn  t_'aiiioftiM, 
in  his  concern  for  the  techiiif[ut*  and  Kkill  of  the  Imll  fight,  aa 
well  ns  in  a  partly  thcoi-rtic  disrt'sjK'ct.,  I-atin  and  not  merely 
humoroud,  for  the  value  of  human  life  as  such,  we  trace  the 
play  of  the  South  in  hiu  inauy-titrauded  nature.  He  also 
afterwardu  travelled  with  Im  mother  in  Hwetlen,  and  soon 
began  tu  use  the  laiiguagu.  lie  was  to  finidh  a  sumewhat 
brolccn  schooling  nndcT  fortunate  conditions.  Tic  went  to 
Bonchurch,  in  the  I«lc  of  Wight,  into  the  care  of  Mr.  Henry 
Tull  Rhoades,  whose  description  of  Powell  at  eighteen  must 
be  quoted : — 

He  came  to  Bonchurch  as  my  pupil  in  1868  from  Rugbv, 
which  ho  had  left,  partly  on  aecount  of  health,  imrtly 
beeautse  he  vrojs  low  <lown  in  the  school  for  his  age.  lUo 
houjt^e-UKistvr,  the  present  l>e-!in  of  Welk,  had  told  niu  that 
be  was  full  of  information  about  early  editions  and  rare 
books,  but  I  wait  not  prepared  to  find  him  so  remarkably 
matui'e  in  mind  and  character,  and  with  ^i  many  and  i^ucii 
varied  interests.  .  .  .  He  had  no  great  difficulty  in  getting 
Up  hia  Latin  and  (ireek  l>ooks  for  Matriculation,  but  I  never 
heard  him,  either  then  or  afterwanla,  exprcrts  nuicji 
appreciation  of  classical  literature.  ^Vhat  really  in- 
terested him  were  the  subjects  in  which  he  afterwards 
became  known.  At  an  age  when  boys  ai-e  given  to 
decorating  their  schoolbooks  with  more  or  less  libellous 
portrailf'  of  their  nia^ters,  he  had  covered  his  with  early 
alphabets,  or  Rimic  scrolls,  and  he  was  beginning  to  work 
at  Old  French  and  (jiernian,  and  at  Icelandic  Oiiu  of  his 
favourite  iKMjks  at  tliis  time  was  Dasent'a  Burnt  XJal, 
and  long  afterwards  he  told  me  that  he  seldom  po^ed 
a  year  without  re-reading  it. 

He  had  ripened  early,  and  had  Vioth  read  and  thought 
for  himself.  Wlien  he  came  to  mc  he  already  held  strong 
agiiodtic  and  socialistic  opiuiont<,  but  lie  was  neither 
irreverent  nor  intolerant.  One  of  his  great  aversions  in 
history  was  the  First  Napoleon,  and  I  can  remember  that 
soon  after  he  came,  a  bust  oF  him  as  First  Consul,  which 
stood  on  my  dmwing-room  mantelpiece,  ailletl  forth  his 
serio-coinic  indignation.     His  quarrel  with  him  was  for 
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hie  having  prematurely  stopped  the  Revolation,  so  that  it 
would  have  to  bo  rcpoated  vitb  as  much,  or  ctod  greater, 
bloodshed 

Krcry  one  who  knew  him  will  recall  his  hearty  laugh, 
liiit  bmiyaut  epirits,  and  hid  wide  range  of  synipathy.  He 
wa8  a  great  fevouritc  with  my  children,  and  would  enter 
with  as  keen  an  interest  inlu  the  dressing  of  a  girl's  doU, 
or  the  riggin)?  of  a  boy's  boat,  as  he  did  into  such 
questions  as  the  early  migratious,  or  the  prinutive  fonoB 
of  societv. 

The  picture  I  retain  of  him  in  thoRc  days,  l)orne  out  by 
his  photoffraph,  is  of  a  l>oy  of  a  genial  sunny  disposition, 
of  keen  intelligence,  and  with  a  mind  m  active,  so  many- 
sided,  and  so  vigorous,  as  to  give  every  promise  of  Aiture 
distinction. 

A  boyish  scrapbook  of  this  date  tells  us  something  of 
the  persistent  interests  of  Powell's  eye  and  &ncy.  It' 
shows  a  sufficient  power  of  drawing  and  no  small  delicacy 
in  copying.  He  repeats  amongst  other  things  some  of  the 
writlieu  or  soaring  figures  of  William  Blake,  an  artist 
whom  he  li)ve<l  all  his  life,  and  of  whose  poetry  he  inspired 
one  of  his  latest  friends  to  make  a  monumental  edition. 
There  are  copies  also  of  l^cech  and  of  (xavarni,  and 
grotesques  of  his  own.  Weapons  and  their  forms  attracted 
him  early,  and  the  book  is  full  of  carefully  traced  helmeta, 
axes,  and  swords.  The  taste  would  hardly  be  worth 
naming,  but  that  wo  see  the  poetical  side  of  it  in  a  review 
of  18t»0  :— 

Tliere  are,  of  course,  lacunae  in  the  history  of  the  sword 
which  are  not  filled  up  therein,  but  on  the  whole  the 
story  is  clearly  made  out ;  and  a  curious  chapter  in  the 
development  of  human  culture  it  is.  And  then  the  art 
of  it  I  No  jewels  over  wrought  by  man  can  rival  in 
perfection  and  beauty  of  work  the  dove-scented  swords 
of  Japan ;  no  work  in  steel  can  rival  for  stem  and  superb 
use  of  a  single  material  a  fine  Malay  krU  or  a  true  Toledo 
or  Damascus  blade  ;  there  never  was  such  imaginative  art 
put  into  a  small  space  ail  is  lavishcfl  on  the  guard,  grip- 
studs,  and  pommel  of  the  Daimio's  weapon ;  never  was 
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the  beauty  of  lino  more  truly  ubeerved  than  in  the  ycUoir 
blades  of  the  bronsc  ago,  with  their  exquisite  leaf-currciL 
Again,  no  weapon  ha«j  ever  80  thorouglUy  expressed  the 
feelings  of  lt«  wearer  as  the  Hword :  the  dres»-Hwonl  of 
the  beau  of  the  rtn<*iVn  r^ffime,  the  croes-hiltcd  ball- 
pommelled  bruiidsword  of  his  L'ruBading  ancestor,  the 
Bharp-curred  scimitar  of  the  Turk,  the  heavy  keen  kukri 
of  the  Ooorkha,  the  long  murderoua  Italian  rapier,  the 
bluff  KngUHJi  back-sword  (weapon  beloved  uf  Captain 
Godfrey  and  llngarthj,  the  huge  two-handled  Jlamherge 
of  the  Swiss  fotjtnian,  the  long  sword  of  the  bold  dragoon 
at  Wiiterloo  and  in  the  I'eninsula,  the  short  liroad-liIadtMi 
thrusting  sword  of  the  Koman  centurion ;  each  one  is  in 
some  sort  the  Ter>'  epitome  of  the  times  aud  civilization 
to  which  it  l)e1ongs. 

8uch  a  boy  might  apparently  have  turned  into  a  mere 
jolly  professor,  learned,  domestic,  and  huinana  Stune 
afterwards  thought  that  Powell  was  little  else.  But 
others  quickly  perceived  a  chemic  difference  between  him 
and  the  admirable  tribe  of  such  men.  He  was  something 
of  a  foreigner  amid  the  Knglish  life,  where  he  moved  so 
easily,  laughing  so  hard.  One  of  his  dcopcst  qualities  was 
his  intelligence  for  different  races  and  their  mental  habits ; 
and  this  quality  was  already  being  formed  by  liia  own 
mixture  of  blood  and  the  variety  of  his  travel,  as  well  as 
by  his  quick,  vital,  endless,  aud  even  shoreless  reading. 
There  is  no  clue  to  the  influences  that  thus  early  had 
decided  his  opinions.  He  had  never  been  dragooned  into 
orthodoxy  :  he  was  not  a  heretic  by  revulsion  ;  probably 
he  was  aloof  by  nature.  His  stay  at  Bonchurch  can  oidy 
have  atrengthcnetl  the  natural  freedom  of  his  judgement 
He  had  stimuIaUng  companiona  He  often  spoke  of  the 
pfted  and  delightful  Walter  Ferrier,  cut  off  too  young, 
with  whom  he  consorted  much.  Ferrier  was  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Mr.  lihoades,  and  other  members  of  the  same 
fiomily  were  Powell's  friends  for  life.  They  confirm  the  re- 
port of  his  nuliant  gaiety,  good  spirits,  and  responsiveness 
at  this  period.  Bonchurch  also  restored  his  health,  which 
remained  good  almost  without  interruption  till  his  latter 
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yeant.  A  photograph  nf  that  date  has  an  air  that  is 
set  and  jjravc  for  a  boy  of  eighteen ;  and  Eives  some 
hikliug  of  tlie  good  looks  siion  to  be  noticed  by  his  college 
friends.  As  to  his  interests,  it  may  have  been  doubtful 
whether  hi^tflry  or  letters  would  win.  Ho  loved  them 
eiiiially,  as  it  proved,  but  he  was  not  e(jua!ly  gifted  for 
them  in  his  youth.  For  while  in  historic  lore  and  percep- 
tion he  developed  early,  his  style  was  slower  in  fomiatioii : 
and,  when  it  came,  liu  lung  applied  it  uiore  to  the  matter 
of  hi»tor}'  than  tii  pure  letters  or  criticism.  !tut  he  could 
never  be  classed  among  those  savanU  in  whom  a  poet  is 
snaothered  ;  for  one  mark  of  hia  learning  was  a  nicely- 
picturing  imagination.  The  .special  lines  of  his  historical 
work  were  not  to  be  decided  by  his  student  days  at 
Oxford  ;  not  till  he  began  to  lalmur  witli  Vigfusson  ; 
though  Oxford,  whither  lie  was  now  to  go,  showed  him 
that  to  history  of  some  kind  he  would  clcaTa 

His  entrance  to  the  University,  and  the  circumstance 
that  led  to  his  life-long  connexion  with  Clirist  Cliurch, 
may  best  be  t«ld  in  the  words  of  the  present  Dean  of 
Uurham,  Dr.  Kitchin,  who  at  that  time  was  the  Cenaor  of 
the  '  unattached '  students. 

I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  Oxford  career,  for 
though  he  was  well  otl',  he  fell  into  my  hands  quite  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Oxford  NonCoUciriatc  students.  It  was 
in  this  way.  His  mime  W!i«  down  for  l.'niv.  CoH.  for  entry. 
He  came  up  for  the  Matriculation  KxamJnation,  and  in  liis 
IHvintty  papers,  I  don't  know  how.  scared  the  tender 
susceptibilities  of  the  Master.  In  fact,  he  showed  some 
originality  even  then :  and  the  college  showed  him  the 
door.  He  came  on  to  me.  forthwith  ;  and  I  told  him  tlmt 
we  held  no  in<|uisitinn  on  n  man's  religions  opinions,  and 
would  willingly  take  him.     So  he  entcreiL 

Then  after  a  year  or  so,  I  discerned  that  he  had  fine 
gold  in  him  ;  and,  in  a  selflsh  kind  of  way,  went  off*  to 
Dean  Liddell,  and  Iiegged  him  to  take  him  in  at  Christ 
Church,  because  I  knew  ho  would  do  well  by  the  '  House '. 
And  Ijddell  liked  him  and  took  him,  with  capital  results 
to  our  College  and  to  him. 
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^Stita  LidflcU,  one  of  tlie  beat  tj|>e8  of  AngUcnn  dignitary, 
erect  in  his  own  convictions,  and  gtmcrnns  to  merit  and 
jiromise,  trusted  to  the  insight  of  Mr.  Kitchin,  and  won 
the  lasting  respect  and  liking  of  Powell.  To  hia  memorj-, 
and  to  that  of  Uenr;  Stone  tbeSandgate  fisht-rman,  Powell 
was  long  after  to  dedicate  bin  translation  of  the  gaga  of 
the  Faroe  Islanders,  which  he  had  drafted  a^  a  boy. 
liddeU'8  reception  and  recognition  were  only  an  earnest 
of  those  always  accorded  to  Powell  by  Christ  Church,  the 
mo«tanijtoc-raticand  wealthy,  a«  well  aa  the  most  orthodox 
of  Ibe  colleger  ;  identified  more  with  well-bom,  well-bred, 
well-to-do  English  society  than  any  other  foundation.  But 
Hiich  a  place,  ciiriouHly,  m  in  some  way»  aB  tolerant  an  any 
in  the  world.  For  one  thing,  it  is  itself  impregnable  in  its 
social  and  doctrinal  ideas,  and  far  beyond  compromise ;  it 
has  none  of  the  nneattinesB  of  the  half-l>clieTer.  Also  It 
looks  Brst  of  all  at  personal  qualities,  not  at  upinioiiH.  It 
meeta  tact  with  tact,  and  assumea  that  gentlemen  do  not 
say  anything  to  jar  on  one  anotlier'a  conrictiona.  It  was 
easy  to  see  tact  in  Powell,  to  see  that  he  was  a  gentleman- 
lie  himself  loved  thoiw  qualities :  had,  indeed,  the  prac- 
tical wcakneie  of  never  being  able  to  act  lonj^  with  any 
line  whom  he  did  nut  think  a  gentleman,  in  the  better 
Engtiah  or  French  sense  of  the  term.  He  felt  that  a 
college,  in  sclf-prt^servation,  must  admit  only  such  persons, 
and  no  mere  bruhis  or  power  could  compensate  in  his 
upinion  for  want  of  breeding.  Here,  Uion,  was  hannony. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  (Jhrist  Church  that  it  sheltered  and 
loved  for  thirty  years  a  man  who  probably  never  set  foot 
in  its  cathedral  during  service.  At  present,  however,  we 
are  merely  speaking  of  an  undergraduate,  whose  per- 
tinacity in  hia  heresies  there  was  no  means  of  estimating. 
Powell  liad  matriculated  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  att  one 
of  the  first  set  of  students  who  availed  themselves 
of  the  new  non -collegiate  s}'8tem.  He  went  into  Christ 
Church  at  tlio  end  of  hia  first  year,  duly  passing  Modera- 
fctons. 
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QiHtoi7  wau  visibly  liis  calling.  But  the  Modem  Hbitory 
School,  with  its  ruck  of  stutleuts,  moat  uf  wlioni  will  never 
be  historians,  and  its  regiment  of  tiiton*  who  equip  them 
for  dcgreee,  did  not  yet  exist  Law  and  History  were 
conjoined  in  one  school ;  a  noble  alliance,  which,  if  it 
made  a  training  in  special  methud  the  tetta  available, 
enriched  the  resource  of  a  Imrn  inquirer  like  Powell,  who 
was  never  in  danger  of  second-hand  knowledge.  Hia 
training  in  the  elements  of  law  served  him  well,  not  only 
by  finding  him  a  livelihood  for  many  years,  but  in  bia  Ice- 
landic achutar^hi]).  Tlie  sagas  are  Hteei>ed  in  law,  which 
in  old  Scandinavia  was  profoundly  organized,  and  M'hich 
filled  much  of  the  Northern  life.  Powell,  too,  aped  to 
Concluaicn^,  and  ditnlikcd  formal  philoiiophic  trains  of 
thought ;  law,  though  he  never  became  a  pundit  in  it, 
helped  to  drill  him  in  rigid  and  consequent  reaHoning. 
He  came  at  once  under  the  instruction  of  a  tutor  wtio  aaw 
his  power  and  trcate<l  him  as  an  exception.  Mr.  Sidney 
Owen,  of  Christ  Church,  who  taught  both  law  and  history, 
did  not  trouble  Powell  much  with  lectures,  but  set  him 
difiicult  Htibjecta  for  his  esHsyH,  and  helped  him  with 
method  and  guidance.  Mr.  Owen  was  struck  above  all 
with  his  early  development ;  FUid  these  cHsays,  he  writes, 

bhowod  Ro  much  originality,  maturity  of  judgement, 
and  fertility  of  illustration  from  wide  reading,  aa  seemed 
quite  l>eyond  hla  yeare  ;  and  thi;^  wuk  the  mure  remarkable 
because  of  his  unassuming  simplicity,  and  apparent  un- 
consciousness that  he  was  doing  anything  out  of  the 
common  way,  and  (ao  tu  speak),  almost  unnatural  ut  his 
age-.  I  used  to  tell  him  that  he  was  sailing  under  falae 
colours,  and  that  I  half  believed  that  he  wa$  an  old  and 
practiced  hand  re-embodled. 

Powell's  undergraduate  record,  on  the  official  aide,  iB 
soon  told.  He  worked  with  concentration  and  easily  won 
that  honour,  a  first  class,  which  doubtless  gives  more  aatls- 
factiou  tu  an  educated  Knglish  youth  than  any  other 
tliiukahlc.    So  highly  does  our  custom  rate  the  average 
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worth  of  fifty  short  aiid  htisty  esHa^ii,  done  under  erucl 
pre*snrc  of  time,  by  a  yoiinj^  mnn  just  of  age,  as  the  fruit 
of  a  few  years'  training.  It  is  indeed  not  strictly  a  training 
for  any  occupation  except  journalism,  where  the  couditiouH 
of  tlie  Schools  are  nightly  more  or  leas  reproiiuceil.  How- 
ever enlightened  the  tutor^  of  the  Hdionls  he  hag  tu  ihiiik. 
The  real  discipline  in  the  craft  of  research  comes  later,  if 
at  all,  and  ite  first  step  is  to  unlearn  undergraduate  method. 
It  has  to  be  said  that  a  true  student,  if  he  haa  good  health 
and  a  rapid  iwn,  is  unlikely  to  escape  recognition  in  the 
Schoola  Powell  evidently  did  well ;  but  he  waa  only  to 
understand  and  attain  the  full  discipline  and  therelbre  the 
fall  freedom  of  the  scholar  five  or  six  years  later,  when  he 
found  Vigftifison.  Ho  bad  sat  with  profit  under  Stubbs 
and  Creighton.  both  of  whom  he  much  re^iKfcteiL  Tlie 
deep  aecni-acy  and  grasp  of  the  one,  the  candid,  detjiched 
mental  play  of  the  other,  and  hi»  lucid  unprejudiced  inter- 
pretations of  character  and  motive  in  other  ages,  were  not 
lost  upon  l*oweII.  But.  as  the  Hvatcm  theu  went,  he  could 
only  see  the  results  that  these  men  attained  ;  he  could  not 
go  into  their  workahop  and  lesirn  liis  trade  by  handling  and 
s(Ktillng  their  sjuirc  clay.  But  this  would  have  lM>en  jnst 
the  training  for  him  :  to  be  set  down,  under  one  or  other 
of  such  masters,  to  struggle  towards  method  with  their 
gnidauce,  by  toiling  at  some  fragment  of  inquiry,  ilut 
a  amall  thesi8  aa  an  element  in  the  giiulimciiii)  (eat  was 
derided  till  the  other  day,  save  iu  the  newer  or  '  pro- 
vincial '  universities.  Tlie  loaa  mattered  less  in  the  end, 
for  Powell  did  find  Vigfiiw^ou,  and  iu  any  case  he  would 
have  redeemed  it  somehow  :  but  he  must  have  lost  time. 
There  was  one  excellent  fruit  of  hii4  exjierience  He 
became  one  of  the  firmest  preachers  in  Oxford  or  in 
England  of  a  better  way  of  historical  training.  His  views 
are  lucidly  given  in  the  address  The  Stitdt/  of  Higtory  i« 
UtiivertitieA,  spoken  at  llangor  in  1902.' 
Wo  are  able  to  discover  too  little  about  Powell  at  twenty 
'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  80-1)6. 
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years  of  ajte.  No  letters  are  loft ;  n()thinf^  is  directly  tol( 
of  his  inner  life  ;  there  is  no  record,  like  Creighton's,  of 
strenuoua  curious  uelf-exploring  and  a  clear  call  ;  and 
though  PowcU'b  lively  brilliancy  must  have  covered  a 
Bfaarp  and  tender  conscicnoo,  both  ua  tt>  his  dealing  with 
otheTB  and  his  private  service  of  truth,  Uiia  can  only  be 
divined.  We  lack  any  pictures  of  him,  such  &»  (hose  which 
he  drew,  tenderly  accurate  by  consent  of  those  who  know, 
of  his  eommde!'  Slmte  and  (jraiit  Allen.  Still  these  accuuuts* 
arc  a  reHcx  of  their  common  life,  gay  iniiuiaitive  discuaBions 
and  Ki^icrous  friendliness  ;  and  Bomo  outward  features  of 
Powell  and  touchew  of  his  habits  and  character  can  be 
t»ved  from  the  account*  of  other  companions.  He  was 
haodi^omc,  ho  dressed  well  ;  he  was  sometimes  seen  in 
a  velvet  coat  ;  he  used  a  pittce-nez  ;  he  wore  as  yet  no 
beard.  Wo  get  an  impreHsion  of  an  ardent,  app:u-ently 
commnnicHtive  nature,  full  of  sympathy,  intensely  com- 
panionable. In  bewildering  variety  of  learning  he  pro- 
bably had  and  kept  the  start  of  his  associates.  His 
feeling  (the  rarer  part  of  him)  for  the  exotic,  the  primitive 
and  the  reckless  in  history  and  lettem  must  have  been 
there,  but  is  unreported.  When  he  won  his  first  clus8, '  his 
eympathy,'  it  is  said,  for  those  who  '  were  only  secxinds 
can  never  be  forgotten '.  One  of  his  friends.  Dr.  I*imchard, 
now  Canon  of  Kly,  gives  the  following  reminiscences  : 

My  first  recollectiou  of  Powell  dates  from  a  dinner  at 
Kew  Inn  Hall,  to  which  he  had  been  brought  by  a  Kugby 
schoolfellow  in  1H70.  Tall,  slim,  somewhat  shy  and 
awkward :  with  a  charm  of  face  and  manner  which  cap- 
tured us  at  once.  Silent  for  a  while,  and  gi-catly  worried 
with  his  pince-neZf  he  all  at  once  took  the  lead  in  talk, 
and  clotted  in  Homeric  laughter.  From  that  night  he  was 
a  cotwtant  visitor,  and  we  all  loved  him :  racing  men,  or 
followers  of  hounds ;  foilers,  boxers,  or  boating  men ; 
fastidious  or  untidy,  scholars  or  smugs,  busy  or  idle ; 
saints  and  sinncrtL 

lu  the  years  tliat  followed,  some  of  us  were  with  him 

>  See  rol  U.  pp.  3G0-«1  and  68-79. 
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doily ;  almoH  alvays  on  the  river  in  the  afternoon.  He 
4]uickly  Iefimc<I  to  row,  though  he  nerer  ceased  to  hng  his 
oar;  and  )>ore  all  ahnse  with  Hmilcfl.  Increasing  in  weight, 
we  made  him  '  three '  in  our  favourite  boat :  and  there  he 
was  when  the  Frenchmen  came  for  refuge.  Out  of  the 
wrack  of  Paris  these  t'oomHinards  appeared,  raoBtly  un- 
kempt and  wocI>egono :  but  very  gentle  ruffians  indccfl, 
wonderful  beyond  wurdti. 

Canon  Punchard  mentions  M.  Ik'Hnanl,  the  well-known 
painter,  a^  one  of  the  set,  and  addw  Bome  interesting  notes 
un  Powell's  views  and  taj^tca,  as  tlicy  appeared  to  Idmstelf, 
who  waa  of  quite  another  camp  of  o{>inion.  Powell's  tiea 
of  friendiibip  with  churchmen  and  otbera  with  whom  he 
diflcrod  iu  belief  were  always  remarkable ;  and  to  this 
quality  and  its  origin  I  Hball  rutuni.  Ur.  Punchard 
continues : 

His  politico  were  ardent  and  entlmsiastic ;  he  loved  the 
pa«t  too  greatly  tobeciMne  destructive,  though  hisgcncnius 
nature  throhlMvl  in  sympathy  with  all  efforts  for  Iil>crty. 
The  oddest  mixture  of  old  and  new,  he  walked  like  Ralph 
tlie  Ganger,  and  talked  like  a  modern  Parisinn.  The 
Northman  in  him  -and  it  was  large— softened  into  Norman 
French  ;  he  loved  St  Louis  ;  Villehardouin  aiid  Froissart 
moved  him  almost  to  teaiw.  History  was  of  course  his 
great  field  ;  and,  being  of  the  school  of  Freeman,  he,  like 
his  master,  abhorred  metaphysics.  The  philosophy  of 
Herbert  S[iencer  chmiinated  Oxford  in  tlie  seventies  ;  but 
Powell's  keen  intelligence  saw  the  rifts  in  the  system,  and 
was  never  clouded  by  it :  in  spite  of  his  aftcction  for 
Richard  .Shnte,  its  ablest  exponent.  And  he  liked  the 
new  Hegcliiutism  even  less. 

Whatever  his  religi(ais  faith  may  have  Ix-en,  he  was 
always  reverent  him.^clf,  and  tolerant  of  others.  And 
erer.  it  seemcl  to  me.  of  the  same  schoi*!  as  liis  favourite 
beroca.  KcAding  our  English  Chnmiclea.  the  Hfimslirin{ila, 
or  the  XiMnngenlml  (as  a  small  diversion  he  once  urged 
the  writer  of  these  notes  to  translate  it  afresh  !),  quoting 
Victor  Hugo,  Heine,  or  Villon,  he  impersonated  whoever 
was  the  )<peaker.  Poetry  lived  in  him  ;  and  his  prose  was 
full  of  cadence  and  beauty.  Harsh  criticism  worried  him: 
and  I  ncTcr  saw  him  angry,  except  at  affected  knowledge. 
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Powell'fl  talk  remained  alu^ys  swift  and  opulent,  and 
his  traiiHitioDH  equally  quick,  so  that  it  was  hard,  except 
for  definite  buHineHa,  to  get  hiui  to  thiTHh  anything  out  at 
one  sitting.  His  ideas  ran  with  shuttle-speed,  by  pat-hs  of 
their  own,  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  He 
dialikeU  eytttems  of  philoeopby  as  sucli,  not  any  particular 
Bystem.  He  was  thrnugh  life  considerate  of  the  creed  nf 
those  with  whom  he  waa  speaking.  Later,  lie  became 
a  sterner  critic,  and  full  of  spurts  of  st-om  and  itidignation 
when  he  was  sure  of  Ms  company.  Through  this  mixture 
of  gifts,  pui-suitjt,  impulses,  and  literatures  seething  in  his 
bruin,  he  became  harder  to  uudenstand  the  mure  one  knew 
him.  One  of  his  tutors,  a  shrewd  obserrer,  Hiwaka  of  his 
modesty,  gnititude,  and  'absurd  humility',  and  remarks  uu 
the  enigmatic  clement  in  him,  which  seemed  to  deepen 
with  iuterctmrse.  It  was  more  than  the  iimer  confusion 
of  a  gifted  youth,  who  has  not  yet  arranged  his  riches,  and 
to  whom  his  own  mental  dcHtiuy  is  obscure.  It  was  not 
merely  due  to  his  greater  scoi)e  of  knowledge  and  nature 
than  th(»sc  who  tried  to  undcr^uul  him,  or  to  his  dislike 
of  formula.  We  shall  see  that  he  had  a  few  simple  and 
immovable  principles  uf  belief  and  ethics^  But,  ^.itherwise, 
it  often  looked  as  though  nothing  was  ever  final  with 
Powell.  Tlic  margin  of  unsolved  matters  on  which  he  was 
open  to  fresh  light  was  i^i  the  day  of  his  death  enormous. 
TTio  sceptical,  Montaignesque  instinct  seemed  at  limes  the 
deepest  thing  in  him,  despite  the  decisive  clearness  of  his 
opinion  at  any  given  moment  about  almost  any  given 
thing.  Hii^  mind  kept  more  alive  and  free  than  that  of 
others,  and  up  to  a  later  time  of  life.  Uis  chnngo  of 
temper  in  politics,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  is 
a  case  in  point  Even  in  youth,  however,  beneath  his 
splendid  spirits  and  catholic  sympathy,  we  seem  to  trace 
this  mental  habit,  which  prevented  him  from  ever  t>ecoming 
the  slave,  like  most  of  ns,  of  his  ideas ;  a  habit  that  was 
the  spring  of  his  life  and  part  of  the  secret  of  his  power. 

Some  other  glimpses  remain  of  the  outer  Powell  in  bis 
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sladeut  dam  Auather  friend,  Mr.  WilHam  Evans,  now 
Jud|^  of  the  County  Court  in  Mid  Wales,  met  him  at 
a  literary  nndeittraduates'  club  iu  1870,  and  formed  a 
friendship  with  hiiii.  Powell  admired  Swinburne,  William 
Marria,  Walt  Whitman,  D.  0.  Itossetti,  and  Slielley. 

How  the  earlier  lyric  tunes  of  Swinburne  fell  on  young^ 
ears  in  the  Beveutiea  may  be  seen  in  the  paper,  half 
critical,  half  retrospectire,  written  by  Powell  thirty  years 
later.  It  intimates*  how  be  himself  had  moved  away  from 
his  liberalising  his  Mazxinism,  iu  the  meanwhile,  or  rather 
bow  that  sentiment  liad  Ik-coiub  crosHed  with  others. 
Yet  his  '  whole-hearted  B\Tnpathy '  nith  the  temper  of 
the  jjoet  *  toward  the  manifeHtations  of  oflicial  Christianity 
in  Rome  and  Moscow'  wa.>*  to  alter  little.  In  lOO.t  he 
telhj  of  'what  I  read  and  re-read  and  what  I  know  by 
heart'  of  Swiubunio:  and  his  inclusions  arc  still  generous; 
he  likes  Ixst  the  'lyrical  or  jjeiisive  moods',  and  the 
writing  done  in  those  moods  soems  *  to  grow  even  more 
lovely  as  the  years  pass'.  In  a  letter  we  6nd  him  saying 
of  Swinburne,  'there  is  notbing  of  the  moruiug  about 
him,  he  is  always  afternoon '.  Whitman  he  welooiued  for 
other  readouB  and  with  fewer  reserves,  though  he  could 
not  at  the  last  share  Whitman's  regardless  hopes  for  demo- 
cracy ;  least  of  all  had  Powell  finth  in  American  democracy. 
But  the  b4)ld  frank  naturalism  of  tl>c  man,  liitt  tried 
compoaidon  for  sutferiug  and  lore  of  his  kind,  his  ultiiniite 
faith  that  good  is  the  permanent  and  evil  the  vanishing 
element  in  the  world,  all  kept  Powell's  aj-mpathy ;  and 
he  never  cea*«od  to  believe  in  the  future  of  cndenced 
irregular  verse,  or  prose,  such  as  Blake  and  Wiitman 
wrote  iu  different  styles.  He  helped  to  raise  some 
money  tbat  wm  sent  out  to  Whitman  when  in  straits; 
and  he  wnite  alxiui  him  fervently.  To  Whitman,  there- 
fore, he  was  always  faithful,  saying  that  he  was  '  the  only 
man  I  would  cross  the  water  to  sec ' ;  for  he  thought 
little  of  most  Americans,  was  glad  when  his  friends 
did  not  go  and  settle  on  'that  side',  and  had  a  Tory's 
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distrust  of  their  culture  and  civilixation.  He  reviewed 
American  buuks,  however,  with  laborious  crjuity.  To 
Wordsworth  he  wjia  long  indifferent.  He  was  one  of  the 
many  men  who  come  to  ndmire  Wordsworth  after  some 
delay  and  with  distinct  surprise  at  finding  that  they  do  sa 

Judge  Kvaim  alHo  remembers  Powell  takiu)^  him  to  a  small 
cafiS  on  or  near  the  Hitc  of  the  present  Empire  Theatre-  It 
was  fiill  of  foreign  exiled  who  knew  Powell  and  greeted  him. 
It  waii  what  he  liked ;  and  his  exclamation  '  U  not  this 
ripping?'  i«  remembered.  We  hear  little  else:  and  eo 
this  bright  figure  flit^  across  the  strip  of  light,  ever 
narrowing  with  the  years,  that  is  thrown  upon  the  lantem- 
dci-een  of  the  Past 

In  1872,  after  winning  his  first  claaa  in  the  Law  and 
Hi?itory  School,  Powell  left  Oxford  for  two  years  and  lived 
at  his  father's  houHc  in  Lancaster  CJate.  Hut  Oxford  was 
to  claim  him  back.  The  Schools  of  Law  and  History  were 
separated,  and  a  eonse(|uent  rediHtribution  of  the  teaching 
work  in  Christ  Church  left  a  let^tureship  vacant  in  Law, 
Ml'.  Sidney  Owen,  Powell's  old  tutor,  brought  his  name 
before  Dean  Liddell.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  already 
translated  a  saga,  and  laid  the  masonry  of  learning, 
Liddell  had  an  eye  for  such  a  man,  and  Powell,  luckier 
than  many  a  gifted  youth  of  his  yearn,  was  appointed  to 
this  modest  position  in  IS74. 

lie  felt  that  the  promotion  justified  further  adventure, 
and  his  marriage  took  place  in  the  same  year.  He  always 
spoke  of  this  as  the  most  fortunate  event  In  his  life,  and 
wan  glad  he  had  gone  on  his  o«n  way  despite  the  apparent 
imprudence.  The  young  widow,  Mrs.  Batten  (bom  Miss 
Silke)  ^ith  whom  he  fell  in  love,  had  two  small  daughters. 
All  depended  va  Powell's  laboui-s,  which  were  to  be  in- 
ce^Rant  But  he  was  now  full  of  happincRs  and  power, 
and  encountered  a  laborious  life  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  or  regret  The  Powells  settled  in  No.  G  Stam- 
ford Grove  West,  Upper  Clapton,  aud  stayed  tliere  for 
seven  years.    A  few  glimpses  remain  of  the  cheerfulness 
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auid  happinctia  of  the  household.  One  of  their  neighbours 
well  remembers  the  gracious  impression  produced  by  the 
ho«t  and  hoHte^ai.  Powell  was  in  [>art  his  own  decorator. 
One  of  the  rooms  he  painted  liimaelf  in  fresco,  and  hiii 
designs,  long  covered  np  under  whitewash,  have  been 
discloeed  and  sared  by  the  present  occupant  One  inti- 
mate with  him  recalls  '  the  brooding  demons,  fiendish 
derila,  and  grotesques  of  all  sorts,  in  black,  white,  and  red 
chalk '.  Beyond  some  details  we  have  only  the  general 
impreaaion,  that  has  come  down  from  these  years,  of  hope- 
fulnew  and  bard  work.  It  was  not  till  three  years  hit«r« 
as  will  appear,  that  Powell  began  actual  co-oiwration  with 
\'igfujw«ii. 

He  now,  therefore,  had  his  hearth  in  Ijondon  and  pur- 
sued hitt  calling  at  Oxford,  lliis  division  of  himHelf  was 
to  bo  an  essential  part  of  his  scheme  of  life  till  within  two 
years  of  his  death.  His  varying  feelings  towards  Oxford 
will  be  heard  in  many  of  his  letters.  Ho  loved  it  for  w:ime 
things,  but  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  living  tliere 
altogether.  No  doubt  much  of  the  width  and  compass  of 
his  cbaractcr,  and  much  of  the  freedom  of  his  spirit,  was 
due  to  the  programme  wliich  gave  liim  the  be»t  of  the 
university  city  without  the  risk  of  his  suA'enng  from  ita 
incrustations.  His  wife,  like  himself,  prefored  London. 
Accordingly  his  way  for  many  yejirs  was  usually  to  remain 
through  the  working  week  in  Oxford,  and  to  return  for  the 
week-end. 

If  we  could  safely  re-image  Powell  in  his  youth,  from 
the  ecattere<l  re|iorta  of  others  and  our  own  knowledge 
of  the  later  man,  wo  might  fiincy  him  absorbing  know- 
ledge with  enormous,  even  iudiscriniinate  zest — he  was 
aaid  to  be  prone  to  read  a  shelf  of  hooks  in  the  order  in 
which  he  found  them ;  accepting  pleasure  and  beauty 
freely ;  kughing  loud  and  living,  as  it  might  seem  care* 
leflaly,  in  his  affections  and  friendships,  but  batfliitg  his 
comrades  by  Rallies  and  preferences  of  his  own  that  took 
liim  as  far  from  the  routine  of  Bohemia  as  from  that  of 
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convention;  sound  and  wholly  free  fi*<>]n  any  uiiniasctilinc 
or  hysterical  element,  yet  with  au  undci*fitream  of  rare 
natural  melauchuly,  which  perdoual  happiness  could  oitly 
refine  and  never  cancel,  while  personal  distrem  or  loss 
could  never  turn  it  acrid.  Tht8  seal  of  unconscious  dtM~ 
tinction  wua  already  to  be  noticed ;  he  alwajn  remained 
flo  yoUDg  in  talk  and  spirit  that  guesswork  nuy  go  thus 
far.  Moreover,  we  seem  to  perceire  a  mind  that  was 
aware,  though  slowly,  amidst  it^  unusual  fulluet;s,  of  iti) 
own  rilling  licnt  and  powers,  hut  was  not  yet  hamc^od 
to  any  definite  task :  waitings  perhaps,  as  youth  dues  waitt 
for  its  choice,  its  will,  to  be  decided  by  some  casually 
fertilizing;  and  ffcnially  controlling  influence,  Powell  must 
have  required  some  subject  of  study — since  study  and  not 
action  wa^  to  be  his  lot — that  should  satisfy  hir^  passion  for 
the  concrete  5icts  of  mankind  and  history,  and  also  his 
need  for  clear  form  and  right  expression.  He  wanted  to 
be  occupied  with  something  simple,  subtle,  and  positive, 
like  himself.  This  he  was  to  find,  as  we  shall  t^ee,  in  the 
matter  and  the  art  of  Iceland,  to  the  methodical  knowledge 
of  which  he  was  led  by  Vigfussou. 


CHAPTER  II 
VIOFTJSSON:  1875-1883 
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'Where  eiionM  rovcU's  Inimlng  (vntro?  Old  EDgliih  IliAtory  and 
Northem  stuilica  eompctiiiK-  Interlude  «t  Triuitj.  Crdfihtou'n  lielji: 
RaHff  Kng/anJ  to  M«  AornMin  CamfutM  :  other  litiirki)  fnr  tlio  young-. 
Attru-don  of  tlie  mutter  of  Ivolniid:  tneeliriK  »itii  Vi|;fi1iwon.  Lifo 
juhI  Ubutux  of  VigfdMWD:  MS.  notv.  Scljuinv  wf  Vi^rdssoa  fuurfold, 
Ftret  work  with  Powroll :  StuHujiga  !ia;^a :  mutual  recoj^nitiuiu. 
tie  J'roK  Reader:  laiyer  plan  froittrated.  Corpuit  Fvrtk'um 
acope ;  worth  of  the  poi-iry,  mortto  and  drmwhu{;ki>  of  tliu  luKilt. 
[*6w«1I  u  tninaUc«r :  hia  priucipleo  at  Itnglh,  und  «xiuupk«.  Uotd  ol 
the  rowf Uh  tu  I'riury  (hirdeiie,  Bedford  Pai-k :  new  friemls.  Li^ttera 
,  on  Pneer  and  on  tlie  Paiton  LetUrt. 

TiTTJB  early,  in  hia  twenty-fifth  year,  Powell  was  planted 
in  life,  with  his  natural  spring  uf  ha[>)>ine».s  <luuhlcd  by 
marriage.  He  was  receiving;  a  certain  wa(i;c  ;  ai)d  al- 
thouf^h,  to  mend  hi-*  hicome,  he  had  also  to  be  a  reviewer, 
a  private  tutor,  and  au  examiner,^  he  had  force  tu  spare. 
He  had  txoyt  to  ask  for  what  puriKiso  he  should  use  hia 
better  {wwcnL  He  mu»t  make  ttome  HacriBce,  must  turn 
away  from  some  of  the  sliininff  jmthways  of  study  that 
opened  up  all  around  him,  and  must  find  hi^  line,  his  task. 
Any  one  uf  aeveral  V.\iuU  of  scholai'sliip  he  was  already 
fitted  to  chonw.  He  had  early  acquired  the  kcytt  of  the 
chief  Northeru  and  Southern  languagca  It  watt  in  him  to 
become  chiefly  a  critic  and  man  of  letters.  But  this  impulse, 
tliough  always  strouK,  was  never  the  strongest  lie  had 
the  nature  uf  the  artist,  but  aUo  the  savant's  hunger  for 
acquisition,  and,  an  has  been  Huid,  the  creed  of  science.  His 
true  flehl  vin»  the  Hcicm^;  of  history,  ile  wiw  and  said  from 
the  first,  that  the  writing  of  hirtt^)ry  Ih  nioted  not  in  the  craft 
of  comiKMitiun,  but  in  the  methods  of  science.  That  CTaft, 
iudeed,  Powell  practised  well  and  seusitively ;  but  as  a 
■  He  WB8  nlso  calltid  \n  the  Iwr,  but  n^ver  trivd  to  practice. 
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vehicle,  not  as  a  Bulwtitute,  for  reasoned  concloaions.  lie 
was  led  firet  of  all  to  spadework,  fur  which  he  had  the 
gift,  and  he  made  himself  one  of  the  learned  men  of  liie 
tiine  and  country,  though  there  was  much  of  \m  learning 
that  he  was  never  to  Ret  forth  in  order. 

But  where,  first  of  all,  was  PoweU'a  learning  to  centre  ? 
The  revtewB  that  are  saved  in  these  volumes  show  how 
far  hiH  reading  finally  travelled,  and  how  wide  was  hia 
hUtoric  vision.  Wc  feel  they  are  the  wordfl  of  one  who 
has  thought  from  his  youth  np  about  mediaeval  and  modem 
history,  ever  accumulating,  or  rather  inhaling,  knowledge. 
Yet  ve  could  scarce  gather  from  these  fugitive  pages,  on 
Islam,  on  the  Jesuits,  on  Italy,  to  what  subject  the  writer 
had  given  hia  forca  Tn  truth  he  hod  two  mustcr-intcreRtH, 
which  grew  together  and  enriched  each  other.  One  was 
earlier  Kuglish  history,  tlic  other  was  Northern  lore  and 
letters ;  and  up  to  Powell's  fortieth  year  these  were  his 
chief  ongi*(jKt>nieiitH,  though  lie  alsu  had  cxcurHJons  and 
tnlcrludcs  that  would  have  sufficed  for  many  men.  His 
studies  in  Dante  and  older  French  helped  him  to  per- 
spective and  proportion,  and  gave  him  mnuy  a  sidelight 
on  what  was  his  real  province,  the  old  Uermonic  world. 
His  work  on  Icelandic  was  to  make  his  name.  Much  less 
ample,  though  of  true  worth  and  accompli»liment,  were 
his  writings  on  English  history.  Here  it  was  his  fate  to 
produce  no  book  that  was  not  addressed  ostensibly  to 
children  or  school-pupils.  Hut  his  letters  from  the  age 
of  twenty-seven  to  thirty-four  mark  the  lalxirions  com- 
pleteness of  his  excavations  in  the  original  authorities  for 
the  historj'  of  early  and  mediaeval  England.  *  I  am  bowling 
over  king  after  king,  in  ]nx'tty  good  fomi,  but  slowly,"  ho 
says  once;  and  we  can  partly  date  the  series  of  his  else 
undated  letters  by  such  notices.  Tlic  fruit  was  to  be 
three  small  mauuals  for  the  young,  and  the  Hi'ttfor^  oj 
Enyland  to  1509.  '  written  with  an  especial  view  to  its 
use  in  schools,  and  among  younger  students  who  read  the 
subject.'     Thifi  did  not  apiiear  till   18d5,  and  will    be 
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noticed  in  its  place.  It  was  delayed,  for  it  was  done 
coucurrcntly  with  bis  heavy  labuiira  at  the  Icelandic. 
The  smaller  books  are  offinhoota  and  first  exi»eriinentH  in 
the  same  kind,  and  merit  a  word,  since  they  Rtill  hohl  the 
audience  for  whom  they  were  intended. 

Now  law  tutor  in  Christ  Church,  Powell  had  an  early 
Btumblc  in  bis  academic  life  at  Oxford  Ho  had  Ikcxi 
Bucceasfully  recommended  by  Creighton  for  a  small  post 
as  lecturer  and  tutor  at  Trinity.  Oeighton  had  examined 
Powell  in  the  Schools,  and  been  struck,  says  Mr.  Owen, 
*t-itli  the  way  in  M-hich  he  'drew  from  unconveDtional 
and  recondite  wiurces '.  Powell  wiw  to  superviiie  the 
work  of  the  college  in  Knglish  history,  and  ti>  lecture  on 
the  Wars  of  the  Roae&  In  spite  of  his  freshness  and 
knowledge,  his  method  was  probably  too  irregular  and 
haphazard  and  too  tittle  plimned  for  the  Schools,  and  it 
was  not  liked  by  all  his  pupils.  His  appointment,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  was,  owing  to  the  representations  of  some 
among  them,  not  renewed.  As  it  proved,  three  of  those 
whom  he  had  taught  won  first  cla-ssea.  He  felt  this  rebuff 
sharply  for  some  time,  though  he  would  point  with 
laughter  to  the  three  '  firsts '.  It  may  have  Ireen  regretted 
more  in  the  end  by  those  who  were  led  to  inflict  it  To 
him,  at  worst,  it  was  an  incident ;  he  went  an  with  his 
real  business  of  rending  nnrl  writing. 

Recomi>ense  of  another  kind  soon  came.  Creigliton, 
who  from  his  country  living  at  Kmbleton  was  editing 
a  series  of  'Kpochs  of  Knglish  Histon-''  for  Messrs.  lK»ng- 
man,  gave  the  first  voliunc— /iV/r/y  England  to  the 
Norjnan  Conquest— ta  Powell,  whom  ho  called  'a  very 
competent  though  untried  man  *.  It  was  published  in 
]876.  The  editor,  a  judge  hai*d  t«  satisfy,  liked  the  reauU 
well,  and  said  that  the  book  Mas  written  '  in  a  clianiiingly 
simple,  almost  Biblical  stylo'. 

I  thittk  PowfU's  book  is  very  good.  It  is  really  too 
good  for  its  purjiose,  which  is  always  what  happens.  It  is 
most  difiicult   to  get  good  men  to  confine   themselves 
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within  narrow  limits.     Rut  Powell's  book  makca  ^ic  whole 
btAtor;  live* 

Tbifl  was  true,  for  one  of  Powell's  gifts  was  always  that 
uf  Hpeakiug  t^j  the  young  in  the  right  key,  and  not  with 
the  silly  kind  of  simplicity  that  soon  makes  them  angry 
and  rauseu  their  dignity.  The  bookiihops  are  strewn  with 
primers  that  are  iiTecked  on  this  offence.  For  a  cunning 
and  true  simplicity  he  found  his  pattcni  in  the  sagas,  and 
his  English  was  more  saga-like  than  'Biblical'.  'Plain 
ujid  homely '  was  his  deseriptiun  uf  its  aim,  but  itn  6neness 
of  texture  is  also  remarkable.  This  gift  he  improved  or 
discovered  through  his  practice  in  translating  from  the 
Old  Norse  ])roae  claasica.  He  also  brought  out  Alfred  the 
Great  and  WiUiain  the  Con/fueror  in  !HSl,  and  next  year 
Old  Stories  from  lirifUh  UUlory.  These  little  volumes, 
directed  to  still  younger  ])ersoiis  than  Early  Enj/iatid, 
have  lastai  wcIL  The  needs  were  elementary  :  in  Old 
Storits  there  arc  lists  of  the  longer  words,  with  their 
accents,  at  the  euds  of  the  chapters.  Most  people,  how- 
ever, might  learn  something  fnmi  the  book.  There  are 
not  only  the  ever-cited  tales  uf  Caedmon  and  Lear,  but 
thoew  of  Kgil,  Kavclock,  (!uculain,  and  Ossian,  with  tiHtH 
of  proverbs  from  Old  English  and  Old  Welsh,  and  carefully 
chosen  pictures.  Tlie  child  that  was  never  to  die  in 
Powell  himHL-lf  picked  out  tlie  right  points  and  tljc  right 
worrls  by  Jnntinct. 

Yet  many  of  Powell's  powers  and  int^restH  could  hardly 
finil  their  Itest  nourishment  even  in  the  matter  of  early 
England.  The  original  documents  for  its  history  are 
seldom  stored  iu  works  of  high  Htei-ary  skilL  We  have  no 
chronicle,  like  the  Icelanders,  of  the  aneestnil  settlement. 
We  have  no  sagas— no  histories,  that  is,  quasi-epical  in 
build,  of  the  wars,  cooatinga,  feuds,  cults,  and  usagi«  of 
the  chief  families  through  the  coui-sc  of  several  centurieflL 

*  Life  and  LtUen  ^  Mandeii   Creiffhton,  hj  hu  Wife,  190t. 
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We  hare  fewer  tales  of  the  troubles  and  compromises  that 
were  due  to  thu  t'onversioii,  whkb  came  four  centuries 
lat-cr  ill  Iceland  than  in  Kngiand,  and  wna  therefore  more 
fully  recorded.  The  sagau  lived  on  as  |)arl  of  tlie  H|Hiken 
prose  of  the  folk,  which  wna  so  pirtnn'tMinc,  viirioiis,  luid 
subtle,  as  to  do  much  of  the  work  for  the  artist,  and  was 

■  never  broken  by  any  Hucb  radical  changes  of  vocabulary 
snd  idiom  ns  Engbin<l  underwent  for  her  good  in  the 
eleventh  c(;utury-  Most  Knglitib  pruae  from  Alfred  to 
Malory  was  a  aet^midar;/  prottc ;  derivative  in  ftouroc^ 
educational  in  aim.  Well  a»  it  did  its  national  work,  it 
left  only  a  few  pages  tliat  rank  bc^^ide  tlio  greater  stories 
of  leoIantL  OIri  Knglwb  verse  faren  much  better  in  com- 
parison, and  iKith  in  epic  and  in  lyric  achieved  ttomc 
tluiigs  denied  to  the  Icelandic.  But  the  latter,  besides 
floweriug  into  a  different  sort  of  perfection,  gives  us 
deeper  glimp&cs  into  the  old  heathen  life  and  thought, 
and  into  the  dissolving  views  of  tt»e  change  of  faith,  than 
our  oHii  earliest  iM3eniH,  whicli  are  ho  ofteu  inlaid,  whilst 
also  rescned,  by  Christian  clerks. 

I     Powell   loved  heathendom,   being  himself  a   heathen. 

■  The  Northern  writings  furnish  the  richest  extant  material 
both  for  the  old  Germanic  religion,  in  its  many  layers  and 
stages,  and  for  itu  defeat  He  wo^  atwayn  drawn  to 
folklore,  or  the  oompamtive  study  of  popular  doctrines 

tand  fancie&  This  indeed  became  later  one  of  his  ruling 
interests,  and  he  thought  it  the  most  tniiK>rtaut  of  all 
avenues  to  the  study  of  human  licliefs  in  the  unseen. 
He  held  that  this  study  must  become  a  reco},n)ized  branch 
of  natural  history.  In  this  material  Iceland  is  very  rich. 
But  above  all  there  was  (Hjmcthini;  in  himri^elf  akin  to  the 
Icelandic  style  and  tem[)er.  Under  the  nurtbern  light, 
at  first  seeming  ho  protmic,  men  and  things  are  seen  in 
their  real  proportion  and  valupft,  without  glamour  and  yet 
with  imaginative  truth.  Powell's  ow[i  mind  was  CKr^ntially 
achromatic,  in  spite  of  his  darting  apprehensiveneas  of 
sympathy,     lie  resented  any  hues  that  are  not  in  the 
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object  but  onlj  in  the  rim  of  the  lens.  He  lored  detail 
he  was  close  to  the  earth,  he  took  at  once  to  the  talk  of 
seafarers  and  shore-dweUeni  and  yeomen.  lie  Hhared  the 
deeply  maflciiline  and  anacnti mental  yet  not  unromantJc 
attitude  of  the  Xorueman  towards  women.  He  loved  the 
deceptive  simplicity  of  the  sapi  style,  fnll  of  trapR  to  the 
translator,  humorous,  reticent,  popular  and  yet  deeply 
civilized,  like  Scott; ;  and  the  complex  vit^ion  uf  cliaracten 
often  hit  off  in  a  schoolboy's  nickname.  He  also  had  the 
firat  reriuiHito  of  the  anthropnloj^st,  the  power  to  shake 
himself  free,  in  estimating  behaviour,  of  later  moral  codes 
and  alien  i»cruplc*,  and  to  **ec  that  the  complexities  of 
a  race  nearer  to  barbarism  are  not  the  same  as  our  owa. 

The  bent  uf  his  erudition  also  drew  hiui  to  Iceland. 
The  question  of  chronology  comes  up  everywhere  in  its 
literature,  and  the  whole  truth  of  perspective  often  turus 
upon  approximately  dating,  and  »o  localizing,  a  saga.  The 
date  han  to  be  eettled  by  intricate  conuiderations  of 
language,  allusion,  and  style.  Most  of  the  acccesory 
scieneeH  that  help  the  hiHtoriau  are  here  wanted  in  no 
onltrrar}'  measure ;  he  must  be  a  master  of  MS.  sources 
and  diplomatic,  must  be  immersed  in  geography,  my- 
tbolog}-,  genealogy,  prluiitive  law.  parallel  literature,  aud 
metric.  Powell  did  not  profess  to  be  ei]jert  in  alt  these 
things,  and  the  popular  leju,ariid  of  hiit  onmiscicnco  made 
him  duly  angry.  In  severul  of  them,  however,  he  became 
profound,  especially  in  the  domalnit  of  law  and  cUBtom, 
and  uf  literature  proper ;  aud  he  came  to  take  his  bearings 
in  ail  of  them,  with  the  probable  exception  of  manuscript 
learning.  He  had  taught  himself  not  a  little  Icelandic 
even  wlule  a  buy.  He  is  aaid  to  have  been  inapired  by 
Sir  G.  Dasent's  translation  of  XjafsJiaga,  called  Burnt 
Njaly  by  reading  it  on  DilUngton's  bookstall  at  Rugby. 
Ho  certainly  studied  it  before  he  was  eighteen.  At  the 
same  age  he  made  \m  trau^latiou  already  named,  uf  wliich 
the  MS.  remains  and  which  he  rewrote  and  publtsbed  in 
lti96,  of  the  saga  of  the  Faroe  Islanders :  and  there  are 
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^ftinuscripte  of  two  othem,  in  n  hnnri  only  a  little  less 
TOUthfuI :  they  are  GvlUhvrhaaga  and  Uervorarsaga, 
Powell  wati  iiu  (luubt  ainivst  ibt;  only  English  buy  of  bis 
gcnerfttion  thus  engaged.  But  it  is  ficarccly  likely  he  would 
erer  have  undertaken  alone,  or  avconiptltibed  alone,  any 
monumental  work.  He  was  ti>o  diffident,  and  liod  too 
little  concentration,  to  sboulder  very  long  or  heavy  tasks 
in  solitude.  His  acbiewnient  would  have  been  very 
different,  and  might  have  been  hir  Icttg,  but  for  the  chief 
event  of  liLs  mental  life,  his  acquaintance  with  Gudbraud 
Vigfiisaon,  the  master  of  Northern  learning. 

As  early  as  IHU9  the  two  scholars  had  met  in  London, 
but  for  seven  or  eight  years  there  is  no  record  of  their 
fraternity.  By  more  than  twenty  years  the  elder,  Vig- 
fuRKon,  a  moRt  notable  man,  left  on  those  near  him  the 
impression  of  a  greatness  that  was  defined,  but  in  no  way 
restricted,  by  hia  chosen  range.  He  was  a  sort  of  in- 
carnation of  bis  country,  and  the  treasurer  of  its  classic 
writings;  they  were  all  in  his  head,  and  he  wa**  iiirot-med 
with  their  genius.  He  was  one  of  the  great  scholars  of 
his  time.  A  memoir  of  Powell  is  imperfect  without  some 
sketch  of  one  whom  he  called  his  'master'.  He  would 
say  that  he  had  learnt  more  from  Vigfiisson  than  from 
any  other  man,  aiul  tliat  whenever  he  heard  of  a  good 
man  he  thought  of  Vigfusmm. 

Powell  made  three  sketches  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
his  Aiend,  one  in  The  Acadeviy  after  his  death,  and  two 
othent  afterwards  for  works  of  reference.  Hie  first  and 
least  formal  of  these  can  be  read  in  our  second  volume, 
but  something  may  be  added  to  the  story  here,  especially 
as  Powell  veils  much  of  his  own  share  in  it'  Gudhrnnd 
(in  his  own  tongue  Gudbrandr)  Vigfusson,  born  in  the 
north-west  of  Iceland  in  1827,  was  of  old  family.     On  the 

'  BmtoI.  ii.pp.344-V!IO:  alHoCatalflf^eofWritin^;  andToLJ.ac(^n., 
App«ndU  A.  I»  tli6  tjcxi  ft>)oi(!  1  limw  frcel;  on  the  viLriotw  sources 
thsra  reooanted,  atkd  a1«o  from  PoncH's  ovn  pbraAeB.  The  Icelandic 
obituary  bj  J6n  Thorkelsson  luu  been  of  capeciaJ  OW. 
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Eatlier's  nnte,  his  cul1at«ru1  an(;esii>r  vras  &  famons  Oud- 
branil,  Itirthop  of  Hnliir,  who  in  l.')H4  edited  and  partly 
translated  the  classic  version  of  the  whole  Bible  In 
vernacular.  This,  tliough  we  hear  it  is  unwiaely  discarde^l 
in  modem  Iceland,  ia  knunii  to  be  onv  uf  the  nobler 
amonf;  K.uro|)can  translations.  Partit  nf  it  arc  jnvcn  in 
the  Prone  Render  Vigfiisson  wrote  with  Powell,  and  he 
had  to  face  a  flharp  controversy  as  to  ita  merita.  Vigfiisson 
was  brought  up  on  the  old  literature,  ou  the  great  sagas, 
so  often  Htill  repeated  in  Northern  £annstcads.  'A  little 
anthology  of  modem  rlijTning  epigrams,  which  he  had 
made  up  out  of  his  own  early  niemoricH,'  i>i>rtray8  his 
childhood,  and  some  of  the  couplets  translated  by  Powell 
arc  reprinted  now.'  lie  had  an  innate,  rather  gnarled, 
yet  kindly  humour,  like  that  of  the  LoM-laud  Scot^  without 
their  bluntuess;  he  was  like  some  salient  personage  who 
had  walked  out  of  a  saga.  His  memory— uut  only  the 
lexicographer's  mcmorj'  for  wonb — for  tniit,  incident,  and 
custom,  was  immense  and  tenacious,  and  reached  for  hack 
in  his  life.  Some  notes  ou  liis  own  childhood,  dictated  to 
Powell,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  sharii,  simple  cteameiuj 
of  his  perceptiuiiH.  They  also  show  the  i^artnerti'  way  of 
work,  which  wa«  carried  ou  through  many  volumes 
Powell  kept  the  phrasing  aj*  it  stood,  with  its  simple 
colouring,  only  correcting  details  of  grammar  and  idiom, 
which  it  became  less  and  less  needful  to  do." 


VigfiisHon  was  brought  up  by  his  aunt  tmd  fostei'-mother, 
Katnn,  who  had  adopted  him  whilst  a  l«iby,  and  who  cared 
for  him  till  he  was  old  enough  to  be  set  to  hib  buok  and 
put  to  Hchool  at  Itcssastad  .  .  .  He  would  often  talk  of  his 
chihihood  before  he  went  to  Bessastad.  Of  his  aunt  he 
Bpoke  with  high  veneration.  [But]  he  told  me  how  he  got 
the  scar  on  his  brow  close  to  the  left  eye  by  nuiiiing  out 

■  Ke«  vol.  ii.  |>p.  40&-10,  ami  for  all  the  originaU  Corp.  Foet,  Bor., 
vol.  ii.  pp.  410-18. 

'  Tlio  extracts  qnotcd  arc  rurbftlly  from  this  dictated  note,  now  flmt 
pobllAhcd. 
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in  the  hayfield  to  escape  reHdin;^ '  to  his  aunt,  and  stumbling 
over  a  hnyranker  that  lay  in  the  frnws,  on  to  a  slmr[i  flint 
He  told  me  how  when  his  aunt  thought  ho  ought  to  be 

{ircparcd  for  the  college,  she  took  him  to  the  family  where 
lis  tutor  «*aa,  and  left  him  there  ajiOeep,  rising  early  in  the 
moruing  to  avoid  the  parting  that  she  could  not  bear. 
When  he  woke  he  was  in  an  agony  of  grief  that  nothing 
was  able  to  appcaiw,  and  he  wandered  out  crying  till  he 
came  to  a  little  waterfall,  by  which  he  lay  down :  and  the 
Round  of  it  calmed  and  Bootht^  him  at  ta^t  to  sleep ;  and 
there  ho  wag  found  still  a«lecp  when  they  went  out  to 
search  for  him.  He  found  it  very  hard,  amid  the  din* 
traction  of  new  surroundings,  to  leant  the  Catechism, 
which  is  the  chief  task  of  young  Icelanders  for  several 
veani,  so  that  the  good  folk  to  whom  he  was  ajmmitted 
began  to  di^Wlicve  \m  atnit'H  estimate  of  his  p<JM-ers.  itut 
at  lut  he  took  bis  1)ook  into  a  little  room  where  the 
weaver  was  sitting  at  work,  and  the  merry  Kwlft  irregular 
clatter  of  the  shuttle,  and  the  tapping  and  hammering  of 
the  weaver,  seemed  to  be  exactly  tlie  stimulua  his  brain 
wanted  :  my  that  iu  a  few  weeks  he  ha<l  doue  what  usually 
took  years,  and  was  able  to  be  confirmed  far  Ik'Iow  the 
average  age.  He  told  rae  of  long  coast-rides  on  beloved 
jwnies,  surefnoted  and  kindly  and  wise,  and  of  hearty 
welcome  at  forms  on  the  way.  And  of  ODe  well-remem- 
bered journey  with  the  father  he  had  so  rarely  seen,  in 
which  they  slept  the  night  in  the  summer  air  on  tho 
Moot-Plain.  And  as  they  passed  in  their  travel  cairn, 
and  liarrciw,  and  rock,  his  father  would  tell  him  of  tlio 
saga-heroes  after  whom  each  was  named.  He  told  me 
that  Mr.  Heath,  an  old  friend  and  servant  of  mine  at 
Oxford,  looks  not  unlike  his  father  in  face  and  form. 

Of  his  school  life  he  also  spoke ;  how  they  could  hear 
the  sound  of  Kgilssun's  fithlle  acruHt<  the  moor,  how  K^il»t>on 
would  c(»me  aenl  look  on  at  the  wrestling  and  match  tho 
boy.s  fairly,  and  how  he  liinwclf  had  M'restled  and  thrown 
his  mao ;  and  how  the  classic  tradition  of  wrestling  had 
survived  at  l^ssastad,  where  it  was  an  organized  sports 
He  told  me  how  he  spent  great  part  of  his  holidays  once 
staying  with  uu  old  priest  and  waking  up  his  registers 

'  *  At  my  prcwnt  time  of  Ufo  T  arn  nn  (^xressivw  reader,  and  it  amuMB 
tiM  to  think  thftt  my  earlimt  recollPL-iian  of  »  book  le  that  1  ran  axoap 
from  It,*    cVtgfdBMD's  M8,  in  l>aoiBh.) 
T.  r.  I  D 
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for  him,  uiikopt  sare^y  head  for  many  years ;  the  events 
being  rumemlx^red  by  curioua  traits— deaths  of  cows, 
casualties,  anil  the  like ;  but  the  wliole  thing  gut  into 
remarkable  order  in  the  end : — a  good  instance  of  the 
way  the  ancients  managed  their  chronology;  and  he  could^ 
he  siiid,  picture  one  of  Aix-'s  informauts  reckoning  out  hia 
facta  in  the  same  sort  of  way. 

He  alwA>ti  regretted  the  remoring  of  the  school  to 
Reykjavik  as  a  mistake  in  every  way. 

In  1849  Vigfu88on  left  school,  well  equipped  as  to 
knowledge  though  not  aa  to  funds,  for  Copenhagen,  which 
was  to  be  his  home,  save  for  excursions,  during  fifteen 
years.  The  University  lil)rary  contains  the  great  col- 
lection made  by  Anie  Magnusson  of  the  chief  vellum  and 
paper  manuscripts  of  the  old  Norse  literature.  Here, 
during  and  after  his  academic  course,  he  installed  himself; 
he  maHtered,  collated,  and  copied  the  materials  for  the 
work  of  his  life.  He  became  a  kind  of  guardian  genius, 
or  watching  familiar,  of  these  records,  which  are  of 
central  im|M)rta:ice.  His  treatise  (Thiinial),  written  when 
he  was  twenty-eight,  on  the  chronology  of  the  sagas — 
a  subject  which  of  course  involvoe  the  facts  of  their 
whole  history  and  grouping — founded  his  reputation,  and 
is  still  called  authoritative.  About  this  time  ho  got 
a  small  but  sufficient  post  aa  S/ip^ndiarius  Artuima- 
ffnneaniiJt.  Through  tiie  years  that  followed  he  showed 
surprising  energy  iu  transcribing,  editing,  and  publishing; 
his  chief  production  was  the  text  of  the  sagas  of  the 
Northern  bishops.  In  IH.'jO  he  visited  Germany,  and  paid 
the  call  on  Jacob  Orimm  wliich  he  dcscriljcs  with  such 
vivid  prec*ision  in  his  preface  to  the  Grimm  Centenary 
papers.  lie  remembered  with  pride  how  Grimm,  the 
veteran  of  Germau  folklore  and  philological  scholarship, 
greeted  him :  Sie  hahen  schone  Dinge  gethan.  After 
sojourns  in  Alunich  with  the  scholars  Mauror  and  M<iIhuii, 
he  returned  to  spend  five  years  more  at  Copenhagen, 
largely  in  copying  out  the  rast  vellum,  Flate^bok,  which 
he  printed  with  his  partner,  the  Norwegian  savant  Unger. 
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He  o^Q  talked  of  his  life  in  DcDmark.  and  Powell's  note 
coDtinacs,  alluding  to  a  viait  pai<l  hy  the  friends  in  1 884  :— 

flic  spofcc]  of  Copenhagen  and  hiR  student  life  there. 
We  viidted  together  the  [old  rooms]  in  the  Sli  comer  of 
Regentaeu  and  on  the  N.  ground-tloor.  From  thin  Iatt«r 
he  migrated,  when  hie  time  wjuj  up,  to  lodgings  in  the 
street  opposite,  flitting  his  goo<iH  through  the  window  for 
convenience.  He  used  to  si)t'iik  with  worrow  of  the  temp- 
tations of  drink,  and  the  unwholesome  food,  and  the 
phthisis  which  wrecked  many  a  fine  younf^  Icelander  in 
the  city.  He  spoke  of  Mmlvig's  lectures,  and  of  fttndent 
friends,  and  of  the  winter  when  with  some  of  them 
he  crossed  the  Sound  on  foot  to  meet  a  welcome  from 
Swedish  studentsL  Of  Larpent,  a  promising  young 
Hanover  student,  and  his  early  and  regretted  dcatlt,  lie 
often  spoke,  and  he  gave  me  copies  of  some  of  his 
translations  of  Mollcre.  He  hod  much  to  say  of  J6n 
Hignrdsson,  and  the  friendship  which  linked  them  till 
death  took  Sigurdsson,  of  their  talks  and  work  togetherj 
and  of  Sigurd:!«on's  magnanimous  nature.  From  Niel 
Matthias  Petersen  he  naid  he  learnt  much,  and  he  con- 
sidered him  a  nmn  of  singular  ability  and  insight  He  liked 
to  recall  the  lung  days  he  spent  in  the  niof  of  the  church 
over  ^Vrtie  Magniwson's  books  and  MSS.  Even  then  he 
saw  the  immense  value  of  Arne's  infoimation  rcs|>ecting 
MSS.  ;  and  his  c<i[)ie8  and  well-choBcn  transcripts  were  of 
permanent  value  to  him  long  afterwards. 

To  him  a  MS.  was  a  piece  of  life,  not  a  mere  wrap  of 
Tollnm  blotted  more  or  lesa  regularly  ;  he  wanted  to  know 
how,  why,  when,  and  by  whom  it  wa«  written ;  he  would 
follow  any  trace  like  a  sleuth-hound,  and  no  Indian  ever 
rend  sign  more  skilfully  than  ho  could  intcrpi-et  the 
faintest  signs  a  scrap  of  vellum  oifcrcd  by  which  \tA  age 
and  proveiuaice  might  be  inferred.  He  was  a  wonderful 
reader  of  fade<1  letters,  and  lias  recovered  many  iiiiportAut 
lost  paawiecs  by  his  method,  a  very  safe  one  (taught  him 
by  Sigurds«on,  aa  he  says  ' ),  of  ]>uttiiig  water  un  the  injured 
Tcllnm  Tor  a  while,  and  then  taking  it  out  and  plucing  it 
in  a  gocM  sidelight,  watching  till  at  a  certain  moment  the 
'  [}  grow  visible  once  more  for  a  few  secunde,  ere 
as  before: 
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He  Hhowed  me  the  walls  (since  then  done  away  with,  in 
the  i-age  for  a  Parisian /«M/»oi/r^  which  has  vulgarizud  tlie 
whole  place)  by  the  old  bastions  where  he  and  Sipirdsson 
and  other  Iriciids  had  walkeil  and  tidkcd  of  sagas  and 
histor)*  and  diplomatic  The  house  where  he  wrote,  id 
a  few  weeks  of  the  winter,  the  Timat<tl,  is  still  standing, 
aa  is  8igiirds8on's  house. 

The  visit  to  Norway  [in  1854]  was  a  really  inspiring 
voyage.  The  vivid  memory  he  preserved  of  the  Nor- 
wegian people  and  their  country  was  of  use  to  him 
continually,  and  gave  him  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with 
Norway  wliich  he  always  retained,  regarding  her  as 
the  mother-country  whence,  though  indirectly,  Iceland, 
especially  West  Iceland,  was  peopled. 

By  now,  therefore,  Mgfus^on  had  spent  his  youth  on 
bis  appointed  task,  resigning  even  the  prospect,  which  at 
one  time  »)ione  before  him,  of  marriage.  He  gave  himself 
to  hia  work  like  a  kind  of  lay  monk,  and  he  was  to  keep 
bis  cheerinesH  and  humanity  untouched  iu  spite  of  the 
sharp  struggle  which  lay  in  front  In  Scandinavia  and  in 
Gvnuany  ho  failed  of  preferment :  the  chair  of  Norso 
humanities,  which  he  wan  the  man  to  fill,  was  not  forth- 
coming; and  fate  led  him  to  England,  and  finally  to 
PowelL  Ho  had  paid  his  Inat  vimt  to  Iceland :  in  18G4  he 
accepted  the  invitation,  made  through  Dr.  0.  W.  Da«cnt, 
by  the  trustees  of  Ricliard  Cleasby,  that  he  should  come  to 
England  to  work  up  the  materials  left  by  Cleasby  for  his 
Icelandic  Dictionary.  After  two  years  in  Loudon  ho 
settled  in  Oxford  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  work  took 
ten  ye-ars ;  the  Itictionar;/  was  all  published  in  1874v  Iu 
course  of  it  Vigfussou  suffered  chagrins  and  even  decep- 
tions '  which  need  not  here  be  duscribi'd  Dean  Liddcll 
took  an  admirable  part  in  tho   work,  appreciating  the 

■  Bee  letter  by  Powcill  io  AtMrtantm,  Oct.  &,  181>&,  stntinp  that 
CIcM'by'ji  txtraciN  hiul  bc«ti  Mont  to  \'ij^tiaHou  by  poreon^  in  I>eDmArk 
in  uwU-**  fliiil  imperfect  fyrni,  this  'ilnijihftd  iant«rial'  fjoinj;  'dclilierately 
kvpt  back '  onti]  the  '  dictiouury  wm  ajiprrmrliii)^  i^'imLiik-tiun '.  It  was 
not  oven  then  used  by  Viirf'ilesou.  Tliia  oJtoir  waa  ono  uf  the  old 
eclioWe  woivt  troabln^  costinic  him  emllrEu  extra  toil,  though  it  left 
him  k  larger  sLarc  of  the  hoDonr  and  achiorcni'CDt. 
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Importance  of  this,  the  first  exhaustive  index  to  &  great 
litemtiire,  serving  Vigfilsson  with  his  own  experience  in 
the  making;  of  dictionaries,  aiding  and  condensing  liis  then 
defective  English,  and  smoothing  over  some  of  the  troubtea 
that  beset  a  proud  and  HenaitiTe  scholar  working  at  an 
unpopular  subject  in  a  foreign  laud.'  About  the  l}ic- 
tionary  itaelf,  which  is  not  only  a  great  monument  of 
exegesis,  but  full  of  life,  colour,  and  personal  memories, 
the  words  of  Dr.  Tliorkelsson,  Vigfdssou's  bittgraplier.  fall 
within  tlie  truth,  and  tliuy  are  not  the  lt«s  true  bccnnee 
philological  science  hna  admittedly  moved  fur  since 
Vigfikson  wrote : — 

That  book,  more  than  all  other  writingj*,  is  to  thank  for 
the  great  flowering  of  Itrelaudic  and  Northern  studies 
during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years.  .  .  .  And  above  all  it 
opene<l  a  glimpse  for  English  readers  into  the  sanctuair  of 
tnose  old  Northern  tales  and  poems,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  simply  and  solely  a  scaled  book  to  them.^ 

This  work,  and  the  prefaces  to  his  editions  of  the 
classics,  had,  in  Powell's  words,  opened  a  new  era  of 
Icelandic  schohinilup.  Yigfiisson's  further  aim  was 
nothing  less  than  to  elucidate  the  whole  history  of  the 
classic  l^ndinavian  literature.  But  thin  labour  he  had 
only  begun :  and  until  the  Dictionary  appeared  he  had 
written  almost  entirely  in  his  own  language,  with  its  very 
limited  public  It  was  the  service  of  Oxford  to  VigfusHon 
and  to  hcrHolf  that  she  found  him  an  English  audience, 
and  also  his  predestined  interpreter.  He  proceeded  to 
realize  his  plan  of  presenting  the  mastiT-writings  of  his 
country  in  their  true  (»ersi»ective  and  importance.  In  this 
labour  Powell  was  his  partner,  and  the  two  names  cannot 
beMparaled. 

'  The  etory  is  told  in  LiddcU's  words  In  the  Memoirt  of  hint  by 
H.  L.  ThoDiiwon,  \iW,  pp.  205-8.  *He  was  a  thoroogli  Bchulur,' 
»yA  the  Dean, 'worked  lU:c  &  horso,  and  wu  altogether  a  capital 
fellow.' 

'  *  Nckrolog  •  in  ArkitfSr  Norduk  Filologi,  1689.  p.  169. 
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To  judge  Powell's  achievement,  it  is  needful  to  see  what 
wa«  the  Bcope  of  their  common  phin,  and  how  much  of  it 
has  beeu  carried  out  It  is  sometimes  said  or  implied  that 
ita  aim,  or  fruit,  wan  little  more  thau  to  introduce  the 
matter  of  Iceland  to  tlie  EngliHh  reader.  Rut,  in  fact, 
each  of  Vigfiiason's  workH,  whether  Eughsh  waa  its  medium 
or  not,  was,  with  the  partial  exception  of  the  Icef^nfiie 
Prose  Reader,  a  new  achievement  in  gcholar«hip.  The 
English  language  was  einiply  a  great  sounding-board,  by 
which  he  imtriotically  hoped  that  hia  voice  would  carry 
farther.  Had  he  found  a  post  in  Germany,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  tried  to  tiae  Gennan  in  the  same  way.  But  ho 
never  felt  at  home  in  Germany,  and  hia  own  temper  and 
the  temper  of  his  nation  is  in  many  ways  nearer  to  the 
English  tlmn  it  is  to  the  German  temi»er,  l>eing  less  [K'dantic 
and  HcntiuientiU.  In  any  case,  in  Enghuid  he  found  liim- 
Bclf,  and  by  gootl  luck  and  natural  affinity  he  came  on 
Powell,  whose  actnal  share  in  the  performance,  aa  will 
soon  appear,  must  never  bo  judged  by  his  own  expressions 
of  humility  and  was  never  underrated  by  Vigfusson  for 
a  moment.  Together  they  fonned  and  executed,  as  far  us 
could  be,  the  double  purpose  of  promoting  Icelandic 
scholarship  and  placing  their  reaiilts  before  all  who  could 
read  English. 

Vigfusson,  working  single-handed,  had  already  given,  in 
bis  Dictionary,  the  keys  of  the  langiiagi?.  With  Powell 
he  gradually  shaped  a  scheme  of  labour  which  might  fill 
much  of  the  remainder  of  hiit  own  life,  and  which  was  to 
be  made  possible  by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  It  had 
four  distinct  sections.  (1)  A  sketch-history  of  Icelandic 
literature,  especiidly  of  the  prose,  was  required,  with  a 
statcmcut  of  all  the  manuscript  sources,  groupings  of  sagas, 
outstanding  problems,  and  critical  verdicts.  This  was 
realized  in  the  Proi^goinena  to  SUtrlmtga  Saga,  (2)  Fur- 
ther, English  students  and  beginners  must  have  a  grammar 
in  EngHsh,  and  representative  extracts  annotated.  This 
was  realised  in  the  Icdamlic  Prose  Reader.    (3)  There 
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must  be  a  complete  and  ordered  collection,  with  fall  com- 
mentarv,  ntid  with  English  vcreions,  of  the  best  claBsical 
writings,  uf  the  uld  Icelandic  poemH.  Tliis  was  madu  in 
the  Corpiu  Poetimun  Soreaie,  (4)  The  largest  tai^c 
remained.  There  waa  to  be  a  eomplete  library,  with  texts 
and  translations,  of  all  that  is  really  classic  in  the  old 
Northern  proee :  a  preeentmeiit,  in  fact,  of  one  of  the 
finest  and  must  individual  literatunxs  uf  the  Middle  Age& 
It  will  be  »ccn  how  that  crowning  (wrtion  of  the  scheme 
wag  only  carried  through  in  respect  of  one  great  section, 
which  is  contained  in  the  (}riffine»  Isitandicae,  and  bow 
this  work  was  only  pnblishcd  sixteen  years  after  Vigfusson's 
and  one  year  after  Powell'ii  death.  But  the  whole  enter- 
prise was  a  great  and  comprelienHire  uue,  and  in  spite  of 
certain  cle-ar  almtcnientfl  that  have  to  bo  mentioned,  the 
pert  of  it  that  is  executed  is  both  in  quality  and  maaa 
a  noble  legacy  to  scholarship. 

The  first  two  of  those  works,  the  literary  history  and 
the  Prose  Reader,  went  forward  together.  Whou  Powell's 
handwriting '  first  comes  to  our  view,  in  1877,  he  is  already 
fanmersed  in  both  tasks,  and  nearing  the  end  of  the  former. 
They  may  be  touched  on  separately.  Vigfdason  wrol« 
in  1878  tliat  he  had 

hoped  some  years  ago  to  accompany  my  Lexicon,  aa 
lexicogniphcrs  do,  with  an  introduction  to  the  ancient 
language  and  literature :  but  this  was  not  to  be.  How- 
ever, now  one-half  of  that  task  is  performed,  though  tho 
second  bad  rcmtuncd  undone. 


*  Down  to  about  18W)  Vigfdsaon  anJ  PowoU  BelHom  dntod  their 
letter*  to  eacb  ulhtir,  no  tluit  Uiti  order  has  to  he,  and  QHiially  ia, 
Mttled  by  intcntal  iu'licatiunM.  But  1  havo  H»eii  no  letter  writ- 
ten by  Powell  to  any  one  which  is  probal'ly  cftrtier  than  1877,  and 
few  beforo  1S8Q  written  to  any  ono  but  Vi^iIjuKD.  lu  ODo  of 
September,  1877,  to  Mr.  F.  P.  Banmrd,  Powell  ia  found  eJeninE  * 
petitioii  on  behalf  of  tho  Pcngu  iiiurdererB  ('  i  bar  people  being 
lunged  eS  ell'j;  ui'l  picking  up  'an  old  trniiitlAtion,  Ibilian,  of 
fitUtODloe,  1560,  for  BoF.,  and  an  itoUc  TerenM,  Godfroj-  of  Lngd.,  1661, 
fbrtiieaame*. 
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These  words  are  iu  tlie  preface  to  Sturiunga  Saga^  an 
edited  but  untranalatcd  text  of  the  hifltorics  written  by 
or  aiisigncd  ta  SturJa  Thordsson,  who  died  late  iu  the 
thirteeuth  ceuturv.  and  was  the  last  classic  biatorian  of 
the  North.  The  l*r()legomena  to  tliis  edition,  about  two 
hundred  pages  long,  are  in  Powell'ft  English.  IJtcrary 
histories  are  usually  hard  to  read ;  they  are  not  like  the 
eagaa ;  they  cannot  be  a  true  narrative.  They  do  not 
move  in  a  straight  line,  but  go  round  iu  a  spiral,  or  series 
of  overlapping  circles.  Such  books  are  profitable  wlieu 
they  lead  the  reader  away  from  tliemselves  to  the  originals, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  their  usual  oud  and  warrant  is  to 
be  forgotten.  They  group  achoola,  and  interpret  ten- 
dencies, but  they  are  not  so  much  living  springs  as,  in 
Powell's  phrase,  tanks ;  and,  when  they  are  built  on  the 
fuuraquiiru,  Bolidly-cemented  Gernmn  plan,  they  are  an 
undoubted  convenience  in  the  scholar's  home.  But  some- 
times their  result  is  hx  higher  than  this ;  it  is  higher  in 
Gaston  Paris's  sketch  of  mediaeval  French  literature;  it  ia 
higher  in  Vigf  Asson's  Prvleyomena,  Here  the  work  is  new, 
it  is  an  irrigation  nf  now  and  uiiclalnie'l  territory.  It  long 
remains  nnbettered  save  by  the  further  thoughts  of  the 
writer,  and,  as  Powell  says,  it  is  a  thing  'no  one  but 
himself  could  have  done'.  Behind  it  is  the  picture  of 
hinu  He  has  lived  among  the  'dark  begrimed  vellums', 
which  no  one  else  knows  su  well :  and  he  has  not  only 
<leciphered  them,  but  they  have  t«ld  him  their  respective 
worth  and  dat«8  and  mutual  connexions,  as  he  piitieutly 
names  one  liypothesis  after  another  till  he  has  rested  in 
that  which  he  finds  most  valid.  Ilia  knowledge  is  rooted 
in  the  crafts  of  palaeography,  language,  genealogy,  and 
local  history ;  but  it  reaches  up  to  the  overtones  of  style, 
and  ia  warmed  antl  pervaded  by  his  vision  of  men  and 
women  dead  seven  centuries  ago.  The  tongue  that  he 
reads  is  essentially  that  of  his  native  parish,  with  its 
reaerA'ed  humour  and  varied  expresHivenese.  Vigfusson 
states  that  he  handled  every  Icelandic  vellum  and  fra^- 
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tnent  of  Tellmn  in  tlie  N^ortliem  lands,'  and  we  can 
well  believe  iL  Thia  is  literary  history  and  criticiBm 
indeed,  auch  as  we  should  all  like  to  write  *if  we  luul  the 
mind'.  But  for  Powell,  it  might  hare  been  limited  to 
Icelandic  or  to  Danish  and  Korwegian  readers.  PoweH'a 
English  already,  even  at  this  date,  catches  the  apt 
simplicity  of  the  writings  it  describes,  and  it  is  not  hard 
to  gueHS  where  niauy  a  turn  and  example  comes  from  his 
hand.  VigfiW^on  had  u  keen  outlook  on  general  history, 
and  welcomed  the  peculiar  power  of  his  colleuguu  to  open 
vindowM  and  light  up  viHtas  by  sudden  parallel  and  cita- 
tion. Their  compoiiite  but  happily-wedded  style  is  well 
seen  in  the  passage  that  describes  the  outlets  found  by 
the  early  Icelanders  into  the  great  world  of  Europe ;  and 
though  nothing  narmnts  us  in  precit«el,v  di»ceriiiug  their 
shares,  the  long  ttight  of  Powell  is  probiibly  here  ap[Hireiit. 
In  any  case  it  is  a  good  instance  of  their  joint  work,  and 
reminds  us  of  Powell's  later  revicwa 

The  period  during  which  the  sagaa  were  making  WU 
bnt  brief,  nor  cohUI  it  have  been  otlicrwisc  ;  the  combinft- 
tlon  of  circumstances  which  will  produce  such  a  literature 
is  rare  and  transitory.  The  Sagati  of  Iceland,  like  tlie 
Elizabetlimi  drama,  are  the  outward  expression  of  tho 
innermost  heart  of  a  great  Age,  the  pasBion-flowcr,  as  It 
M-ere,  which  blooms  and  fades  in  a  day.  .lust  as  the 
discover)'  of  America,  the  Reformation,  the  struggle  with 
Spain,  the  spread  of  Classical  Literature,  metamorphosed 
tlie  Knglislunen  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  drew  them 
up  Into  a  higher  region  of  mental  life,  so  the  discovery  of 
the  >Ve«terD  Lautls  (as  new  and  strange  to  the  Norsemen 
as  Mexico  and  Pern  to  the  CwufuiMufiorps)^  the  suddcD 
outburst  of  the  Wiking  life  (like  the  free  career  of  tho 
half-pirate  adventurers  of  the  Spanish  Main)  with  all  its 
adventure  and  danger  on  nca  and  limd,  the  close  contact  in 
peace  and  war  with  the  Kelts,  whose  ancient  civilisation 
was,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  in  many  points  superior  to  that 

'  Praf.  pp.  xxriii-xxix  to  OrkrKyinga  Sa^a,  London,  J8S7,  1  vol*., 
BotU  Series',  nn  oMer  work,  Uto  finiiJieH,  and  tlotie  hy  Vi^dtmon 
alone;  quoted  by  Thorkclwon  la  Arfdv^l.  o.,  p.  160.  See  too  Corp. 
Poet,  Bar.,  vol.  f.  p.  xlU. 
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of  the  invmlera,  and  therefore  the  Btronger  in  ito  influ- 
ence,— all  seem  to  have  (Jeeplj-  uffeettid  the  Xortheni  miud 
and  wrought  it  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it  had  ever  before 
attained  So  Koon  as  the  right  note  in  struck,  the  right 
form  of  expression  hit  on,  the  Saga,  the  Heroic  lay,  or  tho 
Drama,  starts  into  life  'full-armed'  as  it  were,  lasts  a  few 
ycara  in  fnl)  beauty  and  power,  and  flinliB  quickly  back 
into  decay.  \Vc  have  indeed  the  Epigonic  |)oetr>'  and 
paeudo-Sagas  of  the  Decadence  in  Iceland,  but  we  could 
almost  regret  that  the  cliangc  had  not  come  sooner  and 
snapped  the  thread  of  continuity  before  their  birth.' 

Aa  tho  StuHmiffa  volumcB  are  not  accessible  to  all, 
a  criticism  may  also  Iw  quoted  of  the  great  Saga  of  Njal, 
Powell's  early  favourite  in  boyhood.  It  is  the  best  kno*-n 
to  English  students  of  all  old  Northern  books.  The  passage 
also  illustrates  his  ever-present  sense  of  the  higher  bearings 
of  primitive  law. 

This  Saga  has  alwaye,  and  Justly,  been  placed  fureiuoet 
of  all  In  many  respects  It  stands  alone,  oelonging  to  no 
Bchool,  and  peculiar  in  matter,  style,  and  spirit,  in  area 
the  widest,  in  interest  the  most  universal,  having  the 
Althing,  the  focus  of  Icelandic  political  life,  for  its  centre, 
but  noticing  men  and  places  thnmghout  the  whole  Scandi- 
navian empire.  The  Saga  of  I41W,  par  rxreUcncf,  it  is 
based  on  the  most  important  element  of  early  society,  and 
the  lesson  it  teaches  is  of  a  Divine  retribution,  and  that 
evil  bringH  its  own  reward,  in  spite  of  all  that  human 
wisdom  and  courage,  even  innocence,  can  do  to  opiKwe  it. 
Hence,  while  inspiring  the  deei«;st  interest  and  the  wannest 
pleasure,  it  has  almost  the  character  of  a  sacred  book,  and 
is  read  with  reverence,  Tho  very  spirit  indeed  of  Early 
Law  seems  to  breathe  through  its  pagea,  showing  the 
modem  English  reader  the  high  ideal  wiiich  his  kinsmen 
strove  long  ago  to  attain.  To  judge  of  this  work  fairly  it 
must  bo  rt?ad  in  the  original,  for  much  of  the  subtle  l»eauty 
of  its  style,  the  admirable  play  of  ita  dialogue,  and  at  times 
Iho  very  technical  peculiarity  of  its  matter,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  loBtin  any  translation  however  faithful^ 

These  extracts  are  made  partly  because,  though  the 
*  ProUgoTusna,  p.  xxvi.  '  Ibid.,  p.  xlit. 
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matter  mnitt  be  chiefly  Vigfdseon's,  they  show  for  the 
firat  time  the  movement  of  Powell's  orig^innl  MTiting  in 
its  hiHtorical  and  appreciative  vein.  They  have  its  Him- 
pUcity,  natural  cadence,  pictureequo  (never  muddy)  coloar, 
and  Bometimes  breathless  pace.  There  was  a  kinship  of 
exprcHHinn  betneen  the  two  partners,  which  use  and  inter- 
course drew  closer.  The  npparitinn  that  Powell  must  have 
been  in  the  life  of  his  solitary  Meml !  The  genial  glow  and 
Welih  sympathy,  never  requiring  explanations,  of  the 
yooogier  man  were  like  a  fire  briuging  out  the  secret 
writing  in  the  mind  of  the  elder.  Human  ties,  we  may 
eeriouRly  say,  are  not  often  so  little  amis.'L  Here  it  is  well 
to  copy  once  for  all,  as  it  holds  good  of  the  whole  of  their 
later  life  in  common,  the  picture  that  each  man  drew  of 
his  intercourse  with  the  other.  The  workroom  in  London 
or  Oxford  was  cleared  for  the  day  of  irrelevant  books  and 
furniture,  and  the  oven  happy  routine  of  dictation,  con- 
verse, and  transcription  was  followed  for  weeks  on  end. 
Vigfiisson's  account  appears  in  his  preface  to  Sturiunffa^ 
dated  Dec  4,  ISIS.  He  refers  to  hia  friend's  serrices  la 
drafting  Prolegomena : — 

I  am  under  great  obligation  to  my  Aricnd,  Mr.  Frederick 
York  Powell,  Law-locturer  of  Christ  Church,  without 
whoso  generous  and  ever-ready  help  and  sympathy  they 
would  hanily  have  appeared.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we 
have  day  after  day  sat  closeted  t(^^>ther,  he  taking  down 
acro6s  the  table  my  thoughts  and  theories,  one  talking, 
one  writing  and  putting  into  shape.  Thus,  though  tho 
substance  and  drift  of  arguments  are  mine,  the  Kugli^h, 
with  the  esoeptiun  of  h\i»  aiid  phrases  here  and  there, 
1%  Mr.  Powell's  throughout.  Many  improvements  also  Iwar 
his  markt>,  Huch  as  tlie  applit^-ation  to  English  Lau'  in  ^  3.3, 
besides  many  toucbe;*,  especially  in  §  3  (the  Saga  Character- 
istics). But  even  more  than  this,  the  constant  exchange 
of  thought,  and  tho  sympathetic  converaatiou  ou  every 
kind  of  subject,  has  been  a  great  beneBt  to  me,  calling 
forth  and  unlocking  many  thoughts  and  things  hidden 
away  and  lialf  forgotten,  besides  relieving  mo  of  the  irk- 
soioe  solitary  task  of  writing. 
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And  PowoB  wrote  of  Vigffisson  :— 

It  WBB  on  the  Prolegomena  that  I  first  began  to  work 
with  him  ;  and  from  the  day  that  I  began  taking  notes  at 
his  dictation,  in  1877,  until  the  day  ho  died,  T  possod  mora 
time  with  him  than  witli  any  other  friend  I  had.  In 
Oxford  wc  used  to  work  tot^ethcr  at  hia  rooms  two  or 
throe  aftcnioona  a  week,  and  often  of  evenings  at  my 
rooms.  In  the  vacations  he  used  to  take  lodgings  near 
where  1  lived  m  London,  and  wo  worked  from  10  till  7.30 
or  later  in  my  house  (breaking  off  only  for  meals  and 
a  brisk  afternoon  walk)  for  weeks  together,  for  almost 
three  munthM  uf  eacli  year.  In  this  way  we  GiUinIied  the 
Prolej/ome/Kt,  and  then  set  to  work  on  the  Icelandic 
Prose  Reader.  It  was  while  wc  were  on  this  that  I 
stayed  six  weeks  with  him  at  St.  John's  Villas  one  long 
vacation. ' 

Tlie  value  of  this  altiance  and  discipline  to  Powell's 
raiiid  is  apparent  It  gave  him  what  he  ought  to  have  had, 
but  had  missed,  at  Oxford.  He  could  now  satisfy  the 
dream,  that  was  once  cherished  in  our  imiversitiee,  ol 
sitting  in  the  study  of  the  master  of  learning,  watching  his 
ways,  helping  to  produce  his  works,  and  soon  becoming 
his  indispensable  itfirtncr.  Powell  was,  of  course,  himself 
already  learned  for  so  young  a  man  :  but  now  be  received 
'a  baptism  of  such  as  are  of  riper  years'.  It  was  the 
baptism  of  method,  and  method  Powell  had  neither  by 
nature  nor,  hitherto,  by  training.  And  from  a  pedant  he 
would  never  have  endurtnl  to  leani  method,  so  tliat  he  was 
happy  in  learning  it  from  a  man  of  gcnina.  Moreover  he 
was  forced  for  a  long  while  to  concentrate  his  powers. 
Xothing  could  turn  Yigfusson,  though  he  was  not  in  the 
least  narrow  in  his  outlook.  A  man  who  liuti  viTitten  out 
every  word  of  a  big  dictionary  conld  hardly  unlearn,  if  he 
tried,  the  art  of  being  persistent.  To  know  that  five  yean 
hence  one  will  be  doing  jui«t  the  same  work,  though  on 
a  later  letter  of  the  alphabet,  deadens  all  but  ver}-  strong 
minda.    With  this  habit  behind  him,  Vigfutieon  moved  for 

'  From  obllTiary  notice  In  The  Aeademff.   Sec  vol.  a.  pp.  S44-i'J0. 
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ihc  rcfut  of  his  life  in  an  iron  reg:ularity  on  hiit  clioRcn  path. 
Powell  needed  siteh  a  man  to  work  with,  to  hold  his 
imagination  and  affection,  to  keep  the  end  in  new,  and  to 
save  his  force  from  being  ditrtracted.  And  be  bad  tliis 
companionsliip  for  twelve  years. 

Sturtunga  Saga  was  published  in  December,  1878,  and  in 
Way  of  the  next  year  came  out  the  Icelandic  Prose  Reader, 
wbicb  bad  been  taking  shape  for  many  months  :  a  skilful 
and  valuable  piece  uf  mii«ionary  work,  wliicb  has  led  many 
to  Xorthcni  studies.  It  is  more  than  a  grammar  and 
intruductiou  to  the  simpler  proec ;  It  includes  many  pre- 
liminnricfl  to  adrancc^l  study  in  itii  remarkii  on  the 
maouBcript  sources,  the  rune«,  and  the  law-text*  The  work 
of  framing  the  notes  fell  to  Powell :  but  in  tliis  and  their 
later  boukH  the  whole  re8|K>ni^ibility  wau  shared.  The  bitj^  of 
translation,  however,  contained  in  these  notes  were  a  kind 
of  rehearsal  for  Powell  of  the  great  labour  soon  to  follow. 

Before  deacribing  the  next  great  venture,  the  CorpriS 
Poetioum  lioreale,  we  may  choose  a  few  notes  from 
Powell's  letters  of  these  years.  All  are  to  Vigfdiwon  ; 
most  of  them  deal  with  the  dctnils  of  Sttirlungn  and  the 
Header  ;  and  none  from  Vigfusson  are  extant,  apparently, 
till  1880.  The  first  that  need  be  quoted  was  TVTttteu  some 
time  late  in  1878:— 

I  wished  to  thank  you  before  I  went  down  from  Oxford 
for  the  very  kind  mention  you  mado  of  me  in  the 
Sturlunga  preface,  which  was  so  much  more  flattering  and 
kind  than  I  deserved,  and  I  should  like  ali^o  to  exprem  my 
gratitude  to  yon  for  the  great  trouble  and  patiouco  you 
have  taken  with  mo.  I  have  never  learnt  so  much  from 
any  one  in  my  life  ats  I  have  from  you,  and  it  will  be  always 
a  subject  of  great  prido  to  mo  to  have  been  of  such  slight 
asaintance  to  you  as  1  hare  been  permitted  to  he. 

1  have  written  you  this,  because  1  always  feel  that  I 
cannot  thank  yon  prop^'rly  in  talk,  and  !  nhould  not  like 
you  to  thuik  tl'iat  I  do  not  feel  the  obligation  1  am  under 
'to  you. 

In  the  same  year  he  writes  on  Schopenhauer,  one  of  tho 
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few  Oerman  pbUoMophers  whom  he  ever  cared  to  reftdP 
He  was  too  much  in  love  with  lifo  to  be  touched  by' 
pet>«imiBtic  theory,  and  bi^  own  Htraiu  of  melaucholy  wbsj 
quite  different — there  was  lesH  will  and  no  rancour  in  it—] 
from  thai  of  the  great  dogmatic  Oerman. 

I  am  glad  you  are  pleai^ed  with  Schopenhauer.  I  think 
he  ia  the  onlv  readable  or  likeable  (Semian  philosopher 
since  Kant.  You  will  like  hia  Apboruimti  if  you  hare  not 
read  them  yet.  They  are  very  witty,  and  dcciairc  to  the' 
Dtmoat  I  think  they  express  the  man  very  welL  I  havo 
never  read  bis  great  book,  but  they  say  it  ia  clever  and 
clear.  He  had  the  moRt  splendid  set  of  prejudices,  and 
was  quite  unlike  a  German.  There  ought  to  be  a  really 
good  life  of  him,  eihort  and  leaving  out  all  but  tlic  pentoniU 
part  of  it ;  the  pbiloBophy  df>cHn't  much  matter  and  speaks 
for  itself.  Mis8  Zimmern's  book  i»  dull,  but  has  enough  to 
make  one  wi»h  for  more,  and  the  little  French  book  I  have 
on  him  ia  too  much  given  to  the  philosophy. 

Powell  may  have  been  reading  the  Parerga  und  Paror 
lipomena,  where  the  creed  of  pe^Lraicim  is  popularly  set 
forth  in  Schopenhauer's  sharpest  style  The  desired  book 
is  spoken  of  again  in  one  of  Powell's  la^it  letters  (1904) :  it 
has,  wo  may  remark,  never  been  written  in  English. 
Id  other  letters  of  this  period  come  glimpses  of  an  onerous  if 
happy  life.  Powell  watt  teaching,  doing  mai»eti  of  examin- 
ing, working  in  Bloomsbury  at  hin  Karly  English  author)- 
ties,  and  drafting  for  the  Eiicydopiiedia  Briiannxea  the 
article  'Icelandic  Language  and  liitcratui-c',  which  was  to 
appear  in  ItiSl.  He  owns  and  probably  overstateii  hia  debt 
to  VigfilsHon  for  this  article :  ia  afinid  It  is  '  too  much  of 
a  rfvAanffh  of  Prokgomena ;  but  I  think  it  will  rather 
aend  readers  there  than  stand  in  any  way  in  its  place.*  But 
before  this  task  was  fiuished  a  disappointment  aw(utcd  the 
two  &ienda.  In  January,  1879,  between  the  iaaoe  of 
Sturbuiffa  and  that  of  the  Header,  they  niade  a  ])roposHJ 
to  tlie  Oxford  Press  to  issue  the  Landndma-Bftk,  the 
Book  of  the  Settlement,  which  is  the  foundation-etone  of 
Icelandic  history :   and  with  it  the  Prmt  Edda,  chiefly 
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conBisiing  of  the  ^unniiH  talcs  of  the  old  gods,  put  together 
lung  after  the  Cuitversiou  by  Siiurri  tlie  htt^torian.  The 
former  work  waa  destined  at  la.st  to  appear  in  1906  ia 
Origins  Ulandicae.  Bat  the  Press  conld  not  theu  see 
its  way  to  accept  the  project.  Vijffusson's  remarks  on 
this  refuflal  are  not  extant ;  bnt  i'owell  answered  them, 
and  hid  letter  may  bo  giren  entire,  in  order  to  show  his 
Btylc  at  this  date :  it  baa  not  all  the  life,  whim,  and 
iridescence  of  his  later  years,  but  his  heart  and  generoaitj 
are  there. 

6  Stumford  QroTt  Wett, 

Upper  ClApton,  E.  LonHon. 

Dkar  Da.  ViGFcesoN,— Mr.  Trice  wrote  mo  aa  to 
the  Delegates'  decitiion,  which  I  am  very  Korry  abont.  I 
wish  I  were  a  rich  man,  as  I  could  then  cuarantee  a  certain 
amount  of  the  money  to  the  Frestt  and  get  them  to  under- 
take the  books,  and  if  ever  I  get  any  money  ao  that  I  am 
able  to  do  ho,  I  certainly  will 

In  case  you  think  of  offering  Lnndndma-BAk  to  the 
Rolls  Series,  if  1  can  make  out  any  statement  for  you.  or 
Bee  any  one,  plejwe  make  any  use  of  me  you  can.  1  shall 
be  at  the  Museum  on  Satunlay  next,  when  t  shall  see 
LiddiHdale,  as  I  leave  here  ou  Tuesday  next  I'm  afraid  I 
fihau't  be  able  to  sec  Sweet  till  I  return. 

I  will  t«cnd  yon  my  address  when  I  move. 

Yesterday  I  went  to  the  Academy,  but  there  are  not 
many  good  pictures  iu  it,  and  it  rai[ie<]  very  baillv  nearly 
idl  <j(ay.  To-day  is  the  first  really  fine  day,' and  the  fields 
and  trees  look  beautiful.  1  am  jui^t  recovering  from  my 
lasiuetis  of  the  end  of  term,  and  getting  to  work  a  little 
bit,  copying  out  all  the  notices  for  Mr.  Price,  and  setting 
Some  exiunination  paperu. 

I  picked  up  yeflterday  for  3rf.  one  of  the  beautiful  Noa. 
of  the  Mniu>iru  [de  la\  SocUU'  [dcs\  Antiquttirf[f>]  du 
Norii^  full  of  plateH.  The  letterpress  as  usual  worth  little, 
tlie  drawings  uxtpiisite. 

I  have  finished  and  sent  back  to  Rhys  the  Taylor  Rune- 
book.  It  is  ingenious  in  parts,  but  he  is  not  really  muster 
of  his  subject  nor  has  he  read  Huggc's  pamphlets,  but  it 
doesn't  matter  one  way  or  another  much. 

I  hope  you  will  have  some  better  news  next  time  I  hear 
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from  you.  I  am  very  much  disappointed  aboat  these  two 
books,  Edda  and  Lnndndnia-lidL  1  had  hoped  m>  much 
to  8CC  Chcm  publitihix)  in  Kngland  in  a  propter  form  under 
3rour  cHri'.  However^  I  hope  that  the  time  will  yet  come 
when  that  may  be. 

My  mother  is  coming  tmck  from  RuRflia  to-morrow, 
tbrough  Frauce.  I  shall  hear  about  my  sister,  and 
Russian  wav8  at  present,  which  seem  very  curious. 

I  hope  when  you  have  not  much  to  do  and  your  '  letter- 
day  '  comes  round,  you  will  send  uic  a  few  words  if  you 
can  spare  the  time ;  till  when  believe  me,  dear  Dr. 
Tigfiueon, 

YouTB  verj-  ^thfuUy, 

F.   TOBK   POWKLL. 

VigfiiaBon  now  fell  back  on  the  itloa  of  a  Poetry  Reader 
on  a  small  scale  to  follow  the  Prose  Reader.  It  was  at 
Powclle  iiwt-aoee,  in  the  course  of  1879,  that  a  larger  plan 
watt  preu^d  iuBtead.  It  was  felt  that  the  tittle  book,  if 
accepted,  might  only  block  the  great  book.  Powell 
wished  tu  have  '  a  large,  permaui^iit,  and  munuiiicutal 
one '.  Thia  waa  the  Corpus  Poeticum  Boretde,  the  third 
inntalment  of  the  scheme  already  dcRcribed.  It  was  to  be 
an  edition  of  the  whole  ancient  Northern  i>oetry,  with 
translations  and  full  commentary.  '  They  must  see,'  he 
observed,  '  tliat  it  is  the  greatest  honour  to  them,  in  fact 
their  only  rainon  ifetre,  aa  a  Univeraity  Press,  to  publish 
books  which  won't  immediately  pay.'  The  ClareDdou 
Press  did  s*ee  it,  accepted  the  venture  iu  May  1880,  and 
published  it  in  1883.  The  work  filled  nearly  three  years 
of  anxious,  persistent  toil,  founded,  in  Vigfilsson's  case,  on 
tlie  thoughts  of  uearly  forty  years :  and  it  waa  the  first  and 
best  chance  for  Powell  to  show  the  freshnciw  of  his  learning 
and  ]m  hitherto  half-tested  gifty  as  a  translator.  It  was 
the  last  work  on  a  generous  scale  that  received  the  final 
revision  of  both  partuers.  It  remains  the  Ixjst-known  of 
their  labours,  and  tliey  must  long  be  remembered,  for 
good  or  ill,  as  the  editors  of  the  Corpus  Poeticum 
Boreale.    They  auswered  iu  common  for  the  work,  and 
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did  H  in  common,  though  their  shares  can  at  several 
|>oinU  bo  clearly  diminpnii^hcd.  Withont  the  expert's 
claim  to  jud^e  it  with  uuthurity,  oue  utay  call  it  a  book 
that  did  noble  nolid  service  and  in  left  Htaiiding,  despite 
distinct  and  admitted  faullH,  and  dcHpite  that  advance  of 
Xorthern  scholarship  which  ia  dne  8o  gi'catly  to  it»  authors 
thcni  selves. 

It  is  the  fir>tt  complete  collection  uf  the  texte,  only  a 
fewofquitc  minor  note  being  omitted.  It  containn  all  the 
Northern  verse,  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  ccntnry, 
that  is  of  any  value,  aawcll  an  much  titat  isonly  oferuditu 
interest  Of  the  tatter  and  Ic**  intcrcstinR  portion,  in 
a  general  way  representing  the  decadence,  and  called  the 
'Court  Poetry',  the  Corpus  m  actually  the  firet  collected 

■  text  in  existence  ;  and  this  portion  HIIh  most  of  the  second 
of  the  two  volumes.  The  first  volume  is  taken  up  with 
the  veme  of  the  classic  ago  and  stamp.  This,  of  coarse, 
had  been  edited  before  by  a  series  of  scholars,  of  whom 
the  latest,  in  1807,  liad  been  Dr.  Bugge,  of  Chrietiaiiia. 
But  the  whole  scheme  of  Vigfiinson,  the  whole  liattery  he 
brought  to  bear,  were  fresh.  He  aimed  at  an  approximate 
grouping  of  the  clasaic  ver»e  into  its  true  periods  and 
historic  schools ;  and  at  radical  recomrtructiuDs  of  the 
text,  founded  on  hia  unequalled  knowlcflge  of  the  MSS. 
and  of  his  own  tongue.  He  also  hail  a  wholly  new  theory 
to  promntgato  as  to  the  locAlity  of  the  Kddlc  poem*  He 
H  pleaded  that  they  were  written  neither  in  Iceland  nor 
Norway  at  all,  but  in  the  Western,  or  liritish,  Islea.  Ho 
wislicfi  to  illnminate  them,  by  his  new  analysis,  as  regards 
time,  place,  and  provenance,  of  their  (KTvading  mytho- 
logical elements.  He  had  original  views  on  the  alliterativo 
^  metre  which  is  common  to  all  the  old  Germanic  races — 
f  Teutonic,  English,  and  Northern.  He  brought  together 
tables  of  that  |)eculiar  poetic  diction  of  synonyms  which 
makes  these  verses,  like  those  of  Anglo-Haxon,  alien,  and 
perhaps  for  ever  alien,  to  our  minds,  trained  as  we  are  in 
classic  styles  and  Southeni  rhythms.     Ue  wished  to  Lllus- 
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trat«  the  poetry  at  every  point  from  the  proBC  or  eafl^i- 
litcraturc.  Xor  docs  the  weight  of  no  erudite  and  complex 
a  piirpoue  deaden  \\\s  human  or  critical  8>'nipathy,  for  he 
judges,  appreciatett,  Hvch  in  and  with  the  past,  and  his 
verdicts  on  men  and  mtyloH  are  not  the  facile  elcRant  ones 
of  ill-trainedjounialifltic  mother-wit,  but  rooted  tn  lifelong 
knowledge.  It  is  quite  clear  ttiut  for  this  vast  enterprie»e, 
and  for  the  main  conehmiona  reached,  Vigfi^LSKon  himself 
}ia8  to  answer.  The  sen-ice  and  respon^ibiliticH  of  Powell, 
great  aa  they  were,  had  their  fairly  well-defined  6eld,  to 
which  I  presently  return.  He  added  much  and  shaped 
more,  but  itk  the  main  he  interpreted  Vigfiisson  and  the 
originalB.  He  aigned,  and  was  convinced  by,  bis  friendV 
theories,  and  time  did  not  shake  his  allegiance  to  them, 
but  the  most  imjKittant  of  them  were  in  the  firat  instance 
not  his  own. 

Taking  it  merely  aa  it  thuit  stands  revealed  to  the 
English  reader,  the  Icelandic  poetry  k  indeed  worthy  thin 
pious  care.  The  best  part  of  it,  asHigned  to  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuricH,  when  our  own  English  vcrs«c  fallit  so 
nearly  mute,  or  at  any  rate  k  so  often  lost,  is  in  matter 
as  in  temper  both  uuble  and  unique,  its  cast  is  peculiar, 
for  it  is  neither  lyric,  though  it  is  full  of  lyrical  paK»on 
and  clamour :  nor  yet  is  it  epic,  for  the  p*>emH  are  t«o 
short  for  cpic.>4,  and  arc  not  laid  out  on  the  Kchcmc  that 
we  a)»ociat«  with  the  term  epical.  But  they  are  nearer  to 
epic  than  lyric,  for  they  uvuidly  tell  a  heroic  story,  and  the 
poet's  [lersonality  is  suppressed.  They  are  miniature  epics 
or  heroic  lava.  As  to  their  stories,  and  sometimes  par- 
tially in  their  form,  they  are  dramatic.  They  have  many 
an  analogy  with  ti'agie  ballad,  but  they  are  seldom  popular 
and  simple  in  language,  and  to  call  them  ballads  would 
bring  in  false  aiwoclatiuus  of  manner  and  metre  from  The 
Huntinij  of  the  Cheviot,  or  The  Wife  of  Uaher's  Well,  or 
Lord  Tilonut*  and  Fair  AnnH.  I'^iey  often  touch  the 
same  chords  of  ghostly  terror  and  valorous  t«ndcrne«s  as 
the   be»t  ballads,    but  tJieir  iustruinent   is  of  different 
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quality,  complexity,  and  compasa.  They  contain,  for  one 
tiling,  the  eliiefliL-utlien  atid  niytliologic  matter  written  down 
in  Kurope  during  the  CliriKtlan  era,  and  this  is  hardly  ever 
to  be  found  in  epic,  or  ballad,  or  auywiiere  else  at  all, 
save  in  some  of  the  lat*r  pruse  of  Iceland  itself.  The 
heroic  and  hnmortiua  bride-hnnt»  of  Froy  and  Thur,  and 
the  scandaloua  tales  of  Loki,  that  Thersitcs  of  Valhalla,  arc 
superb  examples  of  the  bhutcr  of  the  old  gods,  soon  to  be 
diitpo8sc«scd,  but  not  yet  conscious  of  their  succee^oi-s. 
Tlje  doom  of  Balder,  told  to  (XUii  by  the  Sibyl  in  Hell, 
forms  tlio  great  tragedy  of  the  heathen  heaven,  and  was 
put  by  Oray  into  inipoain^,  metallic  eighteeutli-century 
diction. 

The  same  verge,  in  the  Stbyts  Prophecf/,  '  the  higtiei»t 
spiritual  effort  of  the  heathen  poetry  of  the  North,'  tells, 
in  fragiiieutary  wise,  of  the  origin  of  the  sun  and  worlds 
from  the  gap  of  chaon,  and  of  the  final  break-up  of  the 
world,  when  its  destructive  forces  and  imprisoned  monsters 
shall  be  unloosed  : — 

From  the  aoutli  cumes  Giant  Kwart,  fire  in  hand :  the 
Flhrord  of  the  Demon  of  Death  shines  like  the  sun.  The 
granite  rocks  are  rending,  the  ravincK  fall  in,  the  dead  arc 
marching  up  the  road  of  Hell,  the  Heaveni^  are  riven.  .  .  . 
The  sun  turns  to  dnrkncas.  Earth  sinks  into  the  deep,  the 
bright  stars  vaiiiHli  from  out  the  heavens,  fume  and  flame 
rage  together,  the  lofty  blaec  plays  against  tiic  very 
heavens. ' 

iiy  the  side  of  Uiis  poem,  written  by  a  '  heathen  with 
glimpses  of  Christianity ',  stands  the  equally  noble  ftun- 
Souff,  by  'a  Chrintian  with  heathen  rrniembrances ' ;  its 
pictures  of  the  doomsday,  and  of  the  dwellers  in  hell  and 
in  heaven,  have  a  clear  intensity  of  image,  a  sharpness 
botli  of  terror  and  of  tenderness,  which  recall  Dante 
rather  than  the  ApoealyiMte.  A  few  lines  of  it  may  be 
given  here,  as  perhaps  it  shows  the  highest  scope  of 
Powell's  Knglish  as  a  translator:  — 
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Now  1  (tliall  be^iu  tu  tell  what  1  saw  first  when  7  went 
iiitu  the  place  of  i'oruieiit : — 

^^co^ched  birds  that  were  ttouU  were  fluttcrhif^  alioiit  as 
thick  its  lliw. 

From  the  West  I  saw  the  Dragons  of  Despair  fly,  leaving 
l>ehin(I  them  wakes  of  fire  ;  thoj*  shtwik  their  winR8  as  if. 
methought,  heaven  and  eurtli  would  fall  aj*undLT .  .  . 

llie  wind  lulled,  tlie  waters  stiUed,  then  [  heard  an 
;iwful  clash.  Ti-aitorouii  women  were  grinding  dujjt  into 
meal  for  their  [mramourH.  Bloody  Htonet)  were  the«e  dark 
women  piteoualy  whirling  ;  gory  hearts  hung  out  of  their 
Ixwoms,  heaving  with  many  boitows. 

1  saw  many  maimed  men  WTilking  on  those  glowing 
jiathi) ;  their  faces  were  smeared  all  over,  methought,  with 
witches'  blood  . .  . 

I  saw  men  that  dearly  cheriah  envy  of  others'  good  Imp  : 
bloody  ftigns  were  pain^dly  cngraren  on  their  brenata. 

I  maw  many  sore  dintrcased.  bewildered  and  astray :  tins 
lit  their  reward  that  njM!  the  follies  of  this  worlil. 

I  «aw  men.  M'ho  in  divens  ways  had  defrauded  other*  of 
theii'  own  ;  in  crowds  they  were  juurucying  to  the  City  of 
(Jreed,  bearing  hnrdcmt  of  lead, 

...  I  &aw  men  that  had  borne  false  witness  against  their 
neighbour  :  the  Ravens  of  Ildl  wci-e  pitilessly  tearing  the 
eyes  out  of  their  heads.' 

The  old  lays  are  also  a  treasury  of  tragic  and  dramatic 
situations,  wherein  the  personages  are  either  human,  or 
supernatural,  or  both.  The  slaying  of  Atli,  or  Attila,  by 
Gudrun  hia  wife,  after  she  has  served  him  the  flesh  of  their 
sons  in  revenge  for  his  treacherous  slaughter  of  her  bro- 
thers,— a  tale  which  echoeii  that  of  the  Lombard  Kosamiind 
as  told  by  Paul  the  Deacon,— is  perhaps  at  once  the  most 
terrible  and  tlie  most  dramiitically  complete  of  idl  the 
iicroic  veinlettos.  But  a  higher  human  pathos  is  reached 
in  the  Waking  of  Anganfheou:  Here  the  daughter,  amid 
terrors  and  portents,  calls  the  dead  father  from  his  home 
in  order  to  win  the  irremediable  sword,  that  both  slays  its 
victim  and  curses  its  owner :  the  ghost  in  solemn  inti- 
mation sadly  yieltb  it  to  bcr  before  he  fades  back,  and  the 
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flaughter  departs  ;  '  Biirely,'  she  says,  *  I  felt  between  IJfe 
and  Death  whet>  the  fires  were  burning  all  about  me ! ' 
<  )ne  more  poem  must  bo  named.  The  Wreck  of  the  Smis, 
wiitten  by  thtj  poet  Egil,  and  told  of  in  bin  8a^^  Woden 
has  taken  his  (tons  from  him,  but  has  left  him  the  gift 
of  song  for  solace.  This  poem  was  a  Hpecial  delight  to 
both  Vigfi'iHson  and  Powell,  and  hitu  fit)al  version  of  it  i8 
given  in   the   articJe   we    have   reprinted   on    TeiiUmip 

Little  more  nceii  be  naid  here  to  show  what  a  gift  the 
Corptia  waa  to  lovers  of  ])oetry,  whether  professed  acholarx 
or  not  It  is  not  within  the  range  of  this  memoir  or  of  it*i 
writer  t«  judge  the  ucholarship  of  Vigfiiason.  The  criti- 
c'uam  paswd  on  the  Coi'piut  ■  mainly  coneem  tluMte  elements 
in  il  for  which  Vigfi'isson  had  first  of  all  to  answer,  though 
Powell  ttlmrcd  in  hut  conclusioni^  and  aided  him  to  work 
them  out  It  seems  to  be  granted  now  that  many  of  the 
pt>euw  suffered  at  their  hands  from  a  too  adventurous 
rearrangement  and  reconittructlon  ;  »uch  arc  the  SU/i/fg 
Song^  and  Huch  the  series  on  Helgi,  on  the  whole  the  motet 
imaginative  of  all  the  Xorthcrn  lays.  Nor  is  it  suggested 
that  the  text  with  its  emendations  is  at  all  final.  The 
experts  speak  further  of  Yigfusson'f*  defective  pliilologj- ; 
it  appeara  that  he  was  bom  and  trained  too  soon.  On  tlic 
other  hand,  if  his  editorial  pmcesHCS  arc  sumetiines  rash, 
he  niakea  them  (]uite  clear,  reju<oning  out  and  explaining 
big  views,  so  that  wc  have  not  to  do  with  the  eiai«perating 

>  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  2aH-40. 

■  A  review  by  Dr.  HelnisoU  of  Vlcnnt,  In  the  Zeittchryt  /\.r 
Dcut»chf*  AlUrlhum.  for  1^85  [Anzeigtr,  pi».  38-G9),  Beta  forth  many 
crttictams  fn  detail,  while  warraly  recognmnj- Vjjjfrtwton'ji  (w^hiKVCTriont. 
The  chi«f  roniplaint  in  tJial  he  failH  tfl  givn  a  full  nppamCuic  rritim* 
to  dliow  the  pnjcwwen  on  whiih  hi"  tt-xt,  vftcn  n  mmrt-l  onr,  in  foiirnli'd, 
llcine«l  also  contrgvcrts  the  vi«w  tbiit  much  of  tho  Court  Powtry  miiet 
have  come  down  in  a  mere  rcmatihinent ;  and  tipeaks  of  the  '  ni(Iinien« 
Uabeqtutmllchkeit '  of  the  ordering;  iu  llic-  voluiuee.  VlgfiltwoD  aod 
PowoU  never  aiuvercd,  fto  fur  ns  I  know,  any  crltJciBmB.  The  wealth 
of  the  Corpus  in  hut  itoorly  mdicat<^d  in  thi^  text  above ;  if  aomn  of  tl 
Is  '  imnk«n  wrei-li ',  it  hiv  aJw) '  mtiilew  trenanrica ". 
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kiud  of  theorist  who  suppreaBts  his  evidence.  Some 
difficulty  is  also  cnufwd  by  the  methm!  of  arnttcring  critical 
and  historical  matter  throng^h  the  book,  and  by  the  crop  of 
Hccond  thouglito,  aflertliouglita,  and  final  readings.  It  was 
hard  to  avoid  this  in  pioneering  work,  and  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  is  only  a  matter  uf  patience.  The  index  is 
elaborate,  and  the  Bcorea  of  sliort  and  long  disswrtutiona 
which  environ  the  text  can  »ooii  be  got  at 

Apart  from  its  merits  as  a  learned  1)Ook,  and  its  dia* 
eloHure  to  Knglisli  eyes  of  a  iwetrj'  they  had  hardly  seen 
save  in  bite  of  rcivitied  pnmphnute,  the  Corjma  hati  one 
pen*ading  excellence  that  comes  out  plain  after  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  i«  alive.  The  editors  quote 
the  proverb,  Tout  mvaiU  est  un  peu  cadavre,  and  they 
disprove  it  a«  I  hey  ^penk.  The  layr)  hummed  in  their 
brain,  and  had  l>ecn  known  to  one  of  them  from  childhood. 
Even  wlicn  raost  deeply  immersed  in  the  craft  of  scholar- 
ship, they  cannot  repress  their  enthtisiafmi.  In  a  very 
technical  and  often  tentative  dittcuHHiou  uf  tlioite  allitera- 
tive metres  in  which  all  the  old  pocmH  ai-e  written,  we 
feel  that  N'igfJiHsou  and  Powell  are  reading  by  ear, 
and  not,  like  the  ordinary  metrist,  by  eye.  They  aH»aiI 
what  seenva  to  them  the  fatal  'error,  which  strikes  at 
the  very  life  and  ttoul  uf  the  old  poetry, .  .  .  the  idea  that 
the  older  metrew  deiiend  on  a  strict  nnmber  of  ttyUaUes '. 
They  feel  the  peculiar  music,  to  which  modem  or 
Southern  eore  so  rarely  resipnnd,  a«  keenly  a»  most  of 
ns  feel  that  of  Spenser  or  Ronsard.  It  was  a  revelation 
to  hear  Vigfti»M>n  »can  out  this  poetry  in  hiii  curiuusr 
liarsh,  but  sympttthutic  voice. 


There  is  a  flue  solemnity  and  an  instinctive  and  har- 
monious variety  about  this  old  Kpic  Hue,  which  finds 
perha[»<  its  nearest  pandlol  in  modem  titne»,  vt&  far  its  the 
effect  on  tlio  mlud,  in  tlie  weightier  nf  Milton's  lines. .  .  . 
Tlio  skilful  attentation  of  light  dactylic  measures  and 
weighty  monosyllabic  oiiet>,  with  Uio  use  of  an  occasional 
slur,  give  possibility  of  almost  endless  modifications  of  this 
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metre,  which  for  dnctility  and  power  of  expression  wae  not 
equalled  till  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  developed  the  full 

powera  of  iambic  blank  vermi.' 

TI1U8,  if  the  Corpm  is  in  some  disorder,  and  can  at  times 
be  accused  of  temerity,  the  book  is  everywhere  full  of 
humanity  and  light.  The  historic  ima^nation  woriis  with- 
out effort,  and  speaktt  without  rhetoric.  To  see  tlic  past 
with  a  rare  simplicity  wa«  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  links 
between  Vigfusnou  and  Powell  Tliuy  can  tell  a  stoi^ ; 
wliile  following  the  fortunes  of  the  MS8.  containing  the 
Poetic  Edda^  they  pauH!  to  describe  the  career  of  the 
famous  scholar- bifihnp,  Bryniolf,  and  hia  tragic  loss  of  his 
children,  which  incidentally  led  to  the  di^periuil  of  hxs 
library  and  its  treasures.  The  pages  given  to  this  digres- 
sion have  the  virtues  of  an  episode  in  a  saga.  In  another 
place  Vigfiii»son,  as  quoted  above,  relates  hi«  mode  of 
reading  aimu«t  effaced  vellums,  with  u  revival  of  the  thrill 
that  he  felt  at  seeing  words  that  apparently  had  been 
blotted  out  for  two  centuries.  Often  there  is  eloquence ; 
the  style  tlmt  the  two  partners  created  together,  with 
its  clear  expressive  outline  and  its  tints  that  are  gentle 
but  fast  in  gruiti,  takes  on,  though  it  is  never  iniit»itive, 
a  Carlylean  richness:  and  it  need  not  be  forgotten  that 
C'arlyle  had  distinctly  seen  and  set  forth  fifty  years  before 
tlw  importance  of  the  Icelandic  records  and  poetic  imagi- 
nation to  the  Knglit^h  student  As  a  typical  passage  of 
the  Corjntt*  we  may  take  its  words  upon  the  religious 
poems  of  the  North.  They  may  correct  any  mi.>^take  as  to 
the  way  in  which  Powell  approached  religious  Iiistory. 

The  Wiching  religion  will  always  bo  a  noble  memory  to 
US,  as  representing  one  aspect  of  the  master-minds  of  the 
Scandinavian  peoples  at  a  period  when  they  were  helping 
to  mould  nuMlcrn  Europe.  Its  armed  angels  are  splendid 
figures  ;  its  un-sclfish,  single-hearted.  fate-<lcfying  heroes 
are  of  a  noble  type;  ita  gcnl,  albeit  bloody  and  boastful, 
is  yet  not  beyond  our  sympathies  as  he  sits  feasting  in 


•  Carp.  Poet,  Bor^  vol.  [.  yp,  435,  442. 
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heaven  with  his  frienda,  ever  resuly  for  the  final  death- 
grapple,  ill  which  he  must  fail,  as  he  knowH,  before  the 
tiendii  of  hell. 

But  there  are  also  aniunij:  the  Kddic  poems  records, 
happily  pi-cserred,  which  tell  us  how  the  new  itrorld  of 
thvufjkf  and  life  looked  to  the  Northern  fage  (just  as 
Wiiihali  shows  the  impressions  of  the  Northern  sett-rover). 
In  the  stmnge,  beautiful  myths  of  the  gallows-tree,  that 
fills  the  wlmle  universe,  holy,  life-giving,  sprinktc<d  with  the 
white  oojm;,  there  is  indeed  plaiidy  to  be  seen  the  reflection 
of  the  Cross;  while  in  the  eKchatulogy.  witli  its  Dtxmisday 
and  battle  of  Arnuigoddoii.  and  the  glorinns  myths  of  the 
golden  age  that  hfm  gone,  but  will  come  back  again  with 
the  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  we  can  feel  the  ver}'  echo 
of  the  mighty  vision  thai  has  inspired  poet,  and  painter, 
and  thinker  ever  since  it  wa«  told  by  the  seer  who  had 
seen  the  htte  of  Jerusalem. 

And  of  the  ballads  he  writes  :— 

The  religion  uf  the  Scottish  ballads,  save  for  the  few 
poems  that  deal  with  the  popular  Catholic  mj-thology, 
is  alMolutely  an  heathen  as  that  of  the  llelgi  L^ya ;  tlie 
saercdncss  of  revenge,  remurse,  and  love,  tlie  horror  of 
treason,  cruelty,  Ivist,  and  fraud  are  well  given,  but  of 
Christianized  feelings  there  arc  no  traces.  The  very 
scheme,  on  which  lutllad^  and  lays  are  alike  built,  the 
hapless  innocent  death  of  a  hero  or  heroine,  is  as  heathen 
as  tlie  plot  of  any  Athenian  tragedy  can  be.' 

As  Powell  was  an  artist  in  trunnlation,  and  spent  much 
of  his  life  upon  the  art,  and  laid  down  the  principles  upoa 
which  he  practised  it  in  a  chapter  of  the  Corptut  that  is 
more  separately  his  than  any  other  in  the  book,  his  own 
words  on  the  subject  are  the  more  noteworthy.  He  had. 
following  Goethe,  an  cxaltvd  view  of  tlie  translator's  inter- 
national duty  and  service  ;  and  he  [minted  nut  to  critics 
the  delit^ntc  and  severe  aUmdards  by  which  alone,  with 
whatever  result  u(»on  the  verdict,  he  himself  would  care 
to  be  judged.  His  task  in  the  Corpm  was  different  from 
any  tliat  he  had  yet  had,  or  was  to  have  afterwHrds  when 
he  put  the  sagaa  into  English.    There,  he  had  to  find  prose 
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SB  an  equivalent  for  prose :  be  now  had  to  use  proee  &a 
the  mc<Htim  for  a  verso  orijciiml :  and  this  task  implie<I 
a  diflfcrcut  call  on  hh  cadence  and  vocabulary,  and  a 
ilifferent  set  of  KnglUh  modelti.  One  of  the  truetit  cauons 
that  lie  lays  down  is  the  need  for  that  union,  achieved  by 
few  traimlutors,  of  scientific  aim  and  artistic  metliod. 
The  first  need,  he  hohb,  iit  to  be  fAithfiil  to  the  meaning', 
without  glossing  over  the  difficulties.  But  to  l>e  ^ithful, 
the  wordn  must  have  the  right  atmosphere  and  colour. 
He  felt  he  mu»t  go  hack  to  the  fountains  of  diction,  the 
lyrical  ScripturcH  on  the  one  hand,  Defoe  and  Carlyle  on 
the  other,  in  onler  to  call  np  aiwociationa  as  nearly  as 
pcMwible  like  tho)»>  wliich  the  Icelandic  raised  to  the  mind 
of  an  Icelander.  Here  he  was  helped  by  the  tie  of  race 
and  idiom,  which  apiteant  at  so  many  pointy  l>etween 
Icelandic  and  Kngli-th.  To  get  the  liare  meaning,  he 
worked  throughout  with  VigfiisBon,  whose  hold  on  Eng- 
lish and  power  to  hail  the  right  reudering  was  re- 
markable. But  for  the  invimble  turns  of  phrase,  the 
hairbreadth  choice  between  seeming  stytionyms,  and  the 
judicioutt  occasional  use  of  older  Knglish  wonis,  which 
yet  must  never  iail  into  canting  archaism,  Powell  had  to 
tnwt  to  liimself  lie  rose  to  tlie  task  ;  and  apart  from 
actually  disputed  interpretations,  from  »orae  ueedlca* 
abridgementiii  of  the  originals,  especially  in  the  ('ourt 
IWtry,  and  from  his  unexplained  and  capriciout)  habit 
of  anglicizing  proper  namca,  be  did  noble  service.  Hii< 
long  practice  in  tranalating  did  much  to  found  his  original 
style;  and  his  thapler  in  the  Carpttg  on  the  art  of  tianala- 
tion  is  the  earliest  es^ay  he  printed  on  a  literary  matter. 
It  18  also,  I  believe,  on  the  whole  one  of  the  beet  thingH  on 
the  subject  since  Dryden  :  and  after  making  ttuch  a  chal- 
lenge I  at  once  reprint  portions  of  it^  since  here,  though  of 
some  length,  it  seems  beat  in  place,  and  since  the  Corpttg 
18  not  in  every  inan'tt  hands.  With  it  may  close  this 
account  of  the  Corpus,  the  must  congenial  and  also  the 
hardcBt  and  moat  continuous  labour  of  Powell's  life. 
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It  will  be  right,  if  only  in  self-defence,  to  say  somothing 
about  the  transiationjt  included  in  tht^e  Tohitn4?8.  They 
are  printarilT  intended  w  a,  hel]>  to  the  Hcholar,  and  a 
faithful  rendering  fur  thuHC  wliu  wi»h  to  know  the  coutentH 
of  the  various  pr)cms  and  citations,  without  having!:  mastered 
the  tongues  in  winch  they  are  comijosed.  This  aim  has 
l>een,  oh  far  a^  could  Im?,  kept  in  view  throughout ;  and  it 
is  from  thia  point  of  view,  rather  than  from  a  purely  literarj 
standpoint,  that  they  are  to  lie  judged. 

There  were  no  light  difficulties  in  the  translator's  way, 
and  they  have  not,  by  any  means,  always  been  overcome, 
though  they  have  at  least  Ircen  honestly  taccd  and  grappled 
with.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  no  light  task  to  deal  with 
songs  of  such  high  beauty  and  power  as  many  of  these 
poems  arc,  it  is  only  n  great  tliinker  and  poet  that  could 
worthily  achieve  a  noble  tmnsfiision  of  them.  Like  alt 
masterpieces  of  Utciature  they  have  a  style,  a  phraseology, 
and  a  Bavnur  of  ihcir  own,  which  it  is  easy  Ui  fcfl,  but 
Hiugularly  hard  to  transmit  t^  another  who  is  cot  already 
en  rapport  with  the  tunguo  or  the  age  in  which  the  [Kicms 
woro  compiwed.  ITien  the  syntax,  simple  as  it  looks  at 
first  sight,  is  really  very  difficult ;  so  delicate  and  fine  are 
tUe  minute  shades  of  difTerence  which  the  same  t«nsc,  for 
example,  may  espre^w  in  several  phrases, — a  peculiarity 
whicli  readers  of  Professor  Driver's  monograph  on  the 
Lcnsea  in  Hebrew  will  see  closely  paralleled  in  that  tongue. 
Then  there  are  numerous  technical  phrases,  legal,  political, 
martial,  naval,  colloquial,  economic,  not  found  elsewhere, 
the  meaning  of  which  has  to  be  discovered,  settleil,  and 
duly  brought  out,  a  process  often  of  extremest  difficulty. 
All  tins  is  work,  which  not  even  n  b<im  Icelander  is  at 
all  fitted  for,  unless  he  has  not  only  studied  the  oW  tongue, 
but  the  tdd  life  in  all  the  extant  evidence  possible;  uideett 
it  wouhl  be  easier  in  many  cases  to  got  help  from  old 
Kngliah  and  old  French  scholars  than  from  Icelanders, 
so  difierent  is  the  old  diction  and  the  old  cireumstaiicu 
of  the  poems  from  modem  speech  and  social  existence  in 
Tccland.  Again,  it  will  not  do  for  a  scholar,  who  is  merely 
a  philologist,  to  presume  to  deal  with  the  translation  or 
edition  of  the  old  literature  of  our  own  or  any  other 
tongue.  The  letter,  sacred  as  it  is,  kills ;  and  one,  whose 
^A/i;/' interest  in  a  poet  is  to  know  how  often  he  uses  such 
and  such  a  word,  and  who  is  mainly  taken  up  with  con 
aideriug  how  far  the  'copyist'  is  changing  the  '6'  into  'e', 
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should  not  (without  help  from  some  one  who  knows  and 
fcflw  the  life  and  beauties  of  the  literature  in  (luestion) 
deal  with  literary  matters  at  all,  or  he  will  In'  likely  tu 
(all  into  »ome  such  error  as  a  c<'rtain  diatingnishcfl  scholar 
did  when  he  mi8t«>ok  verse  for  prtwe,  and  gravely  told  hiK 
reader  to  take  the  poemH  he  was  noticing  as  models  of 
claaeic  proee  style.  The  philologist's  work  is  of  the  reiy 
highest  value ;  but  in  prcct!^  pi*()pnrtion  as  a  man  is  a 
goo<I  philologiiit,  or  indeed  a  apecialist  of  any  kind,  he 
must  take  especial  cai-e  to  prevent  his  interest  from 
becoming;  cnntracted,  and  his  senset*  blinded  to  other  than 
the  Mnall  round  of  daily  ohjcctH  which  his  particular 
specialty  brings  before  him.  Tliere  is  perhaps  nu  work 
more  likely  to  turn  a  man  into  a  f^nind-^indin!;  macliinc, 
'sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  lastc,  wins  evcrythitiff,"  wholly 
insensible  to  the  real  be;iuty  and  worth  of  literature,  than 
what  is  often  misnamed  *  pure  scholarship ' ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  eritic  can  enjoy  the  beat  books  so 
well  as  the  rightly  educated,  widely  read,  and  thoughtful 
philologist 

It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  it  will  not  do  tu  use  one 
style  of  Kn^'Iiwh  to  render  the  wide  varieties  of  iweni  and 
prose  mot  with  in  these  volumes.  The  Biblical  phraseology, 
which  will  aptly  render  Paul  the  Ueacf>n's  purapliniee, 
would  not  give  the  quaint  half-pedantic  elfect  of  Saxo 
for  instance;  while  the  calm,  unruffled  serenity  and  purity 
of  diction,  which  marks  the  poet  of  WolospA,  is  very 
different  to  the  nic^Hl,  paitsion-wmng  lamentation  of  Kgil. 
The  legal  plira*iCB  of  the  Greenland  Ijiy  of  Attila  and  the 
Enripidean  softness  of  the  (Judrun  liays  are  very  far 
removed  from  the  antique  Homeric  beauty  of  the  old 
Attila  and  Uamtheow  Lays. 

There  is  one  grave  error  into  which  too  many  English 
translators  of  old  Northern  and  Icelandic  writings  have 
fallen,  to  wit,  the  nfferAnt'mn  o/ arrhaism.  an<l  the  abuse 
of  archaic,  Scottish,  jweudff-Middle  Knglinh  wnrda  This 
abominable  fault  makes  a  saga,  for  instance,  sound  unreal, 
un&imiliar,  fabu; ;  it  coueealH  all  diversities  of  style  and 
tone  beneath  a  fictitious  mank  of  monotonous  uniformity, 
and  slurs  over  the  real  difficulties  by  a  specious  nullity 
of  false  phnitiiing.  The  idiomatic  spoken  tongue  uf  the 
aasa-makcrs  should  bo  rendered  as  far  as  possible  into  an 
J  idiomatic  spoken  tongue. 

One  great  advantage  the  translator  has  had.     English 
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is,  or  all  existing  iongiics,  fmiii  the  richness  of  its  rocabti- 
lary,  the  laconic  powtT  of  Ua  idioms,  anti  the  Rimplicity  of 
MViitax  which  it  admiti*  uf,  the  best  vehicle  fur  a  translator 
from  tlif  old  Norihoni  speech  to  work  in.  Tlio  Klizalx'tUan 
dramatists,  the  Bible,  and  more  modem  daisies,  such  as 
IK'foe  luid  L'arlyle,  pithy,  phraiseful.  idiouiatic.  give  the 
translator  an  iucxhausUcTis  mine  in  whieh  tu  qnarrv. 
Tliere  ie  always  the  right  word  somewhere  in  Englisii, 
thougli  it  is  nut  always  that  one  can  hit  upon  it  at  the 
right  time.  Kspecially  useful  also  to  him  who  would 
uttempt  to  P^nglish  the  sonj?^  and  sajras  of  old.  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  spoken  English  of  the  country-folk, 
who  (iUi  Mr.  Barnes  has  proved  to  those  who  refused  to 
see  it  before)  often  preserve  the  best  English  phrases 
which  the  misemble,  conventional,  hack-English  of  this 
and  the  preceding  century  has  scornfully  passed  by.  Some 
knowledge  of  Greek,  especially  of  Homer,  Uesiod,  and 
Hcrodotn»,  and  some  acquaintance  with  what  is  known 
of  the  older  Greek  life  and  ways,  will  often  avail  the 
translator  when  nothing  else  can.  It  is  obvious  that  he 
should  know  something  of  Old  EnglLnh  literature,  law,  and 
history,  familiarity  with  which  again  and  again  will  prove 
his  be»t  guide  against  mistHke,  and  his  beet  help  to  tlio 
right  han<lling  of  his  subject- matter. 

The  task  is  not  one  to  be  entered  upon  with  a  light 
heart,  and  the  translator  may  at  least  claim  tu  have  been 
aware  for  years  of  the  obstacles  in  his  way  ;  now  that  he 
has  gone  through  with  the  work,  be  cauuot  profess  to  be 
saliniied  witli  his  results,  save  in  a  very  uuHlilied  degree. 
At  bcfct  his  version  is  to  the  original  as  the  thin,  muffled, 
meagre,  telephone  rendering  is  to  the  full  rich  tones  which 
it  transmitu,  faithfully,  it  is  true,  but  with  what  a  difference 
to  the  hearer ! 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  the  translator  bus 
had  to  elioose  between  a  poetical  rendering,  and  one 
which,  awkward  though  it  was,  yet  had  the  quality  of 
suggesting  the  reiJ  meaning ;  anil  in  every  a*se  he  hiw 
preferred  the  latter.  Had  he  been  making  a  purely  literary 
version,  which  should  not  be  merely,  as  it  were,  an  iufer- 
pretatimi,  but  a  reftreuentatiofi  of  the  original,  he  would 
haTe  decided  otherwise.  Hence  in  the  (lualitics  of  rhythm, 
flow,  and  roundness  of  phrase,  the  present  version  is 
obviously  all  Um  often  lacking,  and  this  is,  as  the  writer 
feels,  a  very  serious  defect ;  but  there  aecDicd  no  help  for 
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it.  A  transtator.  even  of  Cliapiimn's  or  North's  calibre, 
could  Bucli  a  one  be  found,  iiiiwt  KumetiincK  conic  Ui  a 
place  where  two  roads  fork,  and  will  not  alwaj-s  follow 
the  right  branch  of  the  INthagoreau  letter.  Moreover, 
in  the  present  case,  it  wait  neeet<»ary  vcr>  often  to  decide 
quickly. 

Wherever,  too,  there  were  phrases  which,  tliough  '  they 
construed',  would  not  'inake  sense',  the  trauHlator  haa 
chosen  to  omit  them  rather  tlian  give  a  gucH^  rendering, 
which  would  ruake  Uh  version  read  more  easily,  but  at  tlie 
aanie  time  mislead  the  innocent  reader. 

It  18  not  with  a  desire  to  forestall  criticlem,  that  thus 
much  has  been  said,  but  from  a  wish  to  set  forth  plainly 
the  aiin^,  object,  and  i^cope  of  the  present  version. 

Besides  the  fKJems,  the  translator  has  in  the  course  of 
these  two  volumes  given  a  rendering  of  all  that  jiart  of 
the  l*ro8o  Kdda  which  baa  not  yet  been  translatid  or 
printed  in  Kuttland,  a  version  of  the  paraphrase  of  the 
\tisl  Ijiiys  <)f  H,-  anrl  an  anthology  of  all  the  best  passages 
relatiog  to  i>oetry  or  poeta  wlijch  occur  in  the  Iceland 
Boi>k  of  Settlement  or  |jindn:ima-b<'ik,  the  KingM'  Lives, 
and  the  Icelandic  Family  Sapm,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
niu8t  noteworthy  parts  of  Jordani»,  l*aul  the  Deacon,  and 
other  writers,  of  which  therc  is  either  none  or  no  acceawble 
Knglish  tran.slation. 

The  translator  must  in  fairness  add  that  he  has  received 
pio  help  from  any  former  versions,  English  or  foreign ;  hia 
gucccjw  or  failure,  such  aa  it  is*,  is  hia  own.  When  he  took 
up  his  task  the  text  of  most  of  the  poems  was  in  such  a 
cliauiic  condition  that,  till  the  work  of  arrangeuiient  and 
reconstruction  was  well  under  weigh,  it  wa.s  impossible 
really  to  muke  a  beginning  at  all.  Kven,'  word  and  phrase 
has  been  reviewed  three  times ;  and,  though  there  are  far 
too  many  slipe  and  shortcomingH  even  upon  the  face  of 
the  translation,  yet  considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  finally  settled  text  above 
it  In  the  case  of  the  Woluspiis  and  Ilyudlu-Iiod,  the 
translation  in  thu  Api»endix  is  of  course  to  lie  preferred. 

The  ho])e  with  which  the  tmnslator  luis  laboured  has 
always  been  tliat  of  inducing  Englishmen  and  Americans 
to  seek  back  for  themselves  into  the  Homeric  age  of  their 
forefathers,  to  turn  to  the  rock  from  which  we  are  hewn, 

1  B  is  'Codt^x  Itvj^itui,  tho  cbtvf  uf  ull  k'elaailio  MSS,,  tli«  treasare  ol 
tbeBoyal  Libnu7  at  CupcDha^j'^n',     Corp.  Poet.  Bor.,  yoLi. p.  xii. 
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and  to  make  it  poasible  for  those  who  cannot  go  slraient 
to  the  oriffiiml  work  iif  this  period  to  get  mmw  knowledge 
at  Hecond-naiid  of  ita  gloricR  and  itt*  grcHtncss,  of  its  highest 
creationK  and  its  deepest  thoughts.  Any  real,  however 
scanty,  knowledge  of  these  old  Northinen'H  finest  poetry 
and  noblest  era  of  history  la  of  solid  value  and  int^Jrcst ; 
the  men  fruiu  whom  the^  poeiutt  suruDg  tuok  no  mnall 
share  in  the  making  of  England,  their  olood  \a  in  our 
veins,  their  speech  in  owr  mouths,  their  law  in  our  courts, 
their  faith  in  our  hearb) ;  and  if  there  be,  as  the  sage 
has  said,  no  ingratitude  bo  base  as  self-forgetfnlness, 
surely  we  of  all  men  should  look  back  to  the  great 
Wicking-tide,  to  which  tiio  fini'st  of  tlie  Lays  in  these 
volumes  are  due,  as  a  momeutous  era  in  the  world's 
history  and  our  own. 

IjCt  Goethe  speak  on  this  head — 'The  most  tungulnr 
and  deepest  themes  in  the  History  of  the  Universe  and 
Mankind,  to  which  all  the  rest  are  subordinate,  are  those 
in  which  there  is  a  conflict  Iwtwcen  liolief  and  L'nljcUef, 
and  all  epochs,  wherein  Belief  prevails,  nnder  what  form 
it  will,  are  splendid,  hoart-elcvating,  and  fruitful.  All 
epochs,  on  the  contrarj',  where  Unbelief,  in  what  form 
soever,  maintains  its  sorry  victor}',  should  they  even  for 
a  moment  glitter  with  a  sham  splondimr,  vanish  from  the 
eyes  of  posterity,  because  no  one  chooses  to  burden 
himself  with  the  study  of  the  unfruitful'  * 

The  Corpus  was  well  received,  though  there  were  few 
scholars  then  in  England  equipped  to  review  it  Any 
criticisms,  wrote  Powell  to  Vigfiisson, 

i  shan't  answer,  because  I  don't  care.  Those  who  know 
me  won't  mind  it,  and  those  who  don't  [  don't  care 
for  now. 

Here  can  be  taken  up  the  private  record,  still  somewhat 
scanty,  of  18S()-;J.  In  1880  Pnwcll's  home  was  still  in 
Clapton,  whence  in  vacation  he  sallied  t()  the  Museum, 
with  occasional  runs  to  the  South  coast  or  to  Ucnlcy.    In 

1S«0  we  hear:— 

I  liave  had  a  pleasant  vacation  too :  got  through  a  foir 
amount  of  grinding  work,  and  etgoycd  the  fine  weather. 

'  Corp.  Po«t.  Bar.,  voL  i.  pp.  cxiv-cxviL 
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The  elections  too  have  made  me  very  happy.  I  am  very 
tliaukful  U)  have  &tl  rid  uf  that  old  liuuibug  Duravli,  anil 
hope  for  really  radical  reforms. 

About  this  time  Powell  thought  of  standing  for  a  uni- 
versity chair  in  New  Zealand,  but  abandoned  the  idea, 
preferring  to  stay  in  the  old  country,  even  if  he  must  eke 
out  his  moderate  income  by  examining ;  and  he  wn8  glad 
that  he  had  *o  decided.  Part  of  the  summer,  it  seems,  of 
1»80,  was  passed  at  Henley  in  lodgingt«,  and  he  writea 
thence  to  Vigfusson :  — 

I  am  at  present  stiU  wrestling  with  examiuationa,  for 
'pf)t-boilitig'  a«  the  Painters  say,  but  I  hope  t*i  get  rid 
of  this  incubus  in  a  week  or  two  — 1  have  doue  half  the 
work  of  it  now. 

The  C'onrt-poetry  must  have  been  a  hard  task,  but  there 
ia  one  comfort,  that  it  is  done  for  this  century  at  all 
events,  and  It  ti^  iiileret^tini;  to  have  it  in  a  form  ^neh  as 
it  has  not  been  in  sittec  it  wiw  first  rtwited.  There  is  some 
real  poetry  iti  a  few  of  the  t;arlier  poettt.  1  liked  the 
iHcees  1  read  with  yon.  the  Hhield-eoncs,  verj-  much. 
They  will  ehine  out  among  the  '  red  gloom   of  the  rest 

We  are  having  charming  weather  at  la«t  here.  Lovely 
BkicH,  blue  as  those  of  France,  and  bL-autiful  clear  air 
for  the  trees  to  show  through.  Scotland  will  look  lovely 
in  this  weather. 

In  January  1881,  during  bitter  days,  when  the  roails 
were  snowed  over  and  tight  with  frost,  Powell  moved  from 
Clapton  after  seven  years'  residence.  This  chiinge  shajicd 
his  future  life  and  many  of  \1a  friendships.  Wt^tward  of 
Uamuiersmith,  on  the  rim  of  the  region  where  London 
mortifies  into  the  waste  gardens  around  Acton,  which 
are  now  being  filled  with  jerry-built  shop  and  cottJige ; 
and  parted  by  tlio  Kcw  railway  line  fmrn  Turnhani  Green, 
the  inland  frontier  of  Cbiswick ;  Is  the  small  estate  of 
Bedford  Park,  an  oasis  of  green  gardens  and  red  houses, 
ringed  by  rapidly  perishing  orchai'ds.  The  suburb  has  its 
own  countenance,  cheerful  and  self-contained  amid  the 
stucco  and  often  squalid  surroundings.    Mr.  Norman  Shaw 
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was  well  inspired  to  build  this  pocket  settlement,  with  its 
owii  schooln,  Btore,  niid  churchy  which  Roon  became  a  resort 
<»f  [minten*,  players,  poets,  jouniaIwts,Bchoo!niaaterH,  exiles, 
Rohciiiinns  mostly  imioccnt,  'nephews  of  RiLmciui',  stray 
city  men  and  bourgeois.  It  wiw  known  to  some  aa  the 
*  pauper's  paradiiH.' ',  but  it  was  lung  rich  in  talk  and  in 
the  giftH  of  the  spirit.  The  Irish  clement^  rebel  and  other, 
was  quickly  to  be  noticed,  and  waa  indiH|Krn«ible.  Hero 
Powell  was  to  live  for  twcnty-ouc  years,  and  the  break 
M-hen  he  left  it  in  1902  was  bitter.  The  place  contributed 
much  to  hix  iieuce  and  ratisfaction.  It  waa  bright  to  look 
on,  and  he  depended  much  on  what  he  saw.  There  was  none 
of  the  lu.\ury  which  he  hated  Tlicre  waa  nmch  cnutara- 
lieric,  without  that  giving  of  banquets,  or  dressing  up  to  eat 
them,  which  he  also  hated.  There  was  goo<l  conversation, 
and  as  good  listencra.  There  were  many  children  atxiut, 
and  Powell  would  point  with  pride  to  tlieir  good  looks 
and  condition,  explaiinng  that  they  came  of  parcnta  wlio 
had  married,  like  himself,  young,  and  for  love,  and  im- 
prudently. He  would  explain  that  the  more  good  people, 
of  sound  race  and  breed,  that  there  were  in  the  Morld  the 
better,  and  he  stejidily  advised  his  young  friends  of  both 
sexes  uf  this  his  opinion. 

It  is  a  duty,  and  not  an  unpleasant  one,  to  beget  and 
bring  up  children.  If  nice  people  don't  do  it  nasty  ones 
will,  and  we  have  to  begin  the  strussjlo  over  again  each 
generation.     We  ou^ht  to  breed  fur  brains  a  little. 

Moreover,  from  Bedford  Park  it  was  easier  to  get  down 
into  Loudon  or  to  Oxford.  He  lived  for  three  years  at 
2  IViory  Gardens,  and  in  the  winter  of  18H4f-.'i  went  into 
tj  Priory  Gardens,  *Tlic  Corner,"  where  he  remained.  His 
life  here  was  King  of  the  happiest  kind,  clouded  only  by 
the  threat  of  ill-health  to  one  of  his  step-danghtcri.  In 
1884  his  own  daufihter  was  born.  As  before,  he  lived  at 
Oxford  through  the  week  in  term,  and  came  homo  at  the 
end  of  almost  every  week  and  for  vacations.  The  year 
1881  secins  to  have  no  annals.    The  only  letters  extant 
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are  to  Vigfitmon,  atid  show  little  but  the  8t«Adr  prt^frese 
of  the  Corpus.  For  these  few  year**  «>me  letter*  fruni 
Vigfu8Hon  survive,  ami  two  can  here  be  given.  Tlie  first 
is  on  the  Wreci  of  the  Sons  {Soiuttorrcii\  the  pocui  named 
before; 


Frrmt  O.  Viqfiisnon. 


April  18, 1881. 


I  quite  agree  with  you  about  Egil.  The  Souatorrtk  \% 
Homc  thirty  years  later  than  his  wtay  in  KHRlaiiA  <>nly, 
his  deep  sorrow  may  have  called  forth  old  dim  memoriis 
of  what  he  heard  there.  I  only  mean,  there  is  a  seed-corn 
of  HelwTW  spirit  in  hif  sonj^.  It  is  in  my  mind  the  deepest 
and  enmestest  and  most  genuine  of  all  Norse  songs,  and 
what  if  we  had  it  whole  and  without  blemish  i  It  stands 
nlonC'  such  n  reality  is  there  about  it.  All  other  songs 
are  more  or  less  play  and  poetry. 

In  the  ftummer  of  1882  Powell's  maternal  ^rrandfathor, 
.lames  York,  died  '  He  did  not  want  any  one  with  him,' 
wrote-  Powell,  'or  I  should  have  gone  down,  1  think  he 
■was  right' 


To  F.  P.  Barnard. 


2  Priory  Ganlow,  Bodfonl  Tu-k. 
LAng.  6,  ia82|. 


I  liave  just  read  Swinburne's  last  volume.'  'Ilicre  i(< 
a  lot  of  silly  Mtuff  about  chihirt'n,  but  some  Klorious 
SonneU,  and  a  st|jleiidi<l  piece  called  '  Athens '.  The  main 
poem  it*  verj-  fine,  claw»ical,  and  not  at  all  unlike,  in  ihe. 
impreMion  it  leaves,  Hero  and  Lean<UT,  though  its  form 
and  phrasinK  are  very  different.  Altogutber  there  are  fine 
things  in  the  vulume  :  it  is  better  than  aiiyrhing  sinec  the 
'  Deserted  (harden "  in  the  second  Pocmx  and  Btilftid*— you 
remember  that. 

...  He  [Mr.  VorkJ  was  a  good  old  fellow  of  great 
humour  and  a  delicate  irony  wat  is  almost  a  lout  art^ 
very  charming  manners  too.  He  and  I  always  got  on 
very  well,  and  I  avoided  the  Shakes|»oare  idea,  and  we 
talked  on  Hubjectn  we  agreed  on  and  could  feel  alike  on. 
I  am  sorry  he  is  dead. 

'  Tristram  of  Ltfonetm. 
f . f.  I  F 
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yigfttoKm  wrote  on  bearing  this  ncwa : — 

Oxfrtrd,  Aiig.3,  1882. 

I  am  right  tturrj  to  hoftr  of  your  old  graiidfother'a  death : 
but  }'ou  may  be  sure  that,  spite  what  you  mention,  the  old 
miiTi  in  hid  bright  momenta  has  often  felt  proud  luid  com- 
furled  to  have  u  grandiwju  like  yoiL  Well,  it  in  a  backwiird 
world  when  the  K"iiidfathers  bury  tlmir  graiiddiildron. 
It  in  after  all  far  better  that  wc  should  bnry  grandpapaa, 
and  parents  too,  as  old  Herodotus  defnics  it :  who  would 
not,  he  siiys,  prefer  peace  to  war,  when  the  fathers  burj- 
their  children ;— tlie  peace,  when  the  children  bury  their 
IMrents?  But  for  all  tliat  it  is  pathetically  tnie,  what  good 
old  Dr.  JohuHOU  says,  how  we  manage  to  have  aiivthing 
worth  having  done,  ju8t  when  those  whom  we  would  liave 
to  sec  it,  and  l>o  proud  aud  glad  of  it,  are  '  under  green 
earth '.  Be  so  good  as  to  give  my  heartiest  coudolation 
and  sympathie»  to  your  mother.  Wlien  the  old  die,  it  is  as 
if  some  old  work  of  art,  some  precious  MS.  were  doatroyed 
which  never  can  be  restored. 

In  lfi82  comes  a  clear  statement  of  Powell's  cccleaiaBtical 
attitude,  from  which,  so  Kir  as  I  know,  he  never  receded. 
llin  words  on  the  Jesuits  may  be  chocked  by  his  review, 
written  years  aftorwards,  of  a  book  on  Loyola  '. 

To  G.  Vi's/iisson, 

I  well  remcmlxjr  about  the  Iceland  trade.  Good  Latimer 
uses  the  phrase  *  stockfish  from  Iceland '  as  a  regular  saw, 
like  'coaia  from  Newcastle". 

Good  S deserved  to  be  happy ;  he  is  a  nice  fellow,  so 

gentle  and  quiet,  and  worth  a  hundred  of  the  idle  talkers 
we  have  in  plenty — 'God  amend  them!'  aa  Latimer  saj's. . , 

I  dare  say  he*  haa  done  some  good,  but  1  feel  to  him  as 
I  do  towanls  those  iioor  .Ic8uit  fathers  that  suffered  in 
Elizabeth's  reign.  They  are  to  lie  respected,  pitiwl,  and 
condemned,  as  fighters  against  the  light,  VMien  a  man 
can't  be  at  ease  without  a  priest  to  bolster  up  his  debility 
or  nullity  of  conscience,  it  is  time  he  went  into  a  convent 
and  stayed  there.  He  isut  fit  for  wholesome  workaday 
life,  and  his  influence  can't  be  good.  It  is  a  pity  to  see 
Liddon  and  such  fine  feIlo»-s  warped  by  tliid  miserable 

'  Sec  vol.  [1.  pp.  H6-9.        '  Befomng  to  the  n>ccnt  d»th  of  Pa»y. 
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littlo  man's  te&cliiuga  He  was  not  oven  a  good  scholar, 
and  has  never  written  a  Hnc  worth  rea<liiig.  However,  he 
W!is  very  charitable,  live<l  meanly,  and  gave  away  hw 
money  to  those  whom  he  believed  wanted  it,  and  I  dare 
xay  he  lived  up  tn  hix  lights  far  better  than  I  ever  have  to 
mine,  and  quin  jmiicet?  Hut  one  baH  a  right  t4i  judgo  his 
teachings. 

This  year  Powell  kept  6rmly  to  the  Corpus,  thongh  at 
times  *  vehemently  tc-mpt«d  Ut  read  old  English  Poetry 
instead'.  Ue  sends  VigfdBson  a  letter  full  of  lyrical 
fifteenth -century  scraiw  aiid  bunions  In  another  he 
drops  the  remark  on  Morrie,  Ijongfellow,  and  Tennyaon': 

To  O.  VigfiieBOn.  BedfonI  Park  [na  dati^  about  .Tnly,  ISBS], 

None  of  the  three  (Tennyson  included)  are  great  poeta 
I  only  mention  them  a-s  specimeua  of  men  who  drew  Bnl> 
jects  fmm  Eddie  pocniH.  Knglisli  jjcople  like  to  have  Huch 
tilings  muutioned.  m  I  put  it  iu,  but  I  don't  hold  it  of 
much  account  Tennyson's  borrowing  is  not  generally 
known ;  that  is  one  of  the  reawjna  of  mentioning  his 
name. 

By  the  middle  of  August  they  liad  finifthed  : 
To  G.  Vi{iftmon,  Budfonl  Park.  Aug.  18, 1882. 

We  have  done  our  damndeHt,  1  think,  and  the  book  will 
sail  quietly  into  port,  I  hope.  I  have  added  two  or  three 
paragraphs  on  the  Metric  lixcnrmis  and  ehmnolog}-,  »o  as 
to  show  folk  what  U  tn  it  1  am  glad  that  it  lookti  ho  well 
aa  it  does.  I  wiah  the  translatioud  were  worthier  with  all 
my  heart  I  Mill  try  and  make  it  better,  however,  as 
I  can.  I  often  find  a  happier  word  aa  I  am  reading  it 
over,  but  I  did  my  best  at  the  time,  and  it  is  done.  It  1* 
the  horrible  iuadotjuacy  in  the  finer  i»irta  tliat  striken  one 
more  and  more ;  the  power  and  mut^ic  of  the  original 
Houndti  an  through  a  telephoae,  meagre,  and  tlxin,  and 
faint .  .  . 

There  is  a  nice  fellow  here  with  whom  I  have  strolls  of 
au  evening  before  dinner,  (Ui  Irishman,  a  poet  and  critic, 
a  really  good  fellow  and  capable.     1  am  vet)'  pleaaed  to 

'  The  'mention'  is  in  Corp.  PotU  Bor^  vol  i-  p.  xcvi,  where  Swlo 
fanme  U  eulntitatetl  fur  &Iorri«. 
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get  a  mail  here  with  whom  I  can  talk.  It  \h  like  being  in 
H  forcipii  country  when  you  hare  to  bottle  u[»  all  your 
thou^ts  for  montJw,  Ijcwiukc  there  is  ihj  one  wim  under- 
stands the  tongne  of  lit«rari-  men  or  matters. 

More  than  one  of  Powell's  neighbourn  answered  to  the 
picture  of  tliiti  IriHhtunn.  At  thin  time,  and  for  some  years, 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  tiilk  freely  at  Oxford  on  the 
matterR  for  which  he  cared  most ;  and  the  society  of 
Bedford  Park  he  regarded  aa  in  this  way  a  resource. 

The  lutL-  tiunnuer  of  1HK3  was  spent  by  the  Powells  on 
the  South  coast  Powell  bathed,  and  walked,  and  TiHited 
the  Nonnaii  ehwrchea  We  have  his  opinion  of  new 
Edinburgh,  and  also  a  sketch  of  the  Pn»ton  Letters.  It 
is  given  here  for  \U  vivid  promi^  of  lus  later  style  a** 
a  reviewer. 


To  G.  Vi^inmn.         Bwifonl  Park  [mi  tiate,  about  Xot..  IBSS]. 

I  hate  Edinburgh,  and  1  am  glad  you  arc  outside  the 
town  rather  than  in  it  There  is  a  b^mlptiou^ll^■s^  about 
the  streets  of  the  new  town,  a  ftelf-conf«;iou.-4n»*.-vs  which  is 
ver>'  irritating.  The  old  town  and  the  suburbs  have  not 
this  aggravating  air.  Nor  have  all  the  Kdinboruugh  («tc) 
folk,  but  some  hare. .  . . 

1  have  just  read  through  the  Paston  letters.  They  are 
intereHtiug  like  ii  novel.  <_Hd  Mailam  Faston,  the  manag- 
ing mother ;  the  srapc-ffrncf  eJdest  son :  the  practical 
ytmvger  mii,  who  after  many  trials  at  Iswt  gets  a  rirh  ^c^r 
(good  honest  girl,  who  is  full  of  fun  and  writes  him  O^e 
most  amusing  letters)  and  ultimately  comes  into  the  pro- 
perty. A  ffrttspiriff  nnc/t',  who  is  uiwa}^*  trying  to  cheat 
the  two  young  fellows,  who  outwit  him  in  the  end.  The 
fathfr  and  ffrantlmother  too,  great  characters  in  their  day. 
shrewd,  worldly,  but  honestly  sticking  to  their  work,  and 
above  all  determined  to  die  richer  than  they  were  bom. 

Then  the  Oxford  utiideiit,  as  shrewd  as  the  other*  but 
dying  young ;  the  /(iff  at  Eiwi ;  the  aervatit-haU^^'  who 
foils  in  love  with  the  sister  of  his  masters,  and  with 
great  courage  (on  the  girl's  part)  is  enableil  to  marry 
her.  Tlic  funny  old  friar,  who  is  a  nwoni  friend  of  the 
Paston  father,  and  writes  acaudal  in  Latin  aud  English 
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mixed.  TIicii  the  Dukf  and  Dtvchea  of  2for/olk,  wbo  try 
by  inaiu  turce  to  uuMt  the  Fa8tnii8  from  tlie  t>»tatcK  tlmy 
got  by  fjir  Jobn  Farit«lf«  will  ;  and  thns  arises  a  crop  of 
lawsuiK  processes,  dUtre88Ci^  armed  occuputiun  and  re- 
sifit;inct',  uimrt  scilkitatioii,  backwtmr  jobbing,  appeidd  to 
biMhoiJH,  L-hamlH-'rliuriB,  <|UccnK,  kntj^,  and  lawyers,  which 
last  for  generatioius  but  end  in  the  I*ai!t«n»  getting  jUI 
they  claimed.  'It's  dogged  docH  it'  (as  the  old  fellow  said 
in  the  story),  and  there  is  no  better  example.  The  whole 
story  aa  Aet  furtli  In  tlioKo  old  bnndlea  uf  letter^)  in  ipiite 
a  good  novel,  and  strikitigly  like  h\\jA  of  the  licst  of 
Tlmckeray ;  the  women  especially.  You  must  read  them 
some  day,  alt  at  once,  <|iiickly,  so  one  does  not  Iorc  the 
thread  and  kcejis  the  characteru  before  one. 

Mlien  the  Corpmt  wsis  being  pniiaed  and  acclaimed,  he 
rciwatecl  his  usual  expressions  of  tluinks  to  Vigfilssoit, 
adding: 

OxfotJ  fno  date,  early  in  IS&t]. 

1  must  write  yon  all  this,  because  jwople  are  very  good- 
natui-ed  to  me  iibuut  the  Corpus,  and  1  feel  ujkJ  tell  them 
that  it  is  your  thought  and  work  that  has  given  the  book 
its  worth.  I  am  only  a  chiuniel-pi|)e,  carved  and  gilded  in 
places  perhaps,  but  still  merely  a  chaimel-pipe. 

We  know  by  now  what  to  think  of  this  self-estimate ;  and 
the  present  chapter  may  close  with  \'iglYisson's  opinion  : 

Vigfimon  to  the  Beo.  J.  Stphton,  March  26,  lesa. 

Mr.  rowell  lias  l)ecn  a  friend  indcefl  to  mc ;  we  have 
worked  together  like  bnithers,  in  constant  intercourse  uf 
thought,  and  scheme**,  and  idens,  approving  or  rejecting. 
The  translations  arc  all  essentially  Powell's,  and  houcc 
idiomatic  ami  good  Ktiglish  ;  and  tuts  of  other  tliinga 
iMwidcs  wu  have  translated,  bits  of  Sagas,  a  little  'nocteti 
Atticac',  especially  anything  mythological  or  bi<^;;raphical : 
ako  sundries  from  foreign  writeni,  e.  g.  I^iul  the  Deacon, 
Rallads  discovered  there  (in  T<wland},  Old  Teutonic  Of 
the  tcxt-tmendations  there  i.s  a  second  crop,  and  much 
remains,  what  we  have  failed  to  put  aright.  After  all  thiti 
I  feel  like  empty,  toortiy  having  no  more  sweet  visits  of 
briglit  thoughts ;  and  so  we  are  about  to  close  our  shop 
and  sell  no  more. 
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Puw  Lnvt  wurk :  iroti;  of  |>Ofution  :  PowvU's  own  attEtivte.  Htmleiit- 
ship  aud  tutonibip  at  Christ  CImrLh :  no  post  in  Hietorj-  fwr  PowoU  «1 
Oxford.  Vibit  to  MimchcHtcr:  examining.  Work  for  Wotncu'ti  AsHociu- 
tion.  Visit  to  Copenhw^n:  Vigfilc«Dii  on  tho  Fire,  OrigfytM  b- 
litTuiico'  mc!o]]|«m1  by  Oxfui>l  I'livw.  Puwi'U'h  pnijctitml  Scandinavian 
Britnin:  (jaoted;  nnfiniHliud.  Ri-adn  OH  English  verep.  fJrimm 
C^ntenarff  volump  iiiith  A'ijrWiison:  Bftllful  in  Hoofs.  First  aiocting^ 
with  Powell.  [His  part,  in  foiinclirig  Eiujli*h  Ilistm-icai  ltti'i«*r. 
Piiblii:atiou  of  History  ctf  Enffiatut  to  l^U!f :  charBCt*r  of  the  work, 
Kecommoiuts  Provencal.  I/erttttr  tm  life  an<l  tlio  award  of  tlio  goA*. 
Solliofi  a(n[Di>t  Oxford.  Arthur  Johnstouo  aod  Jamm  Sbui!.  Deaths 
(if  Mrs.  Powell  and  of  ViRfiissuu :  liwt  letter  to  ViKfiisBon:  MS,  note 
ftgain.  The  delay  of  Orifiin^*:  AwU^\\  of  it,  exattiploft  of  tmnidatjon. 
No  more  lonj;  book* ;  Powell's  future  nUtier. 

Learned  books  do  not  leave  the  author  rich,  and  It  is 
much  if  they  do  not  leave  him  poorer.  Powell  liad  done 
moat  of  hiH  literary  work  for  love.  He  made  a  fair  living 
chiefly  by  iiyecting  certiuii  nitiimcntH  of  law  into  average 
undergraduates.  Any  learned  Ceruiaii,  uhu  in  the  future 
durcH  to  chronielu  the  older  UniversiticH  of  Britain  as 
they  were  in  the  later  nineteenth  century,  vi-ill  be  vexed 
by  the  position  of  a  man  like  Powell,  known  all  over 
Oxford  for  hiHtorical  leaniiiig  and  ]iroductiTe  acholanship, 
yet  furnished  with  no  iiositiou  or  salary  iw  a  tcaoher 
of  history.  '  t'wi  Hotter  }yili^ji,  why  not?'  such  an  in- 
quirer might  wiy.  *  He  was  one  of  their  best  QeJehrttn, 
but  had  he  died  at  forty-three  his  oflicial  record  woidd 
have  been  that  he  wa»  huuuured  and  paid  by  his  college. 
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It  that  his  work  was  to  help  men  to  pan,  tm  they  called 
it,  in  Law."      \Vc,  however,  can  leare  some  cluo  for 
this  euniest  iu({uir(;r.     The  Hyittoia  did  not  tend  iCaelf  to 
the  recognition  of  Pnwoll.     It  wii«  the  btisincsft  of  no  man 
and  no  college  tn  find  him  approprintc  work.     In  hit)  uwn 
House  historicfti  tnition  wna  [tro^nded  already.     Elsewhere 
funda  were  not  available.     It  wat)  not  for  any  other  college 
— *uot  iUi  duty '—to  itivlte  and  ttulary  a  man   merely 
because  he  was  a  good  writer  or  of  proved  erudition,  or 
becauBe  he  had  hin  stiaro  of  goniua    Such  ^ft»,  taken 
alone,  would   not  qualify  him   as  an   instructor  for  the 
examination  schools  :  they  could  not  be  trusted  to  iucrease 
the  number  of  first  classes  won  for  the  college.     Powell's 
>  Ifarougth,  beyutid  doubt,  did  not  lie  in  tliis  diixi-tion  :  he 
ilrould  hardly  have  resjiected  himself  if  it  liaiL     Uoubtleas 
odiers,  rather  than  he,  must  have  been  tlie  losers.     He 
was  not  to  be  one  of  the  gifted  men  who  apeud  thcm- 
selvee  on  college   tuition,  and  sterilize  themselves  for 
the  good,  real  or  seeming,   of  their  pupils.     Still,  in  a 
foreign  University  he  would  at  least  have  had  titular 
advancement   as   a   '  professor  extraordinary ' ;    but    in 
Oxford  there  was  no  such  thing ;  there  was  no  place  for 
him  until  the  death  of  Froude,  when  he  was   put  into 
the  vacant  Chair  by  general  iigreement :— a  deed  which 
our  foreign  chronicler,  Lhough  aiiW  bewildered,  should  set 
down  to  the   credit  of  the  place.     Thus,   betM-ecn  the 
colleges  and  the  University,  Powell  remained  a  minor 
teacher  of  law  :  an  arrangement  that,  quaintly  irnitional 
ae  it  was,  cannot  be  treated  in  tlie  spirit  of  high  invective 
which  wotdd  bo  so  uidike  Powell's  omi  spirit     He  could 
be  often  indignant  for  others,  he  might  blaspheme  at 
times  when  weary ;  but  as  to  his  own  fortunes  he  weis 
ever  something  of  a  fatalist,  with  a  touch  of  irony.    Like 
many  dispensations,  his  own  was,  he  tliouglit,  an  odd  one : 
but  it  had  ao  to  be,  and  many  better  men  were  worse  ofi*. 
and  he  supposed  it  was  all  right,  and  he  did  not  imagine 
he  deserved  anything  better ;  yet  he  found  it  was  contic 
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So  lie  did  not  repiiie ;  aud  in  the  moro  rtcrioiis  things  of 
life  he  was  to  the  end,  even  when  visited  by  woitowb, 
reei^ied,  if  not  exactly  content 

1  have  had  my  due, 
More  than  my  due,  and  why  i^hould  I  compltun  ? 

So  be  wrote  in  later  years  in  one  of  his  beautiful 
sounctH,  all  too  few.  Another  reu^un  tliat  }ie  did  not  get 
on  Vina  that  he  did  not  try  to  do  so.  He  had  less  ttuui  his 
share  uf  pusliiiig  jtower ;  he  piiHhed  tar  {cs&  than  was 
lawful.  Still  )c88  had  he  any  clement  of  the  professional 
getter-on,  what  he  afterwards  liked  to  call  the  arrivuU, 
who  thrives  so  strangely  in  academic  as  in  other  societies, 
steadily  presses  or  machinates  in  his  own  belmlf,  and  ends 
in  positions  of  power  and  emolument  M-ithoul  any  one 
either  <|uite  Imowinj;  why  or  protcHtinu.  Of  Huch  persons 
i'oweli  had  no  envy:  his  frequent  and  true  expresaiou 
was  that  they  had  'got  the  facta  of  life  all  wrong*.  These 
traiU  may  be  noted  here  oiico  for  all  and  remembered 
through  the  story  of  his  iifter-life. 

Powell,  however,  <lid  not  miss  his  turn  of  material  good 
luck.  Though  few  of  the  suns  of  Oxford  received  liis 
hitftorical  teaching,  and  his  gifts  in  that  kind  hiul  there- 
fore no  formal  acknowledgement,  he  received  in  lH8-i 
college  promotion  which  materially  relieved  liini.  Greatly 
through  the  good  otfii^cH  of  l)can  Li<ldell,  he  wiis  ap- 
pointed tt>  a  vacant  official  studentship  of  Christ  Chun-h 
(the  Fellows  at  that  House  are  termed  'Students'),  and 
to  a  tutorship  in  the  year  following.  Both  these  posts  he 
held  till  he  became  professor  ten  years  later.  Ue  wa« 
pleased  with  the  honour,  and  still  more  witli  'getting 
a  voice  for  hiittory  on  the  (ieneral  Board '.  He  had  also 
been  cheered  by  the  birth  of  his  daughter  m  the  spring, 
and  Ills  home  life  wa^t  so  }>eculiurly  happy  that  we  find 
him,  as  lUready  noted,  steadily  advising  many  a  young 
friend  to  found  a.  &mily :  to  *  marry  luid  beget  children, 
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snd  have  the  same  pleasure  and  care '  as  himself     *  It  is, 
1  Uimk,  guud  for  one.'    Ouce  he  wrute : — 

Get  married  sdoii,  and  you  will  find  ttiat  what  keepK 
one  will  kixjp  two  or  three  jiwt  as  well.  I  have  never 
repented  marrying,  so  I  don't  speak  as  the  fux  with  the 
cut  tail 

Wc  can  find  in  liis  letters  many  repetitiona  of  this 
comtsel,  which  iri  a  proof  tliat  lie  was  bajipy  and  Iwliereil 
in  happiiie»(<.  And  we  have  one  clear  picture  of  Puwell 
aa  he  ajiiiearud  at  this  date  to  a  friend  and  folio w-histtirian. 
-Mr.  (now  i*rofeasor)  Oil!  waa  the  High  Master  of  the 
Manchcrtter  Grammar  School.  He  lived  in  Birch  Hall, 
one  of  tlie  few  beautiful  houses  that  liave  been  spared 
near  the  dark  city :  il  lies  out,  just  lx>yond  the  clamour 
tii  stony  thurough&rca,  in  a  plot  of  fields  that  is  still 
undevoured  by  the  builder,  with  its  own  flowery  coi)pice- 
g;ardcn,  shining  black  oaken  rafters,  and  Cromwellian 
memories  or  legends.  Mr.  Dill  had  organized  afresh  the 
examination  system  of  Ilih  gchtxil.  One  of  the  four 
cxamiuens  mIio  came  down  yearly  to  hear  and  inspect  tlic 
work,  was  I^owel] :  he  paid  tlirce  visits,  about  the  years 
1880-2,  to  review  the  Modem  Language  teaching.  As 
bis  undoubted  want  of  orderly  busincs*  system,  punctuality, 
and  the  like,  h-.m  been  steadily  exaggerated  by  legend, 
T  take  the  chance  of  saying  that  my  own  experience  of 
hlui  tlirough  twenty  years  is  ni  full  accord  with  Or.  Dill's, 
whose  words  may  follow. 

He  generally  stayed  with  me  at  Birch  Hall  when  he 
came  down.  I  need  hardly  «ay  that  he  was  an  excellent 
examiuur.  Nothing  t-^cajted  hiiii,  and  yet  he  made  the 
inquisitorial  procest^  pleu.sjint  fur  both  masters  and  bo\tt. 
I  believe  the  boys  (luitc  liked  his  hour  of  viva  t>oce,  as  he 
ui^oyed  it  himself.  And  after  it  idl  he  would  have 
a  friendly  talk  with  the  master,  in  which  the  criticism  waa 
so  veiled  an  to  seem  to  the  most  sensitive  to  be  only 
friendly  suggt'stion,  with  praise  where  that  was  due.  We 
were  then  building  up  a  great  Modem  Side,  and  have 
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always  thou^t  that  in  that  proiniiiim!];  hit  of  constnicUm 
Y.  Pnwcll  hafi  a  jfrcftt  share  of  tho  erwiit. 

1  uiifurtuiiately  ctaw  little  uf  him  in  the  la^t  6ft«en 
yeai-H.  But  I  always  luok  back  with  pIcaHurc  to  the  M'uelcH  he 
t^nt  ^rith  mo  at  Birch.  I  ncrer  met  &  man  with  such 
a  power  of  spreading  about  him  a  sense  of  downy, 
cunifortabk'  «ilni,  as  il  there  were  no  such  tliiiij;  aa  work 
ami  wtirry,  Wlien  hu  could  be  got  to  come  down  in  time 
for  hreakfiLMt,  his  cheery  ways  made  the  day  brighter,  and 
the  morning  stroll  in  my  old-fatiliioiied  garden  at  Birch 
was  so  pleasant  that  it  sometimes  encroached  on  school 
hours.  When  we  met  again  at  dinner,  the  talk  was  often 
prolonged  6ir  int«  the  night  And  yet,  snch  was  his 
quickness  aT]d  poM'er  of  concentration,  his  work  was  alwayK 
reaily  in  good  time,  though  one  could  hardly  guess  when 
it  was  done.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  power,  disguised 
under  an  air  of  nonchalance  and  easygoing  eujoyment  of 
the  hour. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  he  always  impressed  one  with  his 
immense  range  of  reading.  But  this  came  out  only 
accidentally  and  fitfully.  No  one  was  ever  less  of  a 
pedant,  or  more  free  from  any  tendeucy  to  display.  But 
1  was  more  than  onco  struck  by  his  familiaritv  with 
obscure  and  little-knnwii  writers  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  when  I  happened  to  Iw  working  in  that  period. 
And  the  knowledge  was  close  anil  accurate,  an  if  he  hiul 
read  them  the  day  before. 

It  alwa^-s  seemed  to  mo  that  Y.  Powell's  unique  power 
of  rapid  reading  and  assimilation  ini^inircd  hi-4  productire- 
ness.  He  would  have  wTittcn  more  if  he  liad  read  less. 
And  probably  his  ideal  of  the  command  of  a  subject, 
necessary  for  a  final  treatment  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
M.  Pattison,  deprived  the  world  of  work  which  thoy  alone 
in  their  time  could  have  dona 

Such  excursionH  varied  the  labour  at  the  mill.  Powell 
also  gave  time  in  Oxford  l^o  an  activity  that  may  here 
be  mentioned.  It  was  an  article  of  faith  with  Mm  that  he 
'hated  "educated"  women",  who  were  often  'silly  boah- 
writers  and  miserable  poctastcrcsses,  conceited,  ugly';  that 
book-culture  ^-as  not  what  women  wanted,  that  it  ought 
to  lie  carefully  hidden  tf  they  had  it,  and  that  only  good 
looks  could  atone  for  its  possession.    His  deflections  from 
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diia  stem  and  lofty  idcnl  wcro  frcqncnt  and  deliglitful. 
He  did  all  he  could  to  bett<?r  the  statQs  and  teaching  of 
M'omeD  iu  hU  own  UniTeraity.  For  ten  years,  and  from 
the  first,  he  worked  for  the  Anociation  for  the  Education 
of  Women  in  Oxford,  teaching  Old  English,  Old  French, 
and  even  for  a  while,  to  tide  over  a  difficulty,  Old  German. 
He  sat  on  the  Council  of  this  body  and  constantly  sub- 
scribed to  it.  Ills  enthusiasm  and  warnith  as  a  leacber 
are  well  remembered.  When  he  waa  asked  how  he  recon- 
ciled such  doings  with  his  principles,  he  anHwcred  that 
the  women  he  taught  were  mostly  going  to  be  teachers, 
and  that  that  made  a  difference.  We  shall  hear  of  some 
lecturer  on  modern  French  poetr)-  tliat  lie  gave  to 
women  students  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  of  their 
response  to  tus  teaching. 

One  other  letter  must  be  given  before  proceeding : 
To  Wilfrid  Smwm  Blunt.  Gbriat  Chiiixli.  Nor.  1P»H. 

I  wonder  whether  ^ou  ever  remember  a  boy  for  whom 
you  drew  the  portrait  of  your  dog  at  S.  Sauverin  in  the 
Pyrenees  twenty-one  years  ago.  1  have  that  little  picture 
now,  and  it  wtis  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  have  had, 
to  read  your  poems,  and  remember  my  long-[jaHl  acfpiuint- 
ancc  with  you,  whom  I  looked  up  so  much  to  in  those 
old  days.  I  often  meant  to  write  to  you  and  ask  you 
to  let  me  meet  yuu  again,  but  I  have  not  done  ho  till 
DOW.  I  have  just  been  reading  and  rereading  your  noble 
protest,  on  the  Kg}'ptian  treiLson,  and  I  can't  resist  doing 
80  any  longer. 

Wlien  you  come  back  to  England,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
I  should  like  to  call  and  see  you  again  and  thank  yon 
for  the  gi-e:it  pleasure  your  [xwiiis  have  given  me.  If 
you  remember  me,  I  dare  say  you  will  not  mind  giving 
me  time  and  place  to  Hpeak  to  you.  I  shall  not  take  np 
mudi  of  your  time,  nor  ask  any  favours  of  you  save  tliis. 

If  you  are  ever  at  Oxford  or  near  it,  and  would  stop 
an  hour,  I  should  1«  very  plcai^ed  to  show  you  what 
I  could  of  the  things  we  liave  best  worth  seeing,  and 
I  should  Ik;  very  hap[>y  to  do  so. 

I  have  Iwen  working  here  more  than  ten  years,  mostly 
at  htstor}-  and  literature,  and  the  ideas  which  your  last 
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poem '  speaks  have  grown  very  RtronRly  npon  me,  so 
there  is  at  all  cvciita  one  link  between  u-s^  I  ani  yours 
very  faithfully. 

From  Powell  himself  we  have  little  record  at  this  soason 
of  his  life,  except  of  his  literary  plans,  which  rapidly  took 
form.  The  2*rolcgmw;na,  the  Header,  and  the  Corpiu,  in 
which  ho  liad  borne  his  part,  au  well  as  the  Dictionary, 
done  by  Vigfi'uwou  lUonc,  were  now  in  existence  ;  and  yet 
a  great  duty  remained.  Vigfi'isson  and  Powell  wished  to 
crowu  tlieir  labours  by  producing  both  au  edition  and 
H  translation  of  all  the  beitt  classictt  in  the  Northern  prose. 
In  February  their  propoHiilB,  drafted  by  Powell,  went  in  to 
the  Clarendon  Prc88.  The  reaM)iiB  that  might  be  held 
to  warrant  the  enterprise  and  outlay  were  set  forth  with 
weight  Vigfi'isisou  had  lung  hoped  to  present  thc^e 
orighials  in  an  edition  embodying  the  fruiU  of  his  long 
iuquirieiL  Powell  urged  that  this  part  of  the  Huheme, 
at  any  rate,  shonld  be  ncecptcd,  an<l  the  servicoa  of  such 
a  acholar,  now  long  resident  in  Oxfoixl,  be  put  to  use. 
He  cited  the  honourable  reception  given  to  the  Corpus  by 
authorities  who  were  per>^onal  8tnuiger«  to  its  editors. 
Tiio  plan  covered  tiiree  SMejMiratc  items,  eaeh  culling  for 
licavy  laljour.  First,  the  Lives  of  the  Kings  of  Norway 
and  Denmaik  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  centuries. 
Secondly,  the  Sagaa  of  the  clasaic  period  (^OO-IOSOJ. 
Thirdly,  tlie  Books  of  the  Settlement  and  Colonization 
of  Iceland.  When  all  this  wa^i  done,  the  colleagues  would 
feel  that  their  taak  would  be  over;  the  rest  of  tho  Northern 
literature  was  of  more  local  interest,  aud  could  be  left  to 
other  handti.  Five  volumes  would  be  wanted.  PoweU 
aLiio  pleadctl  for  and  ofiered  to  make  a  complete  tratislatiuu. 
It  was  very  necessary.  Moet  of  the  original  hail  never 
been  pat  into  English  at  all,  and  aome  of  the  existing 
versions  were  only  in  rare  itwuea  and  founded  on  imperfect 
text*,  llistoriaoti  of  early  England,  like  J.  R.  Green  and 
Freeman,  bad  long  been  cut  off  in  this  way  from   the 

'  The  Hind <»«(/ /A<  WhirhoiruJ,  16ti3. 
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light  that  Iceland  throwni  on  the  whole  of  old  Gennanic 

culture, 

Memorattdtim  to  Unlrersity  Press.  Feb.  22. 18*1. 

While  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  making  a  really 
I  good  translation,  T  do  not  think  it  impossible  to  make  one 
which  shall  be  both  faithful  and  ri?Adnl)lo,  no  that  those 
who  arc  not  rending  for  historical  purpotw^  might  enjoy  it 
for  itselt  Ttie  originalH  here  arc  k<^  fret^h  and  beautiful 
that  they  only  ni-ed  to  Iw  known  to  Iw  admired,     1  may, 

■  in  my  own  defence,  mention  that  I  have  worked  at  the 
subject  fur  more  than  titleen  yeans  ^nd  especially  with 
regard  to  these  books,  the  Kings'  Lives,  &c.  ;  and  that  it 
haa  always  been  my  hoi>e  to  be  able  to  give  English  people, 
in  do  far  as  a  translation  might,  p:irt  of  the  great  profit 
and  pleasure  I  have  had  in  reading  them  in  the  uriginalM. 

This,   Powell   rightly   said,  wnn  not  the   'mere   fiid  of 

!a  specialist,  but  a  sober  scheme  of  distinct  htj*t*)rical 
importance'.  The  offer  was  in  part  accepted.  The  I'reas 
agreed  to  publish  the  Ufxjk  of  the  Settlement:  and  this 
^rew  into  the  larger  Oritjines  Islandirae,  which  iwcnpied 
VigfiisHou  and  Powell  during  the  rest  of  their  common  life, 
and  most  of  which  was  to  be  finished,  though  never  finally 
^  reviac<l,  by  them. 

H  In  the  summer  of  this  yeu*  Vigfi^ason  visited  the 
('opcnhagcn  libraric«.  and  there  in  August  Powell  joined 
him  for  a  fortnight  Their  converse  has  been  described 
already  in  Powell's  wordei  He  studied,  walked  on  Elsinore, 
and 

enjoye<l  Deiminrk  immensely :— splendid  weather,  ample 
facilities  for  seeing  the  >1^.S. ;  and  verj'  delightful  voyages 
to  and  fro. 

H  In  October  Vigfi\».*ion,  who  hnil  stayed  on,  wrote  him  an 
account  of  a  gi-eat  fire,  in  which  the  treasures  that  were 
his  own  lifeblooil  were  nearly  consumed.    The  letter  leaves 

Bus  with  a  picture  of  a  scholar  deep  in  tranquil  work  and 
startled  by  the  sudden  threat  of  flame  in  his  manuscript 
Penates.  Vigfiisson's  Knglieh  haa  been  left  as  it  stands, 
aad  needs  no  mending. 
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From  G.  Vi^ffAssoiu  HoJ^^hKV.  Oct.  7.  xm. 

I  have  got  deepkor  into  tlic  vellums  tbau  I  dreamt  of 
whei)  wc  last  shook  liand«  and  said  grnidhyc  in  Havncgade. 
The  next  Monday  I  tnrncd  to  tlic  work  in  my  cave,  aiid 
continued  day  by  day  till  Mondiiy  week  (SepL  29),  niuppiug 
out  tlie  work  day  by  day.  The  main  tbiugs  done  are: 
[a  long  li«l  follows]. 

At  laHt  I  went  tu  tlic  QehcimeArchiv{\\ui  RoIl8).and  Iveot 
throngli  many  lettors  from  1660-1730,  A.  Majcmiswon's  and 
Widaliii'B  time.  This  last  week  I  had  just  finished  when 
the  Fire  bruke  out.  Iju^t  Friday  I  w»h  in  tliu  iUiW^  Office 
to  t  o'clock,  when  they  close;  thence  to  the  Royal  Libraiy, 
more  for  pleasure  than  for  work,  and  stayed  there  till 
a  quarter  |KiHt  three.  A  few  liours  iifterwurda  the  Fire 
broke  out.  'Hiere  ia  but  a  narrow  laiit-  between  the 
Library  and  the  Archive  (both  ui  Tujhusgudf)  and  the 
Slot  By  the  mercy  of  (!od  the  wind  ble^v  from  TtijhuB- 
gadcn,  and  both  Library  and  Archive  were  saved,  as  if 
a  good  genius  had  directed  the  head  of  the  wind.  It  was 
juflt  so  in  171)4.  It  wa!)  a  terrible  sight;  on  the  other 
baud,  had  the  wind  been  blowing  a  gale,  the  whole  of  old 
Copenhagen,  University  and  Anie-Magnusson  Libmry  would 
have  been  iishes  in  the  coui-se  of  the  niglit  The  Old 
Itlock  of  Cattle  wau  but  a  hideous  mass  of  stones ;  still 
it  is  a  pity  fur  the  poor  King,  it  Wiis  hi»  Burgh.  The 
Copenhageners  seem  to  take  it  easy:  they  have  had  a  fire- 
work, nothing  can  match  that  I  was  one  of  the  sightiscens 
and  though  ut  a  safe  diiitance,  covered  with  n^lies  and 
scoria  like  from  a  volcano  :  hoi»e  never  to  tM.'c  such  a  sight 
iigain.  Hut  let  us  bless  the  Fates  that  our  old  scrolls  and 
vellums  are  still  [safe  and  somid]  upon  their  shelves.  1  am 
now  quite  easy,  have  given  up  gouig  to  Norway,  and  aw^t 
return  of  letter  from  Oxford,  remittmce  of  pounds  and 
pennies,  for  else  I  cannot  come. 

Tn  18H4  Powell  was  lulKiuring  lianL  lie  was  finishing 
his  purtieu  of  the  Englisli  history  for  Itiviugtons,  he  was 
trjring  to  organuee  the  sequel,  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
two  other  friends,  and  ho  wrote  to  one  of  them  of  his 
hopes  of  having 

the  ultimate  terminus  in  view,  and  we  shall  be  the  great 
twin  brethren  of  a  generation  of  schoolboys  who  will  no 
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doubt  cnrac  our  names,  as  repreaentatires  of  the  brighter 
acienccf,  an  they  ciiree  Euclid  tuid  the  authoru  uf  the 
Catechisms. 

Auother  book,  besides  Onffincs,  also  occupied  him.  It 
is  a  pity  that  he  never  finished  and  brought  out  hits  little 
volume  on  Seaiuiinavian  Bftiairi,  of  which  a  single  proof- 
sheet  survives :  for  no  one  wua  Ijettcr  fitted  to  write  it 
It  dragged  on  for  some  four  years,  and  for  reasons  un- 
known wan  dropped  The  fragment  that  remains  lias 
fjoine  lm])py  eAiiiupieti  of  his  younger  liit<turical  t<tyle,  and 
ho  i»  on  ground  even  Iwtter  known  and  loveil  than  tliat  of 
early  England.  One  pa'^sage  may  kie  given,  as  it  comes 
really  from  his  own  experience,  and  shows  his  eager  scsi- 
faring  spirit  and  his  instinct  of  realiziug  the  past  through 
the  present 

Any  one  who  knows  one  of  our  larger  fishing  ports  will 
have  a  better  idea  of  the  orgauization.  eompoHition,  and 
character  of  a  wicking  fleet  than  auglit  vUv  c^nld  give 
him.  The  prcpanition  of  gear,  clothes,  r^tuns  ;  iho  over- 
hauling of  the  craft,  hull,  sails,  rigj^ng ;  the  making  up  of 
the  crews,  the  final  sailing  with  a  fair  breeze,  the  whole 
place  emptied  uf  its  yoiuig  and  middle-aged  men  for  the 
two  or  three  months  that  the  cruise  lasts ;  the  home- 
coming, the  rejoicing,  the  burst  of  trade,  the  infiux  of 
riches,  won  from  the  sea,  the  steady  flourishing  of  the 
whole  countryside  as  long  as  the  cruises  are  gainful ;  the 
building  of  new  vessels,  the  cngemess  of  tlie  young  for 
the  life  of  adventure,  unchecked  by  the  terrible  disasters 
that  ever  and  anon  mar  the  good  fortune  of  the  fieet, 
disasters  that  may  sweep  away  nearly  all  the  men  folk 
of  the  place  and  check  its  growth  for  a  dozen  years— such 
phenomena  are  common  to  our  fishing-life  now-a-days,  and 
to  the  old  Northman's  buccnnccring  life  so  long  ago.  And 
when  crossing  tiie  North  Sea  one  steams  through  the 
Grimsby  or  Ijowestoft  fleet,  hundreds  of  big  boats  out 
for  tJie  herring,  one  lyan  fnnn  even  a  visible  imago  of  what 
a  wicking  fleet  must  have  looked  like  as  the  ships  in  great 
groupB  »\K:d  out  with  a  fairnorth-easter,  eager  for  the  work 
lM*forc  them,  or  hurried  homewards  with  asou'-weslcr  behind 
them,  deeply  laden  with  English  and  Irish  gold  and  silver, 
and  raimeut  and  jewels,  aud  slaves  and  wine  aud  wea])ons 
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And  how  strong  waa  hiB  feeling  for  the  fates  and  the 
service  of  our  sailont.  may  be  ecLMi  fnjin  a  reriew,  imtten 
much  later,  nf  a  book  on  tlic  English  'Savy  : 

The  needleHB  suffering  of  British  sailorH  is  suniettiing 
frightful  to  look  back  upon  ;  they  gave  us  security,  honour, 
prosperity,  and  in  return  all  they  got  from  Kngland,  as 
a  niic,  wiiH  l>a<l  f()o<l,  bad  jiay,  and  bad  treatment  This 
state  of  things  went  on  in  the  eigliteenth  century,  a**  well 
an  in  the  neventeenth  nnti  sixteenth.  It  wiw  not  the  fault 
of  the  mnjw  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  aarc  in  so  far  as 
thoy  knew  the  fact*t ;  it  was  the  fault  of  bad  organization, 
of  insufheicnt  control,  of  the  shameful  and  cruel  careless- 
ness of  high  officials,  and  of  the  helplessness  of  the  sailor 
1iimi<elf,  who  found  it  difficult  t^)  coudiine  with  his  uiatCE*. 
and  wa«  glad  if  he  cscjij**^  from  a  cruise  with  his  bare 
life,  and  siati-sfied  with  a  few  pence  in  his  pi>cket  The 
reckless,  thoughtless,  generous  during  that  made  him  such 
a  fine  fighting  man  made  him  live  for  the  day  and  take 
much  ill-treatment  as  all  in  the  day's  Mork.  lie  gnimbltxl 
at  the  littd  Ijeer,  he  cursed  the  greedy  punters  that  cheated 
him  of  food,  but  he  was  ready  to  fight  as  long  as  he  was 
strong  enough  to  stand,  and  he  was  able  to  navigate  his 
pitching,  unweatherly,  topheavy  old  tulw  with  extm- 
ordinary  skill  and  success  past  unlit  c«iasts  into  unbuoyed 
ports  and  out  again  over  uncharte*!  waters  in  evil  weather. 

Ill  tlie  letters  of  these  years  there  is  a  good  deal  about 
old  Knglish  [wetry,  which  he  naturally  studied  for  his 
liiatory  book  and  for  the  light  it  cast  on  the  Northern 
verse,  A  correspondence  with  Lieut.-C'ol.  Lunwden,  who»L> 
translation  of  B(foiru(f  Powell  had  praised  in  Tkr 
Academy,  shows  his  minute  convenyince  with  the  secular 
Anglo-Saxon  verse.  After  some  elabonitc  notes  on  the 
poem  of  Wfddlwre,  he  proceeds : 

...  I  hope  you  will  give  us  D^or  (or  the  Siirtffers  Trost) 
and  the  little  group  of  nielaneholy  laments — Rurii,  hady"* 
Lament,  Wanderer,  Seafarer,  &c.  They  are  all  Iialf-cjHC 
in  character.  fMor  is  the  beat  for  your  puqwses,  and  most 
interesting  from  the  epic  [Mtint  of  new,  but  the  others  are 
rer)-  beautiful.  I  have  often  tried  to  fi.x  them  to  epic 
persons,  but  am  not  yet  sure  of  my  ground.    I  daro  say  you 
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may  be  able  to  lijrfit  upon  some  hint  which  may  identify 
them  witli  i^otiie  of  our  Viiowii  cpioi. 

There  !»  the  SoHff  of  Maidon^  Uw,  n.  really  fine  poem 
(not  mere  bookwurk  tike  BntnanbHrh-.  though  that  has 
its  mcritjei),  and  mmt  iliadic  in  tone  and  execution,  ft 
would  go  capitally  into  yotir  ringing  vcree. 

Colonel  Lumsden's  translation  of  the  Maldon-Song  came 
out  some  ycani  later  in  Macmilluns  Mayazim.  Meantime 
Powell  writes  him  notes  on  ttiis  and  other  poems :  asks  leave 
to  UBe  a  piece  of  the  translation  for  his  'little  book  for  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society'— the  book  that  never  came 
out :  and  in  the  middle  of  18S4  dcvclopa  liU  view  that  the 
site  of  Brunanburh  was  near  CarUuIe.  One  more  letter  to 
the  same  friend,  probably  late  in  1^85  or  early  in  188G, 
may  be  given  here.  There  is  no  other  aign  of  the  '  hook 
on  the  early  and  mcdiiuival  literature  of  England ',  or  of 
any  definite  plan  for  its  production,  Tlie  subject  had 
always  drawn  Powell  jHiwerfully  ;  but  he  was  probably  too 
sazigoine,  and  was  scheming  to  do  more  than  strength  or 
time  left,  possible.  Originat,  for  one  thing,  must  have  taken 
Up  nil  his  Sparc  force  for  several  years.  The  letter  is  also 
touching  in  its  note  of  warning  on  behalf  of  Shute,  whom 
Powell  was  to  lose  in  18H6 :  the  first  of  his  clutter  com- 
panions that  preceded  him 

I  don't  think  T  have  very  much  now  to  tell  yon,  save  that 
I  am  going  to  write,  I  hope,  a  l>ook  (not  a  big  one)  on  the 
Earlyand  Mediiievalllti'i-atureof  Eugland  ;  but  it  will  take 
me  a  great  deal  of  time,  as  I  do  not  by  any  means  feel  sure 
of  all  uiv  ground  yet.  and  the  whole  subject  is  bristling 
nith  problems  which  must  be  at  least  attacked. 

I  shall  have  lots  of  questious  to  ask  you  on  the  Early 
period. 

Do  you  know  the  Watiderer^  It  strikes  me  as  a  trans- 
lation at  pi-esent.  but  whence  I  do  not  know.  I  shall  have 
to  read  the  late  Tjatin  [H)et»  again,  for  it  may  most  likely 
bo  from  one  of  them  that  certain  turns  of  idea  have  come. 
How  does  it  strike  vou?  Hare  you  noticed  any  other 
pieces,  not  yet  traced,  which  strike  you  as  paraphrases  or 
book-poetry?    I   have  analysed   the    metre   of  parts  of 
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B^0»-vI/,  but  without  much  result  as  yet,  for  the  text  has, 
I  think,  been  luoderuiztKl  bv  the  scrilw  or  his  autliority, 
and  that  tliHgiUHea  the  evidence.  The  autotype  was  at 
least  aa  archaic  as  Orosius  or  Gregory,  it  seenriB  to  me. 
Judith  itt  archaic  in  imrts,  and  a  very  ricli  and  cnriooB 
vocfkbuliiry  it  yieUIa  eg.  Jrum-ffaras  — exactly  Latin 
primi^ili~(he  foremost  rank  of  spcar-men,  or  rather 
asBeKU-mcn — a  touch  of  evidence  m  to  early  Teutonic 
wamre.  Did  yoa  ever  think  of  working  Judith  into 
English? 

I  am  iwrry  Shntc  is  not  better.  He  ought  really  to  go 
away  for  a  year.  He  hiia  overworked  liimRelf  for  the  lattt 
eight  or  ten  years.  He  has  had  much  anxiety  and  worry  of 
diifercnt  kinds.  He  ir  one  of  those  fellows  who  wonld 
rather  die  than  give  in  once  he  has  put  hts  hand  to  the 
work,  and  also  unfortunately  one  of  thu^e  who  will  uot  see 
the  need  of  making  the  best  of  one's  health  and  so  being 
able  to  work  on  longer  if  slower.  He  will  surely  use  him- 
self up  if  he  does  not  give  \m  bodv  a  ret^t.  It  would  bo 
bettor  for  him  in  the  long  run.  His  work  could  be  done 
just  a»  well  at  a  more  moderate  pace,  and  he  would  aft«r 
a  roBt  be  much  more  able  to  do  it  with  pleasure. 

1  can't  porsunde  him  to  take  a  tcrm'tt  leave-  I  wish 
you.  Sir,  could.  He  would  perhaps  litsteu  to  you.  It  is 
HO  wretched  fur  \m  wife  to  tsee  him  i^tmining  himself  so 
much,  and  all  really  without  need  and  from  an  over-nice 
conscience.  He  tlMervfJi  a  holiday  after  hie  jHist  work. 
He  could  take  one,  and  he  ought  to ;  there  ia  notlting 
but  hia  own  determination  not  to  do  bo,  which  stands  in 
the  way. 

He  ia  a  very  dear  old  friend  of  mine,  but  I  would  not 
aak  yuu  to  Hpeak  to  liim  about  hiH  health,  if  I  could  hope 
that  my  wohIh  would  lie  of  any  umc.  I  aui,  dear  Colonel 
Lumsdeu,  yours  very  faithfully. 

A  little  reet,  in  the  form  of  a  change  of  hard  work,  was 
due  before  grappling  to  Ortgim*.  Amongst  all  German 
scholars,  Vigfuason  and  Powell  chiefly  honoured  the 
brothers  fJakob  and  Wilhelm  Griinm,  who  not  only  made 
an  epoch  in  philology,  but  were  wicntific  founders  of  folk- 
lore, and  gathered  it  in  their  Miirchcn  for  readers  of  all 
ages.  The  centenaries  of  their  births  were  now  at  hand ; 
aud  on  January  I,  188&,  every  teacher  in  Germany  was 
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bidden  to  tell  his  scholars  something  about  the  brothers 
Urimni.  It  vrwi  the  moment  for  the  collca^iet!  to  issue 
thruugli  tite  Oxiurij  Press  au  iiftenuath  uf  pupura  and  dis- 
eertations  on  Germanic  matters  :  and  towanU  the  end  of 
the  year  came  out  the  thin  volume  entitled  :  Grimm 
Centetiary :  Sigfrtd-A  nuinius  and  other  Papers.  Some 
of  those  written  by  Vigfusson  were  in  the  nature  of  appen- 
dices to  the  Corpus :  one,  the  title  essay,  broached  a  view 
identifying  *  the  Amiinius  of  history  with  the  Bigfred  of 
tradition'  and  of  poetry.  lu  the  'Prologue  in  Berlin', 
VigfiiasoD  describes,  with  vivacious  sharpness  of  memory, 
the  interview  of  twenty  minutes  he  had  had  with  Jafcob 
Grimm  twenty-five  years  Iwforc  Powell  eniitribnted  three 
chapters :  one  is  au  ordered  collection,  of  the  kind  he 
lilted,  of  the  'Tmcea  of  Old  Law  in  the  Eddie  Ijaya'; 
a  second  is  a  ver^e  translation  of  the  Danish  '  Ballad  of  Sir 
Ogie  ' :  the  third  is  an  '  Epilogue  in  Oxford  '.*  It  is  a  i>ity 
Powell  never  wrote  at  length  on  the  folk-balhula  of 
Britain,  whose  accent  he  caught  so  well  and  M-ithout  fall- 
ing into  the  usual  adulterate  diction.  His  note  -  on  ballad 
in  tlie  Corpus  makes  us  wish  this  the  more.  'Sir  Ogie'  is, 
[  think,  his  only  atteoipt  in  Scots.  The  '  Epilogue  '  shows 
how  be  kept  the  heart  of  a  boy,  and  it  coidd  only  liave 
been  written  by  a  happy  man. 

It  was  late  in  1^484  that  I  first  knew  Powell  personally. 
The  place  was  the  library  eommitteo-room  of  the  Oxford 
Union,  the  biisineas  the  ordering  of  new  books.  The 
persons  were  young  graduates,  nut  cjuite  knowing  how  to 
buy.  A  man  entered,  carrying  an  old  high  hat,  wearing 
a  serge  suit ;  sat  down,  jerked  out  a  quick  nod  of  greeting, 
saying  nothing  for  a  Lime.  Suddenly,  after  throwiiig  many 
quick  sliining  glances  round  through  his  glasses,  the  new- 
comer laughed  at  sometldug  :  a  laugh  loud  and  far-spread- 
ing, but  mellow  and  happy.  1  think  it  was  to  brush  away 
some  proposal  for  a  book  that  was  unsuitable :  wc  soon 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  395-400,  and  pp.  341-4. 
•  Cprp.  Foel.  Bor.,  vol.  i.  pp.  503-7. 
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learnt  to  know  ttils  form  of  ar^meut,  though  good  reasone 
wereforthi!«ming  uiHHi  preasure.  Powoll  aeeni«J  abrcwitof 
all  the  knnwlcdice  that  on  siicli  an  occasion  u'as  wanted.  He 
threw  forth  yet  or  no  with  a  word  or  two  of  praise  or  dis- 
taste, and  hh  advice  was  taken.  Ue  wuh  a  bom  chooHer 
and  buver  of  Ixinks,  leaning  mometimeH  to  indnlgencc  and 
finding  pleatt  of  a  curioua  but  rt!ut  kind  For  works  and 
antbors  at  the  first  sight  Rurjirising.  This  meeting  began 
a  fnendsliip,  and  henceforward  much  in  the  present  record 
of  Powell  in  at  first-hand. 

In  1SH5  Powell  did  patriot  Bervice  to  scholarship.  He 
took  n  weighty,  though  not  a  public,  share  in  founding  the 
English  Historiral  Rtmfw.  This  enterprise  many  had 
for  years  chcrighcd  an  a  dream :  the  Letters  of  J.  R.  Green 
between  18(>7  and  IbTti  tUiow  the  efforts  of  that  eager 
Hpirit  iu  it«  behalf;  but  it  had  suilbred  the  checks  that 
befall  iu  drcuniH.  There  was  iu  England  no  critical  organ 
for  historical  research,  no  bureau  into  which  the  best 
books  appearing  at  home  and  abroad  would  naturally 
flow,  no  periodical  where  the  labours  of  many  students 
might  cunverge,  and  where  new  historians  could  give 
their  meEismx-,  MraL  Creigliton's  hl/c  of  her  hu^tlxLud, 
the  first  editor,  well  portrays  the  early  years  of  the 
Review  and  the  devoted  skill  with  which  Creigliton 
launched  it.'  Before  this  stage  Powell  took  a  determining 
part  We  have  a  glimpse  of  him  persuading,  and  nego- 
tiating, and  helping  to  Bha[)o  and  word,  llie  plan  had 
la|»ed  but  liaii  never  been  discanlcd.  Mr.  R.  Ij.  Poole, 
the  present  editor,  and  assistant  editor  fi*om  the  beginning, 
to  whom  the  present  information  i&  due,  writes : 

It  was,  I  am  sure,  through  Powell  thai  the  existing 
English  Biatoricai  Review  was  iti  fact  established. 

For  early  bi  the  year  1885  Oxford  b^an  to  move. 
After  consultation  amongst  those  concenied,  Powell  ap- 
proached Mr.  Br3'cc  in  the  hope  that  Ins  public  duties 

>  Iv's  and  UH«r»  t^  HaruUU  Creightony  1004,  vol  J.  \i^  333-44. 
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might  Icaro  liim  free  to  accept  the  ectitort«liip.  lliis 
proved  impossible,  and  after  more  conference  Powell 
drew  up  a  letter  to  Creighton,  who  had  l>ect>nic  Profe68or 
of  EcclcBiaaticnl  History  at  Cambridge,  urging  him  to 
undertake  the  post  <hi  Mayday  Creighton  came  to 
Oxfoi-d  to  preach,  and  the  final  sclicme  of  the  Review 
was  drawn  in  Powell's  rooms.  Two  mouths  later  Mr.  Bryce 
gave  an  inaugural  dinner  to  consider  various  points  of 
policy  connected  with  the  publication.  Amoug  thoeo 
present  were  Lord  Aetoii  (whose  admirable  part  in  the 
worlc  ap])ears  plainly  from  Crcighton's  correspoDdencc\ 
Dean  Church,  Robertson  Smith,  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward,  and 
PuweU.  The  fir^t  number  came  out  in  the  fuUuwing 
January.  Creigliton  remained  oilitor  for  five  years  and 
a  half.  The  words  of  Mr.  Pntile  will  show  what  Powell 
did  for  the  Itevmc,  apart  from  his  many  notices  and 
articles  in  its  pages,  which  multiplied  au  time  went  oil' 

All  that  time  and  later  also  Powell  continued  within 
the  inner  circle  of  advisers  tii  the  If^view.  Tie  was 
frequently  asked  to  give  an  opinion  about  contributions 
offered^  and  was  consulted  at  various  juncturt^fv  I  used 
often  to  go  round  to  his  rooms  with  questions  and 
difficulties,  and  ho  cuuld  always  be  comited  upon  to 
spare  no  trouble  in  helping  me.  If  these  ap]R>als  became 
less  frequent  as  time  went  on,  it  was  iHJcause  the  diffi- 
cidtiee  which  amfroutcd  us  in  starting  the  Jievtew 
gradually  diminii^lied  as  our  exiH.-riL>nce  was  euliirged, 
aud  as  our  body  of  regular  contributors  was  more  firmly 
established.  But  no  account  of  tlie  fuundation  and  early 
nurture  of  the  Review  can  be  at  all  true  or  complete 
which  fails  to  rccojcjnzc  the  immense  debt  which  it  owes 
to  Powell's  sulTeacrificing  euerg}'. 

The  glimmer  of  18^5  he  spent  at  Sandgate,  bathing  and 
boating  and  in  the  company  he  liked  best : 
To  G.  VigJi'lKgoiu  8»n(ljf«te,  Kent. 

1  have  a  good  bathe  every  day,  and  whenever  it  is 
likely  we  have  »  boat    Yesterday  1  was  out  rowing  for 

*  For  theeo  see  Catalogoc  of  Wrilingn. 
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three  boura  with  my  old  fishermau-friend  lleury  Stone, 
who  iti,  I  am  Iia|)]>y  to  Ha}',  Htill  alive,  utid  hale  and  hearty 
for  his  age — over  eevetity  a  gO(Ml  denl.  I  see  a  tprcixt  deal 
of  him  and  Ui«  blind  brother  Uii:h;ird  Stoue,  whom  1  have 
knoMii  all  my  life,  and  it  ia  verv  good  to  talk  to  such  meiu 
Henry  is  a  very  fine  fellow,  fidl  of  knowledge  of  the  sea : 
he  hnn  nailed  nil  nver  the  HritiHh  seas,  been  a  pilot  at 
Deal,  and  on  a  yacht  at  Isle  of  Wights  and  finhed  from 
here  ...  1  don't  know  that  I  have  aD>'tbing  more  now  to 
toll  yon.  It  is  &o  jolly  hvve  that  I  have  nothing  ti>  UTite 
about 

Ho  was  ako  glad  that  the  HiBtory  of  England  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  tM  l>enih  of  IJenrr/  VI  f  wjih  now 
cleared  and  pnblishod.  For  eight  years,  through  all  the 
work  with  Vigfiiason,  it  had  been,  mtemiptcdly,  pro- 
paring.  The  jonmcy  over  the  original  atithorities  had 
been  long  and  exhaustive,  as  the  lettere  show.  Tlio  book 
had  been  dropped  and  rcsnnicd,  and  vras  at  last  pushed 
through.  It  was  to  be  Powell's  only  substantial  piece 
of  purely  hiatorical  writing.  It  wa«  part  of  a  series  of 
three  volumes  (the  other  two  were  not  from  his  hand), 
originally  de.-Kribed  as  for  'the  use  of  middle  forma  of 
schools ',  and  covering  together  all  English  history.  Powell's 
volume,  reaching  to  tho  end  of  tho  Middle  Ages,  filled  leas 
than  400  pagc8,  close-printod.  The  regular  historians  may 
be  left  to  judge  its  particnlar  conclusions  and  opiniuns; 
the  followhig  are  but  the  eeuBatiouH  uf  an  uiiprufessional 
rewler. 

In  judging  the  facts  and  realiring  the  currents  of  history 
l^owell's  temper  waa  scientific,  though  he  had  not  yet  stated 
(perhaps  not  even  to  hinwelf)  his  rigid  theory  that  ethical 
judgements  are  beyond  the  historian's  province.  His  know- 
ledge was  great,  and  ho  did  his  utmost  to  draw  the  materials 
for  every  aentcnce  from  the  first  and  best  originals.  But 
in  presenting  history  his  craft  was  more  that  of  the 
painter  than  of  the  narrator.  This  was  strange,  for  he 
told  a  story  well  lu  talk,  and  had  been  busy  translating, 
from  the  Norse,  some  of  the  l)est  of  all  mediaeval  stories. 
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Bttt  his  own  story  of  English  hietory  is  le«B  artietic  than 
what  he  mys  during  itf»  arrests  and  int^rludvH :  it  muvtw 
slowly  in  comparison,  though  lit  up  with  many  traits  and 
aoecdotcg.  He  was,  like  all  writers  for  such  a  purpoee, 
cruelly  liampt^red  in  »calc,  and  he  may  have  omittol  too 
little.  It  may  l>e  for  this  reason  that  the  book  somewhat 
baffles  tl)6  ui^ual  boy  or  girl,  unless  there  is  a  good  teacher 
to  help  in  the  presentment,  ^Vhai  remains  on  the  mind, 
and  distinguishes  the  history  from  others  (]f  the  same  scope 
and  purpose,  is  not  the  narrative  so  much  as  tlie  portraits 
of  character,  his  summaries  and  retros[ieets  of  the  whole — 
tempered  as  these  had  to  be  for  young  readers— the  huge 
gusto  in  describing  modes  of  life,  diet,  and  custom,  and 
tiie  brief  excursions  into  the  history  of  language  and 
letters.  In  his  pictures  of  kings  and  personages  PoweU'a 
model  was  in  part  the  saga,  as  appears  when  he  speaks 
of  Henry  I : 

Henry  Imd  u  comely  face,  dark  curly  hair,  a  high  brow, 
and  large  eyes ;  he  was  not  tall  but  strongly  built.  Uis 
voice,  like  his  father's,  wonderfully  deep  and  strong.  A 
good  man  of  huMnes»,  wi.^c  in  plaimiiig,  and  cautious  and 
patient  in  carrying  out  bis  designs,  fund  of  learning 
(whence  liis  nickname  Beauclerc)  and  with  a  taste  for 
art,  bnt  selfish,  hard-hearted,  aitd  grasping ;  Henry's 
greatest  title  to  our  praise  lies  in  the  stem  sti-eugth.  of 
his  rule. 

One  attraction  of  this  little  book  is  the  skilled  use 
mode  of  poetry  to  illuiiiinate  history.  In  the  chapters 
on  England  in  the  fourteenth  and  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, little-known  ballads  and  alliterative  romances, 
Latiu  and  English  verse  medleys,  Chaucer  and  Laiigland, 
lighten  the  (mge ;  the  words  are  given  with  as  little 
translation  as  may  be.  Much  lore  is  housed ;  and  Powell 
evidently  revels  in  the  paragraplis  on  architecture,  dress, 
and  weapons—his  boyish  hobby.  All  this  gives  charm 
and  life  to  the  enforced  compression  of  his  survey,  and 
raises  it  far  above  the  crowd  of  bread-winning  and  often 
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mind-deetroying  inanunls  that  flood  the  claiw-roonia. 
No  doubt  it  i*.  like  much  else  he  wrote,  an  earnest  of 
gifte  and  learning  tlmt  never  fuiuid  fully  coherent  expres- 
sion. In  other  ways  it  throws  light  on  himself.  There 
reigns  throughout  it  his  cuHuuh  attitu<le  to  moral  judge- 
ments. He  does  not  mince  matters,  or  spare  cpithetii, 
but  he  incline«  to  find  counterpoising  virtues,  to  see  value 
in  the  net  historic  effects  of  a  character  tlmt  has  many 
admitted  bleniisbes,  and  iu  general  to  trace  a  total  drift 
towards  progress  and  goodnce^  in  phenomena  that  at 
first  might  seem  merely  evil.  This  was  Powell  all  over, 
and  as  he  lived  on  one  conid  trace  the  double  process, 
by  which  hio  condemnations  and  dislikes  grew  sharper, 
while  his  faith  in  the  general  result  of  things  grew 
brighter.    Thus  in  Ins  last  |)age  we  read : 

The  awful  black  Death,  which  liad  seemed  so  relentless 
and  cruel  iu  ita  attacks,  tunie<]  out  in  the  end  to  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  means  of  changing  the  old  order 
of  land  o\niing  and  tilling  for  an  easier  system,  and  of 
making  men  in  their  own  interest**  do  tardy  but  needful 
justice  to  their  fellows. 

The  process  bad  been  fully  explained  In  ati  earlier 
chapter :  and  the  end  of  the  whole  matter  Powell  fluds 
in  the  words  of  Whitman,  '  the  only  man,'  as  he  said  once, 
'whom  I  would  cross  the  water  to  sec' 


Tlie  whole  story  witnesses  to  slow  but  steady  upward 
progresH.     We  have  lieen  trying  to  trace  the  birth  and 


infancy  of  a  great  jKople. 
says — 


We  have  been,  as  the  poet 


Noting  the  efforts  of  heroes — 
Is  Uie  deferment  long?   Bitter  the  slander,  iM)Terty, 

death  ? 
Lies  the  seed  unrccked  for  centuries  in  the  ground  ? 

lo,  to  God's  due  occasion 
Uprising  in  the  night,  it  sprouts,  blooms, 
And  fills  the  earth  with  use  and  beautr. 


i^BOura  8» 

The  coiicIuiiion«  tlien,  tutist  be  that  of  the  poet: 

Roaming  in  tliuught  orer  the  univerae,  T  saat  the 
little  that  b)  good  steadilj  hastcuiiig  towanla 
trnmortality, 

And  the  va^t  all  that  is  called  Evil  I  saw  hastening  to 
merge  itself  lutd  become  lost  and  dead. 

This  was  the  creed  of  Powell  at  thirty-five,  *in  the 
mid  pathway  of  our  life,'  and  bo  it  remaincil  always,  in 
spite  of  some  personal  inducemcut-s,  such  as  the  deatli  of 
friends  and  illness,  to  think  the  contrary. 

UoiMjfulness  of  this  order,  moreover,  led  him  to  inspire 
many  good  works,  and  enhanced  what  Mill  Ix-  seen  more 
and  more,  as  his  life  passes,  to  be  liis  peetdiar  ukill, — 
almost  his  profession— of  discovering  aptitude  in  others. 
The  following  is  but  tlie  first  of  many  letters  written  to 
younger  friends  in  search  of  their  own  line  of  talent  The 
advice,  as  will  be  seen,  vras  adopted  to  good  effect 

To  Mis8  Ida  FameU,  BoUfonl  l*ark  [1886]. 

There  is  one  thing  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about,  but 
had  not  time  at  Oxford,  »a  I  will  put  it  here  in  case 
1  forget  it  altogether.  That  is;  It  would  lie  well  for  you 
to  uutke  yourself  a  real  anthority  on  some  special  branch 
of  your  subjects  (probably  foreign  huiguagc  or  literature 
would  be  the  beat),  and  to  work  thorougljy  at  that,  besides 
your  broader  and  more  general  work  :  perlia|3s  ultimately 
to  write  upon  it  There  is  nothing  like  a  hobby  to  keep 
one's  interest  alive.  It  doesn't  mutter  Mhat  it  is.  (Arabic 
would  do  very  well,  for  instance.)  Hut  a  special  study 
of  a  man  or  a  period  is  very  helpful  It  makes  one  see 
the  real  things  of  value  in  other  periods.  Suppose  you 
took  up  Proveiifid  jioctr)-.  It  would  amuse  you  to  leani 
the  tongue.  You  could  some  time  go  to  Aries  or 
Touloui$e  and  hear  it  s}K)ken  and  learn  it  orally  as  well. 
There  are  plenty  of  l*rove»$al  troubadours  to  study. 
The  lives  of  the  troubadours  have  never  been  translated 
into  Englislu  Then  you  would,  apart  from  the  mental 
gain,  become  more  valuable.  You  would  be  an  authority 
(you  also  could  sell  what  [lart  of  your  knowledge  you  chose, 
in  articles  or  books),  and  you  would  have  an  interest 
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besideH  the  ererj-tlay  ones  of  your  profesaion.  You  would 
UHCj'uur  gift  uf  trauslHtiuii,  iii  translating  the  poetry. 

The  fiehl  is  large  oiid  needs  workers. 

Don't  be  diHcouraued  by  difficulties  !it  first :  oue's  early 
mlsfortiines  and  stimiblintjs  are  often  the  huli»  to  better 
things  than  are  sought  at  first. 

Th«  Dezt  letter  shows  at  the  begianing  how  Powell  wae 
never  bound  to  any  party,  and  thoreforu  deserted  none ; 
the  end  shows  that  he  had  ah'cady  conceived  the  creed  he 
set  out  long  years  afterwards  in  his  iVote  wt  Omar: 


To  J.  M.  Mackatj. 


Christ  Chnrob,  May  28, 1886. 


You  are  playing  the  Torj-  game  by  losing  patience, 
I  think.  How  will  that  grand  stfffnenr  ITartington  or 
Goechen,  or  such  a  deiimgt^ue  aa  Chamberlain,  save  any 
one  ?  Gladstone  is  often  Mxong,  Una  niany  fauttt;,  follies, 
and  fantasies,  hut  he  is  worth  all  the  rest  put  together, 
and  he  means  t<]  rip  the  whole  question  up.  1  don't  care 
about  the  bill  as  it  stands,  but  I  don't  wmt  wholesome 
reform  to  be  stopiieil  by  a  Whig  Cave  or  a  Tory  Cabal. 
But  all  iioliticH  arc  damned  rot.  We  want  honest,  clear- 
headed fellows  M'ho  will  speak  the  truth  and  stick  to  it 
Trcvelyan  is  a  really  good  man  and  honest,  and  him  I 
rewcct. 

By  the  way  I  am  very  proud  of  a  letter  from  Zola. 
I  wrote  him  about  one  of  his  novels,  and  he  wrote  me 
snch  a  jolty  little  note  back.'  f  foci  sure  he  is  a  big  man. 
Daudet  is  all  gas  and  gush  (sewer-gas  and  faccalencc),  the 
other  man  Is  earnest  and  means  business.  .  .  . 

Fare  thee  well,  thy  letter  wa-^  good.  I  am  plunging 
heavily  into  mper-scttiiig -and-reading  for  two  months,  and 
I  hate  it.  f  want  a  week's  quiet  and  sun  and  rest,  but 
these  things  are  not  for  speech-dividing,  flesh-devouring 
man.  The  gods  indeed  will  give  liiiu  peace  aod  rest  in 
time,  but  in  such  wise  that  we  see  not  the  blessed  light  of 
the  sun  any  more,  and  the  rest  they  give  and  their  peace 
is  of  a  kind  tliat  endureth,  neither  is  it  broken  by  dream, 
nor  cut  short  in  any  way  by  awakening.  !^  as  for  man 
he  must  do  his  work  while  he  is  yet  in  the  midst  of 
turmoU,  with  such  iNiins  as  ho  may,  and  be  content  to 

^  Containing  thanks  for  the  'jxiigii^e  de  luain '  Pow^  had  seat  him 
orer  the  Ma. 
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hare  at  leaat  seen  the  sun  and  smelt  the  gr&^  and  loved 
fair  wninen  and  good  wine  and  the  face  oru-iciida.     Yours 

ever  fiuthfiilly. 

N.B.  If  he  in  not  content  it  docs  not  alter  matters  at 
alL     Hence  the  phltoaophy  of  these  sentimentflu 

In  this  and  the  following  year  tie  is  fiiU  of  sallies 
against  Oxford.  To  the  end  ho  would  thus  speak  in 
certain  moods,  and  to  those  who  knew  him  well  it  was 
clear  what  he  meant,  and  M'hat  ho  missud  in  the  place. 
His  words  are  without  prejudice  to  the  Oxford  friends 
and  comrades  whom  he  tikcd,  and  without  any  kind  of 
personal  discontent  at  hin  own  somewhat  overcharged 
life.  But  collective  Oxford,  the  hesitations  of  the  place, 
its  sensitive  pret«n8ions,  its  indefinably  oppressive  atmo- 
sphere, physical  and  cunvcraational,  were  felt  by  Powell 
as  by  many  others.  For  one  thing,  as  may  ap[iear  later, 
he  never  believed  much  in  the  Oxford  system  of  teaching, 
and  he  himself  had  for  a  long  time  not  the  best  under- 
graduates to  teach.  But  this  ajiart,  he  testified  to  his 
feeling  by  hh  weekly  or  fortnightly  flight  to  the  home  and 
surroundhigs  where  he  felt  really  hinutcif  Rut  he  never 
left  Oxford  for  good  or,  traceably,  desired  to  do  so.  The 
ancient  city  has  about  it  much  of  the  *  Ewig-weiblichc ' ; 
it  recurrently  both  *  draws  us  on '  and  repulses.  We  do  not 
allow  stranpcre  to  speak  of  these  things,  for  they  cannot 
understand  them.  Ijater  we  shall  hear  I'owell'a  balanced 
judgement  on  the  place.  Meantime  he  says  that  Vigfi^sson 
*is  one  of  the  righteous  men  who  save  our  respectable 
atma  mater  from  tlie  punishment  that  follows  lust  uppur- 
tuniticfl'.    He  also  writes  : — 


To  Oliver  Elton, 


Saii(1gat«,  Aug.  15,  18S6. 


T17  and  get  bold  of  Jotiiistotie :  I  want  to  see  him. 
He  IS  a  great  loss  to  Oxford,  .  .  .  The  place  is  full  of 
howling  jackals  and  crocodiles,  a  sort  of  Nile  valley  with 
evil  spirits  wulkiuf;  up  and  down  It,  and  1  shall  now  be 
alone,  a  kind  of  hermit  of  the  Thebaid,  tempted  of  the 
Devil  of  Uespectability. 


1 

J 


I/ABOUR^ 

There  arc  two  dear  old  men  here  I  have  fciiown  since 
I  was  two  years  old :  oue  oigUtv-tbree,  the  other  serenty- 
Tour ;  tlie  latter  hVuid  iiiid  a  fiddler,  tlie  utla-r  a  fitihemiaD. 
They  tell  ine  talcs  of  the  old  world,  before  the  flood  of 
railway,  steam,  electrics,  nerves,  &c  ;  such  wise  old  views 
of  life,  such  palieutie  aud  amtent  and  cheery  eonstiiney ; 
a  perfect  pattern  of  chivalry  the  elder,  who  has  made  all 
kinds  of  sacrifices  for  his  brothers.  I  get  a  t^moke  with 
them  every  night,  and  when  it  is  finished  we  go  fishing, 
the  elder  and  I.  Baby  is  fine,  cuta  about  uu  the  beacb, 
and  bIcci><h  and  cuts  like  a  top  and  puppy  combined. 

That  year  went  peacefully  on,  filled  with  routine,  with 
work  at  Orti/in^it,  with  uxaniining,  and  with  the  Hummer 
visit  to  the  Sandgjite  hcil  The  Ictteni  of  this  ]H;riod  often 
speak  of  two  cherished  friends  of  Powell,  who  are  now  no 
longer  living.  The  Johnstone  named  already  was  Arthur 
Johnstone,  who  had  just  left  Keblc  College,  and  was  all  but 
unknown  to  oflicial  Oxford.  His  friends,  amongst  whom 
Powell  at  once  ranged  himself,  thought  of  him  as  one  of  the 
finer  aud  stronger  spirits  Oxford  had  produced  or  peniiitted 
in  the  early  eighties.  After  a  strange  Odyssey,  Johnstone, 
a  passionate  soul  with  the  artist's  senses  and  appreciations, 
developed  a  genius  for  musical  criticism,  aud  tliis  he 
aftcrwarfis  exercised  in  Manchester  for  eight  years.  He 
was  to  die  young,  at  forty-three,  in  the  same  ycjir  as  Powell 
himself.  A  few  of  the  letters  t4>  be  quoteil  from  Powell  to 
Johnstone  hereafter  will  throw  light  on  both  men.^ 

There  are  glimpses,  too,  of  the  circle  lliat  had  gathered 
about  Powell  at  liedford  Park :  references  to  l>r.  Todhinifer, 
the  poet  and  dramatist,  and  especially  to  James  8ime, 
best  known  to  Gennaii  scholars  as  the  biographer  of 
Ijetwing.  Sime  gave  no  measure  of  himself  in  print,  thot^b 
his  Lejisbig  is  the  best  book  in  English  on  its  subject, 
aud  his  tittle  sketch  of  Goethe  has  more  wisdom  aud  tact 


'  For  luora  on  JoluisloQe  aiid  his  bjendiihip  with  ruwvll  Z  maj  liave 
teavu  to  rvfcT  to  a  pusthumuiui  n-lictiun  from  hici  uritia^:  Jtfun'caf 
On'ficiHms,  bjr  Arthur  Johnstone.  Edited,  nith  a  Memoir,  by  Hcniy 
Beccu  and  OUver  Elton.    Monchcdter,  1905. 
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1  many  big  books,  Eiiglisb  and  Ocrniaw,  on  Goctlie, 
lie  was  Huundly  aiid  rarely  e<]ui]f{ied,  with  a  Scotch 
philosophical  strain  tii  his  comptiMition.  He  wai*  free  from 
push  or  Belf-Heeking,  and  worked  much  at  muderataly 
paid  unsigned  joumallsm.  Further,  he  read  for  piiblishcrs. 
'  His  character,'  said  Powell  truly,  '  waa  greater  than  any- 
thing he  did.'  He  waa  very  modest  and  natural :  one 
docs  not  often  in  a  lifetime  meet  men  of  finer  unalloyed 
clay.  He  waa  fuir-haircd  and  slender,  with  something 
abstracted  and  delicate  in  his  look,  'elvish,'  aa  Chaucer 
says  of  himself,  and  he  walked  very  lightly.  He  gave 
good  practical  Scotch  counsel  without  any  touch  of 
cynicism.  His  mind  dwelt  by  choice  on  poetry  and  the 
larger  forces  of  hitellectual  history.  He  was  a  chosen 
companion  of  Powell's,  in  whose  richness  of  nature  and 
continual  unexpectedness  of  view  he  delighted.  He  felt. 
aa  every  one  who  reflected  felt,  that  Powell  was  harder  to 
understand  the  more  he  waa  knowii,  and  he  never  professed 
to  find  the  key,  though  this  made  no  difteroncc  to  his 
faith  in  Powell.  When  he  died  Powell  was  stricken,  aa 
will  be  told,  and  wrote  his  only  extant  eleg)'  in  verse 
upon  a  friend.'  The  letter  that  follows,  written  to  another 
friend,  who  has  fiimished  much  of  the  best  of  Powell's 
correspondence,  gives  a  picture  of  vigorous  work  and  also 
of  the  restlessness  that  we  have  seen  Oxford  provoking 
iu  him.  The  book  on  the  Eddie  songs  was  not  proceeded 
with,  aud  no  trace  of  it  remains. 


To  W.  P.  Ker. 


Bedford  Pvh,  Sept.  22, 1887. 


We  have  got  one  vol.  done  and  are  t>egging  away  at 
another,  the  last  of  the  Orujines  Ig;landi{i:yic — Landniima- 
bdk,  liibeUus,  and  the  /iishojtti'  lAvex  all  done — re-edited 
text  and  first  English  translation  of  all  three.  Tlie  next 
volume  is  all  the  early  sagas.  It  is  very  jolly  doing  it,  but 
hard  work  to  get  it  really  as  one  waiite,  pithy  and  exact 
without  mock  archaiiim. 

I  have  a  book,  too,  well  begun',  to  be  an  edition  in 

1  Vol.  ii.  pp.  386-7.  •  No  further  trace  is  fonnd  of  thin  bode. 
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English  of  the  Ta\(\\c  wrngs,  like  Cheyne'H  little  book  ot 
the  P»a1m^  It  in  that,  I  hope,  will  get  nbout,  ami  gire 
people  who  won't  read  the  C'orjma  a  taste  of  the  beat 
remaiiiH  of  the  North. .  .  . 

How  are  yon  ?  I  wish  you  were  in  Oxford,  but  ^ou 
would  not  be  an  good  a  man  probably.     If  I  were  not  tied 

like  ,  1    wonld  go  over   to  Ireland  and  help  Dillon 

and  Davitt  all  I  could.  But  this  \&,  yuu  see,  an  occasional 
luid  alwrtive  siwism  of  virtue  Have  you  read  Dr.  PkUifut, 
and  G.  Moore's  M»mm€7^$  Wife^  They  arc  Iwth  worth 
reading  and  have  power  hi  them.  Of  course  they  arc  not 
pleasant,  but  nhy  should  they  be  ? 

The  two  great  HourccH  of  thu  happtnesa,  which  Powell 
had  so  far  oigoycd,  were  his  homo  and  his  work  with 
Vigftisson.  i^incc  the  death  of  his  father  in  1^77  he  had 
suffered  little  serious  bereavement  or  loss.  He  was  in 
the  full  tide  of  methodic  labour  at  the  studies  nearest 
liis  heart ;  he  had  had  eleven  years  of  this  labour,  uud 
thirteen  of  married  life.  Before  he  was  forty  he  was  to 
lone  both  his  wife  and  his  'master'.  Mrs.  Powell — 'the 
best  iKjrson  I  ever  knew,'  he  wrote  iu  1901,  *in  dis- 
position aud  gentle  consideration  for  every  one ' — died 
somewhat  suddeiJy  in  the  New  Year  of  1888,  leaving  him 
witl\  his  little  daughter  and  two  atcp-daughtern,  one  of 
whom  consumption  had  doomed.  He  wrote  lo  Ms  friend 
Professor  Mackay : 

CSirist  Cbttrcb,  Feb.  IG.  18B8. 

You  will  have  seen  In  tho  papers  the  death  of  my  dear 
wife.  I  should  like  to  ace  you.  You  ought  to  have  come 
and  seen  us  when  you  were  in  town.  My  wife  lik(.^d  you. 
If  you  will  let  me  know  when  you  can  come  I  will  give 
you  a  bed  at  Cb.  Ch.  I  think  it  would  do  mo  good  to  have 
a  talk  with  you  about  things.  ( I  have  settled  all  thu  history 
from  170.1.  Tout  wilt  do  it.)  I  am  stunned  with  ilie  shock 
and  only  realize  it  when  I  am  alone  for  a  little,  I  have 
had  to  do  so  mnch  that  happily  I  have  l>een  little  alone 
this  week.    You  can  fancy  what  it  all  means. 

His  code,  his  instinct,  and  tho  practice  tbathc  commended 
in  others  who  were  in  like  cane,  was  to  uiuke  little  sign 
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and  to  go  on  with  life  and  daily  work,  and  this  he  did. 
The  shadow  cast  was  permanent  His  friends  feared  he 
vraii  eating  his  tieart  out.  But  hia  vitality  was  great,  and 
be  went  on.  Twelve  months  later  he  had  to  face  the 
passing  of  Vi^fuHsoii.  There  ib  little  record  of  this  time 
of  pietieri,  eventful  with  sorrow.  In  March  he  was  u-orking 
at  the  memoir '  of  Richard  Shutc,  who  had  died  in  1886. 
He  did  not  seclude  himself,  it  was  not  hia  way.  We  have 
ik  note  upon  one  of  his  rare  visits  tu  the  theatre ; 

ToO.  Via/iimotu  B«(UuraiNirk[Dodate,but  leSS]. 

Hogg  and  I  went  one  evening  to  Surah  liumhardt 
(^at  is  the  only  iutellectual  anuisemcnt  I  have  liad\  aud 
she  is  a  genius,  no  mistake  about  it :  a  voice  like  an 
angel,  and  exquisite  skill  in  the  whole  performance. 
Shakcsfieare  must  have  had  such  a  jiereon  in  his  mind 
when  he  drew  Cleopatra.  It  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  art, 
and  I  am  glml  I  have  seen  her  ;  one  sees  the  [mtisiliilitieri 
of  drama.  How  Goethe  would  have  enjoyed  getting  such 
a  woman  at  Weimar  for  his  theatre  I 

Vigfflseon  and  Powell  had  got  far  with  the  Origin^ 
and  bad  seen  most  of  it  into  proof.  The  old  scholar  had 
lived  a  spare,  regidar,  healthy  life,  immersed  in  his  toil. 
But  he  was  marked  down  by  a  disease,  painlcsd  yet 
implacable — cancer  of  the  liver.  He  was  well  cared  for  in 
Oxfonl,  and  his  frien^U  milled  to  him.  He  lay  i^ome  time 
in  a  nursing  home.  He  did  not  suppose  that  he  wag  dying, 
but  Powell  knew  it,  and  his  last  letter  to  Vigfdssoii,  in 
form  u  (Christmas  greeting,  can  be  given  fully,  and  there 
is  no  adding  to  it 

Priory  OardenB,  Bedfo^!  Park,  London,  W.,  Dec.  12, 1888. 

Deau  DtMTTOR, — I  shall  be  up  in  Oxford  on  Wednesday 
or  Thursday  to  see  you.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  are  not 
much  better.  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  all  the  day 
when  I  have  not  been  playing  with  my  little  girl.  She 
send^  her  love  to  vou. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  again.    I  have  known  you 

Boprintod  fn  vol.  U.  pp.  350-91. 
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loTijjcr  than  any  friend  I  have  gave  Henry  Stone,  and  yon 
have  duut;  mure  fur  mo  than  any  one  except  my  wife  and 
my  iiiuth'ur. 

I  can  tell  you  this  now,  writing  at  Xmas  time,  for  one 
does  not  talk  of  these  feelings. 

1  am  anxious  about  you.  and  \  hoiw  that  I  shall  haTe 
a  better  report  when  1  come. 

I  am  with  )x»t  wisliea, 

Youra  very  faithfully, 

Fredk.  Yobk  Powell. 

Please  thank  Nurse  for  writing  me. 

Between  Vigft'tsson'a  deatli   (Jan.  31)  and  fmieral  he 

wrote  : 

To  W.  P.  Ker.  Clu-btt  ClmrPli.  Fc^.  2, 1889. 

It  la  all  over,  the  wise  good  kindly  man  U  dead,  i)ain- 
leosly  uleeping.  Hih  disease  was  mortal,  cancer  ;  hence  it 
is  better  that  it  has  come  a  little  quicker  than  was  looked 
for.  It  is  weary  work,  even  when  as  with  htm  there  is  no 
pain,  on  a  deathbed,  so  I  am  gUul  it  is  over,  since  it  wan 
to  be. 

I  will  give  yon,  when  I  see  you,  one  of  his  books  an 
a  token  and  niL-mor)'. 

He  will  be  buried  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  be  more  lonely 
than  I  have  yet  been  in  Oxford,  though  everj'  one  is  vcrj' 
kind,  and  I  find  tliat  he  was  more  loved  and  reHi)ccte<l  than 
I  had  known. 

I  will  give  you  a  photograph  of  his  picture,  which  Paget 
did  for  me  :  a  fine  oil  sketch,  as  he  sjit  working  with  me 
two  afternoons  in  liedford  Park,  he  stwaking,  I  writing, 
and  Paget  painting  swiftly  and  hard  all  the  while  with  the 
painter's  inspiration  on  him,  and  Paget's  wife  working 
children's  clothes  and  talking  now  and  then,  and  the 
children  running  in  and  out  of  the  room  ;  one  of  the 
brightest  days  since  my  dear  wife  went  from  me. 

There  was  a  gotnl  young  Welshwouian  nursed  liim  at 
the  Acland  home,  and  he  liked  her,  and  slie  midci-stood  his 
ways,  and  I  don't  think  he  felt  at  all  lonely.  I  was  with 
him  as  much  as  I  could  be  every  day. 

I  think  it  is  all  right,  but  it  is  hard  at  the  time.  Rut 
I  have  been  far  happier  than  most  men.  and  it  is  &ir  that 
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I  Hhonid  have  my  boitowb  too.  He  said  ooe  day,  'life 
wnuld  be  u  very  pcMjr  thin  thinu;  mthout  sorrow,'  and  it  is 
trae.  I  am  happy  to  have  had  such  a  friend  at  all.  I  wish 
you  were  here.  I  should  like  to  talk  to  yon  over  it,  but  it 
in  i)erhapa  better  I  should  have  to  work,  with  leas  time  for 
talking  and  thinking.    I  am  yonre  foith^Ily. 

Here  fittingly  may  oome  the  rest  of  the  manuscript 
fragment  already  cited.  It  is  not  included  in  any  of 
the  three  memorial  notices  pubtialied  b;  Powell  on  hia 
friend '. 

He  never  talked  aljout  things  he  had  not  a  real  hiterest 
in,  but  would  keep  silence  till  the  converaation  changed  to 
some  subject  lie  knew,  when  he  would  join  in  iu  a  vigurouii 
way.  Ho  would  laugh  heartily  and  frankly  as  a  cHild  at 
a  happy  jest  or  quip  ;  and  he  was  distinctly  a  cheery  man, 
never  allowing  himself  to  bo  cast  down  by  anytliing  that 
did  not  tuni  out  as  he  wished.  He  would  not  talk  at  all 
of  person*  he  did  not  like  or  trust,  but  if  prtswed  would 
aav  why  he  did  not  care  to  Bpcak  of  tfaem  and  paaH  on  to 
other  topica  He  was  scrupulously  fair  in  ai^imcnt  and 
iu  judgiug  men's  acb),  and  made  great  allowauces  for 
weafcueHi).,  but  when  a  man  held  himself  high  he  e?ci>ecte<l 
him  to  act  up  to  his  pretensions,  aud  his  hearty  contempt 
for  fraud  of  any  kind  was  a  main  [trait]  of  his  cliaracter. 

He  had  u  very  wide  nutge  of  Ut4.Tature  at  command. 
Among  his  favourite  books  was  Goethe's  Gfdicktc  (which 
he  preferred  to  Faust,  and  in  which  he  specially  com- 
mended the  pure  and  sweet  lyric  quality).  He  knew  his 
Shakespeare  well  and  was  especially  attracted  to  Bums. 
He  cjtred  little  for  novels,  save  Hcott  tuid  a  few  other 
exceptions,  but  reatl  a  good  deal  of  poetry.  The  French 
drama  intei-ested  him,  and  above  all  Moti6re.  He  did  not 
care  much  for  any  second-rate  work,  looking  on  it  aa  mere 
waatc  of  time  to  read  it  I  don't  know  any  one  who  had 
a  surer  judgement  as  to  the  merits  of  an  historian  or 
critic  or  iK>et  of  high  rhsa.  He  liked  Viiye'a  work,  and 
thought  very  highly  of  Ibsen's  later  work,  not  caring  for 
hia  eaga-dramas.  Ue  hated  that  sickly  sentimentality, 
which  he  saw  was  the  curse  of  (xermaus  and  those 
[Scandinavians  who  sought  for  leading  in  Germany.     He 

*  8m  Cfttalog^ie  of  Writings  «id  Tol.  fi.  pp.  944-60. 
r.  r.  1  H 
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thought  Scandinaviou  authors  should  \oak  to  France  as 
Car  more  fruitful  in  ideas,  and  more  artistic,  and  less  given 
to  the  faults  which  beset  the  ScaiulinariaD  author.  He 
van  very  geuL-ruus  to  young  men,  anil  encouraged  them, 
and  bore  with  their  foUies  very  kindly ;  and  he  would  be 
Ten'  gentle  to  men  who  were  disappointed  and  ill  at  case 
with  the  world  if  they  were  honest  workers,  but  he  would 
Dot  put  up  with  sham  or  preteoce  or  lying  or  dishonesty  of 
any  kind.  He  was  one  of  the  most  generous  of  men,  and 
really  liked  giving  better  than  receiving.  I  remember, 
when  I  came  into  hi^  room,  his  joy  at  eome  good  bit  of 
work  that  hail  been  sent  him,  and  which  he  was  eagerlv 
reading  in  his  quick  exhaustive  way.  He  was  not  lavish 
of  praise,  but  when  he  gave  it  it  was  meant  and  was  worth 
having.  His  letters  were,  like  all  else  about  him,  very 
characteriBtic,  full  of  idiom  and  with  happy  remarks,  and 
brief  vivid  descriptions  of  men  and  things  and  places.  I 
used  to  look  forward  to  his  lottcra.  Naturnl  things, 
people's  lives  and  trades  and  ways  interested  him.  I 
remember  his  delight  with  the  Norfolk  farmers  at  Yar- 
mouth, and  the  Orkney  boats,  and  the  fishermen  in  the 
west  of  Scotland.  He  had  no  taste  for  society,  complained 
of  long  English  dinners,  and  the  set  feasts  and  ceremonials 
indoorH  never  plcjise*!  him.  When  he  went  to  Sweden,  it 
was  the  break-up  uf  the  dinner,  and  the  talk  that  followed, 
which  ho  recalled  with  pleasure,  aud  the  meeting  of  old 
friends. 

Ue  liked  walking,  and  was  not  easily  tired ;  be  knew  all 
the  walks  round  Oiford  ;  and  I  have  often  been  with  him 
to  such  favourite  walks  as  Forest  Hill,  Wythnm,  and  over 
the  hill  past  IfHey.  The  risingground  to  the  east  of  Oxford 
was  his  main  resort  when  he  was  doing  the  Dictionary,  but 
later  on,  when  he  came  to  the  west  of  Oxford,  he  usually 
started  by  Port  Meadow  or  ou  the  Woodstock  Road. 

The  death  of  Vlgfiisaon  was  a  tnniing-point  in  the  life 
of  Powell  It  was  a  blow  cunningly  struck  at  his  affections 
and  pursuits  by  the  powers  that  first  give  and  then 
confiscate ;  and  he  always  lived  as  much  in  bis  afi!ections 
as  in  his  brain.  It  changed  the  nature  of  his  writings, 
and  his  habits  as  a  writer,  and  after  some  years  we  almuttt 
fieel  that  it  has  changed  his  calling  in  life  The  partner- 
ships of  authors,  when   both  are  strong   men,  seldom 
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prosper.  The  Bcholar  ut  often  Bulitary-minded,  Inth  to 
concede,  a  hoarder  of  his  owii  rewards  and  credit  But 
the  curious  felicity  of  Powell's  league  with  Vigfusson 
needs  uo  further  showing.  Their  lett«r8  are  without  a 
cloud.  Powell  knew  he  waa  bringing  into  due  publicity, 
better  relief  and  trtiur  order,  the  thoughts  of  the  chief 
Scandinavian  Hcholar  of  hitt  time.  And,  oh  we  have  Hcen, 
he  bad  done  much  more  than  that;  both  in  his  translation 
and  his  contrilmtion  he  had  niM)ken  for  liimself.  Vighiseou 
knew  and  richly  acknowli!dgt;d  the  Hervice  thuH  rendered  ta 
himself  and  to  Korec  learning.  Together  they  had  brought 
out  Sturlmtffii,  the  Readier,  the  Corj/tis,  and  the  Grimm 
volume.  They  had  alao  carried  Ikr  the  great  collection 
they  called  Origine*  Idandkae,  which  grew  under  their 
hands  to  include  not  only  the  documents  of  the  immi- 
gration but  many  parts  of  the  classic  8ag;iH.  They  had 
therefore  achieved  more  than  they  might  have  dared  to 
hope  of  the  plan  they  had  laid  before  the  Clarendon  Presa 
in  tlic  beginning  of  1884. 

Oriyines  did  not  appear  till  1905,  a  year  after  the  death 
of  Powell,  although  most  of  it  was  in  proof  in  1889.  It 
ia  therefore  still  Iwfore  the  critica.  It  is  published  with 
liate  (tf  corrections,  moat  (»f  which  Powell  made  hinwelf, 
and  with  his  indexes  completed  by  another  hand.  It  has 
not  his  final  revision.  This  delay  has  kept  the  use  of 
Oriffinee  from  other  scholarH  wlio  have  meanwhile  wrought 
independently  over  part  of  the  gronnd :  and  translations 
uf  Beveral  ]>arts  of  it  into  Engbsli,  such  aa  the  Eyrbygejfa 
and  LaxdtsUi  sagas,  which  we  now  have  in  PoMell'a 
English,  have  appeared  before  his  version,  though  it  was 
made  earlier  than  they.  LamhUivta-bdk  has  also  been 
edited  fully  in  various  textti.  UistorieH  of  Icelandic 
literature,  Dr.  Finnur  JtSnsonV  in  Denmark,  and  Prufeesor 
Mogk'a  in  Germany,  have  come  out,  and  in  other  ways 
Norse  learning  has  advanced.  ITie  precise  effect  of  all 
this  on  the  originality  of  the  book  must  be  left  to  the 
specialiete  to  estimate.     It  is,  however,  clear  that  in  ita 
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nuiin  idea  and  achievement  it  has  not  been  foreetftUed 
or  antiqaated,  and  it  renuuns  a  gift  to  the  historical 
scbular  and  saga-readers,  lay  or  learned  One  can  aee 
something  of  its  range  and  accompliahnient  without  pre- 
tending to  judge  or  vonturinc  U)  praise  its  erudition,  and 
without  making  imiir()iHjr  chiimB  for  it 

The  settlement  of  Iceland  is  told  in  a  body  of  annals 
and  iK'digreea  that  are  not,  narrowly  speaking,  literature. 
There  is  a  contest  over  their  authorship,  hut  Vigfi'isson 
and  Powell  assign  most  of  them  -to  the  historian  Art 
They  form  a  systematic  history,  laid  out,  in  the  case  of  the 
Laudiuima^l;  on  the  simple  and  happy  plan  of  coasting 
round  the  island  and  chronicling  the  imonigraiit  families 
in  geographical  order.  The  finst  book  of  Origines  is 
occnpictl  with  these  records.  Here,  as  throughout  the 
volumes,  is  a  mass  of  critical  learning  and  theory,  ood- 
taining  the  conclusions  founded  on  Vigfdssoo's  lifelong 
study  of  MSS.  Wherever  new  texts  are  thought  to  be 
wanted  they  are  made,  and  the  spelling  is  put  back  into 
tliat  prevalent  at  the  date  which  is  assumed  by  the 
e<lit.ors  for  the  earliest  text  of  all.  Where  no  version, 
or  no  sufficient  one,  existed  in  English  at  the  time,  Powell 
made  it  The  second  book  is  a  gathering  of  all  the  matter 
dealing  with  the  early  law,  custom,  and  constitution  of 
Iceland — a  complex  and  unique  growth  due  to  the  sur- 
prising constructive  talent  of  the  colonistSi.  A  third  book 
gives  the  authorities  for  the  change  of  faith,  which  ran  its 
own  course  in  Iceland,  begetting  its  own  compromises,  its 
special  i>oetry  and  legend  With  Cristne  Saga  and  the 
live«  of  tliu  earlier  bishops  the  annals  (lass  into  literary 
form.  The  Hishojm  l^ves,  indeed,  are  nearer  to  ordinary' 
biography,  which  relates  tlie  life  and  fortimea  of  one 
person,  than  are  the  secular  sagas,  where  the  story  is 
often  that  of  a  group  of  families,  or  the  doings  of  a  whole 
firth-wide  or  valley.  Tlie  fourth  \x>uk  returns  to  the  j^agan 
age.  The  earlier  methodical  documents  of  the  foundation 
ore  not  the  only  light  that  wo  have  on  that  aga    Later 
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bom,  but  dealing  with  the  wuno  world,  nnd  forming  the 
human  and  dramatic  commentary  on  the  annals,  pedigrees, 
codcH,  and  ritualti  already  recit«d,  are  the  classic  stories 
of  unchristian  Iceland.  Oritfiues  includes  'especially  such 
parte  of  them  aa  appear  tu  havo  a  real  historic  hnsis,  or 
arc  valuable  an  records  of  early  custom '. '  lliere  are  the 
traditions  of  the  heroes  and  their  tuDdreds,  for  a  long 
while  orally  transmitted,  and  at  last  edited  with  that 
uniun  of  {Hwitive  detuil  and  imaginative  Hniah  which 
makes  the  sa^-fonn  solitary  in  literature.  The  total 
web  of  theue  tales  covers  much  of  the  settled  country-side 
in  the  i-tland.  They  vary  far  in  colour,  stmcturc,  and 
power,  revealing  a  difference  of  local  temper  tjuggesting 
that  which  grew  up  between  tlie  hill-sundered  states  of 
aucieut  Greece.  And,  as  in  (Jreece,  there  is  for  long 
the  same  absence  of  luiything  like  collective  or  national 
histoiy.*  Taken  together,  they  show  how  quickly  the 
Icelander  improved  the  native  and  original  skill,  which 
led  him  not  only  to  institution-building,  but  to  the 
creation  of  the  'proeo  epic',  wliich  is  unlike  anything 
found  amongst  hLs  (Jermnn  or  English  cousins.  Vigfiisson 
and  Tuwell  pass  clockwise,  like  Ari,  round  the  island, 
starting  from  the  south,  and  marehal  for  their  purpose 
nearly  a  score  of  sagas,  or  self-contained  purtioutt  of 
sagas.  And  these  include  some  of  the  best  things  in  the 
old  language :  but  instead  of  trjnng  here  to  sum  up  their 
contents,  TowcH's  specific  contribution  may  be  touched 
upoa 

The  labour  was  shared  much  as  before ;  that  is,  it  is 
often  indistinguishable.  The  textual  part  is  substantially 
Vigfiisson's,  while  the  ordering,  the  English,  and  many  of 
the  literary  criticisms,  portraits,  and  parallels  are  also 
Powell's.    A  good  example  of  his  style  is  found  in  the 


'  8v«  the  excoUcnt  prebtory  vnAo  (not  Vg  Vigfikson  or  Powell) 
to  Orig.  Itl^  vol.  i. 

»  See  review  by  W.  P.  Ker  on  Oriff.  Ut.  in  £nffliih  HittorietU 
Sevietc,  Oct.,  1905. 
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description,  donbtlesB  founded   on   labour  and  tal 
coiuuioit,  of  tbe  hero  of  Holmvevja  Saga, 

Had  this  sag&  been  preserved  in  ita  original  fom^  it 
would  liave  been  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  of  all,  weird, 
pathetic,  and  tnipic  to  a  high  degree.  The  hero's  character 
is  6riulv  and  clearly  brought  out — the  child  of  parents  of 
anti|Mitnetic  tcmpcmments,  which  uiinglo  strangely  in  his 
own  character,  a  nmn  torn  by  internal  atomic  brooding 
with  black  melancholy  at  tinieH,  tliougli  at  tiiuea  full  of 
aunny  bindncsa  and  generosity.  A  Northern  Saul,  his  fate 
erer  dogging  his  heels,  from  the  omen  that  accompanied 
hiH  first  KtejJH  (when  the  tottering  child  gri]M  bin  mutlier'n 
precious  ntM:lflace  to  save  himii^elf,  and  tlie  Hiring  Hnapping, 
the  preciouB  beads  fall  and  are  broken,  calling  forth  hu 
mother's  curse  in  her  hasty  iNuuion  at  the  Iohb  of  her 
heirloom),  to  tlie  misfortune  of  exile  that  his  misplaced 
mercy  brings  npon  him  amid  the  presages  that  crowd 
alxiut  hiH  eiiii.^ 

Some  examples  were  given  in  our  last  chaptor  from 
Powell's  priwe  translations  of  Northern  verse.  Those  who 
canTiot  tnni  to  the  Origines  may  aim  care  to  see  the 
kind  of  English  that  he  found  for  the  prose  of  the  eagas. 
There  is  one  t}'pical  scene  of  vendetta,  legal  haggling,  and 
barbaric  irony.  The  old  warrior  Haward,  in  the  saga 
ttiat  bears  his  name,  bad  a  sun  Ardaf,  who  was  killed 
brutally  by  the  insolent  great  man  of  hia  difttrict,  Thor- 
beom.  The  saga  ends  with  Ilaward's  vengeance ;  but 
aieaiiwhile  he  comes  to  the  moot  to  claim  coinpeusation 
in  money  for  blood,  and  a  just  man,  Leot,  negotiates  in 
due  form.  Thorbeom,  at  the  slaying  of  Anlaf,  had 
wrapjKd  part  of  his  head  m  a  kerchief  aud  saved  it 
carefully. 

Haward  answered  [the  messenger],  'I  am  not  at  all 
willing  to  go  and  have  to  bear  iTiorbeom's  foul  wrong 
and  shameftil  n|>eecheH.'  .  .  .  [The  mttwenger  says,]  '  Leot 
will  Btand  by  thy  case.'  He  went  then,  but  rather 
agaiiiist  hia  will  They  came  to  Leot  He  stood  up  to 
meet  him  and  welcomed  him,  and  sat  him  down  by  turn. 

■  Otv- i*f.,  vol,  ii.  p.  4fi. 
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Then  tic  said:  'Nov  do  tliou,  Haward,  begin  &om  the 
bc^nning  and  t«n  all  that  has  passed  between  you  and 
Thorbeoru.'  And  he  did  (to ;  and  when  he  had  made  ao 
ond  of  speaking  Lcot  aakcd  Thorboom  whether  thiugH  had 
passed  sa  Thorbeorn  said  that  it  was  certainly  so.  Leot 
said :  *  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  such  foul  wrung  ?  There 
are  now  two  chuiceti  before  thee,  Thorbeoni,  one  that 
I  break  off  all  our  bargain,  the  other  that  thou  let  me  alone 
to  deal  with  and  decide  the  case  between  yon  and  Haward.' 
Thorbeorn  agreed  tu  this.  Then  they  went  out  of  the 
booth.  Leot  called  a  number  of  men  about  him,  and  they 
stood  in  a  ring  ;  and  there  stood  in  the  ring  knotH  of  men 
that  had  come  together  talking  over  the  case.  Then  Leot 
said  :  '  I  cannot  sentence  thee,  Thorbeoni,  to  pay  as  much 
money  lut  would  befit  thy  deedM,  for  thou  hast  not  so  much, 
therefore  I  will  sentence  thee  to  pay  three  weregilds  for 
AolaTs  death ;  and  for  the  other  shameful  wrong  which 
thou  hiiHt  committed  against  Hiiwanl,  I  will  offer  thee, 
Haward,  that  every  har%est-tide  and  spring,  thou  come  to 
me  and  I  will  honour  thee  with  gifts,  and  I  promise  thee 
this  moreover,  that  1  wilt  never  eaat  thee  off  aa  long  as  wo 
both  live/  Then  Thorbeorn  said:  'I  will  agree  to  this, 
and  pay  it  at  leisure  at  home  in  the  hall.'  Lcot  answered: 
"Thou  shall  pay  all  the  money  here  at  the  Moot^  and  nay 
it  well  and  promptly,  and  then  I  will  pay  one  weregtlu  of 
it.'  And  forthwith  ho  paid  out  his  Meregild  in  good 
money.  Then  Haward  sat  down  and  poured  it  into  the 
skirt  of  his  cloak.  Then  Thorbeorn  came  forward  and 
began  to  pay,  doling  it  out  bit  by  bit>  till  one  wcr^ld 
was  jmid,  and  then  he  said  ho  had  no  more.  But  Jjcot 
tlien  bade  him  not  shirk  the  payment.  Then  Thorbeoni 
took  a  knotted  kcrchtcf  out  and  unknotted  it,  and  said: 
'Surely  when  this  is  pnt  in  he  will  not  think  that  he  is 
anderpaid.'  Then  he  flung  it  into  Usward's  foce  so  hard 
that  the  blood  fell  from  him  at  once.  '  There  are  the 
teeth  and  jaws,"  says  Thorbeorn,  '  of  thy  son  Aulaf  I '  And 
when  Haward  saw  thcin  tumbling  down  on  to  the  skirt  of  his 
mantle,  he  sprang  up  in  a  fury  of  wrath,  so  that  every 
penny  rolled  off  its  ovm  way  ;  he  had  a  staff  in  his  hand, 
and  lie  turned  tu  the  ring  of  men,  and  laid  the  staff  so 
liard  to  one  man's  breast  that  he  fell  down  on  his  back 
without  more  ado.  and  lay  there  long  in  a  swoon.  But 
Haward  sprang  through  tlie  ring  of  men  without  stopping 
and  came  down  far  outside,  and  then  walked  home  to  the 
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booth  like  a  young  man.  But  wlien  he  came  home  to  the 
booth  ho  could  not  ^peak  t<»  any  one,  and  cast  himself 
down  and  lay  as  if  he  were  sick.' 

Tlie  'stalk  of  carle-hemp'  in  these  personages  pleafied 
Powell  deeply,  lie  was  unlike  most  of  iih  ;  he  had 
nolMug  to  get  OTer  before  loving  them,  he  could  pot 
away  by  instinct  and  without  elH^rt  all  thutso  later 
moralities  and  amenities,  which  in  thetr  <!ue  plane  lie  also 
appreciated.  It  was  the  first  commandment  in  bis 
historical  decalogue  that  nothing  can  Iw  understood 
without  this  kind  of  flexibility.  Quite  a  different  play  of 
imagination  pleased  him  equally  well,  as  a  last  mstance 
may  show.  Answering  to  those  poem*,  cited  already, 
which  mirror  the  fiwling  of  the  old  faith  into  the  now,  are 
some  of  the  prose  legends,  which  present  the  same  proocas 
at  the  moment  of  the  uncompleted  change,  in  a  vision 
just  as  poetic.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  the  anecdote 
of  Tlndmnde,  the  son  of  llail.  Tborhall,  a  diviner,  hae 
foreshadowed  some  evil  threatening  Thidrandc,  and  has 
given  strict  warning  one  winter  night  that  no  man  shall 
stir  ant  of  doom. 

Thidrandc  was  serving  the  gncste,  for  he  was  meek  and 
lowly  now  as  always.  And  as  meu  were  going  to  bed, 
'Iliiifrande  gave  hia  own  bed  up  to  a  guest,  and  cast 
himself  down  on  a  bench  outside  next  the  erosswainscot 
And  when  almost  all  men  were  asleep,  there  was  a  call  at 
the  dour,  but  no  man  made  as  if  he  heard  it ;  and  this 
happened  thrice.  Then  Thidrandc  sprang  up  and  said, 
'  It  is  a  great  shame  that  every  oue  should  feign  to  be 
asleep ;  surely  these  arc  guests  come.'  He  took  his 
sword  in  his  hand  and  went  out,  but  saw  no  man.  Then 
it  came  into  his  mind  that  some  of  the  guests  must  Iiave 
ridden  on  first  to  the  house,  and  then  gone  back  to  meet 
them  that  rode  behind  the  rest.  Then  he  went  along 
under  the  wood -pile  and  heard  the  din  of  folks  riding  into 
the  house-garth  from  the  north.  He  sjiw  that  there  were 
nine  women  all  in  black  clothes  and  with  drawn  swords  in 
their  hands.     He  heard  also  folks  riding  from  the  sontli 
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Intone  Karth.  There  were  also  nine  women  all  in  bright 
raiment  uiid  on  white  horses.  Then  Tlii<lninilc  wa»  niindod 
to  go  back  to  the  house  and  tell  men  of  the  Hight,  but  now 
the  black -clad  women  came  up  first  and  set  upon  him,  and. 
he  defended  hinisolf  manfully. 

But  a  long  time  later  Thor-hall  woke,  and  aakcd  whether 
Thidrande  was  awake,  and  got  no  answer.  Tlieu  he  twid 
that  it  must  be  too  laie.  Then  men  went  alwnit  the 
bouftcH  inaidc  and  then  out  of  doorA,  and  it  was  moonlij^ht 
night  and  froHty  weatlier,  aud  they  found  Thidrande  lying 
woundwl,  and  he  waa  carried  indoors.  And  when  men  gat 
word  of  him,  he  told  them  all  that  had  appeared  to  him. 
He  die<l  the  tiauie  morning  at  daylight,  and  watt  latd  hi  an 
howo  after  the  old  way. 

Aftcrwardfl  there  were  held  enquiries  of  the  moTementH 
of  men,  but  there  were  nunc  known  likely  to  be 
Tbtdrando'8  cnemica  Hall  asked  Thor-hall  what  he 
thought  would  come  of  this  wonderful  portent  that  had 
happened.  Thor-hail  answered,  '  I  do  nut  know,  but  I  can 
gucas  tills,  that  thetic  women  can  hare  been  no  others  than 
die  fetches  of  you  aud  your  kiuHUieu,  and  1  think  that 
there  will  come  about  a  diange  of  fmth  here,  aud  that 
very  shortly  there  will  come  a  better  ftiith  hither  to  this 
land.  And  I  believe  that  these  fhiries  or  Hpiritjt  of  vours, 
who  follow  the  old  fiiith,  must  have  known  of  the  change 
of  faith  beforehand,  and  therewithal  that  ye  and  your 
kindred  would  cast  them  off:  and  it  must  be  that  tliey 
could  not  l)ear  to  get  no  tribute  of  you  Ijcfore,  and  there- 
fore they  have  taken  Thidrande  as  their  own  share  ;  but 
the  brighter  spirits  nint^t  hare  wished  to  help  him,  and 
not  been  able  to  come  In  time  to  do  so.  Albeit  ye 
kinsmen  that  »hull  hold  the  unknown  faith,  which  they 
forebode  and  folUiw,  sliall  Ixi  blcased  by  tliom.'  Kut  Hall 
felt  the  death  of  his  son  Tliidraade  so  much  that  he  could 
not  rest  any  longer  at  the  lioineHtead  at  Temple,  and  tlien 
be  moved  his  dwelling  to  Thwart- water.' 

One  of  Powell's  college  friends  say^  that  'his  prose  was  full 
of  cadence  and  beauty ' ;  and  so  it  is.  For  his  verHions  from 
the  anti<|ue  he  finds  a  delicate  rhythm  and  diction  of  his 
own,  which  are  naturally  different  from  those  of  his  original 
writings,  and  moreover  come  to  their  best  much  earlier  in 
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his  life.    That  highly  archaic  and  bil^ical  element,  wSk 
William  Moni»  often  muted,  with  aa  lovely  and  unret&rdii 
an  effect  as  Spenser,  into  his  own  English,  Powell 
much  more  lightly  and  sparingly.    Tlie  old  words  and 
phrases  are  bat  sprinkled  amid  the  plainer  tints  and_ 
darker  grain  of  the  style,  like  tonclics  of  strange  coloi 
by  the  illuminator  in  the  margin  of  a  manuscript. 

The  biographer  has  to  face  the  long  delay  of  Origit 
which  Powell  always  meant  to  finish  and  bring  out     No 
doubt  he  ought  to  have  done  so.    Yet  if  so  much  of 
gift  is  uninjpaired  by  years,  there  is  the  leas  need 
explain  at  length.     Tic  worked  at  the  book  from  time 
time,  but  unfortunately  procrastinated  the  last  touches  ii 
the  deiure  of  making  it  as  perfect  as  he  could.    He  of 
speaks  in  his  letters  of  his  ho|)e  of  giving  them.     He  we 
i»enHitive  in  dealing  with  the  work  of  Vigfilisson,  he 
always  dissatisfied  with  bis  own,  and  he  missed  the  doubl 
hamesH  in  which  he  bad  pulled  bo  long.     Uia  life  becam«j 
charged  with  duties,   interests,  and  countcr-attractionflLj 
He  often  had  to  do  remunerative  work  in  spare  hour^j 
even  when  he  was  profc*eor,  and  his  teaching  both  before 
and  after  that  event  called  heavily  on  his  leisure.     He  waa 
certainly  one  of  the  men  who  require  compauiunahip  if 
they  are  to  finish  those  prolonged  tasks  of  which  they  ara^H 
intellectually  capable.     The  delay  of  Origines  uiattered^^ 
less  than  might  have  been  feared.     Hut  it  was  only  a  sign 
of  that  change  in  Powell's  mental  career  to  which  I  hav( 
alluded ;  and  this  change  may  be  the  more  freely  describee^ 
as  I  am  convinced  tluit  it  could  not  witliout  iiyustice  to 
him  be  treated  as  requiring  apologies. 

In  his  prime  of  furee  and  fullness  of  knowledge,  from  hit 
fortieth  year  till  the  end,  he  brought  out  only  two  books. 
One  was  bid  translation  of  the  Fareifinga  Saga,  the 
saga  of  the  Faroe  Islanders,  which  he  drafted  as  a  boy. 
The  other  was  a  brief  translation  from  Omar  Khayyim, 
with  a  prcfture.  Besides,  he  wrote  a  few  literary  eflsays, 
endlew  reviews,  some  personal  sketches  of  a  memorial 
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kind,  and  a  number  of  abort  prefaces  to  tbe  buukt)  uf  uthera. 
The  Iwst  of  these,  it  is  bo(>cd,  arc  saved,  to(?cther  with  n  few 
rerses,  in  the  present  volumes.  He  also  wrote  man;  letters, 
a  selection  from  which  in  given  here,  and  which  some 
will  think  the  beat  of  all  his  writingK  It  dues  not  dwarf 
him  to  priut  these  gatherings  and  remainders ;  they 
improve  our  aenae  of  his  power.  But  it  is  clear  that  they 
are  only  fragments  of  a  spacious  curve,  wliich  they 
partially  indicate,  but  which  was  never  completed.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  to  talk  about  the  pathos  of  his 
unrealieed  gifts  ;  I  cannot  join  in  that  chorus.  The  truth 
is  that  Powell  realized  himself  in  another  way  altof^thcr, 
in  his  ]>redestined  way ;  and  though  many  good  books 
may  thereby  have  been  lost,  I  am  not  prepared  to  be  sorry, 
considering  wb^t  he  did,  and  what  after  all  he  was. 

There  wore  lamentations  that  Powell  never  grappled 
with  any  of  the  long  labours  fur  which  he  was  equipped. 
But  this  may  Ix)  to  ignore  his  business  in  life.  Wc  do  not 
rate  a  man  by  that  part  only  of  his  doings  which  bears  his 
signature.  The  historian  of  literature  and  scholarship  is 
not  the  Recording  Angel.  A  man's  life  is  the  whole  of  his 
oxperieuces,  and  i»  judged  by  the  sum  of  his  actions  and  by 
the  impression  that  he  leaves.  His  contrihutiims  to  pure 
knowledge  are  soon  absorbed,  and  generally  forgotten.  He 
survives — in  the  sense  of  leaving  his  signature — whenever 
he  e.xpre88es  himself  perfectJy.  Now  Powell  had  much  of 
the  man  of  science  in  him,  and  much  of  Uie  artist  But  he 
had  little  of  the  assertive,  fame-loving  instinct,  and  of  the 
kind  of  will  and  concentration  that  goes  with  them.  He 
liked  to  be  unidentified  He  had  the  ixissiou  for  obscurity, 
as  otheni  have  that  fur  advertist-ment.  He  printed  his  best 
things  in  penny  papcra  without  hiH  name,  often  not  even 
aeeing  what  was  printed,  or  in  limited  iasues  of  private 
editions  or  rare  magazines  that  soon  perished.  Or  he  did 
not  print  them  at  all ;  they  have  been  dug  up  out  of  his 
papers.  He  had  no  desire  to  give  the  world  his  measure, 
no  ambition  to  score  crediL   He  did  not  despise  credit,  he 
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was  pleased  and  amtiHcd  when  hia  work  was  admired  by 
auy  one  whom  he  regarded.  He  had  nothiiiK  at  all  of  the 
esoteric  attitude,  which  leads  some  to  trust  only  a  very 
few  IricndR  with  a  sight  of  what  they  have  done :  a  per- 
fectly good  and  proper  attitude  in  certain  natiircH  ;  but  it 
was  n(»t  I'owell's.  He  did  not  think  ambition  low  ;  he 
watched  it,  and  judged  it  fairly  by  its  temper  and  fruits, 
but  be  had  little  of  it  himself.  He  did  not  believe  ho 
could  utter  his  iuuor  aelf  on  any  scale  beyond  that  of 
a  brief  essay  or  paper.  Once  he  aaid  as  much  ;  and 
indeed  he  put  a  piece  of  his  soul  into  the  little  preface  to 
his  Omar,  Hut  one  of  his  deeper  instincts  was  certainly 
to  distrust  the  life  tlxat  is  staked  upon  reading  or  writing 
books  or  winning  glory  for  them.  He  thought  he  knew 
too  much  about  bookt^  tu  suppose  that  they  were  worth  all 
that  Hence  he  cared  the  lens  to  produce,  or  to  l>e  knowii 
to  have  produced.  Ab  a  tree  buds  and  sheds  its  leaves,  he 
flung  off  reviews,  articles,  addreases,  and  letters,  sometimes 
for  money,  sometimes  for  self-relief,  or  to  fight  for  a  cause 
he  had  at  heart ;  and  as  for  securing  them,  the  utmost  be 
often  did  was  to  paste  some  of  them  into  a  scrap-book — 
fortunately  sared  —with  emendations  for  his  own  plonsare. 
Other  men  made  books ;  Powell  made  himself. 

He  united  in  happy  balance  two  kiuds  of  nature  that 
wc  usually  sec  only  in  separate  persons.  We  know  the 
connoisseur  in  living,  whom  no  theory  keeps  from  hia 
delighted  contact  with  experience,  from  the  CTyoyment  of 
fair  things.  He  takes  care,  and  lives  long,  and  ends  con- 
tented— contrary  to  the  >nUgar  ntoraiittt's  view,  which  lays 
up  a  Maruh  |ienance  for  hioL  For  he  lives  in  thoughty  in  ■ 
art,  and  even  in  friendship.  Ho  may  be  a  good  critic  and 
what  is  called  a  good  man.  He  does  not  much  care  to 
give  pleasure  to  others,  but  he  often  docs  so,  because  he 
is  happy.  If  his  programme  foils  at  all,  it  is  because  ho 
does  not  easily  forget  himself,  and  a  man  who  does  not  do 
that  is  frustrate.  We  know  also,  and  Iialf  honour,  half  pity, 
the  sheer  sclf-sacriflcer.     The  current  ethic  tells  ns  to  be 
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aahauwd  of  ouraelvea  if  we  do  not  adaiirc  hint  without 
rcHerve  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  Uie  better  sort  of  man 
of  the  world — how  '  everybody  ' — and  not  merely  the 
DWraliat,  acclaima  him  Oit  on  a  higher  piano  than  the 
ordinary.  And  this  ho  really  is  ;  but  he  loac«  many  of  the 
good  things  captured  by  the  connoisseur ;  often  liin  ReiuMw 
are  untrained,  and  the  face  of  the  earth,  hia  habitation  and 
last  retrting-placc,  is  compamtivcly  blank  U>  hua  Ue  feeb 
he  would  be  waatiog  his  divinely  given  time  if  he  allowed 
too  much  play  upon  his  eyes  and  other  senses.  Ue  may 
exiet  in  the  intellect  and  spirit,  in  admirable  works  of 
charity,  in  public  labours,  iu  causes.  We  honour  him  for 
what  he  has  eacrificed,  but  wc  donbt  if  he  is  in  the  right. 
Ho  may  not  always  giro  satisfaction  to  thoee  nearest 
him,  but  much  of  the  good  work  of  the  world  goes  down 
to  Ids  credit.  Beside  the  wa«ter,  he  is  indeed  a  naan  :  but 
be  has  missed  much  in  his  life.  Wc  need  not  live  long 
before  coming  ou  each  of  thesu  types  in  their  extreme,  and 
seeing  tliat  reality,  not.  fiction,  is  here  the  great  caricaturist. 
Powell  had  in  him  something  of  both  those  men.  Few 
who  enjoy  life  so  thoroughly  can  have  given  themselves  to 
the  service  of  others  so  inveteratcly.  He  was  temperate  ; 
he  felt  the  force  of  Joubert's  word,  '  De  quels  ravissements 
nous  privent  nos  intemperances  ! '  But  he  was  temperate 
by  instinct  and  not  &om  this  calculation.  He  lived  mueh 
in  his  eye,  in  colour  and  line  ;  not  so  much  in  sound  ;  much 
ID  t&lk,  laughter,  and  wit.  He  was,  to  be  sure,  intem- 
perate in  one  thing,  namely  in^viug  himself  to  his  friends, 
aud  to  un|>aid  lalmur  of  all  sorts.  But  he  was  rewarded 
by  this  excess ;  he  forgot  himself,  he  ct^caped  the  curse 
and  the  ebb-tide  mood  of  connoisseurDbip,  just  an  he  did 
the  curse  of  overstrain  and  Houl-sKirching  imd  consequent 
dullneea.  His  letters  will  show  how  thoro\ighly  he  lived, 
and  the  change  I  am  trying  to  indicate  is,  that  about  this 
date  he  ceased  in  any  systematic  sen^e  to  produce,  but 
choec  rather  to  live.  In  this  be  was  right;  but  the  story 
would  be  one-sided  and  the  outline  fahw;  if  it  were  oot 
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ezptained  how  deep  he  went  in  self-oblivion.  I  am  Hkctch- 
ing  a  man  with  fiaulta.  They  were  chiefly  due  to  fnllnees 
of  life  and  mind ;  the  Moret  of  them,  I  believe,  waa  a 
readiueeB  to  be  distracted  by  shinin;;  Bide-paths  and  new 
qncHtri  licfore  he  hful  fiiii^^hed  tlie  thing  he  had  in  hand  ; 
but  Powell's  real  profession,  during  his  latter  yeoTB,  may 
be  here  noted.  '  His  mind  teemed  with  detideratOy  with 
a  liHt  of  '  felt  want£ ' :  he  had  a  continual  vision  of  tasks, 
in  art,  in  history,  in  letters,  that  were  waiting  for  the 
performer  He  m»Ie  it  his  businet«  to  watch  for  that  per- 
former. He  was  ever  scouting  the  frontiers  of  knowledge, 
pe^^ng  out  new  territory,  and  finding  the  best  settlers. 
He  thought  it  his  business  to  know  what  a  man  was 
wortli.  His  pleasure  was  to  find  out  for  a  youth  exactly 
what  ho  could  and  ought  to  do,  to  make  him  appreciate  the 
fact,  to  spare  no  encouragement,  whilst  avoiding  flattery, 
and  to  find  practical  means  to  realize  the  scheme.  He  would 
see  him,wouldtalk.with  a  humming-bird  rapidity  of  change, 
upon  anything— the  prize-ring,  Diuite,  Japanese  colour,  the 
army — mitil  he  came  to  the  point ;  then  he  might  let  a  word 
fiill  that  made  a  perpetual  difference  to  that  young  friend. 
One  he  would  send  to  hietorj-,  another  to  law,  another  to 
Italian  or  Provencal,  another  to  marriage,  with  his  jerked- 
out  formula  '  Why  don't  tfon.  .  .  ?'  He  was  not  like  a 
priest  or  a  diplomat ;  he  laid  no  traps  to  lead  up  to  the 
conclusion  ;  but  he  reached  it,  and  he  made  it  seem  part 
of  the  natural  pleasure  of  existence  to  take  his  counsel. 
Some  persons  he  would  not  look  at  or  advise  at  all,  and  he 
tun>ed  away  from  them  and  did  not  care  wlnUier  they 
went  I3ut  his  strangeot  triumphs  were  with  somewhat  self- 
centred,  even  Htony  characters,  who  bore  away  his  sugges- 
tions and  laboured  at  them.  Tht>y  might  indeed  not  be 
very  gratcftil.  He  was  prepared  for  this,  though  he  would 
expresH  liimself  at  the  time  firmly  on  the  subject  If  they 
cauie  again  he  wouhl  help  them  again,  just  as  he  would 
repeatedly  help,  witliout  sufllcieut  prudence,  those  who 
begged  him  for  money.     But  most  of  those  whom  he  aided 
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saw  something  of  what  he  was,  and  held  to  him.  The 
influence  could  no  more  be  weighed  than  a  beam  of  light, 
nnd  can  au  little  be  described :  yuu  cannot  ilescribe  light 
in  printers  ink. 

To  speak  more  cloeely,  Powell  gave  his  beet  years — being 
ireak  in  the  will  to  express  himself  in  long  and  con- 
centrate<l  works — to  finding  and  fostering  talent  in 
persons  near  him,  to  helping  them  towards  the  right 
enterprise!  and  to  looking  after  his  friends  in  every 
possible  manner.  After  thus  much  commentary  the 
biographer  can  let  the  succeeding  years  speak  for  them- 
selves thruugli  Powell's  letters  and  actiuns.  The  letters 
happily  become  more  abundant  At  the  close  some  other 
traits  may  be  noticed ;  for  his  character  was  complex,  with 
a  changeful  and  vehement  surface,  and  cannot  Ikj  wrapi>ed 
up  in  any  formulae,  even  if  its  main  lines  come  clearly  out. 
Ue  certainly  came  to  live  even  more  than  before  in  his 
friendf,  and  it  was  his  lot  to  lose  several  of  those  he  prized 
most ;  so  that  the  cordage  of  his  heart  and  nature  was 
harshly  tried,  and  the  note  of  sorrow,  in  no  common  strain, 
is  oftener  heard,  shadowing  his  buoyancy  though  not 
conquering  his  faith. 
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Teutonic  ffeat/utuhm.  Saxo  Ontnunfttieiu ;  Powell's  haWtB  of 
vork  and  pnnctimlity.  Kcliool  of  En^lLsh  at  Oxford.  Ueclinai  soggM* 
tion  to  move  t<>  UTeqinnl.  Viewx  on  Scottiab  hiKtory.  DreuM;  the 
railway  statinn;  T/ui  LitUr-  Mnn.  Canon  I.Wiloii.  Mnncheeter  lud- 
•oupw.  IlMon'H  Bomtershoim.  Zola'a  Thirf^M  liaqrtin.  Blake's  Book 
<ff  Los.  Lyni  Ilefoica.  iCevitiMiog  on  Matichevier  Oitardian  and 
eUewhore;  value  of  PoweU'a  reviews.  Thu  KoBicrueianilreotii.  Letters: 
Bubclais  Club ;  Ixioklnuiling.  VtelttoComwnll.  PortagiiL'soUtcratnro. 
Danlo.  ViBit  of  Paul  Vprlaine  flcscriltod :  PowoU  on  Verlain*.  Vfait 
of  St^phane  Mallann^.  Bruno  and  tlic  Pop<!'.  Fimt  vint  to  Arnhleteiwe. 
NotM  on  Fowutl'H  lifo  uid  hatjjta  at  CtuiHt  Cliiirc)i ;  and  on  liw  tuitiuo 
in  law  and  Ufu. 

V1GFU88ON  had  gone,  but  tiie  npirifc  of  their  common 
labouTH  waa  freshly  iictive  in  Powell,  and  he  wba  hiuty 
with  more  than  one  piece  of  work,  besides  Ortffines,  that 
should  aervo  aa  an  aftermath  to  the  Corjmg  aud  the 
Rea<ler.  On  April  21,  ISH!J,  he  had  given  a  lecture  at 
South  Place  Institute  on  Tetttonie  Heaffteiuloni,  as  ono  of 
a  Beries  delivered  by  siHscial  sclmlarH  on  variuua  religions. 
This  he  put  into  ahaixs  and  printed  in  the  volume  entitled 
Reliffioits  Sijatetnd  of  the  World,  He  took  some  care 
over  thj«  brief  buniinary  of  the  Northern  imgHu  cults. 
It  U  closely  written,  without  much  of  the  freedom  and 
colour  that  glow  in  his  later  articles ;  but  it  ts  scientific 
and  readable,  and  wo  have  reprinted  it^  The  translations 
of  the  two  poema  included  differ,  Thrym's  Lay  in  particular, 
from  those  in  the  Corpus ;  they  arc  not  in  prose,  but  echo 
the  alliterative  lilt  of  the  originals — an  experiment  more 
ofleu  practised  to  good  effect  iu  Ueniiuu  than  in  KngUah  ; 

•  In  it8  reviaod  form :  toI.  ii.  pp,  221-11. 
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for  instance,  in  Grein'a  old  renderinRH  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  We  may  wish  Powell  had  oftener  explored  the 
powcni  of  this  measure,  whicli  is  kuuvrii,  in  its  smoothed 
and  modernized  form,  fiom  William  Morris's  Lovr  is 
Enough,  and  kee|is  more  of  its  ancient  martial  clatter  in 
Tennyson's  Bntnanhitrh.  Our  earn  are  not  so  well 
tuned  to  tliiii  primitive  four-beat  cadence  as  it  deserves : 

Wroth  was  AVing-tbor  when  he  wakened, 

And  missed  that  mighty  hammer  of  his.  .  . 

The  bench  was  set  for  tht  women  that  evening, 

And  ale  borne  round  in  the  house  of  the  Ettins  [giants]: 

An  ox  whole,  eight  salmon, 

All  the  dainties  cooked  for  the  women. 

But  this,  if  we  are  ever  to  feel  the  old  Germanic  verae, 
is  the  right  way  to  give  it  in  Knglis)). 

Powell  now  proceeited  to  inspiru  a  translation,  the  aim 
of  which  was  to  iii"csent  yet  m<)rc  of  the  early  Northern 
material  to  English  readers.  It  was  all  in  character  tli«t 
he  should  perceive  the  need  of  the  work  being  done  :  that 
he  should  seek  a  friend  who  in  Ills  opinion  could  do  it ; 
that  he  should  find  a  teamed  body  to  &ther  and  pay  for 
the  Iwok,  and  a  publisher  to  issue  it ;  that,  rcfushig 
reward,  he  should  write  a  long  monograph  by  way  of 
introduction  ;  and  that  he  should  have  to  be  intercepted 
by  his  fnend  from  describing  the  result  a.n  'your  book'. 
The  old  hemic  talcs,  religions  myths,  and  social  phe- 
nomena of  Scandiiutvia  are  not  stored  only  in  the  Icelandic 
records.  Many  of  them  are  set  down  in  a  Latin  chronicle, 
which  serves  to  check  or  supplement  the  native  writiugai 
This  is  the  Historia  Dartictt  of  Baxo,  a  Duuisli  clerk  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  is  known  as  the 
'  msui  of  letters ',  or  Gramnuttiam.  Nine  books  nut  of  his 
sixteen  are  given  to  mythical  and  mostly  prehistoric 
matter,  which  is  threaded  on  a  partly  legendary  list  of  the 
Northern  kings.  One  story  is  thnt  of  Amiuthus,  prince  of 
Denmark,  who  feigned  madness  m  order  to  avenge  lua 
fisitber's  slaughter  on  his  nnclc.      It  was  transmitted  to 
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Kyd  am)  SlmkcKpcnrc  tlinm^h  Ilelleforvst,  the  French  trauu- 
lator-of -all -work  hi  tlie  mid-tiixtecnth  ccntiirj'.  But  there 
are  many  other  heathen  tales  nhich  are  saved  by  Saxo,  or 
sared  in  a  variant  form ;  they  are  set  dowii  by  him  in 
a  Latin  that  is  rhetorical  and  inflated  but  often  sharply 
picturesque.  Uy  this  good  Cliristiaii  iv{>orter  they  are 
duly  rationalized,  when  they  relate  to  the  gixls;  but  they 
honestly  retain  most  of  the  original  outline  and  colour, 
and  with  them  arc  woven  up  innumerable  traits  of  early 
law,  custom,  ritual,  niomllty,  and  faith.  Saxo,  therefore, 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  native  clagaics,  is  an  indis- 
I>ontuilile  iiifonnjuit  His  Ijitin  is  me^liaeval,  of  the  ty]>e 
that  is  nnxlelled  on  the  decadence :  it  is  odd  and  fidl 
of  traps,  HO  that  he  is  much  less  troublesume  to  read 
in  a  trartslatioii.  Hut  there  wa-*i  no  tmnHlatlon  except  in 
Daaitdi,  and  at  the  time  none  even  in  Danish  since  the 
eighteenth  eentur}'.  Powell  had  written,  abuut  18S6,  to 
Colonel  Luinaden : 

Have  you  read  Sa.Yo?  Wc  sorely  need  au  English  epitome 
of  that  «ork,  the  earlier  epic  part  I  mean.  The  plain 
historiad  part  vre  can  leave  to  the  Danes  (Bishop  Ahnlom 
and  all  that).  It  is  really  such  a  storehouse  of  legeodfi 
that  it  is  a  wontlcr  it  Ims  not  been  cnglished  already. 
A.  Holder  will  bring  out  a  cheap  text  this  year.  The 
common  old  edition  is  good  but  cumbrous,  and  the  editw 

Kritteepe  a  charming  bcmk  but  hard  to  get,  a  really  bcauti- 
d  bit  of  printing. 

Powell  caused  the  Frdklore  Society  to  put  the  trans- 
lating of  the  mythical  lKM>k8  into  my  hands,  lie  wrote 
the  bulk  of  the  introduction,  'some  considerations  on 
Saxo's  sources,  historical  metliod,  and  folklore,'  extending 
to  more  than  a  hundred  closely  ]>acked  pagoH,  and  costing 
much  labour.  Tlio  book  came  out  in  1HE>4:  his  com- 
mentarj-  was  kept  on  the  stocks  during  the  interval,  and 
is  festidiously  done.  He  uses  his  favourite  procedure, 
drawing  up  classified  lists,  under  many  headings,  of 
Haxo's  references.     He  raugee  beside  theue  the  parallel 
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DiAttor  from  tlio  reruacular,  and  from  folklore  and  history 
at  large.  He  reviews*  the  conchittinns  of  itfKicialii^Ut  like 
Uydber:g  and  Olrik,  and  indicates  his  own.  Hiu  range 
covers  political  and  eociui  institutiunsof  all  mrta ;  iitatute 
and  custom-law ;  war  and  marriage,  proverb  and  popular 
science,  the  pagan  pantheon  and  undor-world  ;  the  nature 
and  worth  of  Saxo'a  authoritie«<  The  result  is  a  full 
statement  of  Saxo's  contribution  to  Northern  lore,  and 
though  parts  of  the  subject  have  Iwen  further  explored 
since  by  otiiensjiis  wurk  keepH  it^  fre^hiiesH  and  valuu.  It 
WHH  the  kind  of  theme  be  aune  to  like  mure  and  more. 
Tlie  Htudy  of  folklore  drew  him  increasingly  ;  it  was  his 
pathway  (.with  DanU?  and  the  prophets  at  the  other  end  of 
the  scale)  to  the  comparative  ntudy  of  religions.  He  aaw 
in  it  the  key  to  the  Btrugglc  for  existence  of  the  higher 
Hpiritunl  elements  in  early  history.  Ho  stood  outside  all 
religious  beliefe,  but  he  thought  them  developments  uf 
folklore  in  this  ilee|>er  sense  of  the  term,  and  in  this  way 
he  took  religion  most  seriously.  He  also,  it  may  be  added, 
helped  the  translation  at  a  hundred  points  to  a  greater 
c'urrectne«s  and  to  a  better  language  and  cadence.  Powell's 
lapses  in  punctuality  became,  as  I  have  said,  a  m}i;h  amongst 
eume  who  knew  liim ;  a  comic  piece  of  folklore,  with  its 
flue  mixture  of  truth  and  lies  and  fancy.  It  may  therefore 
not  be  impertinent  to  give  some  firat-hond  witness  on  the 
matter.  In  lu;s  uverchai-ged  life,  tlie  work  had  to  wait 
Home  time ;  but  this  did  not  matter,  the  traualation  was 
a  laborious  affair  and  took  the  leisure  of  a  few  years. 
At  times  the  MS.  was  loBt  amongst  his  papers  (he  seldom 
destroyed  a  paper),  and  some  time  was  s|)ent  in  seeking  it, 
but  it  always  reappeared.  On  receipt  of  material — and  this 
applies  to  anything  i  tseut  him  in  after  years — he  would 
usually  send  Imnk  a  aheet  of  comments,  praise,  and  correc- 
tions, by  return  of  post.  Sometimes  he  wotdd  write 
a  letter  instead,  showing  how  hard  he  was  driven  by  hla 
engagements ;  but  conunouly,  ou  the  heels  of  this,  came 
the  information  after  all.     In  his  own  work  he  liked,  often 
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craved,  the  HtimuliiB  of  couipaniuiisliii),  and  some  vreeks 
that  we  at  Inst  fli»ent  topothcr  may  have  cimblcMl  him  to 
get  the  business  off  lua  nmul  While  thuif  engaged  he 
worked  from  moming  till  night  for  weeks.  Allowing  for 
a  few  idioByncratiiO}* — it  was  both  heartlenH  aud  iuiiKHSiuble 
to  hiiny  him— 1  have  never  worked  with  any  one  more 
business- like.  Plans  of  his  own,  it  is  true,  he  might  take 
up,  and  let  fall  into  confusion  or  drop  altogctlicr  ;  and  for 
a  publisher  he  would  never  make  haste  until  he  must : 
but  in  helping  others  Powell  was  a  tiietltodical  man. 

TIic  next  letter  shows  him  in  a  brighter  mooil  tlian  had 
Tiaited  him  since  the  death  of  Vigfuason. 


To  W.  P.  Ker, 


OiriBt  Oiorcli,  Ma;  6, 1889. 


I  have  read  lately  Flaubert's  Corrc^pomteiiri:,  vol.  2. 
It  is  fine  retuling  ;  the  utruggle  over  Hornry  from  day  to 
day  very  iDteresting ;  the  pains,  the  discouragement,  the 
hope,  the  slow  and  coiutcicntious  progress,,  the  honesty  of 
conscience  never  content  with  any  but  the  beat  work ;  it 
explain!?  the  marvellous  art  and  almost  absolute  perfection 
of  the  lx>nk,  and  shows  the  cnst  of  '  genius '.  I  am  hoping 
to  get  to  I*ari8  for  a  few  days,  in  two  months  hence,  and  to 
see  Ooncourt  mid  Champtieury  and  Rodin.  There  is  a 
good  picture-show  at  the  New  Art  Club  (Dudley  Gallery, 
Kgyptian  Hall);  you  wonld  like  it  better  than  the  Academy, 
1  fancy,  though  the  Academy  is  rather  good.  Freeman  is 
back,  thinner,  wiser,  ami  happier  at  having  gut  through 
a  huge  lot  of  liis  SicUij.  ...  It  is  'fine  and  hot'  (as  the 
murderer  enterefl  in  his  diary  some  years  biick),  and  the 
place  looks  lovely — such  maaaos  of  meadow-flowers :  the 
birds  in  full  chorus  in  the  morning  about  my  bedroom ;  and 
tlie  iMjplars  rejoicing  in  gold  bronze  (at  the  approaching 
anniverHarj'  of  the  republic,  I  suppose,  for  '93  is  within 
hail  of  'Si)). 

1  think  if  we  don't  carr>'  the  Mod  Liuig.  School  soon,  we 
shall  form  a  Syndicate  and  grant  certificates  ourselves, 
some  few  of  us  here,  and  let  the  Uuiversity  go  hang  aud  be 
UamneiL  I  dare  say  it  will  be  the  right  thing,  and  cc rtjunly 
lots  better  than  whips  and  pamphlets  and  upecche^  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  which  gradually  aickens  the  soul  and  tires 
one  of  the  whole  thing.     Here  one  va  well  |Miid  to  teach 
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people  who  don't  want  to  learn,  and  thereby  enabled  to 
teach  [>eo|)lc  who  do  j>retty  cheaply.     It  in  a  funny  Imt 

perhaiis  jiwt  arrangement,  and  life  is  fiill  of  such  ironies. 

The  latit  ttentencetf  refer  to  ouc  of  the  changeit  fur  which 
he  wrought  actively  in  (}xford.  Ue  took  his  share  in  pretwing 
it,  but  it  dragged  on  a  long  while,  and  the  Honour  School 
of  Engliflh  linnguage  and  Litemture,  of  which  the  Modem 
Language  School  above  named  was  an  abortive  draft,  was 
not  to  be  organized  for  practice  till  1B94.  The  question 
vexed  PuMell  at  intur\'als;  aud  when  the  vote  fur  the  Kchuol 
wan  finally  pasKCfl  he  wrote  some  lines  tltat  still  keep  their 
pertinence.  I  will  give  them  instead  of  trying  to  trace 
Powell'B  share  in  the  academic  stmggleH  and  compromiscsi 
which  are  ever  dreary  reading  to  thutic  nuconoemed.  In 
our  Northern  University,  then  a  federation  of  three  C'ollegcs 
at  Manchester,  liiverpool,  and  I.<eeds,  the  same  struggle 
was  going  on  about  tlie  uanie  tinte,  against  the  same  pre- 
judice, and  with  a  like  result  HowcH's  language  is  long- 
sighted :  others  were  Ix-ttcr  fighters  in  the  impenitivc  but 
disgnsting  strife  of  committees,  for  which  he  was  not  built 
Bat  we  shall  presently  find  him  clearly  pointing  out  some 
of  the  tluugs  tliat  are  worth  striving  for  in  universities. 

It  in  wonderful  that  this  School  was  not  set  up  long  agOu 
But  it  may  not  be  the  worse  for  having  l)ccn  defended,  aud 
Oxford  will  be  able  at  least  to  try  and  make  up  for  lost 
time.  For  after  all,  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why  the 
study  of  the  tongue  and  works  of  great  Englishmen  should 
lie  left  to  Germans  and  Scandinavians  and  Dutch.  There 
is  much  work  to  be  done  yet  in  the  wliting  of  Kngliith 
unpubliwhud  texts,  and  in  determining  the  chronology  and 
amditioni*  of  a  good  many  famou»>  Knglish  worka  t'riti- 
cism  of  the  objective  kind  Imrely  exists  in  Kngland.  It  is 
not  conceivable  that  our  people  will  always  rest  content 
with  the  wretched  melodramas  now  furnished  them,  or 
observe  the  absurd  conventions  that  dominate  dramatic 
structure  untl  romance.  That  laugtiage  aud  literature 
may  be  rttndied  by  a  few,  and  the  maas  of  tlic  nation 
remain  ugly  aud  vulgar  in  their  taste,  Germany  has  abun- 
dantly proved ;  but  one  cannot  liclp  hoping  that  English 
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cultnre.  pour  uihI  we&k  as  it  ofteu  in,  umy  yet  permeato 
a  little  deeper.  Tho  newspaper  is  still  'open  to  talent', 
aiul  MeriKlttli  ih  M-elcoined  in  u  clieup  serial.  It  ih  at 
least  reniurkiibk' tlisit  tlie  iinwtchw«ic  lileniture  of  mcMierii 
nineteenth -ten  ti  in.'  Knrrt[K%  that  of  France,  owes  much  of 
iU  perfection  of  fonn  to  the  wysteniatic  stiniy  of  the  French 
language  anil  literature  in  French  SchooU  Such  a  mtudy 
ia  imposaible  without  properly  trained  teachers.  And  our 
love  of  the  foitnle^i,  the  ehuusy,  the  vulgar,  is  not  ho 
patriotic  {as  it  is  in  (Jeniiaiiy)  as  actually  to  hinder  an 
advance.  It  is  almost  Imposi-ible  to  avoid  auguring  favour- 
ably from  thin  well  considt'red  forwai^l  step  of  a  UnivcrHity 
that  haa  always  exercised  a  nje^t  influence  on  the  Enfcli^b 
world  of  thought  and  ou  English  fashion  uf  exprutiHiun. 
And  English  literature  is  one  of  Knglmid'8  graUcst  trea- 
surca,  for  it  ia  true,  that  Irish  proverb : 

'A  word  is  more  Irwting  than  tlie  riches  of  the  world.' ' 

The  advanced  schools  of  English  hi  the  various  Univer- 
sities of  Kngland,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Walea,  if  they  have 
dune  Huuiething  to  iwse  t)ic  pitch  of  learning  and  teaching 
through  tho  country,  must  do  far  more  yet  if  they  are  at 
all  to  honour  such  expectations  of  their  founders. 

Later  in  this  year  (18Ji9)  Powell  was  privately  urged  by 
one  of  his  friends  at  TJniTersity  College,  Liverpool,  to 
come  forward  for  tlie  chair  of  English  Literature  whicli 
had  there  fallen  vacant  He  was  at  many  jHiiiits  well  fitted 
for  such  a  ta^k.  He  had  already  taught  the  subject  to  the 
students  of  the  Women's  Association  at  Oxford.  He  had 
a  knowledge  of  many  litei-aturc«,  he  had  insight  into  both 
the  Ijatin  and  Oermaoic  tempers.  He  Itad  an  ear,  and  a 
soul  for  fom,  and  a  personal  style,  and  in  his  judgements 
he  wad  not  afllicted  by  authority.  His  opinions  and  pre- 
ferences wore  strangely  assorted,  he  had  indulgencca  and 
aversions  all  his  own.  Iliere  would  have  been  more  spur 
to  pupils  in  Powell's  caprices  than  in  tlie  mechanical  Cur- 
ness  of  the  humdrum  teacher.  But  he  declined  to  come 
forward,  he  would  not  make  literary  teaching  his  pro- 

'  Jounud  uf  Sd%uaiion,  Jiui.  18M. 
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He  was  first  of  all  an  liistorian,  and  lie  was  rooted 
ford 

Ilis  lett'Crs  tthow  plainly  why  be  stayed.  They  also 
mark  hi»  lifelong  conception  of  w)iut  a  univertnity  Hhonhl 
and  may  Ix;.  Its  ftryt  work  is  Ui  furt-licr  knowledge  and 
to  train  thoee  who  will  do  sa  This  ideal  he  ttharcd  with 
hiH  correspondent,  then  and  now  tlie  professor  of  hiKtory 
at  IJverpool.  In  other  lettcra  and  in  hlfl  Hangor  address 
of  1902  it  is  again  held  np.  PowcH's  tic  with  Liverpool 
wait  always  stronger  than  with  any  other  of  the  new  founda- 
tious.  lie  warmly  appi-oved  its  efforts,  wliich  in  1903 
were  Buccesrful,  to  turn  a  mere  federal  college  into  an 
inde}>endent  chartered  university  of  the  historic  type. 
Those  who  strove  locally  for  this  enfranchisement,  he 
heartened  with  his  own  faitli  and  confidence  through 
years  of  strefw  and  obstntction.  Hobcrt  Alan  Mowbray 
Steventnon,  later  one  of  his  most  cherished  friends,  waa  in 
liverpowl  from  1H90  t<i  1HS(3;  others  remained  there  or 
settled  tliere  iHirtly  at  his  instance.  Later  we  ^hall  find 
him  visiting  Liverpool :  \m  name  U  alive  in  its  new 
onivensity.  and  some  of  his  books  rcat  there.  Already, 
in  IHKS*  he  indicates  the  kind  of  self-devotion  that  may  be 
rc<|uired  of  a  'provincial'  professor,  as  well  ns  his  good 
reaaoiiH  for  reniidning  in  Oxford  neverthulesti. 

To  J.  M.  Mfirkay.  Bwdrurd  J'ark,  Sfipt.  ST..  1889. 

1  think  at  pn^ent  I  am  doling  more  good  at  Oxford,  and 
have  got  uiure  hold  there,  also  at  present  1  have  heavy 
calls  on  me,  and  ns  I  have  never  l>ocn  able  to  save  a  «ou, 
I  need  a  better  whack  than  jCiOO.  I  enn  nuke  almut 
£600  now,  not  all  at  Oxfoi-d,  tnic,  but  still  through  my 

Oxford  connexion,  etc.     Next,  I  am  iHicking ,  and  if 

you  could  transfer  your  interest  to  him  it  would  be  a  good 
thing,  unlets  yuu  8tand  ytmi'sclf. 

To  J.  M.  Mackmf.  lVriri.nI  Purk,  B«.pt.  29, 1880. 

If  I  felt  1  could  do  the  work  really  lo  my  own  satis- 
faction, I  would  have  stood :  but  1  do  not,  money  or  no. 
I  think  I  can  do  more  good  in  Oxford  iu  Bmau  ways ; 
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1  hope,  at  the  ProB»,  the  Taylor,  and  with  a  few  men  in 
college,  and  nmniif;  the  iiiiattiu.'hed  and  \Toineii  v\\o  have 
to  be  teachers  (otherwise  I  hate  'educated'  women,  silly 
iMwli-writors  and  miserable  poetnstcresses,  coijceitci, 
ugly).  T  put  the  money  down  tn  yon  aa  one  aixnment, 
but  I  houestly  don't  think  the  money  weighs  much  with 
me.  I  have  all  sorts  of  faidts,  I  nm  ahnost  an  casual  an 
you  are,  1  hate  the  ideal  of  exam.  jHiflsinR,  T  don't  care  for 
stupid  folks  who  ought  tu  Ik;  elerki^  to  niaiuire~curti«  instead 
of  wearing  black  clothes  and  sitting  at  desks  scribbling  out 
commercial  damnation.  I  like  people  who  can  t<»leratc 
me,  and  I  tim  ready  to  do  my  best  for  thciu,  but  I  don't 
like  tlie  man  with  an  ideal  of  getting  on,  and  lii'coniing 
a  'merchant  prince'.  .  .  .  Welt,  then,  I  think  a  ctillegc  like 
yours  wants  men  who  like  preeisely  the  work,  who  will 
throw  themselves  into  it  Uidy  and  soul,  and  who  arc 
prepared  at  some  risk  and  inconvenience  to  themselves  to 
give  up  twenty  years  t«  tho  eause  alune. 

I  agree  with  y(ui,  1  \vi8b  t«>  (Jod  my  own  eountrj'  Walcn 
liaii  got  ita  University  an<l  were  <[uit  of  Stiukomalee  '  and 
its  Kxaui.  Local  life  in  the  tldng  to  encourage  every- 
where, real  local  life,  not  'prosperity'  and  'wealth'  and 
'brass'. 

Now  I  am  not  fit  for  this  Slission,  but ia  ...  I  am 

aft^id  you  think  I  am  making  the  tfran  rtjiuto,  but  1  don't 
like  to  foil  and  it  cuts  me  up,  and  1  don't  think  1  should 
be  really  successful  in  such  a  jtost,  and  therefore  it  would 
not  be  honest  in  me,  apart  ft"om  all  other  considerationa, 
to  take  it  T  have  since  you  MTote  thought  carefiillv  on 
the  whole  question,  and  while  1  take  it  extremely  kind 
in  you  to  have  urged  me  to  stand,  and  personally  regard  it 
as  the  greatest,  compliment  you  couhl  have  jtaid  me,  I  do 
not  think  of  doing  so.     1  am  yours  faithfully  ever. 

AVhat  he  says  here  of  the  Icanietl  life  he  often  re[>eate(i 
in  his  talk.  He  always  felt  that  in  England  Icanung  has 
two  chief  enemies,  who  cut  off  her  young  and  pmmising 
recruits.  One  is  the  double  drudgery,  first  of  teaching  purely 
for  examination,  and  then  of  proceeding  to  examine.  The 
other  enemy  is  vulgar,  or  shop,  ambition.  This  interested 
him  less  than  anytliiiig  in  the  world,  though  not  lew  than 

»  The  Cnifeniity  of  Lont7oii. 
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it  merits.  It  is,  of  course,  the  vice  of  the  scholar-class  08 
much  as  of  other  claBscs,  and  when  a  scholar,  or  one  who 
might  have  Ixieu  a  achular,  takes  to  it,  he  often  makes  it 
a  |H>int  of  lionoiir  to  out^lo  and  even  startle  the  eliildreii 
of  tlii&  world  by  \m  ilexterities.  'A  don/  wiid  William 
Morris  once,  '  who  thinks  liimscif  a  man  of  bui«inc8s  will 
sometimes  do  what  no  honest  merchant  would  ever  da' 

The  next  letter  arose  out  of  a  discttsitlon  as  to  the  right 
|Hittem  of  a  new  university  in  Knj^land. 


To  J.  M.  Mnchiy. 


Betlfoi^  Park,  Oct.  2, 1880. 


There  is  agreement  in  onr  ideals  of  n  University;  but  not 
Gennan,  in  UlhIs  luinie  iuid  the  devil's !  Scottish  with  all  their 
faults,  or  French  or  Spanish,  but  what  man  worth  ginug 
a  hand  to  ever  owed  ariything  to  a  (ierman  University? 
Notliing  you  can  say  of  jwor  old  Oxford  could  induce  me  to 
thhik  of  a  German  ideal .  . .  Kseeptions  of  course,  bnt  they 
owe  their  gifU  to  giHtd  men  and  ivomen,  not  to  their  stupia, 
idiotic,  Ciovenmient-ridden  institutions  and  im'fhmie, 
France  is  Ix'tter ;  they  may  be  bad,  but  the  sfMirk  never 
dies  among  them  at  any  rate.  My  idea  and  yours  is  not 
a  mere  lecturing  or  examination  body,  but  liooks  plenty 
and  on  many  i4ul)jcct8,  and  good  men  wIki  know  atid  con 
use  them  to  talk  about  thorn.  No  building  (save  for  the 
stinksnieii  and  authruputomist^)  save  library,  reading- 
room,  and  a  few  big  rooms  for  lectures  of  the  right  sort 
Students  who  like  the  work,  or  else  the  place  and  the 
oompanioiLshii).  (Tlie  good  yoriug  man,  how  Iwre  he  is, 
how  bud  to  build  from  !)  It  ought  to  be  a  (profane)  eom- 
muniou  of  those  who  know  a  little  already  and  those  who 
wish  to  know  as  much  as  they  (students),  with  the  others" 
help,  can  get 

Powell  remained  fimi  against  friendly  pressure :  his 
decision  was  doubtless  right  Besides  the  reasons  that 
he  offers,  he  did  not  core  for  the  face  of  Lancashire. 
And  the  Thames  at  Kcw  aitd  Iffley,  the  chalky  coasts,  the 
larger  sliare  of  sunlight,  the  tenderer  lines  of  the  upland. 
and  the  fuller  flowering  uf  ilie  Southern  vtdleys,  were 
much  to  him ;  he  lived  more  than  most  men,  and  much 
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more  than  many  professional  artiHtii,  in  what  he  saw. 
There  were  also  the  libraries  in  Bloomsbury  and  Oxford ; 
he  must  be  near  them  fur  \m  work. 

Here  may  be  quotc<I  some  lines  written  rather  later 
to  a  candidate  fur  a  Scottiidi  chair.  Powell  liad  fclt^  ever 
since  he  sat  for  his  'Schools',  that  'Scottish  history  ia  yet 
to  be  written',  and  he  went  fully  with  his  correspondent 
into  a  getienil  plan  for  Huch  a  history. 

I  think  you  »'ill  in  yoni-  new  chair,  if  as  I  hope  you  get 
it,  bo  ablii  to  do  for  the  new  ^nerution  what  Skene  did 
for  the  old.  A  history  of  Lowland  Scritti.sh  lit<'ratnre 
wants  writing,  freed  from  that  filthy  cant  that  liedaulw  wi 
muuy  books  written  north  of  Tweed  and  from  that  abiiurd 
PatriotitmHS  which  diHguuts  the  impartial.  Yi:in  could  dn 
this  and  I  hope  you  will. ...  I  hope  you  will  give  an  inanj^iral 
lecture  on  Sir  Hew  K^lintouu,  whot^e  place  in  Britinh 
literature  has  never  been  adequately  acknowledged. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  (Gaelic,  but  you  wiU 
have  ttnit!  and  leisure  to  leant  it,  for  if  you  are  profesBor 
you  can  drop  gome  of  tlie  examining  .work,  ana  I  trust 
you  will  Your  young  years  are  too  precious  to  be 
wanted  in  looking  over  jHiiters.  You  must  be  learning 
while  the  zeal  and  lore  of  lc«niinff  w  still  warm  in  you. 
Don't  waste  your  time  cxamiiiin^^ :  there  are  plenty  of 
dull  dogs  who  can  do  that  well  enough,  and  who  having 
fajuilies  are  driven  to  it.  You  might,  with  a  knowledge 
of  Gaelic,  solve  many  problems  of  British  literature 
which  nxc  lef^.,  becauitc  few  men  know  Gaelic  and  Britisli 
literature  properly,  so  an  to  be  able  to  trace  their 
i-cciprocal  inflnences. 

Yon  must  excuse  mc  adviKiug  you.  I  won't  do  it  again, 
but  I  do  so  loatlie  to  see  men  who  are  capable  of  spiritual 
life  led  away  by  the  idea  of  getting  ou,  getting  rich,  getting 
'biggcty'  as  Brer  Rabbit  has  it,  and  I  know  the  tempta- 
tions. But  you  have  at  prosent  a  ciuKibility  for  and 
pleatturc  in  work,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  resist 
them.  And  I'd  sooner  do  many  things  than  lift  a  finger 
for  a  professor  who  1  thought  M'uuld  not  love  hiu  subject 
for  itselt 

In  the  tuune  year  he  had  a  turn  at  Spruiish,  which  be 
bad  learnt  aa  a  boy. 
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To  MiM  Ida  FnnieU, 


Bedforct  I'ark,  Aug.  S,  1S89. 


I  have  been  reading  some  Spanish  lately.  Ify*>"  liave 
bh)'  npiKtrtimity  at  Kaltitnore,  Ittarn  Spaninh.  Tlierc  arc 
some  fine  works  in  Spanish,  new  and  old.  Even  their 
South  Americnii  iwiefei  arc  not  to  be  despised  at  all.  Tliey 
arc  far  IhjIUt  than  any  of  the  N<trt.h  American  iKieta-stcrs 
(whom  tliev  call  pitct:?  ilicre).  There  is  u  woman  puet, 
Mertrden  t''loreit  of  t'olunil^ia,  who  writes  really  fine  verse, 
judji^np;  from  the  specimen  I  have  seen.  There  is  a  good 
SiHuiitfti  grtuiuuar,  by  an  Auieriean,  I  fancy  of  Johns 
Hopkius,  and  a  good  Spaniuh  idiom-book.  Aiiy  dictiotiar}' 
will  da 

One  other  letter  remaiiui  from  1880,  written  to  the  poet 
and  friend  whom  he  had  met  in  boyhood  on  his  Spanish 
travels,  and  whose  verse  came  peculiarly  home  to  him. 
In  hiu  woi'dtf  tliere  \^  a  breath  uf  MiuIneHM ;  tliey  are  tho^e 
of  a  man  who<!<e  earliest  iiappinew*  ih  behind  iiim,  who 
has  shut  his  fii-st  volume.  A  little  later  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  briefer  laugh  than  usual,  'To-day  I  am  forty.' 

To  Wiyrid  Scaicen  Blimt  Christ  Charoh,  Pec.  6, 1889. 

I  Just  wimt  to  ^rritc  and  thank  you  for  the  extreme 
pleasure  your  New  Pilgrimage  ha»*  given  to  me.  I  did 
not  write  to  tell  you  of  the  sympathy  which  1  and  many 
others  felt  for  your  luttlc  for  Irclaud,  lM?cause  that  was 
duty,  and  you  did  not  and  would  not  care  for  thanks  for 
that,  though  your  self-sacrifice  well  deserved  it 

But  thiii  book  of  verses  has  touched  so  many  feelings 
in  my  memory,  for  1  too  M'as  once  in  Arcadia  and  kneiv 
its  joys  and  woes,  which  live  in  reflection jh,  thn>nging 
about  me  (nearly  all  that  is  left  of  the  pleasant  days  that 
are  gone  for  ever),  that  now  1  cannot  but  in  a  line  just 
note  my  gratitude.  I  don't  suppose  you  care  about  fame, 
but  you  have  certainly  written  things  that  will  not  perish. 


To  W.  P.  Ker. 


Christ  Church,  March  4.  ISflO. 


I  liave  not  had  any  more  very  good  dreams.  But 
I  dreamt  tlie  other  night  that  I  hurried  cnit  of  the  British 
Museum  to  call  on  some  people,  and  found  that  I  liad 
a  B.  M.  book  in  my  pocket  However,  1  concluded  to  go 
back  later  and  deposit  it  at  my  seat  surreptitiously.     In 
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the  mcnntimc  I  v.-&n  nskcil  to  take  nil  invalid  lady  to  tJic 
Railway  Station.  I  of  course  comcntod  Un  leaving  her 
in  the  waiting-mom  to  gn  down  to  the  platfoi'ni  to  make 
inqiiiric»  for  a  train,  f  foutul  on  the  platform  a  reiipcctahle 
3'ounij;  woman  I  knew  eloping  with  an  officer.  I  stopped 
her  goinK  'ly  H>c  tmiii,  and  on  the  officer's  expiwtulation 
and  a^^^»Lult  we  came  tt>  blows.  I  was  arrested,  and  as 
I  had  only  28.  2d,  on  me  and  thii5  It.  M.  book,  things 
looked  black  for  mc,  wlien  t  woke.  Thcre'ti  a  dilemma, 
a  hard  case.  Wliat  waa  to  be  done  ?  One  conld  not  bril>e 
the  copi>er,  one  cttnld  not  frighten  or  borrow  from  the  invalid 
ladv.     I  w]w  not  Riirry  to  wake. 

Ilie  young  wnman  in  the  brown  spotted  fancy  dreiw  haj* 
not  turned  up  yet  1  am  looking  out  for  her  with  uuxed 
foolinga  of  respect  and  awe, 

'  He  preached  of  Elijah  going  up  in  a  cloud. 
Of  I^azariiR  walking  about  in  lii»  shroud, 
Of  Jonah  living  in  the  belly  of  the  whale : 
But  that's  better  living  than  the  County  JaiL' 

Isn't  that  good  ?  IXi  you  know  the  ballad  "i 

This  \»  the  be»t  place  for  another  dream,  put  on  record 
some  years  earlier  (perhaps  1885)  by  Dr.  John  Todlmntor 
at  Powell's  dictatioiL^ 
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THE  UTTLE  MAN 

I  was  staying  for  the  first  time  at  the  hoiue  of  au  old 
friend,  whom  I  luul  not  Been  for  some  years.  It  waa  late 
in  the  evening,  and  we  were  wtting  in  the  emokiug-room 
taking  a  la^t  pipe  together  before  we  went  tu  bed  The 
room  waa  panelled  with  dark  «oo(l,  and  the  funiiture  wa^ 
old.  I  felt  sleepy  as  my  friend  talked,  and  gave  Hhort 
atMwers,  wlien  I  beeauiu  conscious  of  an  unplea.>iarit  feeling 
of  vague  diHOomfort,  fur  which  I  could  give  no  reason. 
This  grew  upon  me  more  and  more,  till  my  sleepiue**  fell 
off  me,  and  I  Ijegan  to  wihIl  that  my  friend  would  propose 
our  going  to  bed.  A  feeling  of  fear,  wliich  .neemed  in 
Home  niy^^terions  way  to  pi-ocecd  fi-wm  tlie  room,  was  in 
fact  gradually  nuu^tenng  me. 

*  It  wu  lint  printed,  not  in  itn  ori^nol  form,  in  1904  in  TAe  (?rMH> 
•A«V:  Mea  (Mklogne  of  WritingiR. 
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Ah  1  was  trying  to  find  aome  pretext  for  escaping,  there 
watt  a  kiioctc  at  tlie  dtH)r,  and  m>'  friiind's  l)utk'r  came  in 
with  Kpirit»  :uid  tumblen*.  lit;  was  an  oldiiiili  luaii,  who 
had  been  liinf*;  in  tliu  family.  We  ^(K)ku  to  him,  and  my 
friend  atikcd  him  to  wit  down  and  have  a  gliuw  of  i^pirits 
and  water  with  us^  whidi  he  did.  After  a  littlt  mure  talk 
we  gut  up,  intending  to  go  to  bed.  The  smoking-room 
was  on  the  finit  floor,  at  one  end  of  a  long  di-awiug-rooiUf 
into  which  it  ojK-ned  by  a  iloor,  a  Hocond  door  leading  to 
a  huiding.  We  all  went  out  on  to  thi.s  lauding,  where  tho 
candles  were  ;  but  aa  1  was  turning  to  the  gi-eat  oak  stair- 
case, my  friend  fiuggested  that  we  Hhnuhl  go  and  say  good- 
night to  his  aunt  I  agreed,  and  we  went  back  into  the 
tuooking-roODi,  and  thruugh  the  lung  drawing-i-oom,  which 
1  conld  eee  by  the  moonlight,  the  blinds  Ijeing  up  in  tJiree 
or  four  tall  winihiws,  though  the  muon  itself  was  not 
risible;  A«  we  iMiased  these  windows  I  could  see  the 
gardens,  and  a  niisty  nieaduM-  lieyond,  against  which  the 
small,  black,  clipped  trees  of  the  terrace  showed  hard 
and  distinct.  The  furniture  wan  of  the  bcgiiming  of  the 
century — a  harp,  a  lai^c  old-fiiahioned  piano,  clmim  with 
flowered  tape6ti7  seat^  and  a  light  carpet  with  large 
flowerfi.  Thci'e  was  a  white  marble  niant-elpicce.  aufl  the 
walhi  were  jMiintwl  in  dark,  reddish-brown  diatcm]K'r, 
which  iKMimed  a  little  faded.  A  few  water-colourn  were 
hung  at  wide  intervals  upon  the  walls. 

Passing  through  this  room  close  under  the  windows, 
and  through  a  dour  upp<.'sil«  to  that  by  which  we  had 
eul4;red,  we  cjuiio  into  a  buudoir,  juet  like  the  smoking- 
room,  but  funiijthed  in  the  same  olii-fnahioncd  style  as 
tbo  drawing-rueui,  and  lit  by  two  large  whiduwi^,  in  one 
of  wliich  the  blinds  were  up.  There  were  two  candlea 
burning  on  a  little  table,  and  a  fire  in  tho  grate,  in  front 
uf  which  sat  a  pleasanL-louking  old  lady  with  grey  hair, 
iu  a  lace  cap  and  purpliuh  satin  dress.  A  maid  with 
a  baby  in  her  anus  was  sitting  at  the  side  of  the  room 
opposite  the  dotir  by  wliich  we  had  come  iil  I  vfus  intro- 
duced to  the  old  lady,  sat  down  beside  her,  and  we  began 
talking,  our  facea  to  tlie  fire,  our  backs  to  the  candlea. 

1  had  t(}tally  forgotten  my  foeliug  uf  diitcomfort,  and 
was  interested  ui  our  conversation,  when  I  noticed  that 
the  light  in  the  n»om  had  become  dint  Thfi  glow  died 
out  of  the  fire,  leaving  it  dull ;  and  when  1  looked  round 
the  candle-flames  had  dwin<Ued  to  the  blue.     I  stood  up, 
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and  Haw  my  frifiid  ami  the  Imtler  standing  together  at  the 
door,  holding  it  ajar,  and  craning  their  hciwls  ronnd  it  to 
look  into  the  drawing-room,  whence  a  bright  light  pro- 
ceeded and  fell  flatly  almiit  their  feet,  i  ran  up  to  them. 
'What  is  itr  hut  they  motioned  me  back.  *You  had 
better  not  look  ! '  naid  my  friend.  '  Oh,  nonnenHc  I '  mid  I, 
'  I  want  to  Hee  1 '  Piuhing  imst  them,  I  went  into  the 
dniwing-i-oom ;  and  there,  a  few  paces  hi  front  of  loe, 
I  8aw  a  Rparc  old  gentleman  in  a  drcAR  of  the  time  of 
(Jeorge  II,  pale  blue  coat,  paJe  yellow  hreeches,  silk 
((tockirigti,  buckled  ^hoes,  and  rulHed  wriHt^.  He  stood 
in  a  pantaloon-like  attitude,  in  hin  right  hand  a  thin, 
(toliithcd,  brown  »tirk,  which  struck  me  as  being  of  about 
the  &neueH8  of  the  thin  end  of  a  billiard  cue.  1  could  see 
nothing  of  his  face  ;  but  the  end  of  his  nose,  which  mnsl 
have  been  long,  wan  just  vwible  beyond  the  profile  of  ht» 
cheek.  He  stood  in  tlie  midst  of  an  oval  of  light,  such  as 
I  have  since  noticed  thrown  by  a  tricycle  lamp  on  a  dark 
road. 

He  walked  slowly  along  to  the  wall,  his  footsteps  making 
no  Honnd  ;  and  as  he  drew  near  the  wall,  I  olwervcd  that 
wherever  the  oval  of  light  fell,  the  decoration  of  the  floor 
and  wall  changed  to  an  earlier  style.  The  wall  within  the 
light  now  a])iM'areil  a  pale  green,  with  |janels  of  pale  tinted 
landscaiKJ,  bordered  by  roctM-o  iicrull-work.  In  the  centre, 
at  the  buCtom  of  u  panel,  waa  a  nym]ih  recliniiig  by  a 
stream  amidst  reed*  The  old  gentleman  stood  before  tins 
imnel.  raised  his  stick,  and  nipi>etl  the  centre  of  the  tuft  of 
reeds  with  such  irritable  violence  that  the  stick  snap|)ed, 
and  about  eight  inches  of  the  cud  fell  on  the  floor ;  but 
all  this  without  inakuig  the  slightest  noise.  Immediately 
afterwards  the  light  went  out,  and  the  decoration  fell  back 
into  the  flat  red  tint  But  I  had  kept  my  eyes  fixed  ou 
the  exact  spot  uikju  which  the  old  gentleman  had  rapped, 
and,  running  forwartl  to  the  wall,  I  clapped  my  hand  on 
the  place,  which  now  showed  Uke  a  gi*ease  sjwt,  a  little 
darker  than  the  rest  of  the  wall  'There,  there  ! '  I  said  ; 
'  If  you  break  into  the  wall  to-morrow  you  are  sure  to  find 
something.' 

But  as  I  tamed  exciteilly  towards  my  friend,  who  1 
thought  had  followed  me,  I  saw  that  he  was  still  standing 
with  the  butler  half  lichind  the  door.  Between  me  and 
them  1  could  see  nothing ;  only,  on  the  floor  Iwtween  uie 
and  them,  flitting  »lentiy  about,  were  two  small  ovals  of 
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light  I  knew  tiuit  these  niarkeft  the  wjiiiidleHs  foutHte|M 
of  the  old  gentleman,  now  become  invisible. 

A  horror,  &iieh  an  I  hiul  felt  in  the  smoking-room,  now 
itnddcniy  cjinie  liiu-k  ujion  me,  hnt  in  fiir  greater  force. 
llow  I  got  back,  past  those  footprints  into  the  boudoir, 
I  don't  know.  Hut  I  can  remember  standing  by  the  fire 
near  the  old  lady,  who  had  risen  to  her  feet,  and  lo<tldng 
round  at  the  window,  wonderinir  whether  it  would  be 
po^ible  for  i\^  to  caca|)o  throiij;h  it ;  but  1  jiidj^ed  the 
height  too  ffrcat^at  least  twenty  feet  from  the  j^onnd. 

My  friend  and  the  butler  were  atill  at  the  door ;  an<l 
Bf^in  I  saw  the  great  flat  light,  now  brighter  than  over, 
at  their  fect^  They  were  as  terror-stricken  aa  I  was  my- 
Belt  'What  shall  we  do?'  said  one  of  them;  and  after 
a  minute  of  silence  my  friend  and  the  old  hidy  began 
reciting  in  earnest  but  shaken  voices  some  versiclcs  of  the 
Litany. 

For  a  moment  I  thought  jierhaps  their  prayers  might 
avail  UH ;  but  at  the  end  uf  the  second  veree  1  was  com- 
pletely (Hiiiic-striekon  as  I  heard  the  words.  'Ooixl  Ijord, 
deliver  us ! '  slowly  and  distinctly  repeated  in  a  gratinpr, 
mocking,  old  man's  voice,  from  the  other  room  ;  and,  with 
thn  venimiouH  echo  still  in  my  ears,  I  woke. 

In  acknowledgitig  a  book  aeut  him  by  his  old  college 
friend,  Powell  wrote : 

To  Canon  E.  G.  Punchard.         BcdfoH  Park,  March  22,  IsfiO 

I  am  glad  to  have  your  book.  1  liave  read  it  with  much 
interest  and  have  scut  it  an  to  my  mother.  I  think  it  is 
very  good  English,  aa  you  wiali  for  my  opinion.  1  don't 
afn'ce  with  it  all,  aa  you  may  imagine,  hut  1  think  you 
have  put  your  case  wclL  I  don't  think  it  matters  who 
Christ  was  as  long  as  one  tries  to  imitate  him  in  his  noble 
life  and  self-denial.  I  think  your  gospel  is  better  witliout 
all  ila  miracK's  and  mysteries,  and  I  feel  like  that  old 
woman  of  Caii-o  who  wont  about  with  a  waterpot  and 
lantern  to  put  out  hell  and  bum  up  hcaren,  that  man 
might  do  good  without  hope  or  fear. 

Have  you  read  (I  see  you  have  read  The  MysUry  of 
Pait^^  the  hooks  of  Hinton  Junior^  If  not,  order  them 
from  your  bookseller;  they  arc  published  by  Swan  Sonnen- 
achein,  and  are  full  of  suggestion.  Fourth -dimensional 
and  spiritual  and  with  curious  and  beautiful  ethictd  Idcaa. 
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1  am  Kind  you  apeak  of  Spinoza,  tho  bi^ettt  .few  from 
Judali  Ilaltivy  to  I^iiiolc  Maain  :  t]ic  only  Jewisli  prophet 
siiicu  Joliii  tlic  Raptist  atid  Oic  A[>o8tleK.  Do  you  laiow 
Pollock  nil  Spinoza? 

That  it*  a  beautiful  book  of  Irish  saints  translated  by 
Wiitley  Stoki^  It  is  worth  I'cadin^.  You  must  eomo 
and  stay  with  nic  a  day  so  that  we  can  talk  isome  time. 

That  poor  litttti  Jewttttt  who  killc<l  hcrxelf  left  some 
pretty  vei-st'S  {Amy  lA'vyj  worth  i-endiii^. 

Have  you  read  VVatson's  vei-ses?  He  does  very  wcU  and 
i£  concise.  iModiTii  \H>i:ts  take  tuo  littlu  trouble  to  boil 
dowTi  and  therefore  will  perish  by  the  hundnndH  like  jelly- 
fish on  the  shore  ;  a  little  gritty  shell  survives. 

1  iloii't  think  1  have  much  newe,  as  you  and  I  talked 

over  most  of  the  old  folk.     I  heard  yesterday  from -, 

[who]  is  well,  and  ministering  to  a  hopeless  set  of  landlords 
in  Ireland^  vei*}'  kindly  sots  and  idiots — niee  folk  to  have 
the  maiKi^'ment  of  a  fine  people  full  of  ehanty  and  hate 
and  imagination  iuid  sympatliy  and  instinct  iuid  obedience, 
who  see  through  folly  in  othera  very  quickly.  The  whole 
Irish  C|tieetion  is  in  this  character  <]uestion,  as  it  seema 
to  me.     I  am  youra  faitlifully,  with  all  good  wishes. 

Powell's  personal  ties  with  men  of  opposite  faith  were 
alFo  shown  by  his  friendshiji  with  Canon  Lidilon,  whom  he 
regarded  liighly  fur  his  honesty  of  intellect  and  nature,  and 
whose  death,  in  this  year,  he  hud  to  lament  The  two  men 
were  at  such  extremes  of  thought,  that  they  came  together, 
it  may  be,  more  easily  than  persons  of  almost  similar  doc- 
trine, M'ho  are  apt  to  think  of  minor  differences.  Their 
ground  won  also  that  of  a  common  humour  and  sympathy. 
More  on  Liddon's  talk  and  accomplieliments  can  be  rewl 
in  the  paper '  that  Powell  wrote  on  their  cnlleagnc  Dodgson 
('Lewis  Carroll').  It  is  reported  of  Liddou  that  he  thus 
spoke  of  Powell  to  a  startled  clergyman  :  '  I  would  sooner 
be  in  Im  shoes  at  the  last  day  than  in  those  of  many 
a  bishop.'  The  following  letter  gives  Powell's  mind  on 
I,id<loa  It  further  indic»tes  the  concessions  he  was 
willing  to  make  to  the  appearance  of  Ttlaiich  ester,  M'hcrc 
we  had  lately  gone  to  lire.  Verlainc  calls  it  'ooiro  et 
■  VoL  ii.  pp.  36I~7.    Boo  too  vol.  iL  p.  S9S. 
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splendide '.  Wheu  Powell  came  there,  he  nursed  his 
allowance  of  Hnnsliine,  and  once,  pointing  to  a  picture  in 
a  sliup  window  of  u  gloom)'  darkened  landsc-apo,  lie  ex- 
claimed, 'that  nhonld  Itc  labelled  '' Midaninmer  Day  in 
Manchester".'  But  be  had  an  eye  for  the  curious  beauty 
of  the  working  quartern,  and  used  to  stop  and  look  at  the 
low  blood-coloured  sunset  Hhlning  on  the  wet  cobbled 
mreeta  that  run  cast  and  westward,  a^  the  Bhawlcd  mitl- 
giris  pour  out  after  work. 


To  Mrs.  Oliver  Elton, 


Bcxlfortl  Park,  Sept.  15,  1890. 


1  think  the  niill-honda  arc  very  picturesque,  and  tlic 
evenings  with  chiaro  o»mro  effecta  are  fine^"  tormented  ' 
a  little,  but  with  a  kind  of  tragedy  of  iudustrious  e&ort 
mocked  by  dull  fruition  (.making  of  wearing-stuff  for 
uegrocB  whu  are  b^'tter  without  it,  aud  Maorii^  whom  it 
kills  uith  coimumptiou  to  wear  clothcB  and  the  like).  But 
it  IH  all  with  some  unknown  puriwsc,  1  suppose  (though 
vour  Lusbaiid  won't  admit  that,  luxurious  possimicit  as  he 
is).  ...  1  am  rather  miserable  about  Liddoii.  I  liked  him 
so  much;  he  was  sucli  a  courteous  and  really  goiid-Iieart«d 
unselfisli  niuu,  without  a  Hcrap  of  false  dignity,  aud  full  of 
humour :  curtainlv  one  of  tliu  best  men  1  have  knowu. 
I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  of  Iat«  years  at  odd  moments, 
lie  used  to  walk  at  night  round  aud  round  the  quad  to 
get  rid  of  insoiunia.  iiud  I  often  came  across  him  then, 
aud  he  «'as  interested  in  coins  and  of  coiu^tc  in  Dante,  and 
we  had  lots  of  common  topics.  I  wiiili  guud  people  didn't 
(Ue  80  Boon. 

In  the  following,  after  giving  a  long  and  excellent  list 
of  the  mediaeval  English  poems,  amounting  to  many 
hundred  thousand  Unes,  which  a  literary  teacher  ought  to 
read,  he  goes  on  : 


To  Oliver  Elton. 


Bedford  Pack,  Oct.  1,  1890. 


I  am  glad  you  have  got  outside  the  town  :  one  cannot 
produce  anything  but  turbid  stuff  (tliough  it  may  be  strong 
of  course)  in  a  dark  aud  foul-aired  place. 


W.  P,    I 
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God'd  curse  upon  the  plumber 

A  wear}'  man  ]»  he  1 
He  wilna  lay  liis  drain-iHiws  ridit, 

But  oh,  he'll  tak  \m  fee ! 

God's  cnrsc  upon  the  painter  I 

He  bides  wi'  me  o'er  lang  ; 
Hia  waives  they  are  noways  sma, 

Hid  paint  it  stinks  sae  Strang. 

God's  curse  upon  the  builder  I 

The  Dcil'H  gnde  friend  is  he. 
I  would  the  builder's  foul  body 

Were  hangit  on  a  tree  1 

You  can  add  verses  on  the  paperer  and  the  baker  and 
the  milknmn — all  nona  of  llclial  l»eyond  ({uestion. 

We  are  all  glad  t«  get  news  of  yon  all,  »o  write  to  Home 
one  of  us  wlienever  you  get  a  smre  two  minute«  and  have 
any  news.  My  work  goes  on  slowly  and  '  hooly'.  I  have 
got  an  Examination  which  T  am  pleased  about  at 
Xmns,  and  I  shall  have  a  little  more  leisure  this  term 
I  hope.  I  would  sometimes  I  could  quit  the  routine 
teaching  and  get  to  teach  people  who  wished  to  learn, 
but  I  put  thic  down  to  that  'original  or  inboni  sin"  which 
makes  us  tiislike  what  we  mUNt  do  and  wisli  other  people 
would  do  it  for  UB,  and  so  puddle  on,  wondering  ever  and 
anon  what  good  it  is. 

To  another  friend  ho  gave  counsel  which  he  was  fond 
of  enforcing  ou  the  youug  : 

B«dfoTd  Pork.  Bfic.  1£T,  1890. 

Now  as  to  living  on  literature.  It  can  be  dune  if  yon 
ain  lire  cheap  and  have  a  little  money  of  your  own ; 
otherwise  not  You  will  have  to  work  at  journalism  or 
hackwork  to  earn  money,  and  you  might  as  well  be  a 
banker  or  stockbroker.  I  should  say,  Go  in  for  your 
business  whatever  it  is,  and  make  letters  your  hobby. 
Give  all  your  spare  time  to  it,  and  you  will  eiyoy  both 
it  and  your  business.  As  soon  as  you  have  leisure'  I  will 
introduce  yuu  tu  Cotton  of  the  Academy.  He  will  send 
you  books  t«  review,  I  dare  say.  It  is  good  to  do  some- 
thing of  such  work. 

Meantime  liave  a  gucHi  time  this  vacation  and  amuse 
yourself-  And  with  good  wishes  for  the  New  Year,  I  am 
yours  very  faithfully. 


1S1 

The  }-ear  1891  M-aa  boAjr  with  reviewing  tuid  routine. 
We  bare  some  notes  of  his  caHunl  rocrcHtions. 

I  am  not  Inzv.  but  T  Rct  stupid  sometimes,  and  then 
I  only  do  wlijit  1  am  obligeiC  I  have  l»eeu  fencing 
a  good  deal,  and  I  hav«  pot  a  decent  rijMtste,  now  by  dint 
of  practice,  which  is  a  pleasure  to  me.  It  has  kept  me 
going  through  a  rather  dnigging  term. 

He  knew  both  the  craft  and  the  literature  of  fencing 
well,  and  bad  enough  practice  to  eiyoy  the  sport  and  to 
foUov  a  bout  closely  and  estimate  a  fencer's  form.  He 
was  better  in  defence  thou  iu  attack.  He  tthouted  with 
laughter  whenever  he  was  hit  SometimeH  the  room 
would  be  cleared  on  a  Sunday,  his  ft-oeat  day,  and  the 
correctly  clothed  vii^itor  wan  Htartled  by  the  sight  of 
Powell  at  play  in  n  red  shirt,  sash,  and  flannels.  He  went 
now  and  then  to  the  theatre,  and  e^ipccially  to  Tbscn's 
plays,  which  wcra  then  rife  iu  Loudon :  '  Itmen  in  the 
boom  here,'  he  wrote.  Lake  Vigfi^Bson,  he  preferred  the 
poems.  Rraiid,  Peer  Oifnt,  and  the  lyrics,  as  nearer  to 
the  Northern  genius,  but  would  hardly  look  at  the  early 
quasi-romantic  or  would-be  historic  plays,  which  he  felt 
were  a  hybind  The  modem  plays  in  proeo  he  watched 
attentively  from  tlie  outride.  AMiat  his  friend  Johnstone 
colled  their  '  haggard  and  ghastly '  element  interested 
him,  I  tlunk,  chiefly  for  tlie  exccutiou.  Ue  said  one 
thing  that  the  fanatics,  if  they  survive,  may  ponder : 
'  Ibtten  does  nut  bind  himself  to  his  chanuiten*-'  In 
February  Roemersftolm  was  played  at  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre :  the  next  letter  refers  to  the  leading  jmrt  of 
llebekka  West,  which  was  created  in  England  by  JMiac 
Fwrr. 


To  Miss  Florence  Fan: 


Cliriat  Church,  about  F«b.  1891. 


I  ought  not  to  bother  you  with  a  letter  in  the  middle 
of  yonr  work,  but  1  tlioiigtit  1  should  like  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  beginning  of  serious  work.  I  think  yr>u  have 
made  a  very  good  beginning.    You  will  play  eai^iur  and  with 
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more  aaanrancc  on  Thwrsday,  but  yon  have  ffot  over  the 
worst  now :  you  ■hiU  he  able  to  nmke  all  the  uae  of  the 
talent  that  is  in  yoa  You  liave  got  the  right  view  of 
the  character.  It  only  wants  the  *  accentuation ' :  that 
will  come  now  that  you  know  the  effecte  you  can  produce. 
[  know  the  iliscounigement  that  coineH  to  one  when  one 
thinks  that  one  might  have  nia<lc  more  of  this  or  that» 
but  you  will  not  give  way  to  that.  It  i»  the  ineritnble 
conse^iuence  of  mental  and  physical  effort  I  wish  I  could 
come  up  on  Thursday,  bemuse  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a 
great  hucccsh  for  you.  1  am  glad  you  have  such  n,  good 
preaa,  aa  it  will  show  you  that  others  beaide-s  your  fi-iends 
think  you  are  capable  of  a  great  part  like  this  you  are 
playing.  You  must  he  ver}'  tire<l,  bo  you  mustn't  think 
of  answering  tliis. 

I  wa«  glad  the  support  you  bad  was  so  good  Seen 
from  the  fnmt,  Kroll  was  very  ailequat«,  and  had  'got 
the  note'.  Ilosmcr  wils  jiassabte  enough,  iiuitc  the 
gentleman,  and  not  cutting  off  all  sympathy  with  a  weak 
character,  aa  I  fesired  he  might  do.  Altogetlicr  the  cnat 
was  enough  to  show  the  posRibilitles  of  the  play. 

I  wish  you  all  luck  on  Thursday,  and  I  am  verj-  confident 
of  the  result  Uon't  be  alraid  of  being  too  energetic,  let 
yourself  ga  I  am  yours  very  faithfully. 

He  will  1x3  heard  aiwaking  of  Ibsen  again.  He  relished 
irony,  but  he  preferred  hiimonr,  caring  more  for  the  crosw- 
play  of  thonght  that  comes  from  love  than  for  that  which 
comes  from  hatred  or  disenchantment  Irony  of  a  ditTcrent 
sort  from  Ibsen'a,  and  as  tragic,  he  found  in  Zola's  Th^-rf'M 
Raffuin,  which  he  saw  acted  this  year :  he  thonght  the 
play  better  ttian  the  no^'eL  Later  in  the  same  year  he 
is  asking  about  Maeterlinck. 


To  Oliver  Elton. 


Jtedfonl  rnrk.  Oct.  0, 1801. 


I  had  a  grand  night  Friday :  we  wont  to  the  Indepen- 
dent It  wan  Zola's  Th/~rHf  Unrpihi.  Fine  acting,  and 
it  went  well  It  ia  a  good  play,  Hintple  and  well-bahmced 
and  interesting.  Every  one  was  there,  Todhunter,  Wilde, 
Mrs.  Avclinp,  Ac.,  au  amosing  house.  I  think  it  would 
take  at  the  EaAt  End,  with  a  little  more  comic  butunesa 
perhapn,  and  firmly  and  broadly  acted.     Todhunter   is 
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diaappoiDt«d  with  it  after  Ibscii :    but  Uicro  is  room  for 
buth. 

...  I  have  had  a  fortnight  with  Prcc[naii,  who  waa 
verj-  jolly  and  kind,  and  I  did  a  good  turn  of  work  tliere. 
I  saw  a  lot  of  churches,  and  \ieapts  of  drawioga  Frcenian 
had  luude  of  urehilccturc  all  urur  England. 

Freeman  he  wa^  soon  to  low.  They  were  foniiliar 
friends,  and  when  Freeman  came  to  Oxford  in  ISS4  he 
WHH  no  doubt  tlte  Kcliolar  neimAit  to  I^owcUh  heart  of  any 
in  the  place  ^iiice  the  denth  of  VigfilsHon.  He  was  not 
in  the  least  put  off  by  Freeman's  bluntness.  'llie  two 
articles  which  we  reprint  (in  vol.  ii)  show  I'dwcH's  aflfection 
aDd  admiration.  lie  was  pleased  witli  Freeman's  praise 
of  \u&  books  for  cliilcb^ii  and  his  other  work :  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  ho  few  munioriaJs  remain  of  their 
BC()nnintitnce. 

■\Ve  have  seen  Powell  as  a  boy  learning  to  draw  by 
copying  the  figures  of  William  Blake.  On  his  Oxford 
mils  hung  Home  of  these  careful  fiicHimiles.  In  1874  he 
diaeovercd  a  short,  hitherto  unnoticed  '  prophetic  book ' 
by  Blake  in  tlie  Britiah  Museum.  Thit^  was  The  Book  qf 
Loe,  which  the  editors  hiul  confused  with  The  Son{;  qf 
Los.  No  other  copy  appears  to  exist  of  this  original,  and 
no  transcript  of  it  earlier  than  Powell's,  lu  July  1891 
he  liad  published  the  poem,  with  a  pre^e,  in  a  magazine 
of  exquisite  ambitious,  Th^.  Hohhtj-Horsf,  whose  purpose 
was  'to  deal,  chiefly,  with  the  practical  application  of  art 
to  life' ;  but  there  were  also  admitted  'illustrations  and 
poems,  as  well  as  literary  and  biograpliical  essays  *. 
Powell  told  with  iuuuense  laughter  how  the  editor  had 
once  refused  a  contribution  from  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
Bcoro  of  ity  innufliciency  in  style.  He  did  not  try  to  ex- 
plain the  inner  meaning  of  the  The.  Book  of  Ijoa,  seeing 
(hat  the  edition  of  Messra  Ellis  and  Yeats,  with  the  key 
to  Blake's  system  which  it  propounded,  was  soon  to  appear. 
His  affection  for  Blake  throws  some  light  on  his  mystical 
strain.     It  ivas  there,  with  all  his  scientific  temper  and 
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Latin  lovo  nf  clearnesH.  But  ho  found  more  Halixfuction 
for  ft  iu  art,  such  m  Blakc'e,  tliaii  in  rcasoncil  exposition. 
It  was  a  thing  he  wonid  rarely  tiilk  about.  But  he 
definitely  thought  that  the  mystics  fimiisli  something 
valid,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  human  experience,  and  that 
they  tnusi  be  allowed  to  put  it  in  their  own  way ;  they 
KiK)ke  l>eHt,  perhaps,  to  the  eye.  He  did  not  attach  their 
revelation  to  any  particular  belief,  nor  did  ho  find  his 
mystical  intttinct  disloyal  to  '  that  most  serene,  moat  in- 
vincible, most  illustrious  IMncc^  Reason ',  whom  he 
served. 

Another  note  ^hows  hiii  eiijually  ready  interest  in 
moiliaeval  verHc  and  in  modem  crime ;  Ihh  essay  on  the 
NetcgiUe  Calendar  can  bo  aecu  in  the  next  volume. 


To  W.  P.  Ker. 


Chrirt  Chnnih,  Nov.  16, 18»1. 


1  see  notice  of  a  HAfiz  wliich  seems  good.  Maeter- 
linck I  would  like  to  talk  about.  I  haven't  ^ot  any  of 
him  yet.  I*  he  good?  Tlie  little  bit  I  read  seemed 
cscclleiit.  I  have  a  good  set  of  Vorlaino  to  show  yon, 
and  I  have  bought  some  new  Provencals  and  Middle  High 
Dutch ;  and  Medwin'a  Bf/ron,  nad  a  beautiful  trial  of 
Madeline  Smith  and  of  I'^uer  of  Uugclcy.  uud  autograph 
and  ca«e«  of  Mrs.  Yelvorton,  the  'wronged'  Thf^rfse.  Henley 
on  Milton  is  not  tjuite  ho  happy  as  usui J.  Wlij  bother  witi 
that  mail  of  Gath,  Ueuiuit,  Milton's  own  Philistine  ? 

About  the  same  time  he  is  'awfully  sorry  for  Pamell'. 
HiB  own  strong  individualism  iu  ethical  matters,  and  his 
dislike  of  nonconformity  with  its  'conscience',  made  Iiim 
reprobate  Gladstone's  abandoiuuent  of  Parnell ;  and  he 
wrote  (ou  the  outside  of  an  envelope) :  , 

What  a  nation  of  humbugs  we  are,  in  our  newspapers 
at  nil  eventcL  .  .  .  lliere  wtis  much  to  respect  iu  him,  and 
he  was  irec  from  cant  and  the  i»ilaver  which  the  dissenter 
loves  aiid  gets  from  the  liberal  all  hot. 

A  letter  of  the  end  of  1H91  shows  him  in  relations  with 
the  Natt'oHoi  Ohgervfr  and  Mith  its  editor,  who  seems  to 
have  sent  him  a  copy  of  Lyra  ffcroica,  that  admirable 
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gftrUnd  of  English  song.   A  piece  of  tlie  reriew  of  Villari's 
book  on  Machiavelti  \»  among  our  reprints 

To  W.  E.  Btuky.  Christ  Church,  Nov.  18. 1891. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not  comiictcnt  to  do  Gardiner, 
and  I  would  rather  not  du  it  1  don't  know  the  period 
really,  and  it  doserves  treatment  by  an  expert,  iw  Gardiner 
is  u  niu8t  piiinstukini;  and  dew^nin^  man  and  a  ik.'ekcr  for 
truth  withiiut  prejudice. 

As  to  \''iUari,  1  will  do  it  with  pleasure,  but  I  have  not 
the  book :  if  you  send  it  mc,  I  will  read  and  return  it 
all  safe. 

Your  Ileroic  Poems  I  am  glad  oC  I  wish  Kipling  would 
cut  out  the  two  first  verses  of  his  Flntj  of  Knifland :  the 
re«t  is  very  fine,  and  tlie  »c<}lding  |>etti!ihneti»  of  the  two 
first  verges  jars,  though  1  uudei-Mtand  the  prurocuttuu  to 
writiiiu  them  :  but  he  will  not  do  well  to  keep  them.  All 
the  other  verse**,  especially  the  two  last,  seem  to  mc  most 
excellent  Ixith  in  expression  and  spirit. 

I  shonld  misa  with  pleaHnre  Lnchiiuinr,  Longfellow's 
Ship,  and  Arnold's  Rtt9tum.  I  should  like  another  bit  of 
Meredith  or  even  more.  I  don't  feel  Harte's  JiveeiU^  or 
liuUei'Smig  t<j  be  genuine,  though  the  la«t  is  clover. 
Bcechiug's  Prayer  ia  very  (jood.    You  might  tjive  its  abU 

fedlads? 


qf  yonr  oum.     W}\y  ts  Usher's  Well  left,  out  among  the 


Hut,  perhaps  these  are  individual  imprciwioDit,  and  there 
is  all  the  re»4t  of  the  book  to  revel  in.  But  I  do  grudge 
the  pages  given  to  that  excellent  translat4>r  {Cof>ia«)  and 
amiable  gentleman,  IL  W.  Longfellow.  Aud  John  Broum 
is  certainly  worth  far  more  thiui  Barfntra  (what  a  iarce 
'Amcricau  literature'  is,  h&T  the  great  man  TVTiitmauIX 
Can't  you  Minceze  in  a  Barrack-Hoom  liaUtui  or  two  in 
your  next  euition  i 

I  tliink  I'cucock  deacrves  a  place,  aud  Kiugsley's  'Barum! 
Barum  !  Baree  ! '  But  iliis  is  all  too  long,  i  am  grate- 
fully yours. 

I  love  Marryat^  and  would  add  *Poll  put  her  arms 
akimbo'.  And  there  is  surely  a  fulttetto  note  in  IVocter'n 
Sea.  Don't  trouble  to  answer  this ;  I  liked  ymir  book  so 
much  I  couldn  t  help  writing  about  it  rather  fully. 

Id  these  years,  more  is  heard  in  Powell's  letters  of  his 
toils  as  a  reviewer.     In  the  eighties  he  had  written  often 
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Cor  the  Academy.  The  editor,  ^Ir.  J.  S.  Cotton,  though 
he  has  long  since  retired  from  his  jmst,  is  pcnicral>ere<l  by 
every  oite  uf  hiH  cuiitribulurs  whu  kiiun's  the  meaning 
of  the  word  gratitude.  He  was  the  friend  and  henrt- 
encr  of  many  young  authors.  Tn  this  paper  Powell  wrote 
many  signed  articles,  chiefly  on  books  dealing  with  English 
history,  and,  tut  he  notes  in  liits  scrap-book,  *  moHt  unsigned 
notices  of  thin^  and  books  Icelandic  and  Scandinavian.' 
Later,  many  of  his  criticisms  apjieared  in  the  National 
Observer,  and  some  in  the  Pnll  Mall  Oazette,  and  in  many 
other  periodicals.  But  his  connexion  with  the  Jlanch^ster 
Guardian  began  about  I>S9D  and  latttod  with  hardly  an 
inteiTuption  ttit  his  death.  The  amount  he  sent  to  it  ia 
prodigiouH  ;  and  liis  beat  presswork  is  in  its  columns.  He 
was  never  more  than  half  in  sympathy  with  its  liberal 
and  hmuanitariau  views,  and  latterly  he  drifted,  ur  rather 
consciously  pat4He<l,  far  away  from  them.  But  he  found 
that  it  was  one  of  the  daily  impers  that  aimed  at  real  and 
welt-informed  criticism  and  gave  room  ami  a  fi*ee  hand 
for  itfl  utterance.  The  reviews  he  contributed  range  far 
indeed.  In  the  years  1892-6  they  include  Mazrini, 
Warwick  the  King-maker,  Portuguese  historj-,  Cbarlea  V, 
Ignatius  Loyola,  MachiavcIIi^  Thiers,  Columbns,  Joan  of 
Aih:,  Miulame  de  Krudener,  Parthia,  Napoleon,  Mahomet, 
Eathonian  iwetry,  Giblwn,  Cromwell,  Alfred,  the  Barliary 
Corsairs,  Winchester,  and  Diillinger.  This  is  only  a  selec- 
tion, and  he  often  went  on  at  the  same  pace  in  after  years. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  all  he  was  henceforth  to  write 
came  out  unaignetl  in  the  press. 

As  we  read  through  the  list  of  these  reviews  and  articles, 
it  is  hard  to  rejwl  the  sadnes.s  aiiLsed  liy  such  an  apparent 
expense  of  noble  power,  which  might  and  should,  we  are 
tempted  to  say,  have  centred  on  an  adequate  purpose,  if 
the  will  had  Ix'en  able  to  conquer  the  serious  but  not 
insuperable  motives  tor  distraction.  He  was  forcctl,  no 
doubt,  to  iniproTo  his  hicome  by  press-work.  But  these 
countless  notices  might  liave  been  done,  sufiGcieutly  if  less 
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well,  by  men  without  the  powers  of  PoweU.  These  scan* 
and  MillicK  of  c(»nimentary  on  the  historical  works  of  olhere 
show  by  their  very  gaoilnt'ss  that  he  wjia  U)0  good  to  write 
nothing  or  little  cIrc.  It  Hccni.^  a  diftconcerting  Fructidor 
and  Messidor  for  such  a  man's  life.  Many  little  fellows, 
who  carry  out  their  dctenuiucd  tai^k,  and  arc  not  in  peril 
(^diHperKing  their  powen*  through  over-width  of  sympathy, 
can  at  first  sight  claim  to  commiserate  Powell.  Rut  they 
are  not  his  judges :  hi.s  real  judges  would  be  miiidtt  of  equal 
twalc  and  inw3;ht,  who  have  actually  mimaged  to  husband 
their  force  for  large  triumphant  works :  ttot  a  numerous 
tribunal  And  lhe»e  might  bo  likelier  than  the  others  to 
pauBC  in  their  judgement :  to  value  more  truly  what  has 
actually  been  saved  :  and  to  give  a  juster  opinion  nti  to  what 
human  achievement  really  conswtH  in.  They  would  look 
through  to  the  soul  and  mind  which  ara  visible  in  these 
iragments.  Failing  any  such  right  to  pronounce,  we  may 
here  only  offer  some  considenitioiis  to  temper  the  first 
impnswion  of  «*astc 

Powell's  reviews  are  often  not  formal  criticisms  at  all, 
ihuuKh  when  he  chooses  they  keep  severely  to  the  book 
in  hand.  Most.  book-uotice«  msrvo  their  turn,  but  do  not 
call  to  be  republished.  But  often  Powell  does  not  review 
the  Ixiok  in  hand  :  he  writes,  out  of  his  own  lore  and 
enthusiaHni,  on  the  subject  of  the  book.  This  was 
complained  of;  but  it  is  well  for  ii«,  since  his  words  did 
not  die  with  tlie  occasion.  Anil  often  they  are  not  even 
a  formal  study  of  the  subject.  They  arc  like  his  letters 
or  his  talk  :  they  give,  better  than  anything,  the  im- 
pression of  his  talk,  which  no  one  ever  reported  ;  and  in 
that  way  they  are  still  fresh.  Tliey  differ  from  his  talk 
in  that  they  are  not  rapidly  prepared  or  improvised ; 
tfaey  are  responsibly  written  down.  They  remain  aper^us, 
inspiring  overtures,  sudden  swifl  iMinnramas,  sallies 
on  historic  persons  and  on  life  at  large,  'llio  seed  is 
not  sown  in  long  straight  furrows  for  tlie  regular  harvest, 
but  wind-drifted  into  wayside  clumps  and  woody  comera, 
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whicb  are  rarcl}'  visited  and  eaflily  forgotten  and  otct- 
gruwii,  uiilcsH  tuinie  gathering  ia  made  of  what  flowered 
there.  It  itt  the  caae  that  he  often  failed  to  sec  in  print 
what  he  liad  written  for  the  daily  press,  and  forgot  it 
tm  he  forgot  the  talk  of  last  year's  eympoeinnv  He  did 
not  much  care  to  isec  it,  though  he  latterly  8{H:nt  some 
time  iu  saving  what  he  could  and  pasting  it  togothor. 
He  did  not  neglect  it  because  he  thought  little  of  it,  but 
because  it  was  simply  part  of  his  general  radiation  of 
energy.  He  was  as  wasteful  as  Xature,  and  had  the 
same  sudden  fits  of  economy.  He  never  shimed  a  aigu 
of  repenting  that  for  fifteen  years  or  so  he  somewhat 
failed  in  'concentration'.  In  this  he  simply  acted  out 
hia  character.  For  ns  the  question  is,  not  whether  we  feel 
bound  to  repent  vicariously  for  him,  but  what  is  the 
present  value  of  the  best  that  ho  thus  scattered  broad- 
cast. It  cornea  up  fur  consideration  in  the  present 
Tolnmes,  and  1  do  not  try  to  forestall  a  verdict  But  hia 
scope,  of  in!§ight  as  well  as  of  actual  knowledge,  is 
manifestly  so  rare,  and  his  uund  so  hospitable  to  usually 
incompatible  symiuithies,  and  his  attitude  so  much  his 
owu,  tliut  the  expert  .student,  even  without  gleaning  any 
circumstjiiice  niiknown  to  him,  must  bo  struck  by  the 
fresh  lightJs  and  angles  in  what  Powell  says :  and  when 
he  passes  outside  liis  own  province  he  is  likely  to  be 
still  further  iuformed.  The  style  of  these  vagrant  iHipent 
muHt  also,  I  think,  bo  rated  high :  it  is  hard  not  to  read 
them  ;  and  tbey  arc  not  what  Powell  was  scornfully  apt 
to  call  *jonmali8m'.  In  a  letter  which  will  be  given 
later  he  calls  Froude  iuid  Matthew  Arnold  '  journalists ' ; 
he  means  gciotUttt ;  he  means,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
they  arc  not  didy  informed  persons,  or  not  primarily 
carehil  for  truth,  or  that  he  tldnks  their  style  radically 
common.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  dangerous  to  quote 
such  judgements  on  'journallstm'  in  face  of  the  feet  that 
Powell  spent  himself  on  tlie  preaa.  Ultimately,  the  issue 
is  whether  the  stuff  and  the  form  of  what  is  here  presented 
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of  bis  writings  i^  high  in  its  owa  kind.  It  must  lie 
rememlwrod,  through  the  retiiainder  of  Wis  storj",  tliat 
reviewing  was  owe  of  hid  Btwuly  actintiea,  capecially  in 
vacation. 

Early  next  year  he  had  another  dream.  The  poet 
came  to  the  gurfacc  in  his  ttlcop ;  the  load  of  tiie  hiMtoriaii 
and  savati/  vma  lifted,  leaving  just  enough  of  the  nnti(|uary 
and  cDnnoi»Heur  to  give  gharpnetki  of  line  and  the  right 
costume.  Unhappily  only  the  three  dreams  I  liave  given 
are  recorded. 


To  W.  P.  Ker. 


Bedford  P*i*.  J»n.  18,  1898. 


Tiie  fonls  have  altered  the  day  again,  so  Friday  22  is 
the  right  day  after  all. 

I  always  find  if  I  write  at  once  and  answer  letters, 
1  have  to  bother  my  correspondents  and  write  oilen.  It 
is  a  positive  discouragement  to  virtue. 

There  in  a  cnriouH  hoiwo  here,  white  in  ItiUian  Htyle, 

thick  walU,  studio,  and  all  com]>lote :   cost  t' 500,      It  is 

a  curiosity.      When    you    come    over    you    mUHt    see    it 

Sketch].     This  isn't  right  i)ers|>ective,  hut  it  given  an 

dca  . .  .    ——  built  it    The  other  architects  are  furious, 

Nit  it  is  original,  cheap,  and  decidedly  comely.     ^Vhen 

you   settle  in   the  (xjuntry,  you   nmat  build  one  iu   a 

comer  of   your   estate,   overlooking  the    nca,  for  your 

friends.      You   will    lie   in    the    Old    House,  and    your 

wife    will    not     improbably    object     to     Mtnle     tolwcco- 

8moke  over  the  whole  place.    We  shall  go  and  see  you 

after   breakfiiHt,  and  wo  shall   dino  with  you,  and  reel 

home  to  the  white  house,  which  will  be  a  guide  to  us 

through  the  gloom. 

I  dreamed  the  other  night  that  wc  were  all  going  <iver 
a  great  old  luntse,  now  a  curiosity  whop,  with  hoajia  of 
la8t-<:entur}-  tilings  of  great  beauty.  Uy  and  by  in  the 
great  salon  the  dealer  pointed  to  a  little  rococo  stand, 
something  like  a  n-riting-tablc,  and  asked  me  what  it  waa. 
Ue  ofKucd  it,  and  there  was  a  little  Rosicruciaii  altar, 
and  tightt;  aTid  drugs  ttj  burn,  and  book  of  incantationa. 
I  called  a  lady  who  was  there  and  who  knows  about  such 
things  and  she  taxt  down  tu  work  it.  She  muttered  charms 
and  burnt  incense  wliile  we  sat  quiet  in  front :  then  she 
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gut  up,  went  iutu  uii  alcove  dais  at  the  badi,  and  sat 
quiet  in  a  hiip;c  chair.  Suddenly  her  face  and  hand^ 
turned  charcoal  bhick,  then  s[Ktrks  uf  lire  flashed  from 
her  evct),  uiuuth,  nutttrilM,  and  ears,  und  a  line  uf  bright 
light  ran  round  her  eyelids,  Wo  were  horror-stricken, 
but  ere  we  could  utir  the  light  die<l,  the  black  went  oft", 
and  tihe  came  down  laughing  ofl"  the  seat  towards  us,  her 
proper  self.     Here  I  woke. 


To  Oli\^r  Elimi. 


Bedford  Park,  Jno.  20,  ]eS2. 


I  was  mrry  your  stay  was  damped  by  your  aunt'**  death, 
and  the  8ad  necessary  laitt  uflicutt,  which  are  not  plejisaiit, 
but  tridy  dutifuL  However,  life  and  death  arc  so  mixed, 
overlapping  contitiualty,  and  one  is  glad  to  do  something 
for  a  good  woman,  even  though  it  cau  profit  her  little 
when  it  \^  done. 

l*aget  is  all  right-  Wc  went  to  Chorlej'woml  together,  with 
C.  [his  daiighterl,  taking  Mme;  TuByaud's  on  the  way.  The 
'  Aptdian  ^iant '  ( Polish  giant)  pleased  her,  also  the  General 
TomThuuib,  and  the  Death  of  Nelson.  There  i»  a  fat  mistress 
of  George  IV  which  (or  who)  is  really  splendidly  dune  and 
characteristic,  also  an  old  lady  and  Voltaire  greeting  each 
other.  They  were  selling  sweets  in  London  done  up  with 
black  ribbon — 'mourning  chocolates.'  '(^nel  peuple,  mon 
Liicu  f '  To-day  we  are  sane  again,  and  money -grul9biug  as 
per  usual 

There  are  no  more  news,  Mackay  ia  corresponding 
vigorously  with  me ;  the  grumbling  of  the  volcano,  which 
I  hope  will  end  in  an  eruption  fi'oni  the  Liverpmllian  crat«r 

soutliwanLs.     is  active,  like  a  headless  ant,  busy  to  no 

end,  or  to  only  one  end,  and,  one  might  say,  the  latter  end. 
Hoping  you  are  all  desenrhum/s,  I  am  your  singular  guod 
fi-iend. 

A  tetter,  clnefly  given  to  Saxo  and  the  Northern 
Ilamlet-saga,  closes  with  his  usual  picture  uf  the  fneuds 
who  wore  about  him   in    Bedford    Park,  and   of  their 

cheerful  life. 

To  Oliver  Elton,  .Bwlfurd  Park,  Jau,  31, 1892. 

We  are  jolly  here  together.  Yeats  is  well,  Orpon  has 
his  Irish  book  done,    faget  i>eg^ng  away  at    theatre 


'blocks'  for  Graj^iCf  Todhiiiitcr  pegging  away  at  fitting 
Schiller's   Mary  Stunrf.  fnr  the  modem  st»ge,  by  un- 

melodrammiiig  it  &m\  p(^>cti2iiig  it.    engaged  all  day, 

nipping  alKUit  like  a  laiiipli^'liUT.  and  v:.ii'mii  up  io  Loiiduu 
to  the  theatre  late  of  an  evtning  to  shake  offthe  itiHueiicc. 

The  following  lines  were  written  while  he  was  making 
liis  Jmpresshm  and  H^miniswnces  for  the  St.  James's 
GaaeUe  on  Freemaii,  whu  had  died  on  March  16. 

To  Mrs.  J.  R.  Qreen.  Christ  Charch.  March  16, 1892. 

I  cant  write  a  very  good  letter,  for  I  am  very  miserable 
about  FreetnaiL  I  tikcd  him  very'  much,  and  he  was 
exceedingly  kind  t«  me  in  ever)-  way.  Since  Vigfiwson 
<lied  I  have  had  more  help  from  him  in  the  way  of  talks 
than  from  any  one,  and  he  was  (beneath  his  controversial 
aspect  and  liis  idiosyiicraaieB)  really  a  most  lovable 
person,  childlike  and  simple  and  direct  and  zealous  for 
iiistory  and  for  the  truth  as  he  saw  it 

To  W.  E.  Utnky.  Christ  Clmrch,  May  2,  1892. 

I  must  thank  you  heartily  for  the  IJook  of  Verse '  you 
have  l)een  good  enough  to  send  ma  I  have  thoroughly 
enioyed  it,  and  I  shall  look  to  be  reading  it  very  often. 

The  liondon  Poems  1  like  beat  1  can  wholly  enter 
into  them.     1  think  you  have  managed  so  that  the  poeius 

fut  one  into  the  moo<l  which  the  realities  force  into  one. 
can  sec  the  neenes  as  1  read  them,  as  1  have  neen  them 
80  often  and  with  the  very  feclinga  you  pourtray. 

I  am  glad  that  there  is  a  chance  of  your  coming  to 
Oxford  ere  Ump.  1  hope  to  renew  onr  iuy]uatiitancc 
there  and  T  shall  be  happy  to  help  you  t«  see  what  you 
cbooee  of  the  place.  I  am  yours  very  faithfully. 


To  Oliver  Elton, 


ExAniination  Svhooli>,  Oiford, 
June  19,  1802. 


Thanks  for  your  letters.  My  paper  will  show  you  that 
I  am  not  free  of  hanl  labour  yet  1  will  try  to  get  down 
to  Manchcflter  one  or  two  days  and  do  the  reet  of  the  work 
with  you. . .  . 

'  London  Voluntariet. 
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^^ogk  I  hare  read  and  Symons.  T  don't  think  them  at 
all  good  :  they  don't  uiulciTitand  wliat  the  myth  in.  It  ta 
all  unhiHtorinil  mid  nnhjcctivc,  their  system,  »avo  in  a  few 
pointe.  Rydberg  has  instinct  and  tniagiuation,  but  he  is  a 
little  too  apt  to  sec  identities.  Hawcrer,  ho  lias  graBped 
the  fiict  that  we  have  [»nnilK'l  myths  in  our  records— as  wc 
should  a  priori  expect  from  tlie  fact  that  tlie  Teutonic 
nations  and  fedoracies  aru  made  up  of  many  difterout  tribes 
and  clans  with  their  diffci-cnt  sacra  and  traditions.  .  .  . 

I  ain  i^'lad  you  arc  guiiig  to  the  JeKuite^'  Tliere  is  much 
to  bo  learnt  from  them.  They  know  human  nature,  and 
manage  to  make  use  of  poor  creatures  we  waste  and  throw 
away.  I  tliink  Loyola  wu^  a  great  man  in  the  koiuh!  of 
[ptjeweswing]  power,  but  I  don't  love  him,  as  I  do  Francis, 
and  I  have  no  won^hip  for  institutions  and  organiication. 
I  like  Individualism.  But  the  Jesuits'  drill,  as  drill,  is  the 
ablest  devised  yat 


To  Herbert  Fisher, 


Kxnminatinu  Sclinnbi,  Juno  19,  1802. 


Good  Maisteh  Fisheb, 

Therewitli  greetiuge.  It  grieueth  me  to  hear  that 
thou  hast  done  tliyselfb  a  hurt  whf  reby  y'"  art  soe  let  and 
hindered  y'  all  htipo  of  that  mary  meeting  *  we  had  dcuised 
is  done  awaye  with  to  y*  regret  of  vs  l)otlie.  Herewith  I 
sende  tliee  a  dniftte  of  the  t-iinle  or  plotte  W''  if  tliowe 
approuc  prithee  rctumc  to  me  for  the  imprinters  vse,  . . : 

Fiirtlier  iiiiusniurh  a«  the  precious  and  wlKtlesame  writ- 
ings of  our  putron  were  in  ea|iecial  eomiMiscd  for  the 
healinge  and  behoofe  of  his  patients  I  coihend  thee  in  this 
thy  intolerable  accident  to  set  thy  mind  to  their  pcnisal 
being  assured  t}iat  thou  wilt  findc  in  them  much  comfort 
to  thy  head  and  Umbes,  for  cheerfuhiess  of  heart  is  indeed 
a  very  elixir  a  jianacca  and  very  toward  in  that  contcxion 
or  knitting  together  of  the  corporal  relies  wh"''  is  to  bo 
accomplished  in  thee  as  quicklie  as  maybe. 

[  w''  have  come  to  thee  reniemlHiring  that  Brother  John 
in  oertun  of  Ida  discourses  greatly  urgcth  us  to  works  of 
mercie  as  visittxre  mdludos  and  being  mooued  by  natural 
and  kindlie  compassion  and  syniiiatliie  for  thino  invalcs- 
cenoe. 

'  A  TisJt  to  Btonyhanrt  Collie  u  rofeired  t«.    For  tbe  Jeeoiti,  aee 
tho  (uHelo  oa  Loyola,  vol.  U.  pp.  146-&. 
'  Tho  Oxford  Rabtiluiu  Club,  fuuud«l  in  Powcirn  rooniii,  is  oJludvd  to. 
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And  indole  I  tru»te  sareliu  to  visit  thee  when  tliis  optts 
examinamU  of  mine  he  auerpoBt^  till  when  I  pray  God 
haue  thee  in  his  goudu  kt'eping.  And  nu  more  itt  this 
present  frum  thy  idngtUcr  good  firunde  and  well  wisliur. 

To  Mrs.  OUvtr  Elton.  Bedford  I'aik,  .inly  15.  1892. 

To-day  I  have  lx*en  sitting  all  afternoon  with  Yeats,  he 
doing  big  picture  of  uic,  I  reading  the  Deb^ide ;  which  is 
fine,  sad,  crowded,  and  with  all  the  heavy  wean-  miserable 
feelins  a  war  c^vcs  conveyed  in  it  No  c\a«jre ration,  no 
false  M.-ntinii.>i)t,  the  wretched  emperor  treated  nlmoBt 
chivalrously  (which  is  better  than  llie  abuse  of  men  who 
would  fctadly  have  cleaned  his  boots  for  himV  I  have  not 
yet  ha<l  courage  tu  do  my  ])u|>erH,  but  1  have  written  many 
letters  and  I  have  done  an  article. 

The  next  tetter  ahowi^  him  alert  to  the  technique  of  the 
bocJc  binding  craft : 

To  MUs  MacCoU.  July  1».  1S02. 

Plcaae  don't  at  all  mind  about  the  book.  I  tlunk  it 
onjjht  to  have  a  green  cover,  and  leaves  laurel,  as  it  is 
all  :ib<mt  Laura. 

The  source  of  Sorga,  the  rill,  ih  iwrhaiiB  HuggeHtivu  of 
wavy  lines,  and  Pctrarcn  gives  [the]  idea  of  a  rock  smitten 
by  me  rod  of  sorrow  and  gushing  out  into  a  silvery  wator- 
Hpring.  You  will  I  have  no  douT>t  be  able  to  hit  on  some- 
tning  simple  and  Laura-like  in  the  cover.  The  first  page*) 
want  washing  and  mending. 

1  am  (peeking  :i  TaKio  and  Ltoiardo,  and  then  i  Rhall  have 
the  Italian  set  of  octavoes,  and  I  must  make  a  little  case  for 
them  all  .  .  .  My  garden  is  full  of  niarvgcilds,  and  the  gra^ 
copiwr-green  after  the  rain,  but  it  is  cold,  cold  for  summer. 
'Whv  is  it  IgdrasiU'  It  ought  to  be 
Yggarawll  (which  meann  Woilen's- 
horse,  whicli  again  roeauH  gallows  or 
gibbet,  which  to  the  Xortbemer  had 
a  clothes- horsey  sort  of  look).  Ygyr 
was  a  name  of  Woden.  DrtmU  is  an  old  word  for  hoi'wo — 
hence  Yggdrasil.    Tliis  world-tree  was  also  a  gibbet. 

To  Oliver  EttOtU  Bedford  I'ark.  Sept.  e,  1892, 

It  [University  Extension]  is  a  good  movement,  if  oiJy 
for  the  Universities,  but  it  want^s  a  lot  of  work.  Ijectures 
are  not  much  good  save  ats  an  occasional  stimulus. 
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Got  a  nice  litclt'  Aldinc  Lactantius  (loM)  and  Tertm]- 
lian's  Apofloyia]  yesterday. 

lluve  you  read  A  Son  uf  the  Fens  by  Emereoii  ?  It  is 
firwt  clawH  ;  we  arc  all  'niffVilinn'  over  it  liere. 

Poor  Nettlcuhip'— a  K')'>d  fellow  and  (Intifiil,  honc»t  and 
kind  and  generous  of  his  time  and  care  fur  others  A  good 
death  tuu,  wurtliv  of  a  philuBupher. 

Did  you  see  mat  Saga-inadtnt :  the  head  spun  off  a 
man  at  table  by  a  single  sword-cut,  ho  that  it  fell  aboard? 
Cf.  Orhuiy  S(i{fa. 

To  Wi{frid  Sam^n  BlnnL  Christ  Cbureh.  Nov.  18. 1882. 

1  must  just  write  yon  a  line  alx>nt  your  Eather.  It  ia 
^Icndid.  It  gave  me  the  sainc  pain  and  plcusurc  that  one 
hsti  in  reading  over  old  love-letters  and  brooding  over  daya 
uf  huiK"  and  sorrow  and  joy  tliat  are  gone  for  ever. 

Yoii  have  the  real  poet's  gift  to  the  full  of  moving  your 
hearer».     tSonie  lities  make  une'is  heart  tieat. 

If  I  saw  you  I  i^hould  be  Ics-s  able  to  any  this,  bo  I  write 
it  and  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  it. 

I  am  grateful  to  you,  tliough  some  of  your  verseB  cat 
deep  into  old  wounds.     I  am  yours  very  faithfully. 

In  January  of  1893  he  describes  himself  as  kept  in  for 
a  fortnight  with  influenza  and  deprived  of  IdImicco,  but  as 
'not  otherwise  bad,  so  I  baveu't  much  to  grumble  at*. 
He  sat 

amuAing  myself  of  an  evening  after  work  with  Balzac 
Eti^jcnu  GrandH  and  Pons  I  had  not  rwul  for  years. 
TOiey  came  quite  fresh  to  me ;  they  are  really  tremcndouB. 
1  think  every  time  I  read  Ilalzac  I  put  hint  higher  both  as 
a  novelist  and  as  a  tlunker.  He  really  understood  his 
time,  and  so  uuderstood  something  of  all  time. 

lu  April,  after  writing  his  review  of  the  L{fe  of  Madame 

dc  Krudener  {see  voL  ii.  pp.  124-5),  he  took  a  brief  run 

to  Frajicc,  having  'good  weather  at  Boulogne,  two  lovely 

days  in  Paritt  (three  picture  shows  and  the  Uahomans  and 

a  museum)'.     The  chronicle  becomes  scanty  here,  but  in 

June  we  liare  another  communication  to  a  fellow-member 

of  the  Oxford  Kaliclats  Club,  founded  in  his  rooms. 

'  R,  L.  Xettleflhiii,  of  Balliol,  died  of  exhaustion  on  a  snowfieltl  on 
Mont  Blanc. 


To  Herbrrt  Greene. 


Tnta  Diy  poore 

thia4tJi 


fa.Cbrbt  Cboreb 

uas. 


GOODE  MAY3TEB  ObEESB, 

Ye  be  sorolj-  to  Ijhimc  in  that  vc  devote  to  the  Life 
Politique '  the  talciiunts  tliat  were  bcstowerl  upon  yowe 
to  thende  that  ye  alioud  folowe  the  Life  KeaMonable  or 
MentaL  Wherfor  ]  cnnnot  holde  yowe  exeusid  in  that 
ye  have  neulectid  the  Suivauce  of  Alcofribas  Naeier  and 
have  not  the  time  recpiiHiti':  for  the  consideniti(»n  of  the 
questions  that  tie  uiouued  by  the  jk.tu;mI  of  Iuh  Biblio- 
tiiecque.  Uowbeit  out  of  tliat  lovinKkindneste  winch  is 
onjoinid  by  thenstiniplc  and  couunaiid  of  tiuit  Muisttir  I 
holdc  yowe  free  of  tTiat  youre  obligacioun,  and  I  woude 
only  praye  yowe  to  do  as  fiir  aa  ye  niaye  what  in  vow  lieth 
to  the  prophit  and  weal  of  our  Societie.  And  so  Gode 
have  yow  and  ynnre  Universitie  iu  his  liolie  kwpiiige. 

Thc*c  from  yourc  hcartilic  afTectctl  well-wisher 

Frrdericke  Yohke  Powell. 

A  long  letter  is  now  given  almost  iu  full,  ait  it  1*0  clearly 
reproduces  rowelVs  ordinarj'  talk  when  it  turned  on  books, 
with  all  the  euddeu  darts  uud  zigzag  aUumveoess  that  dia- 
tanguiflhcd  hiuL 


To  W.  P.  Eer. 

Your  letter  is  a«  kind  as  ever, 
but  the  Devil  cntert'd  mU*  M 


Cbrist  Chua^b,  Juno  6,  IS93. 

I  WB8  very  disappointed, 
and  he  brought  on  a 


resolution  at  commlttoc  which  much  concerned  a  man  I 
owe  niueh  to,  so  T  could  not  leave  and  let  my  friend  go 
down  tlic  ftind.  I  knew  you  would  forgive  mc  if  I  for 
ODCC  put  duty  before  decency.  1  see  your  list  ia  out  today. 
I  hope  to  sue  you  cuv  long ;  next  O.  V.'  you  must  be  my 
guest  anyhow  if  you  arc  in  town. 

Ab  to  me,  1  liave  i-ead  Vne  Vie "  twice ;  it  ia  terribly  sad : 

■  Ht.  Greene.  Uio  tmiiHliitor  of  Oqult  into  Lutiit  venc.  obtwrVM  in 
e^iliuuition :  *I  wiui  busy  itt  tbu  tirac  ixillectint;  (ii);njitiirM  for  a 
pettfoQ  og&Inst  thorn  clnniioft  nf  tbo  Home  Role  Itill  which  propoMd 
to  diafranchlRc  DnbliQ  I'tiiTcrnity  nnd  hftnd  It  over  to  the  tender 
merdes  of  the  Natiotuiliitts,  ftod  M  (I  suppose)  did  not  write  a  p&per 
for  tbe  RaWlais  Club,' 

■  *  Tbo  0<M  Volume* ',  »  fodety  of  wits  utd  aatbon,  to  vhom  was 
reiul  tnd  proBented  PowoU's  paper  on  Bngtith  Ath^ary. 

*  Ony  de  MaupflflHant'e  tak. 
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and  tnuchcs  one  up  in  the  raw  placeti.  One  is  tike  a  cat 
in  irritiititjg  one's  sores,  1  have  read  a  lot  of  little  Italian 
Soauct«er8,  RuscelU'ti  cultectiuu.  I  Itare  bought  Camp- 
bell's owu  Petrarch,  a  joll^  edition,  MoHuard's  of  Padova. 
I  hare  read  thi.s  Scottiiiiti  p<xrm  that  struck  me  greatly,  by 
GlaMsinberry,  The  yine  Worthies,  lias  he  be«n  repulj- 
litibed  i    He  in  a  guud  'uu. 

Ane  uthcr  cxampUl  sutb  to  say 

Id  Kummeris  day  full  oft  la  suue 
Thir  emotifi  in  ane  hillok  lay 

Itinnand  outc  before  thin  ene 
With  littill  wcit  thai  wit  away : 

Sa  worthiH  of  wh  all  1  weiie 
May  nane  indur  over  his  day 

But  all  uverdrivin  an  dvw  bedene 
That  on  the  bery  bidia  bono 

And  with  a  blast  away  will  be : 
Quliile  gis  art;  gray  quhilo  ar  thai  greue  I 

Thia  warld  is  vcrray  ranite ! 

Isn't  it  fine?  and  as  direct  f\»  Kipling. 

The  Scottish  minor  pocte  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  have  never  wren  rightly  appraised.  .  .  . 

Johntstone  [is]  a  fine  fellow,  very  interesting,  whom  you 
would  like  I  know :  a  mnsidan,  doomed  for  the  sins  of 
othera  (fur  be  ia  nut  a  great  sinnt^rk  to  be  a  domiuie  in 
Gdiuburo',  where  he  is  consoled  by  an  old  Frenchman  who 
can  talk  and  understand  ;  and  they  have,  with  one  or  two 
more,  a  little  French  club.  Each  pays  sixpence  a  night 
for  exes,  and  you  get  simple  refivshments  and  sound  con- 
Tersation. 

The  old  professor  consoles  uie  a  little  as  to  exami- 
nations, but  as  to  lecturing  I  misdoubt  me  more  and  more, 
and  as  to  cramming  I  never  believed  in  it  Any  man  can 
learn  if  he  seto  his  mind  to  it,  and  one  can  teach  all  one 
wants,  or  the  man  can  learn  or  use,  in  a  very  few  hours, 
in  an  ordinary  case.  Besides,  books  are  only  part  of 
learning. 

1  read  a  curious  book  on  the  IVlamiing  nmrdcr,  with 
biography  of  Patrick  O'Connor  and  comic  adventures  in 
the  style  of  the  11  indoo- beloved  Itoynulds :  also  a  good 
book  of  stories,  CltAe  of  London,  1848.  The  H&mattce  of 
the  Rose^  pt  ii,  2  have  gune  through  again  with  consider- 
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able  pleasure ;  anil  I  got  a  jolly  little  translation  of  Homce, 
aevcnteenth  century,  and  read  most  of  it  Maugia  of  As- 
prcnioiit  is  the  ln«t  Cfuiiuton  de  Gtste,  I  luire  not  tackled 
it  yet 

Morris  and  Case  have  beaten  Jackson  handsomely' ,  which 
is  NitiHfnctory.  I  am  sorry  thin  iti  so  long,  but  it  is  not  so 
very  badly  n-rittcn  in  the  hand  oa  usual,  so  I  shall  send  it, 
all  scraps  as  it  is. 

I  shall  be  ffWI  to  ^ct  to  fpiiot  work  agnin^ — son  and 
a  bit  of  sea.     I  ain  yours  faithfully. 

To  Mita  MfteColt,  Jnly  12, 18»3. 

Many  thanks  for  the  Petrurca,  I  like  it  very  mutdif 
and  I  tliink  it  a  Kreat  feat  to  have  bound  it  ho  aimro- 
priately.  You  ou^t  to  have  put  your  initials  on  it  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  Dante.  1  kIiouU  like  to  see  the 
detii^i  for  it  before  it  ia  put  on.  Ciruen  morocco  will  suit 
it  admirably,  so  if  you  have  any  of  tliat  good  skin  left 

Cse  keep  it  No  other  colour  but  green  would  do,  as 
te  is  always  (like  Petrarch)  dwelling  on  that  colour. 
I  want  some  emblem  of  IJeatrice,  a  crown  of  stars  say, 
where  the  garhind  is  in  the  Petnirclt  Somk  sTAitH  1  want, 
because  Itante's  poem  ends  each  section  with  'stars',  and  I 
want  soMK  FLAME  to  typify  the  pains  of  the  I  lell  and  Purga- 
tory, and  1  think  the  »tara  and  thcfiiinie  are  really  necee- 
sary,  and  the  name  o/the  book  It  is  in  far  better  condition 
than  the  Petrarca.  T  must  ivy  and  get  a  good  Pulci  and 
a  good  Boiartio,  and  I  think  then  I  HhalJ  have  to  have 
a  little  case  for  thcnt  I  have  a  Homer,  but  as  it  is  in 
four  volumcaj  it  in  a  big  affair.  I  do  not  want  the  Dante 
till  January.  I  shall  make  myself  a  birthday  present  of  it 
Tlie  back  simply  (like  the  Pttraroa)  done  with  Aldus  and 
date.  I  am  hoping  yim  Mill  have  a  very  good  time  after 
your  work,  and  I  am  yonrn  verj-  gratefully. 

Powell  this  year  managed  to  spend  the  summer  in  the 
way  he  liked,  by  j*outhern  waters.  Once  away,  his  letters 
are  full  of  the  pleasure  of  life  and  of  his  delight  in  colour, 
'  the  soul's  bridegroom/  as  the  veteran  poet  calls  it  He 
was  in  July  at  Hroadstairs,  working  still,  but  Imthing  and 
walking,  reading  '  IMurgueritc,  a  young  French  bcgiuuer', 

1  ArchiteoCoral  controveny  over  reituration  of  8t.  Mail's  spin 
at  Oxford. 
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the  writer  of  La  Force  des  ChiMtcs,  with  iiitereat ;  and  was 
happy  in  the  compftny  of  his  friend  the  painter,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Paget.  He  also  had  \m  own  child  with  him,  'the  sun  and 
water  and  wind  helping  her  atl  they  can.'  Mr.  P.  H.  Emerson, 
of  whom  ho  speaks  in  the  next  letter,  he  iiBed  to  call  "The 
Real  Kiuertuin  *,  and  once  wrote  an  article '  in  iui  under- 
graduate's magazine  in  his  hononr  and  Hcrioiisly  at  the 
expenae  of  Ralph  WaWo  Emerson,  as  well  as  of  American 
authors  at  large ;  nearly  all  of  wliom,  except  WTiitman,  ho 
despised.     After  Broadstairs  ho  went  nn  to  ComwalL 


To  Oliver  Elton. 


Iifi>ciuoD,  Craffhole,  S.  GerDmiu,  Cornwall, 
Ang.  '^-l,  1893. 


Here  wc  arc,  C.  and  F,  among  our  own  people,  the  'West 
Welsh '.  We  come  home  end  of  next  week  and  arc  at 
your  command  thci^  The  sooner  the  better  after  Satur- 
day week  therefore. 

SVe  had  a  jolly  time  at  Broad^tairs,  and  I  met  Emerson, 
88  I  told  you,  I  think,  author  of  .SV/«  o/  (he  Fi^is.  He  is 
an  interesting  man,  a  great  boatman  and  gardener,  a  doc- 
tor and  a  littery  gent  Very  diffident  aud  yet  verj-  confi- 
dent Astonished  to  find  that  any  one  shared  liig  ideas  on 
life  and  things.  His  photographs  have  unimaginable  beauty ; 
they  are  like  the  most  beautiful  Whiatlers.  1  was  per- 
fectly aHtonJHhed  at  their  extraordinary  charm. 

Thin  nliicc  is  just  a  clover-field  and  a  village  street 
from  Addleishaw's.  He  and  Stanley  both  here,  neither 
quite  Well  just  now,  though  the  place  agrees  with  them. 
They  have  had  Roden  Noel,  a  quiet,  beautifully  courteous 
gentlemnn  and  a  realty  fine  fellow,  for  a  diiy  or  two,  and 
Horatio  Brown,  the  Venetiau  historian,  a  real  good  sort, 
cheery,  broad-faced,  shock-headed,  tiunbte-dre86e<l,  with 
them.  So  wo  have  had  good  tJilks  aud  cheer.  The  sea 
hero  is  splendid,  and  there  is  tmt  so  much  rain  as  I  always 
fancy  you  come  in  for  in  Yorkshire  and  North  Wales, 
only  a  shower  or  two  of  five  minutes  since  we  have  been : — 
bright  sun,  a  aea  limpid  and  blue-shiidowed,  clean  clear 
sand,  red  and  brown  rocks,  santphirc  metal-green,  ex- 
quisite turf,  and  iKnmtiful  little  comltes  and  fertile  fields 
sloping  up  aud  down.  We  liad  a  days  sailing,  and  next 
week  we  are  going  to  have  a  day  or  two  in  a  steam  launch, 

'  Piirt  printed,  vol  H.  pp,  31S  -19. 
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I  bopc,  up  the  Tamar .  .  .  We  were  mth  the  Pagets  and 

my  Kwlsou,  who  has  persistently  refused  t*i  be  'grizzled', 
a«  be  callM  it,  breaking  &um  the  church  duor  and  goiiig 
thence  uubaptized  tu  eat  his  chrietouing  cake. 

From  his  youth  up  Powell  hud  an  interest  in  Portugal 
and  ita  hisitory  and  verse,  a«  is  ehowu  by  the  soniiot  ou 
Camoens  and  the  review '  that  are  now  reprinted.  He 
liked  the  huuuuH  letters  of  Marianna  Alcoforado,  the 
seventeenth -century  'Portuguese  Nun',  deserted  by  the 
stony  French  officer,  ChaniiUy,  who  Brst  published  a  trans- 
lation of  her  letters  in  his  ovm  language.  Powell  had 
discoTored  a  rare  transpositioa  of  them  into  Popian 
Eugliah  verse,  and  this  was  printed  by  the  most  recent 
English  student  of  Marianna,  Mr.  Edgar  IVestage,  together 
wiUi  a  prose  version,  lu  September  Powell  wrote  to 
Mr.  Prestage  in  reference  to  his  obituary  poem  on  Anthero 
de  QucntaL 

1  am  really  very  grateliU  to  you  for  your  kind  gift  and 
dedication.  I  have  given  one  of  the  two  copies  you  gave 
me  to  W.  Yeatfi  the  poet.  The  poem  is  vei^  strange  and 
beantifrd,  and  !  think  you  have  caught  the  spirit  of  it« 
half-mystic,  half  Hcinestiuo  in-Hpiration.  ...  It  is  a  golden 
mine  you  arc  working,  you  wiil  find  many  nuggets. 

A  letter  of  later  date  on  the  same  scholar'a  reraiona  from 
dc  Qucntal  may  follow  here : 


To  Edffar  PreMage,  Marcb  12, 18M. 

You  are  right  only  to  give  a  selection.  The  poet  is  so 
melancholy,  tlmt  more  would  become  the  caterwauling 
of  misery ;  Mlieresu?  ui  a  selection  such  as  yours,  the 
melancholy  is  not  so  much  felt.  People  who  are  very 
sorry  for  themselves  (however  noble)  come  near  being 
ridiculous  and  are  not  to  be  held  up  too  long  at  a  time 
to  public  admiration.  Yon  have  given  Quental  a  fine 
English  garb  and  pretty  form,  your  printer  has  served 
you  well. 

»  Vol.  li.  pp.  149-5J. 
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Powell's  impulse  instantly  to  enlist  and  eiicourngD  any 
young  Htudeiit  who  gliuWL'd  a  bent  of  hiK  nwn  w  well  seen 
from  the  iicconnt  which  Mr.  IVeBtage  has  sent  me:  it  is 
a  typical  case. 

My  relations  with  York  Powell  aro&e  in  this  maimer. 
Eitrly  in  my  time  at  Oxford  (I  was  up  at  BaSHnl  from 
January  1S8H  to  1891)  I  attended  a  lecture  oimounccd  to 
be  giren  by  l^rofeetbur  Kreeuiaii  iit  the  Tiiylurian.  Freuniun 
was,  however,  miable,  for  some  reason,  (o  be  present  and 
York  Powell  read  it  for  him.  The  subject  M-as  Portimneae 
history,  but  I  forget  the  exact  titlu.  1  sjfoke  Ui  Vork 
Powell  afterwards,  and  he  invited  mo  tu  call  on  tiint  at 
Christ  Chiu-ch.  Just  at  this  time  I  was  correspondiug 
with  Sir  Richard  liurton,  who  encouraged  my  bent  for 
Portuguese  literature  and  HiU^e^ted  the  authors  I  should 
read.  York  rowell  had  no  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Portuguese,  but  he  knew  liia  famoens,  his  acquaintance 
with  whom  wa.s  not  limited  to  the  Limads  but  extended 
(if  my  memory  serves  me  J  to  many  of  his  so-called  minor 
wurliB,  such  aa  the  marreltous  sunueta  He  joined  Ids 
encouragement  to  Burton's.  He  knew  the  field  was 
a  uromiiting  one,  and  the  fact  that  no  Englishman  was 
tilling  it  mnflo  hlni  urge  me  the  more  to  take  up  the  work 
seriously.  I  forgot  who  first  suggested  a  new  English 
translation  of  The  Letters  of  a  Portu^umr  Nun,  whether 
it  was  ho  or  I,  but  I  know  that  his  admiration  for  the 
Litters  made  liim  welcome  the  idea,  and  that  he  revised 
my  MS.  version,  introduced  me  to  Nutt,  arranged  for  its 
publication,  and  saw  it  through  the  press  with  me.  Uc 
was  delighted  with  its  success ;  the  copies  were  all  sold 
before  long,  and  to  this  first  editinn  of  18i>3  there  succeeded 
a  second  in  IS9Y,  and  a  third.  York  Powell  showed  the 
same  interest  in  my  Euglisli  rendering  uf  sumo  of  tlio 
Sonnets  of  Anthero  de  Quental.  He  again  went  ttirougli 
and  revised  the  M.S.,  and  after  rejecting  some,  finally 
selected  for  publicatiun  the  sixty-four  published  by  nio  in 
1897.  I  owe  it  to  liis  enionriations  tlint  my  version  was 
leas  unworthy  of  publication  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
l)eeii.  The  little  jtlaqucUe  on  the  death  of  Anthero  was 
also  submitted  to  his  revision,  and  it  left  his  hands  the 
better  for  his  labor  limac. 
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The  following  refers  to  some  tranulatluim  doue  for  an 
undei^rraduateH'  jnumal : 


To  Oliver  Eltoiu 


Bedford  Park.  Oct.  8,  IftOS. 


The  Danto  I  like,  iMit  there  \»  but  one  Hhortcoiiiing 
(for  me)  in  the  verse.  Tlicre  is  no  intnp  regularly  at  the 
end  of  each  lereet  TUih  ih  one  uf  DuiiIu'b  L-ffwtu.  lie 
never  runu  on  uithont  a  reoguii.     His  favourite  tercet  is 

-  wit)»  the  third  line  broken,  the  ocnsc  ending 


• 


halfway   iwid   a  kind    of  clenching   or    riveting  clause 
oceupyinj;  the  last  half  of  the  third  line.     Often  too  three 
t«rceU  make  u|>  u  kind  of  group,  aud  lie  doeu  tluu  also 
with  intent  ajid  eiujihasris. 
I  like  yoar  vocabulary  very  much.  piVrite] 

L  109.  '  And,  while  I  gazing  stood,  I  there  beheld' 
L  672.  *  That  here   aud  there  the  stara  came  forth  in 
heaven : ' 

because  he  never  ends  a  veree  with  'stars',  save  for  some 
cmphaBis,  and  does  not  ho  here. 

I  think  you  have  sometimes  made  a  legitimate  point 
by  iovertiug  the  order  of  his  clauses,  lie  uometimoa 
puts  last  what  in  Knji;lish  we  should  put  first,  and  thia 
yon  have  seen  an<l  made  use  of.  It  is  this  cnrioua 
Italian  inversion  that  makes  even  literal  Englisli  versions 
read  so  awkwanlly,  if  it  is  kept  to  without  any  di»- 
crimination. 

You  are  quite  right  too  in  making  your  students  feel 
tlmt  the  Purgatory  shoidd  always  be  read  side  by  side 
with  the  HeU.  I  wish  you  had  also  gone  further  and 
shown  them  the  Heaven  of  tlie  Meek  and  Peace-loving. . . . 
All  this  is  Irndly  expressed,  but  you  wished  me  to  tell 
yoti  what  I  thought,  and  I  do  it  as  you  wish.  You  will 
understand,  I  hope. 

Powell's  mind  was  full  of  Dante,  and  he  read  him  more, 
1  tliink,  thau  he  read  any  other  gi'eat  poet  Dante 
satisfied  his  strain  of  fierceness*,  and  his  other  strain  of 
tenderness,  and  his  l.at)n  sense  of  form,  and  his  profound 
love  of  the  chain-rhyme  with  its  harmonies  ever  renewed 
after  suspense.  Ue  was  well-echooled  in  Daute-leaniing,  and 
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wrote  Beveral  papers  for  the  Oxford  l>ante  Society,  includ- 
ing '  DoDte  and  Miltou ',  *  Tiio  Icoimgraphy  of  the  Divine 
Comedy ',  uud  alHu  on  the  '  Detenuiiuition  of  the  auttteu- 
ttcity  of  the  Canzonicre  Poems '.  Mc  tooli  flomo  share 
in  editing  the  Canzoniere  for  the  Oxford  Diuitc,  but 
seems  to  Imvc  worked  under  iircs-siire  and  left  some 
textual  errors.  Another  pai>er  was  on  '  Books  on  Dante 
still  wanted ' ;  and  lie  drew  up.  what  may  not  hare 
existed  before  in  KiiglUh,  a  guide  to  lKK)k8  for  iKginncrs 
in  Dante-study.  In  1891  he  gave  a  set  of  lectureB  at  the 
Rtimmer  meeting  of  the  Oxford  University  Extension 
Society,  and  wa^  pleased  with  the  special  thanks  he  got 
from  the  students  He  spoke  ou  the  Vita  XuovOy  and 
gave  notes  on  the  text,  metre,  form,  tuid  style  of  the 
Divine  Comedy,  na  well  na  on  its  topography  and  philo- 
Bophy.  He  would  sit  down  at  a  literarj"  society,  or  among 
his  friends,  and  pour  out  about  the  |>oet :  at  such  times 
he  was  at  his  best  Happily  a  few '  written  words  of  his 
uiwn  Dante  are  rescued,  and  they  give  soiuc  key  to  the 
precise  spiritual  attraction  of  the  poet  for  such  a  temper 
as  his,  on  another  side  so  deeply  naturalistic  But 
Powell's  mind  was  like  a  lighthouse,  revolving  and  cast- 
ing different  lights  in  succession  from  the  same  central 
flre.  Ti\'ben  he  objected  to  '  idealism '  he  bus  not 
thinking  of  the  great  prophets  and  visionaries,  but  of 
sentimental  intellects,  amongst  whom  he  ranked  modem 
radicals  of  the  type  of  J.  S.  Mill,  in  whom  he  found  a 
poor  allowance  of  human  nature,  or  Emerson,  in  whom 
he  found  sandy  incon8e()uei]ce  and  vague  culture.  Alfred 
and  Ijangland,  Diuite  and  Mazzini,  vrero  to  him  the  men 
who  had  seen  concrete  reality  tlie  closest,  and  who  also 
harboured  the  safest  and  highest  of  dreams,  which  they 
built  on  that  reality.  \Mien  he  came  to  Macehiavelli 
and  men  of  science,  he  did  not  trouble  to  try  and  solve 
logically  any  discords  tiiat  tliey  may  seem  to  present 
wiUi  the  other  order  of  mind ;  but  he  scirxd  rather  upon 
I  Sm  vol.  u.  ti>.  181  2. 
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pfunta  of  affinity,  such  as  the  common  drcani  cherished 
by  the  three  jrreat  Italians  fur  a  single  and  a  stable  Italy. 
In  November  I'aul  Verlainc  came  to  Kuglaiiil,  under 
the  porsunsioD  of  friends,  to  give  a  few  lectures  on  bimeelf 
and  his  poems.  He  has  described  hia  visit :  a  tnuislntinn 
of  his  article  will  be  found  in  the  Savof/  for  April  189C. 
Alter  Loudon  he  drifted  to  Oxford,  and  tells  bow  he 
lunched  with  Powell,  and  how  PoweU  afterwanis  presided 
at  his  lecture,  with  itn  array  of  students,  'Rrave,'  bo 
Vcrlaine  puts  it,  '  with  the  m:ijeaty  of  young  or  matured 
learning.'  IVofcssor  C'harlcs  Bonnier,  who  was  present, 
thus  nari-fttce  tlie  luncheon  party  and  Vcrlaiiic's  talk : 

Je  rerois  la  sc^ne,  lu  griuidc  chanibre  dounaut  nut  le 
llrood  Walk  rcmpli  d'ombre :  de  vaguea  difeves  offiir^ 
Tcuus  pour  admirer  un  poMc  en  chair  ct  en  os,  avec 
la  sensatioa  dune  partie  du  plaisir  un  pcu  ri^qui^c ; 
Powell  marchant  dc  long  en  large,  fumant,  riant ;  ct 
Verlaiue !  Mais  uou  le  Verlaine  du  *  Concert  rouge ' 
on  de  tol  cafd  du  quartier ;  quelle  transformation !  Ou 
lui  avail  dit,  sans  donte,  de  bicn  »c  tcnir  devant  Ic  public 
d'Oxford,  d'etre  'sage ',  et  il  I'^itait  avec  un  etfort  comiriue. 
Dai]S  sa  face  du  Itcn  nill-ue  genial  piiasaient  cle»  tissurcH 
dc  rire  ct  de  soumoieeric  :  ecla  I'amusait  (Jvidcmmcnt  de 
jouer  un  role  ct  ilc  iwitcr  un  habit  de  soirt-e,  uue  fois 
en  passant  II  causa  tout  le  tcmp»,  nmis  avee  beaucoup 
do  demi-teintes,  grisca  comme  ceUcs  de  son  portrait  par 
Carri^re  ;  il  parla  dc  ses  souvenirs  de  maiire  de  frau^aia 
et  de  desain  dans  les  iScolcs  anglaiaes,  de  son  rolo  de 
Censeur  de  la  presse  pendant  la  Commune,  et  de  aon 
drame  sur  Louis  XYil ;  celui-ci  dismit,  en  (larlant  du 
gedlier  Simon : 

'  II  avait  tons  les  traits  de  mon  cousin  Philijipe/ 

vers  qui,  d'apr^  Verlaine,  lui  aurait  attirii  I'inimiti^  de  la 
famiUc  d'Orloana. 

Dans  le  fonds  immuable  d'Oxford  sc  r^rbcnt  leB 
quelqucs  visages  dcs  i5tu(liantti ;  suuls  s'y  dt^tachent  en 
lumi^rc  Vcrlaine,  causunt,  et  divaguant ;  Powell  qui 
apprecie  de  t^on  grand  rire. 

Verlaine  wa*  fond  of  Powell,  and  often  asked  after  him 
in    writing   to    English   friends.      PoM'ell,   who  had  all 
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Verlaiiic's  wnrke  nobly  bound,  had  a  plan  of  publishing 
in  England  an  edition  of  hi--^  HeloLrted  {loeniH  ;  and  Verlaine 
would  Hritc,  we  hear,  to  ask  how  it  vra^  getting  on  and 
whether  he  could  '  toucher '  something  on  account  It 
never  did  get  on,  it  never  came  to  anything ;  but,  as 
though  in  retrieval,  five  yeara  later  Powell  wrote  some 
prefatory  lines  to  a  jMtrtrait  nf  Verlaine  by  Mr.  William 
Itothenstein,  published  in  a  limited  edition.  Part  of  this 
note  may  be  here  given ;  the  passage  from  Lucretius  on 
the  interactiou  of  body  and  spirit  may  rank  liigh  amuogst 
Iiappy  quotations. 

\'erlaine'8  own  work  was  intensely  personal,  and  it  is 
not  mere  idle  curioaity  that  makes  hin  i-eaders  desire  to 
know  the  outwai'd  presentment  that  his  spirit  wore. 
That  this  outward  presentment  was  signiiicAUt  none  that 
beheld  it  could  deny.  Nor  was  the  poet  himself  unaware 
of  this.  T^mg  ago  the  great  epicurean  gave  his  warrant 
for  portraiture : 

Imple.xis  it^  principiis  ab  originc  prima 
Inter  se  fiunt  eonsorti  praedita  vita, 
Noc  sibi  quaequc  sine  alterius  vi  posse  videtur 
Coqmris  atque  nnimi  seorsum  si>ntire  potcatae, 
Sed  comminiibuf?  inter  cas  conflatnr  ntrimquo 
Motibus  acceiisuH  nobis  [ler  viscera  t^ensus  . 

So  that  you  have  here  a  piece  of  biography  all  the 
more  vivid,  perhaps,  in  that  it  is  nut  expressed  in  mere 
words,  and  certainly  all  the  more  consonant  with  the 
poet's  wishes.  lie  has  told,  in  his  own  verse,  what  he 
wished  to  tell  hi  word(<,  frankly,  and  no  other  iiieniOLr  is 
needed.  Ttut  one  is  glad,  by  the  powerful  help  of  the 
skilled  crayon,  to  recall  from  the  past  the  living  image 
of  the  man  that,  among  the  foremost  [H>ets  of  our  time, 
has  been  at  once  the  mu^t  natural,  the  most  exquisite, 
and  the  most  sincere. 

I  Iji]<,T«tin»t.  /)«  Rm'um  I^attira,  iii.  331-6:  'With  firBt-bos^nniiigs  w 
intvrlKced  from  tbcir  earlitwt  birth,  aro  tbey  [mmd  and  body]  furmed 
HQd  Rifted  Mith  a  life  of  joint  ifortneiRhip ;  uii)  it  '»  plain  that  tlio 
faculty  of  the  body  and  aiiml  uuinot  ftnil  sepftratcly,  each  olooe  withoat 
tlic  others  power;  but  hctwo  ia  kindled  throDghotit  our  ticnh. and  blown 
into  Satan  hetwcca  the  two,  hj  a  joint  motion  on  the  part  of  botli 
(Mnnru'ti  tmiuiUttoo). 
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Powell's  love  and  nnderstanding  of  Latin  art  and 
lAtin  letters  had  t^i  [xiy  a  ceitaiti  iiideuinity  in  the  form 
of  a  pictarcjMjue  and  comically  vehement  aversion  to  the 
Germana.  Ten  Brink,  tlie  I>utch-boni,  Genuau-traiued 
historian  of  earlier  English  literature,  had  l>een  praised  to 
him,  and  be  took  occasiou  to  lash  out  once  more.  It  was 
not  im|K>88ibIe  to  lead  him  on  to  this  topic.  Somelx>dy 
once  said  to  him  that  it  whk  refreshing  t.a  plunge  into  the 
cool  waters  of  German  erudition,  after  too  much  sentiment 
and  disorderly  writing.  He  said,  with  some  bitterness, 
*Yes,  it  id  like  a  plunge  in  a  Utt^.' 

To  Oliver  EUmi.  [Tinfl  of  18031. 

Ten  Brink  i«  good,  he  was  beginning  to  see,  what  the 
rc8t  of  them  over  the  Rhine  as  yet  ignore  {the  learned), 
that  liteititure  lit  not  only  sounds  and  dates  and  infiuencee 
but  style  and  meaning  and  the  living  word. 

I  send  you  a  very  cIosb  turning  of  a  little  bit  of  Ver- 
lainc  I  did  in  France.' 

Yeats  and  1  hold  out  bravely  (fine  old  Hadducees !)  aa 
regards  angels  and  spirits,  save  the  Angel.  Islington,  and 
the  'strong  watei^ti'. 

Motto  for  Froudc :  c  pitr  si  mvove. 

Et  tgo  inter  poetas  minorcs,  he  wrote  on  sending  another 
scrap  of  verse  ;  and  he  read  the  minor  poets  freely  if  with 
wonderful  speed.  In  another  kttor  late  In  liii)'i  be  speaks 
(86  he  often  spoke)  of 

that  pure  gem  of  Shairp's,  The  Bush  aboon  Traquair, 
a  pueui  whieh  I  wuuld  have  given  a  lut  to  be  able  to 
nutko ;  and  ...  I  have  read  a  lot  of  Itoden  Noel'H  verses 
lately ;  they  are  frightftilly  irregular  and  often  faulty,  but 
they  often  hit  one  very  hard.     lie  has  a  real  poetic  gift. 

This  year  may  close  with  two  letters ;  they  are  written 
on  the  principle  of  '  Rejoice  with  them  tliat  do  rejoice, 
aud  weep  with  them  that  weep ',  except  that  Powell  did 

'  The  pocoi  from  ikt^ease  in  pi-intod  In  vol.  ii,  p,  414.  The  other 
alliwlon  Es  to  lh«  talk  of  some  niygtiiTiJ  luid  fpiritualietic  rricnds. 
Puwcll  iliKlikwl  iKitli  kiuda  of '  spirits ',  lu  spltv  of  what  be  b&j'h  ben!, 
with  eqnnl  hem-tiucsa. 
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something  more  thiiti  wcep^  The  first  is  to  a  frienil  who 
had,  by  pcTtniasion,  named  his  first-born  son  'York  '. 

(himih,  I  luii  glad.  I  HhnJI  be  delighted  to  hnve  a  child 
of  vdur  wife  and  yours  bear  a  name  nf  miijc.  My  grand- 
lather  York  was  a  rery  clever  an<l  good  physician,  and  a 
pretty  S[)ani)4h  .schnlnr,  and  a  hiuidHome  man,  and  came  of 
an  old  stock,  and  1  have  always  been  gtad  to  bear  his  name. 

1  reiiitml)cr  how  happy  I  wa»t  whun  C.  wa^  boru,  to  see 
her  with  my  wife.  Ynu  are  really  to  be  envied  now.  A 
child  is  letter  than  all  the  books  in  the  world,  for  it  is  a 
living  poenL 

Dill  wan  hero  this  week,  very  jiJlly.  He  and  1  both 
agreed  that  the  la^t  part  of  the  Odyssey  was  the  beat  bit 
of  Greek  ii]  the  wurld,  and  ako  that  Thucydidcs  rarely 
told  a  gtorv  wclL  I  put  this  in  because  you  will  probably 
not  altogether  agi"oc  with  it,  and  it  will  recall  you  to  earth 
tu  argue  about  it. 

Wc  shall  all  rejoice  over  your  happinc«is.  I  don't  think 
you  could  have  done  a  kinder  thing  than  paid  me  this 
compliment.  I  wisli  I  were  more  worthy  of  it  It  is 
really  not  so  easy  to  be  good  as  to  be  good-nntui-cd. 

The  other  is  to  a  younger  man  who  was  threatened  with 
disabling  illness . 

I  am  glad  you  may  smoke,  as  it  is  a  comforter,  and  you 
will  have  a  few  black  hours  to  face. 

Though  1  don't  talk  to  you  alHiut  it,  because  we  usually 
make  meri->  when  we  meet,  I  appreciate  your  pluck,  and 
1  know  that  you  are  fighting  a  hard  fight.  U  is  so  hard 
to  realize  that  one  must  take  care  of  oneself  when  one  is 
young  and  full  of  life.  I  M'isb  1  could  help  you  more,  but 
no  man  can  really  do  much  more  for  another  than  bottle- 
hold  and  cheer  on.  Ono  has  to  face  the  music  onc«eIf. 
However,  1  hope  you  Mill  find  me  a.  willing  if  not  a  tikilful 
second  as  long  fUi  I  can  be.     Tlie  good  thing  is,  you  have 

made  a  good  friend  iii ,  I  am  sure.    She  is  a  pcrsoD 

who  can  Iw  tru.sied  down  to  tlie  ground,  I  think,  from 
what  I  know  of  her. 

Take  it  easy. 

On  the  New  Year,  1B94,  he  made  a  sonnet  (voL  li. 
p.  391),  adding,  'One  is  not  very  gay  at  New  Year'. 
Only  forty-four,  he  speaks  as  one  whose  life  is  beginning 
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to  be  in  the  {>u.«ft»  but  wlui  hus  no  cumphiint  to  make. 
But  the  zest  for  life  soon  rctuniod  npon  him. 

In  January  1894  Saxu  was  cleared,  the  last  eheeta  dls- 
luiHBCiL  He  was  none  the  leas  busy :  heavy  reviews 
impentUng;,  tlie  new  EngUeh  School  engrossing  him.  He 
wrote  to  a  friend  who  was  proposing  a  learned  work  for 
the  Clarendon  Preaa  and  who  had  asked  about  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  Corjnis  ns  a  parallel. 

I  did  my  work  on  it  gratis  for  lovo  of  Vigfi'ianon  and 
they  made  mc  a  present  I  never  asked,  nor  do  I  know, 
what  Vigfusriun  goL  It  wasn't  much,  [  am  curtiiin,  beeauw 
these  books  cost  a  lot  to  print,  and  of  course  do  uut  sell 
largely. 

If  you  proposed  such  a  work  the  Press  M'ould  give  it 
earnest  considemtion,  I  know,  and  I  am  sure  they  would 
txy  to  give  you  as  good  if  not  better  terms  than  the  ordi- 
nary puhllHliers.  but  1  can  assure  you  there  is  no  money 
to  lie  made  out  of  Icanicd  books  of  this  kind.  Vou  will 
get  fame  (if  that  is  worth  aiiylliing)  and  the  j>leiisure  of 
bavuig  forwarded  your  subject  (wliich  it  seems  to  me  Is 
worth  something). 

On  February  28  Stcphaue  MaUarrn6  came  to  Oxford  to 
deliver  a  lecture,  which  Powell  had  been  instrumental  in 
arranging  for  him.  at  the  Taylorian  Institution  ;  it  waa  in 
his  elliptical,  remote,  and  profound  style,  on  'La  Musique 
et  le»  licttrcs'.  It  ivhh  an  ordinance  that  all  such  discourses 
must  be  given  in  ETiglish  ;  and  to  meet  this  fonnal  neces- 
sity ('la  clause  locale')  Powell  made  a  tmnslation  with 
heroic  rapidity  one  night  and  read  it  to  a  small  gathering : 
the  delivery  by  the  author  in  French  before  the  full 
audience  took  place  next  day.  MnJlarm^  thus  relates  the 
occurrence : 

La  Taylnrian  AsmciatUm  inaugiiniit  une  suite  i5tnin- 
gfere  d'auditions,  qui  d^igno  nos  litti^ratcurs.  Je  n'oublle 
.  ,  .  quel  honneur  aviv^  de  bonne  grace  me  fit  niou  ami, 
de  trois  jours  et  tfnyours,  rhistcirien  York  Powel  [sic],  de 
Christ  Cliui-ch.  La  veille  il  voulut  lire,  en  mon  lieu,  h. 
cause  dc  ma  tcrreur  devant  la  clause  locale,  sa  traduction 
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atlmimhle  d'lm  Jet  conduit!  en  pliiiticiirs  hcureH  de  nuit. 
Le  chanue,  ct  la  certitude,  de  Vcntreprisc,  etaient  r^pao- 
dus,  d6g  cet  instant :  aiitusi,  attribui^jc,  Ji  un  f^rd  r^tro- 
Bpectif  pour  ce  maitro,  I'lnt^ret  mlimnt  la  d^mnrohe,  qne, 
le  leudcmain,  Jo  devais  cu  peiminue.  J'ai  pu  me  figurer 
I'henrc,  d'mio  fiji  de  jour  d'hivor.  aux  va«tc8  feiietrcs,  [»fts 
rcnniii,  <[»]  fmppa  lat^-ralcntcut  uuc  compagnk-  avcc  gout 
compoaee ' , 

Powell  has  left  his  own  word  on  this  mcctinK : 

I  had  Mallarmi'^  here  to  lecture  for  the  Taylor.  He  was 
delightful ;  and  we  are  as  thick  aa  thieves.  He  made 
me  lautrh  with  the  most  delightful  rem iiiiacui ices  of  queer 
Parisian  tyimH.  He  is  a  chamiing  man  ;  bctiutiful  manner 
and  speech. 

Au  eyo-witueaa  describes  liow  Powell  invited  Walter 
Fatcr  to  hiH  roumK  t«  meet  MuihrniitS  |>er}ui[m  his  neareet 
brotlier-in-arms  among  the  craftsmen  of  prose.  Mallarmi^ 
taught  English  in  a  It^c^t ;  Pater  was  deeply  versed  in 
French ;  but  neither  would  venture  oit  the  language  of 
the  other  master.  They  regarded  each  other  iu  uleuce, 
and  were  satisfied,  while  Powell's  voice  was  heard  in 
alternate  tiinguea.  His  French  wua  good,  rich,  and  in- 
stinctive, if  not  always  formally  right:  ho  had  the  sonsc 
of  the  language  as  a  fencer  has  'le  sentiment  du  fer'. 
Mr.  Charles  Whibley  writes  tht'  epilogue  : 

I  remember,  when  York  Powell  did  not  acknowledge  the 
little  l>ook,  Mallarmi?  tlmught  he  must  lie  offended,  aaid 
could  find  no  other  ground  of  offence  but  that  he  had 
called  O.\ford  '  impLtsant '  and  Ciuubridgc  '  intlme ' ;  '  entre 
qui  lias  de  choix.'  However,  he  was  consoled  M'hcn  I  t<ild 
him  that  Powell  did  not  always  answer  letters  by  return 
of  post. 

Here  may  be  added  another  tale  he  told  of  Pater.  Powell 
was  once  offered  Ilodin's  bronxe, '  The  Man  with  the  Broken 
Xose,'  on  easy  terms.     '  I  thought  that  Pater  would  like 

>  Onward,  Cambridge :  La  Musi^ue  et  let  Lettret.  Par  Sljpbaoe 
Mallsnn^,  1895,  pp.  27-6.  The  original  lecture  Ib  aloo  printeJ  in  Studies 
in  European  Litenitutx :  bcittjf  Uie  Taytorian  Lteturcs,  1!*SI)-1B9U. 
Oxford :  11)00.    Thv  translation  \>y  Powell  remams,  but  U  iiii[)iil)li«h«d. 
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tlio  firat  rcfiiaal  of  itf  I  brought  him  to  see  it  Pater  came 
in,  and  luokeil  at  it  without  a  wuni,  then  g:ive  ii.  kind  of 
shudder.  He  thought,  j'ou  know,  of  the  ideal  of  miuily 
beant)*  as  eomewhere  between  nineteen  and  twenty-three. 
Lie  »aid,  tlianking  mc  very  polittilj,  "  I  don't  think  I  could 
bear  to  live  with  it  t  "  ' 
The  bronze  remained  on  PowoU's  table  to  the  last. 


To  Oliver  Elton. 


[Early  in  1894.] 


Politics  seem  a  kind  of  dry-rot  to  mich  fellows  as 


it  deatroys  any  vestige  of  understanding  or  uprightness 
they  niay  have  had,  leaving  the  bare  mkeleton  of  eouceil 
gibbering  and  nwiwing  in  a  comer.     Ast  ad  melinra- 

Look  at  Gli  EroiH  of  Bruno,  Dialogue  4  In  the  aon- 
net  of  the  hounds  of  Actaeon  you  will  find  tite  origin  of 
Hamlot'A  '  (>  that  thiu  too  too  tsoHd  fIcHh  woidd  nitilt ! ' 
(Hamkt  L  2),  and  in  the  comment  Bruno  seema  to  aay 
that  the  suggestion  came  from  S.  Paul  ? 

The  moon  Honnet,  Dial.  5,  reminds  me  of  imitations  in 
English  :  but  the  whole  utet  of  dialoguett  is  full  uf  things 
that  struck  ShakcHpcarc,  and  were  uwed  by  him. 

I  have  great  hopes  of  Gardiner  succcodiug  Frouda 
IHcey  is  anxioiw  be  should,  aud  his  word  couuUi  for  a 

Cdeal,  as  he  wiU  talk  to  the  right  people.  It  liaa 
n,  the  heavy  drip  of  the  autamti  rains,  to-daj*.  It  is 
not  u»pleat*ant  But  it  brings  the  leaves  down  ;  my  grass 
is  emerald  gri-eti,  with  \tide  gold  spriuklhig  of  the  almond- 
tree  leaves.  The  crce]K.'r  is  tunung  in  the  Park  ;  there 
are  some  enmisite  bits. 

I  will  send  you  Brimo  directly  I  get  back  to  Oxford. 
I  have  not  forgotten.     I  am  yours  very  faithfidly. 

Why  not  give  a  lecture  on  Bruno  somo  time?  If  you 
liked  to  come  to  Oxford  and  give  it>  you  could  liave  the 
Taylor  room.  It  is  worth  doing.  It  wants  doing.  'Al- 
Ioub!  aimenulo'  (us  the  go(«!  grey  maker  has  it).  The 
Nolan  must  be  avenged  upon  the  foul  faith  that  martyred 
him! 

Pope  ioquiittr :  ClenteiU  VIII. 

Another  friar  that  dares  to  think  and  write  I 
Fet^h  faggfktn  quick  and  H*'t  them  well  aliglit 
And  pop  him  on,  no  matter  what  he  says, 
Aiid  »ec  that  he's  reduced  to  ashe«,  quite. 
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A  goodpricM  speals  to  his  fdlmc-prUtiL 

■\Vhat  would  become  of  yoii  and  me  and  God 

Ami  God's  own  church  and  all  her  revenues 

If  we  let  such  a  knave  a^  UiIh  go  ruuud  about 

Persuading  folks  to  think  ?   The  bare  idea 

Gives  me  a  chill ;  and  yet  this  fire  is  hot 

And  roasts  him  soundly.     What  a  stubborn  bmtel 

He  will  not  even  now  admit  he's  wrong. 

So  much  the  worse  for  him,  the  taste  he's  got 

O'  the  fire,— though  it  is  hot :  I  swear,  my  gown 

Haa  quit*  a  smell  of  singeing  ont    One  sees 

Aa  well  from  her&     This  tiiste  he'n  got,  I  say 

U  not  to  be  compared  with  what  hell  feel 

To  all  eternity.    Thank  God  for  hell  1 

Signed :  the  J  inglo- monger. 

The  next  letter  ahowB  him  reverting  to  the  book  that 
had  been  the  first  and  was  to  be  the  last  of  his  Icelandic 
labours,  the  translation  of  F(rret;in^  Saga  with  it»  com- 
mentary. It  did  not  come  out  for  two  more  years.  The 
aUuHiun  in  to  a  course  of  lectures  given  upon  the  sagas  by 
his  correspondent. 


To  W.  P.  Ker. 


Bedfgrf  Park,  April  11,  18M. 


1  am  glad,  I  would  all  the  Lord's  jK-oplo  were  prophets 
of  the  Sagas.  I  have  just  to-day  finished  revising  Fwrcy- 
iiiga,  M'bich  I  did  when  1  was  L7,  and  I  want  Ut  publish 
it.  if  I  c:ui  get  a  man  to  do  it  properly.  It  is  a  bcautifol 
Btorv,  one  of  the  ^ood  ones. 

The  'uruse  t?pic'  is  only  highly  develn[>ed  in  Iceland 
and  Arabia  as  iar  as  I  know.  The  Irit^h  gave  it  to  the 
Icelander)^.  It  does  not  occur  out  of  Iceland  in  any  other 
Scandinavian  land. 

I  pray  you  to  remember  Vigftisson  in  your  sermons 
and  to  explain  to  them  Mliat  a  noble  fellow  be  was.  I 
miss  him  sadly.  .  .  It  is  the  Irish  influence  that  spoilt  Ice- 
landic iH>etrj-  and  ma<le  Icelandic  prose.  In  lecture  iii 
give  a  good  word  to  Bwerre  and  his  dictated  saga. 

To  Oliver  Elton,  Christ  Omrch,  .\pril  21,  iKrt. 

It  is  quite  tme.  He  [Aubrey  Beardsley]  la  old  and  lias 
the  cynic  view  of  ago.    Uis  illness  makes  him  old,  and  the 
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feeling  that  liis  time  in  sliort.  lie  has  a  plmntaiiiiiic  clever- 
ness, delirious  fantasy ;  the  lines  are  like  the  lines  one  ia 
troubled  witli  in  feveni  vrhen  one  lusee  one's  head,  iiut 
there  i&  an  exquiiiite  feeling  for  pattern  in  much  of  bia 
work,  that  h  really  diHtin^ui^hed  and  fine 

Id  Jnly  Powell  struck  a  mine  of  pleasure,  which  he 
returned  to  explore  almuHt  every  Hummer  of  his  life. 
Amhieteuse,  in  the  l^aa  de  CalaiK,  was  to  know  him  well 
during  the  next  ten  years.  His  vitjita  there  with  his 
tiunily  were  the  crown  of  the  year  to  him,  and  he  always 
drew  some  of  his  friends  with  him.  He  became  a  centre 
in  the  iiutel  Delpierre.  His  letters  and  poems  iuiipired 
by  Ambleteuso  are  the  best  commentary. 


To  Oliver  Elton, 


AmMetiMue,  July  29, 1894. 


We  are  over  here  for  a  month.  We  have  about  2J 
weeks  to  nm.  It  is  very  pretty,  close  to  Boulogne,  abont 
ten  milea.  A  conntry  of  sandhills  and  fields  and  wild 
flowers  and  niusliroonia,  curious  cottages,  very  solid  and 
good :  red  roofs,  whitewashed  stone**,  preen  shutters 
[nkftrh  J.  Tlie  colour  of  the  sea  and  clouds  is  cx- 
(piisite ;  pearly  grays,  blues  of  the  purest  pale  coljjilt 
and  ultramarine,  ana  turquoise  blue  atid  green.  Clouds 
clean  and  soft  and  white  and  gi-ay  dun  and  urowny  black  ; 
ihc  cloiidscapc  changing  continually ;  the  grass  and  her- 
bage on  the  sandhills  gray-green  and  steel  and  dull 
transparent  black  gi-een,  against  the  delicate  yellow  of 
the  One  sand. 

A  fine  old  fort  built  by  Vauban  on  the  sea,  witli  a 
guardhouse  on  top,  of  beautiful  red  orange  brick  (like 
riarapton  Court)  which  shows  where  the  stucco  has  fallen. 
Tlie  fort  itself  stone,  with  warm  lichen.  A  great  bay 
stretcliiug  from  Boulogne  to  Grisne/,.  Beautifid  countrj- 
walks  over  meadows,  and  by  the  rivers ;  marshy  bottoms 
full  of  flowers.  How  you  can  go  North  with  France  open 
to  yoD  I  dou't  know. 

It  may  be  Mell  to  pause  here  for  some  record  of  the 
picture  I'owell  left  on  younger  smd  friendly  observers, 
especially  during  the  years  Iwfore  he  Itccarae  professor. 
His  collegiate  life  and  occupations  could  not  be  better 

>■  r.  t  H 
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presented  than  in  the  follomng  note  by  Mr.  H.  W.  BIuTtt, 
Student  of  Christ  Church. 

lie  was  Law  Tutor,  looked  after  Indian  Civil  Serricc 
candidateH  (old  nystcni),  lectured  on  Pass  Political 
Kcotiomy,  mtd  8aw  something  of  the  history  nien,  though 
not  reHuonHiblc  for  them. 

Hie  tawycra  wore  poor  material,  uRuatly  regarding  the 
school  as  a  soft  option  for  the  Pass  Schools ;  and  I  fiincy 
they  cut  HUtuethiiig  mure  than  they  bargained  for  from 
Powofi — aomotirnes  itispiration,  not  necessarily  on  law 
Imcs,  and  reluctantly  enough  received.  More  often, 
though  very  nice  to  them,  he  scarcely  know  what  to  do 
with  tticm,  and  tho  ovaaive  sort  got  mislaid.  The  1.  C.  8. 
people  got  a  good  deal  of  their  teaching  from  outside,  of 
cour^te,  but  they  liked  I'uwell  and  lie  tliem.  They  fl(K;ked 
back  to  him  on  their  furlonghB.  As  to  the  Pol.  Ecoa,  one 
of  our  people,  who  had  been  a  clever  if  slack  honour  man, 
being  ubliged  by  ill  healtli  to  take  a  psisK,  tuld  me  that 
Powell's  lecture  waH  the  one  real  thing  in  intellectual 
mattei'B  tliat  he  came  across  in  Oxfurd  If  the  men  did 
not  attend  regularly,  liuwever,  and  write  papeni  regularly, 
Powell  had  no  nort  of  gift,  for  hjirrying  tliom,  forgot  them 
in  fact,  and  his  absent-mindedness  nuide  him  a  quaint  tutor 
fur  pa»i  men. 

Ab  to  hours,  he  was  violently  unpunctuaL  Rose  late, 
Im^akfasted  very  frugally  if  alone  <how  abstemious  hu  was 
when  not  exercising  hospitality  has  not,  I  think,  been 
noticed,  but  buttered  apples  often  served  him  where 
another  man  woidd  have  dined) ;  reading  the  while,  except 
when  Interrupted  by  a  stream  of  visitoni,  publinhera,  dis- 
tinguished foreigners,  people  who  wanted  souiething  or 
other  of  liirn.  Here  the  cordiality  and  gcnd'osity  come  in. 
If  lie  had  not  been  himself  so  (juick  a  worker  the  wiuitc  of 
time  would  liave  been  appalling.  But,  if  eager  to  help  any 
sort  of  pronii«e,  he  was  stern  in  his  juilgement  of  the  work 
wheu  done,  us  he  was  curiously  inflexible  in  hia  judgement 
ou  cei'tain  types  of  cliaracter.  In  the  late  morning  he 
lectured  and  hiok  pupils.  I  don't  think  that  he  took  to 
reading  The  Times  in  Common  Room  Ix^tween  11.30  and  1 
till  he  became  profeactor. 

His  aftt^niooim  were  H[>ent  in  nieetiiigs,  or  tn  seeing 
people,  as  in  the  aftcr-brcakfa«t  rush,  never  In  exercise, 
though  he  would  go  to  look  on  at  boxing  or  fencing,  of 
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1^  both  nf  which  he  watt  a  qnite  fiHmimblc  jntlge.  In  the 
\ute  iiftemiKni,  if  not  inipilH,  work  :  i.e.,  writiiijr,  reviews, 
prefaces  to  people's  lx>oks.  ]m  own  booke.  He  never  called 
readini^  'work'.  'Don't  take  a  lot  of  books  away  with 
you,  if  you  want  to  do  any  work.' 

Then  dinner.  Sometimes  Common  Room  after,  but  ho 
was  not  at  his  l)est  aa  a  talker  there.  He  wanted  the 
definitely  friendly  bnckqTonnd.  Then,  either  chat  in 
soraebtKiy's  rooms,  till,  say.  10,  and  four  or  five  hours  work 
after,  or  work  till  12  or  1,  and  then  a  prowl  to  find  wniio 
one  up :  yams  and  free  talk  till  alwnt  3,  then  ttomc  rcwlinff 
before  he  got  to  Bleep.  Hence  irregularity  in  inoniing 
I  hoars.  I  remember  his  marching  off  with  Giming's  Bom, 
in  Exile  after  I,  and  my  finding  it  on  my  break^t  tabic. 
He  pas^d  a  clutse  cri.>t<«-cxan)imitton  in  it  afterwards. 
There  was  a  cock  in  the  Canon's  garden,  overlooked  by 
Powells  bedroom,  which  ci"owc<l  at  all  Hensons,  a  vice  said 
to  hare  been  )>ro<luL-ct)  by  Powell's  caudle. 

Week-ends  he  pa-ssed  in  Tjondon,  save  when  he  had 
guests  in  OxfoitL  and  he  iwuiutiuies  entertained  guesta 
when  hini-sclf  away. 

Irfitcr,  when  he  wa.s  freer,  his  Thursday  seminar  as  pro- 
feesor  was  one  of  the  great  iustttutioua,  and  i)rofessorial 
work  took  the  i>lace  of  tutorial.  At  the  cud  ho  was 
librarian  at  Christ  Church,  Years  before,  he  said  that  he 
thought  he  had  had  every  book  in  the  library  through  liis 
IiaihIk. 

You  speak  of  his  learning.  One  curinug  pha^o  of  it  was 
a  surface  current  of  interest  in  nearly  all  novelty,  side  by 
side  with  the  deei>er  luve  of  learning,  which  wiia  a  driving 
force  into  learning  all  about  a  variety  of  subjects,  in  any 
one  of  which  he  waw  quite  firet-rate. 

His  unmethodicjil  chanicter  led  to  waste  of  time,  aa  well 
as  the  demjuidH  of  all  and  sundry  upon  him. 

His  m<»desty  was  the  most  cxfLsiwrnting  of  his  qualities. 
He  had  his  warmest  wonl  of  approval  for  [Mtience. 

His  feeling  for  the  dramatic  quality  of  a  yam,  and 
visual i.iati on  of  it,  were  characteristic.  The  human  eletueut 
in  it,  the  pavcholt^y,  amrt  from  approval  or  disapproval, 
had  an  inesnaustible  charm. 

His  laugh  and  hiw  pi]»o  are  the  things  superficially  as- 
sociated with  him  :  the  latter  only  at  night,  and  never  over 
certain  kinds  of  Ixioks. 

It  was  the  mngnetisra  untl  the  cliuiTeness  of  a  eeriea  of 
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uiicxpcctedB  that  was  moat  cliaracterwtic  T]ie  ]>icture 
that  linfccrs  with  me  is  one  of  8hort>^Ieeve3,  a  pile  of  books 
to  be  reviewed,  before  inuniiiig,  and  (her^ii^rr  on  altemat- 
uig  ulttintioii  between  u  (Iniwia^  fruni  an  old  miutter  in 
front  of  him,  which  he  would  then  take  to  bed  leat  his 
ttervant  eshould  light  the  fire  witli  it,  and  a  two-day-old 
eveiihig  jiaper. 

I  can  always  recall  a  phrase  or  two  of  Powell's  except 
when  I  try.    Hun  tuo  is  characteristic. 

For  another  kind  of  note  the  reader  is  in  the  debt  of  one 
of  Powell's  law  pupils  at  Clirist  tluirch,  Mr.  \V.  L.  Mellersh, 
now  of  C'heltenlianL  I  have  a|>okcn  somewhat  lightly  of 
Powell's  calling  as  a  legal  tntor,  and  he  assuredly  desen'ed 
some  larger  one  ;  but  his  tuition  was  not  nterile,  an<l  we 
can  watch  liim  in  the  act  of  teaching  and  giving  counsel 
The  stray  pens^es  gathered  by  the  care  of  Mr.  Mellcreh 
were  not,  of  course,  meant  for  print,  but  arc  worth  saving; 
they  are  flying  leaves  that  show  the  drift  of  PoweD's  mind 
about  tids  period. 

^V^len  1  went  to  Oxford  in  1K9I,  as  T  was  deBtined  for 
the  law,  I  decided  to  tid^c  Pass  Mods,  and  Oreata  and  to 
read  privately  as  well,  aiui  for  this  purpose  I  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  Y.  P.  as  a  special  tutor.  He  was  on  my 
staircase,  and  1  got  to  like  him  so  nuich,  and  found  in  him 
such  a  ftnul  of  kindm:«4s  and  sympathetic  interest,  that 
I  took  the  hberty  of  appropriating  liiui  as  my  tutor  gener- 
ally :  anil  he  reniainc<i  such,  and  my  personal  ad\iscr,  until 
I  left  Oxford. 

One  ffirut  point  about  which  1  cmniol  speak  too  much 
lay  in  hi.^  responsiveness  and  outspokenness  in  the  course 
of  conversation.  His  reply  was  always  immediate,  and 
there  always  was  a  reply,  so  that  otio  knew  what  ho  was 
thinking,  and  such  a  course  on  his  part  broke  dowii  the 
stitf  relationship  of  nxaster  and  pupil,  and  enabled  one  to 
take  liiin  into  one's  confidence. 

Looking  back  upon  him  as  a  tutor,  1  consider  that  he 
was  not  a  sufficiently  close  reasoner  to  make  one  a  good 
lawyer:  but  i  derived  enormous  benefit  fwiu  his  lectures 
and  lo8.so?is  on  Political  Economy,  and  it  wa-*  thn>ngh  his 
tvHcliiug  that  I  gained  the  personal  congratulatiuns  of  the 
examiners  on  my  paper  uu  this  subject  in  the  Pass  Schools. 
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>\Tiat  struck  me  so  wa«  the  ease  with  which  he  enabletl 
one  to  take  a  wi(]e  gnup  of  a  Bituatioii,  whilst  bringing^  nitt 
all  the  salient  and  important  points,  sweeping  away  in  so 
many  wonls  pujces  of  unimportant  detail  as  uiinccessary 
except  to  be  merely  glaiiceu  iit  Hih  enunciation,  too,  of 
leading  principles,  coupled  with  the  delightful  examples  he 
gave  to  elucidate  them  from  a  practjeal  point  of  view,  left 
moBt  vivid  i)icture3  in  one's  mind,  and  were  ohTioiiiiily 
arranged  so  as  to  make  one  think  them  out  for  onesefi" 
on  future  oecusionH :  and  certainly  tliiH  wat^  the  result 
achieved. 

As  a  general  fi-iend  and  adviser  he  was  always  at  my 
service,  always  remly  to  make  an  appointment,  and  seem- 
iugly  never  in  a  hurrv  when  he  kept  it,  so  that  one  felt  that 
for  that  perioij  one  had  hiu  undivided  attention.  H  was 
soon  after  I  first  knew  him  that  he  impresst'd  ni)on  me  the 
Importance  of  taking  notes,  not  so  much  when  reading 
througli  a  bm'k,  but  after  picking  up  scraps  of  informa- 
tion, e.g.  after  a  c<mverHation.  As  a  result  I  have  Am 
viewB  on  many  subjects,  written  down  immediately  after 
I  left  him.  The  methmi  he  recommended  was  an  or<linary 
half  sheet  of  note  i»nper  (snice  such  was  always  at  hand) 
folded  in  three  and  put  by  with  otliera  in  a  box  :  contain- 
ing the  infurmatiou  thus : 


Source  of 
Infoniiation 


Subject- matter 


Date  and  place 


With  i^egard  to  hia  sayings  that  I  copied  down,  I  may 
merely  say  that  these  are  all  notes  of  advice  deliberately 
given,  or  opinions  and  information  (lulil.H;rately  woven  into 
a  converstition,  and  not  nifre  casual  sjiyiiigm.  llie  miyority 
of  them  were  taken  down  after  my  last  interview  with  him 
as  a  pupil,  during  my  last  night  at  Oxford,  iu  June,  WM, 
when  he  verj'  kindly  plficed  two  hours  at  my  disposal  and 
talked  to  mc  about  my  future  :  some  of  the  other  aontences 
are  from  a  convuniation  of  August,  1898. 

Politicni.  mid  social  twwfc 

•Thinking  is  more  useful  than  rending.' 

'  If  pi-ejudiced,  rcjul  opposite  ai-gumeiits  firet,  then  read 
the  otiKT  side  of  the  ijuestion,  and  finally  form  your  own 
opinion.' 
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'If  speaking,  msike  short  gpecchcs,  and  put  them 
cleai'Iy.'— As  examples  he  cited  (.'obdeu's  pithy  uriurujueiit«, 
AUniliam  UiicoIu'b  speech,  Kobeit  Ivjwc'h  Hpeedi  at  the 
time  of  tlie  Hefomi  Bill.  As  an  example  of  the  contrdry 
he  cit'Cd  Uri^htH  Hpecchias  'Mi^I  Htated  thut  tliey  lo^ 
imprettsions  of  brilliancy  rather  tliaii  inat«rial  upon  wliidi 
the  miud  could  work. 

'  Ask  qiicstiona  everywhere^  and  put  the  retiulte  down  as 
notes  at  once  :  no  knowledge  in  uscleiw.' 

*  I  approve  of  all  work  done  for  the  poor :  it  all  helps ; 
bnt  try  and  get  hold  of  the  chiUb-en,  you  can  make  more 
imprcAsion  upon  them. '-This  opinion  was  given  when 
die(CU88ing  achool  and  college  miaiious,  men's  and  boys' 
clubs,  &C.,  in  which  I  was  interested:  he  gave  it  again  in 
a  lctt«r '. 

'  Do  nut  flatter  jtoor  people  :  point  out  to  them  the  fact' 

'  If  socialinm  is  to  conic  it  will  do  KograduHlly;  tlie  world 
19  not  yet  really  for  it  [IK94J,  the  reason  l)eing  that  people 
ai'e  not  yet  sumcicntty  trained  in  this  iLircction.' 

'Benevolence  without  science  will  in  the  future  be 
almost  useless :  and  the  man  who  will  come  to  the  front, 
if  a  criKis  calls  for  one,  must  l>c  a  scicntifie  [Kilitician.* 

'  In  the  present  age,  what  <  JlaiLstoiie  calls  the  '"  dreadful 
military  spirit  ■'  is  not  nearly  so  hannful  as  the  "love  of 
Mammon  ,  which  ho  al8o  stigiuatizes.  It  is  tbe  love  of 
Mammon,  and  party  motives  or  the  "jumping  cat"  which 
ruin  our  |>olitical  syBtem,  and  we  mi({lit  even  be  better 
without  a  Farliauiout. ' 

Advice  to  me  as  a  solicitor. 

'  A  closed  moutli,  but  an  open  mind  and  face ;  make 
otliera  taJk.' 

'  Head  more  law-books  than  aeem  absolutely  necessary.' 

*  Ilelp  poor  clients  by  persuading  them  not  to  go  to  law.' 

*  A  sulicit^H'  must  know  something  alMiut  everything.' 

SdigioH^  eotulitct,  <{x. 

'  Keep  out  of  theolo^cal  disputes :  all  deeeni  people 
have  practicsUly  the  same  religioa' 

'To  some  people  it  is  a  necessity  that  they  ahonld  be 
bound  d<}wn  by  some  religious  dogma.  With  me  tliat  is 
impossible :  still  I  feel  that  life  is  not  all  a  joke,  but  further 
thuu  that  1  camiot  ga' 

'  See  p.  176  post. 
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'  A  curious  part  of  the  world  is  that  we  must  make  plaits 
for  the  future,  and  go  on  just  tlic  same,  aiid  wc  luuy  die 
to-morrow.' 

'  As  reganbi  life,  there  are  two  things  that  history  shows : 
eventually  the  niui^t  complex  foniift  iu  nature  die  out:  and, 
the  more  civilized  niitiotiti  become,  the  greater  is  their 
tendency  to  lessen  the  uumber  of  children.' 

'  It  is  H  (jucetion  of  great  moment  to  what  extent  wo  are 
to  follow  nature  where  she  urges  us  on,  or  where  she  checks 
ua:  in  otlier  words,  to  follow  nature  or  our  own  uiipuliws.' 

'  1  look  uiKiii  u  runaway  marriage  as  fnoliRhncsa  ;  but  for 
u  young  girl  to  many'  an  old  man  h  wickedness.' 

'  Every  man  ought  to  marry,  because  he  is  not  properly 
educated  until  he  hna  liecn  marric<L' 

*  You  will  find  that  in  apitc  of  more  numerous  troubles 
you  will  get  much  stronger  a«  you  grow  older.' 

'Keep  up  your  interest  in  natni-al  liietmy,  antiquities, 
and  music ;  and  mix  with  other  people  who  take  an 
intei'cst  in  such  tilings  :  they  are  tdways  the  nicest  class  of 
persona' 

In  addition  to  his  kindness,  and  his  wide  grasp  and 
knowledge,  what  impressed  me  were  his  simplicity  and  love 
of  simple  tilings,  especially  in  uaturo,  and  his  fnndnoss  for 
hearing  about  children.  .Shortly  after  I  knew  him  ho 
introduced  me  to  Hewitt's  lioyif  Country  Book  (1840)  a8 
one  uf  the  best  books  ever  written  on  country  life,  and 
quite  one  of  his  favourite  books.  About  a  year  later  1  had 
the  privilege  uf  becoming  a  great  friend  of  a  little  girl 
of  eight  years,  a  memljcr  of  a  comity  family  near  Oxford, 
who  was  clever  and  dclii^htcd  with  the  country  and  every- 
thing connected  with  iL  The  I'rufessur  was  always  inter- 
ested in  her,  although  not  meeting  her,  and  wrote  out 
a  little  statement  for  me  to  give  her,  in  praise  of  Hewitt's 
book,  i  have  mentioned  these  facts  partly  to  explain 
a  letter  of  liis  in  1H04  which  I  enclose,  but  chiefly  to  bring 
out,  if  po*f*iblc,  the  delight  which  his  massive  brain  took 
in  simi)le  things.  He  always  impresc^eil  upon  me  to  keep 
the  child's  letters,  and  I  sent  him  some  to  read  in  lKil4, 
and  you  will  notice  how  pleased  he  was  with  them  :  in  fiict 
he  aflenvards  said  that  they  should  be  published.  It  is 
somewhat  irrelevant,  but  I  may  perhaps  mention  that  there 
was  so  mucli  in  common  between  the  characters  of  the 
Profecsor  and  the  little  girl,  that  1  wrote  some  verses 
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about  them,  in  which  I  made  a  point  of  the  aimplicity  of 
tlio  nature  common  to  them  both.  8ad  to  relate,  they 
l>oth  died  within  a  few  monthB  of  each  other. 

Ho  saw  the  ver«e«.  by  tlic  way,  criticised  them,  wao 
plcai^ed  with  some  of  them,  and  then  stated  that  every  one 
shouhl  write  vDFsca,  even  if  ho  oonld  not  pursue  this  occu- 
pation further,  since  there  was  nothing  that  trains  the 
miitd  better,  with  a  view  to  appreciating  the  great  works 
of  the  poets. 

After  1  left  Oxford,  until  shortly  before  his  death, 
I  always  found  him  the  same,  nlwaj-s  kind,  sjinpathetic, 
and  interested  in  me  [wrsonally  and  particularly  in  talkinfc 
about  everything  that  was  nice  in  tl)o  world  and  tended 
towards  proji^esft :  and  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
thi.^  very  sympathy  and  interest  that  really  prevented  him 
from  tying  himself  to  any  one  particular  creed 

Tlie  change  that  followed  soon  after  in  his  academic 
fortuneH  opened  a  new  uud  difficult  cliapter  in  his  life. 
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Opinian  on  Fronde.  PouitJitD  in  Oxfonl :  miivemunt  for  PowoU  to  be 
Beghm  PrDfewior  nf  Mo<lnra  }fiHtory.  A  mialoid  hill  from  tho  Prime 
JOoliter.  AcccptanM  of  oflcr :  naia^Tings  on  con^ijMtiilAtiowi. 
Mr.  William  lUne*:  actaoo  liongtofLabottr.  Lett«n  of  wknowledgc- 
nMDt.  Un  jiropo«M>d  memorul  fo  J.  B.  Ciroon :  Iriiih  hiiitary :  attitude 
to  Ireland  illuitt^itt^d.  Pcnth  of  Stnun.  In»uganil  lecture,  itn  fortunes : 
•xtract*.  Addrew  »t  Readins  uii  tlie  study  of  hiatory.  Tiva  witli  ths 
Coll«(CB  at  KeadJoK.  I'owcU'!!  conduct  of  the  Cbtiiv:  wliat  l»<  did  Dot 
^ecl.  TestliiionlLts,  ld9&~9,  a»  to  whiit  ho  did  cffuL-t :  pic-tures  of  turn 
in  the  Icctare-room  and  out  of  it.  lUs  part  in  ualTcraity  btialne^ : 
Uarendon  I*reM  and  Tayloriao  TnntitntJon. 

Froitde,  who  had  hold  the  Regius  Profc«son»hip  of 
Modern  History  since  1892.  died  in  October,  1894.  Powell 
bad  oot  called  ou  liim^  or  known  him,  or  iwugfat  his 
ftcquainfaiiee,  but  he  by  no  means  fully  shared  the  atti- 
tude uf  Freeman  towards  Frcmde.  He  had  not  tlioughl 
him  dishonest  oh  an  historian :  but  hin  nvermon  towurda 
Froude'a  mental  processes  was  complete  and  profound. 
He  strove  to  deal  him  exact  juMtice,  though  he  took  no 
hand  in  any  controversy  in  which  Fronde  wn«  engaged. 
Ho  tried  in  vain,  he  sayii,  to  iwi-auade  Freeman  that 
Fronde  vcnn  sinoerc  in  what  he  said.  But  he  thought 
him  untrubtwui-thy  in  hiu  pfeaeittment  of  fact^,  evidence, 
and  reasouH. 

Mr.  Froude  cannot  1>0  held  up  na  a  model  to  the  young 
historian,  for  he  hsindteti  hm  auihoritieit  a8  a  wilful  baby 
does  her  dolls.  .  .  There  have  been  l>ctter  Ixwksj  this  sea- 
son, but  it  is  an  readable  us  any  tliat  the  Brituih  public  is 
likely  to  come  iicroiu  for  a  long  time  '. 

B«riow  of  Froude '»  IHnyret  ofCatAfrltu  t^Aragon  in  National 
OUerver.  1891. 
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Aud  in  an  article  urging  firmly  that  Gardiner  Bhould  be 
the  succet^ur  to  tho  dialr,  he  %vTOt«  ou  Froude  what  he 
thought  woidd  lie  the  judgement  of  history : 

The  demon  of  iuaccuracy,  of  mistake,  of  reckleBs  tstate- 
mcut  stayed  by  him  all  hi«  life  in  all  that  he  wrote.  His 
persistent  half-avowed  diHregiird  of  fact  was  an  ingrained 
constitutionul  and  untnistakablo  chanictcri^tie  uf  the  man. 
It  was  thia  that  angered  men  like  Mr.  Froomau,  who 
understood  prejudice  and  its  effects,  but  could  not  stomach 
careletw  disregard  or  reckless  perveruiun  of  facL  But  thiH 
curious  iiicorroctncas  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  so  rare  as 
Mr.  Freeman  supposed.  It  can  coexist  with  fxrrsnnal  piety, 
with  religiuuii  zeal,  with  tho  strongest  patriutieui,  and  it 
has  often  been  found  in  cni^unction  with  these  qualities. 
It  is  probably  a  mental  rather  than  a  moral  defect.  .  .  .  We 
must  accept  men  as  they  arc ;  and  while  it  Ih  probably  a 
subject  of  regret  that  Mr.  Frfiudc  did  not  choose  the  fertile 
plams  of  ronuiuce  or  the  enchanted  forest  of  poHtica  rather 
than  the  rugged  acres  of  history,  one  must  admit  that  he 
has  not  followed  his  mistaken  choice  wholly  in  vain.  He 
has  roused  interest  over  *  the  spacious  days  of  great  Eliza- 
beth ' ;  he  has  got  the  general  reader  tu  turn  back  tu  the 
times  of  'that  groat  king  Henry  VIIl' .  .  .  He  cannot  be 
ranked  with  the  thinkerK,  scaled  of  tlie  triljc  of  Thncy- 
ditles  or  Machiavcl  or  Tacitus,  any  more  than  he  con  be 
reckoned  among  the  followers  of  such  men  as  Ducangc. 
His  place  is  with  those  who  have  made  history  the  hand- 
maid of  rhetoric,  a  mere  department  of  beiies-lettre*,  a 
kind  of  i>amphlc leering  on  a  great  scale  .  .  . 

To  form  a  eoiTCct  estimate  of  the  man  himself,  and  even 
of  hia  influence,  is  as  yet  almost  imi>ossihle,  nor  is  it  our 
function.  His  works  and  his  style  have  been  sutScieutly 
long  before  us  to  enable  some  sort  of  estimate  to  be 
formed  with  considerable  impartiality.  It  would  be  an 
ungrateful  and  indelicate  endeavour  to  try  and  do  more. 
One  is  not  inclined  to  resuscitate  the  controvereies  of  the 
past — religious^  political,  or  historical — over  a  ncwiy-madc 
grave.  And  wo  may  allow  tlie  dead  man's  works  to  speak 
for  tiicmsolves,  for  he  never  lacked  the  courage  of  his 
opinions,  and  could  always  present  his  own  case  so  that 
there  was  uu  need  for  apologists  to  come  to  his  succour. 
His  work  as  I^rofessor  was  aiiiscicntiously  performed,  with 
his  full  strength,  and  down  to  the  last.    ilLs  interests  were 
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keeu,  Im  attitude  digiiilifd.  If  he  wore  uot  the  ideal  of  a 
RegiiiH  Professor  of  Ili^ttory  at  Oxford,  the  blame  must  lie 
with  tliu«e  whu  Hp]>uiutcd  him,  nut  irith  liiuuielf.  It  in  as 
a  mail  uf  lettera  lie  imule  liiu  mark,  gotHl  ur  bad,  iu  Kii^lUb 
literature,  aud  it  itt  a:*  a  man  of  letters  he  mui^c  ultimately 
be  judged'. 

Powell  id  there,  after  his  woat,  ti'yiug  to  say  a^  much 
good  a»  he  uaii  for  one  whom  tie  diidikOH  and  ilinitniHtH,  but 
betraying  the  strain  im  Ins  charity.  He  never  cared  for 
Froudo's  style,  aud  tlie  utmost  he  could  say  for  it  waa  tiiat 

no  antholo^st  of  the  future  will  feel  juHtified  in  rcfut*ing 
to  admit  'sftccinicns'  culled  from  Mr.  Froude'a  writing 
among  their  examples  of  characteristic  '  Victorian "  proee. 
If  good  judges  uiay  be  trusted,  the  one  work  uf  his  that  is 
certain  t«  survive  is  the  n[M(logue  in  which  ho  haH  best  dis- 
played his  picturesqne  talents.  To  have  written  one  work 
that  ia  of  jjernmnent  literarj-  worth  is  surely  not  to  have 
lired  in  vain '. 

This,  no  doubt,  ia  extreme :  Powell  may  have  been 
wari)ed  here  by  his  engriwisnit-nt  with  the  purely  scientific 
ricw  of  histoi-j-,  and  by  his  suspicion  of  the  writuig  of  history 
conitidcrcd  as  a  fine  art^  And  there  is  little  sign  as  yet  of 
any  sympathy  with  the  general  attitude,  patriotic,  impcrial- 
iBtic,  emiscrvative,  of  Froude.  We  shaU  see  liow  in  the 
next  ten  years  Towell's  own  bent  in  thia  direction  came 
out  or  deepened.  Tims  he  was  afterwards  led  to  make 
certain  concessions,  thougli  his  language  bocomee  stronger 
as  to  Fronde's  methoils ;  and  at  thi>(  point  may  be  quoted 
a  subsequent  letter  where  the  change  appears. 

To  J.  B.  YeuU.  Jan.  ft,  1902. 

I  have  never  'defended'  Fronde.  I  said  his  theories 
were  generally  right  but  defended  by  lie*. ...  I  don't  like 
hU  style,  it  is  journalistic  and  slipsliud,  but  It  is  im- 
mensely admired  by  journalists  (wrongly).  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  his  hoiifsty,  save  thia,  that  he  did  his  work  well 

'  Manrhfjt-.r  (htardiftn,  Oct  22,  1P94. 

*  Ifitrf.,  The  'apologtic'  iimy  be  A  Sidtnp  at  a  Rniltea^  Station, 
flnt  piililiihed  in  Frtuer  (lb97)  anil  then  in  Slmrt  Sludiet,  vol.  tr. 
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at  Oxford,  and  gave  good  Iw^tiiPts,  am!  generally  did  his 
duty  even  irhen  he  was  not  in  good  Ueallli.  I  don't  think 
he  was  fUshotie«L  He  did  care  for  liis  ideas,  but  (Hkc 
your  friends  the  .TesnitH)  he  hnlstoi-ed  np  what  he  t<H)k  for 
truth  with  lieet.  I  never  Hked  liiiu,  but  I  don't  want  to 
Judge  him  unfairly  or  nrgustly. 

The  foelinK  that  Gardiner  nhoidd  l>e  offcrcti  the  chair 
was  geneml ;  but  he  felt  tliat  his  pi-oper  M'ork  would  bo 
interrupted,  and  decHtie*).  A  movement  then  grew  in 
Oxford  in  favour  of  Powell,  which  proved  succcssfiil.  He 
was  now  forty-four.  His  labour  with  Vigfisson  had  spread 
hi«  reputation  among  HchuiarM  who  attended  tu  Icelandic. 
Rut  the  inipoi-tanee  of  the  aubject  wan  Rtill  little  under- 
stood ;  and  his  work  had  been  as  much  literary  aa  hlBtorical. 
He  had  written  a  volume  '  for  the  middle  fomw  of  schools ', 
which  did  not  reHcmble  a  piece  of  hiHturical  inquir}'  on 
tho  great  scale,  though  behind  it  lay  the  toil  we  havo 
recorded.  He  had  never  ofliciidly  taught  history  at  Oxford 
at  all,  except  during  the  brief  himjII  at  Trinity,  when  he 
was  supposed  to  have  ^led,  and  except  when  he  had 
lectured  a^  deputy  during  Freeman's  absence  in  Sicily. 
Ho  had  also  in  IHHd  finished  Freeman's  course  on  the 
Baycux  Tapestry.  He  had  had  private  pupihi  at  Christ 
Church  in  historj*,  where  he  waa  lecturer  in  law.  Nor 
was  he  known  to  be  busy  with  any  definite  task  except 
Oriffiites.  He  had  not  made  public  his  clear-cut  theory 
tm  to  tho  province  of  bistor>'  and  its  divorce  from  ethics. 
He  was  not  known  to  lecture  well.  His  gifta  for  organi- 
zation, academic  politics,  and  the  fray  of  committees  tverc 
even  less  apparent.  He  had  no  zeal  for  examination  re- 
sults and  labels.  He  wan  unobtrusive,  and  regarded  the 
luitt  for  promotion  and  social  impurtaiice  as  a  dull  comedy. 
The  reading  public  hardly  knew  of  his  existence,  except 
through  his  little  manuals  for  children.  Many  of  his 
fellow-historians  in  Oxford  might  have  considered  them- 
selves as  rivals  for  the  Rogius  chair.  Yet,  when  it  was 
known  that  Gardiner  would  not  come  forward,  there  was 
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a  kind  of  Hcclanmtiun  Hnu>itj<  them  in  Powell's  fevour. 
Public  opinion  already  marke<l  liiiii  fur  a  future  pnifossor ; 
and  t-he  witth  fur  tiia  appointment,  lilmuld  Oanliner  refits^ 
was  ^leral,  if  not  miiverwtl 

His  Icaniing  was  already  Muinethin^  uf  a  legend.  It 
Htreained  out  in  liia  talk  a8  from  an  uiupienclmblc  spring. 
Ever)*  one  could  learn  from  liira ;  it  waa  clear  that  he  had 
in  his  head  the  material  for  many  books.  He  won  already 
known  a«  a  counsellor  and  int^pirer.  If  he  cuuld  not  drive 
and  drill,  he  could  guide  and  encnumge.  He  could  find 
historians,  whether  or  no  he  wrote  hlstoricH.  If  lie  was 
not  a  committee -man  bom,  be  g»Tc  »ound  advice,  be  had 
liberal  vicwn  on  policy  and  reform.  His  gift8  would  have 
their  right  scope,  if  he  found  leisure  and  recugiution. 
Moreover  he  waM  a  n)an  to  work  with ;  pal)mbly  Hinj^le- 
minded,  amenable  to  reason,  void  of  naRuniption,  IVee  from 
craze;  His  play  of  mind  and  sympathy  was  surprising ; 
men  felt  it  radiating  from  some  Hource  that  was  denied  to 
themselves.  Ue  was  full  uf  the  unforeseen,  of  cruss-Iighte, 
he  WRR  always  growing  and  leaving  himself  behind.  Alto- 
gether, he  waB  the  man  for  tlie  place,  he  was  the  biggest 
man  available.  Oxford  society  is  a  sensitive  web ;  it 
reaponds  to  influence  of  this  kind,  even  when  it  only 
partly  understands  it.  Some  words  from  an  obituary  note 
on  Powell  may  he  given  ui  iUustratiou. 


All  through  the  early  part  of  his  cai-eer,  York  Powell, 
though  not  oflleially  ncciipied  in  teaching  history,  had 
been  the  chief  influence  amongst  the  younger  studenta 
and  teachers  uf  history  in  Oxford.  Some  of  us  who  were 
young  graduates  in  the  eighties  rememlxjr  him  aa  a  fre- 
quent cliairman  at  the  mcctinga  of  the  now  long  defunct 
Uistoriatl  Seminar,  an  Essay  Hociety  in  which  both  senior 
and  junior  men  totik  iiait.  On  these  evenings,  though  the 
art  of  set  speech -making  was  not  that  in  which  he  excelled, 
he  brought  tuguther  Mhat  was  valuable  in  the  preceding 
discussion,  ajid  his  alertness  of  mind  and  astonishing  rouge 
of  information  enabled  him  invariably  to  throw  new  light 
upon  tlie  matter  before  us.     One  occasion  may  be  men- 
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tioned.  Tlie  subject  was  the  contest  Iwtween  Henry  11 
and  8t  Thoninti.  Few  topicit  cnulrl  lie  Rn])poRed  to  Appeal 
less  to  Powell's  choice.  Yet  when  the  pa[ier  vmn  rciui  and 
the  talk  ended  he  »at  in  judgement  and  summed  up  with 
masterly  ea^^c  and  knowledge.  On  one  at  least  who  was 
present  lifet  stJitemont  of  the  nrch  hi  shop's  case  left  an 
enduring  impression  for  its  appreciation  of  niotirea,  and 
for  its  insight  into  the  deeper  principles  nnrierijing-  the 
strujtKlc.  The  fact  deacrvcs  recording,  for  Powell's  mind 
vi-aa  so  keen  to  feel  the  life  and  movement  of  evenU — how 
men  looked,  and  (jilkcd,  and  dressed — that  one  sometimes 
thonjfht  there  was  no  room  loft  for  an  interest  in  prlnci- 
ple?s  Anfl,  indeed,  the  tinier  when  he  showed  thitt  interest 
were  uot  common '. 

An  historian  was  Prime  Minister  at  the  moment,  and  had 
the  (Erection  of  the  Crown  appointment.  Lord  Uoseber/s 
offer  came  in  an  envelope  which  in  the  expert  opinion  of 
Mr.  Heath,  Powell'H  devoted  little  elderly  dim-eyed  *  scout ', 
mimititakably  cootaiiicd  a  tradetuiiaii's  bili  It  therefore 
did  not  invite  attention.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  put 
behind  the  clock  (another  version  says  in  a  top  boot), 
along  with  other  bills,  and  lay  unopened  for  a  fortnight. 
Tiicn  an  inquiry  from  the  I^remier's  private  secretary 
brought  the  document  to  light. 

Theoiforfora  while  alarmed  Powell's  modesty.  He  was 
not  elate.  He  was  little  satisfied  with  what  he  had  already 
done,  and  was  not  sure  of  his  fitness  for  euch  an  office. 
Hedijsliked  public  appearances,  and  hi»  native  ^elf-mistrust 
was  not  easily  laid.  Money  profit  was  hardly  in  question. 
The  income  of  the  chair,  nomfaially  £000,  was  much  di- 
minished by  the  shrinkage  of  the  rents  of  the  endo^vment. 
Throughout  his  tenure  it  averaged  about  i?GOO.  The 
beuefsctioits  of  Mr.  Rliodes  to  Oriel  ^  College,  of  which 

'  (htford  Magazine,  Hay  18, 1D04  (onsignod). 

•  Mr.  Ij.  I..  Price,  of  Oriel,  tuui  boen  potnl  onongh  to  furnish  iho  detail. 
The  normal  pay  would  have  bpfln  £.:^(^  from  the  I'niverstty  oh«fft, 
.£200  from  thft  cnllc}^  m  'onHimry  follow",  aiid  £400  more  from  the 
«>IIpg»  out  of  its  oorpomtp  reTcnaea :  .EiKM)  in  all.  Bat  a^coltonil 
ftietremi  perforco  reduced  the  i!200  to  au  avenge  of  j£lOO.  and  the 
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Powell  now  fK.>camc  a  '  proftwaor  fellow ',  and  his  ticn  witli 
which  will  he  chronideci  m  another  chaptor,  came  in  tho 
last  year  of  his  life  ;  they  would  indirectly  linve  given  him 
the  fiill  professor's  income,  bat  he  did  not  live  loug 
enough  to  eiyoy  thia  improvement  for  a  ycnr.  Tims 
Powell  would  be  little  riehcr,  if  &t  all,  fur  the  pi-efemient ; 
but  he  would  be  freed  from  teaching  the  alphabet  of  law. 
He  would  be  richer  in  leisure :  he  could  not  refuse  the 
chance  of  greater  influence  and  conceiitratiotL  Ho  there- 
fore accepted  tho  offer,  but  bin  enduing  letters  show  in 
what  mnnd  he  <Hd  sa 

To  one  friend  Iio  wrote : 

Very  many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter,  which  baa 
encouraged  me.  I  often  dcmimired  over  my  worlc.  I  felt 
it  was  so  far  below  what  it  might  bare  been,  but  1  was  so 

f rested  with  work  and  want  of  leisure:  but  I  did  what 
could. 


To  another : 

I  was  never  ambitious,  and  T  never  thonght  this  post 
would  have  been  offered  me,  and  1  hesitJit«d  a  gottd  deal 
over  taking  it,  and  I  hope  1  decided  right.  I  ant  glad,  at 
all  events,  you  think  sa 

To  another,  Professor  Thomas  of  Haverford  College : 

It  has  been  an  anxiety  as  well  as  a  happiness,  and 
a  deep  regret  to  me— this  appointment.  My  wife,  whom 
it  would  most  have  pleivsed,  is  no  longer  with  ns.  Her 
death  has  made  my  bouse  very  different,  and  my  life  too. 
You,  who  Raw  her,  will  know  this  even  from  the  ahort 
visit  you  paid  ua  [in  tfi'tG]. 

£400  to  n  flxerl  mm  nt  £S00 :  the  autlinritiLU  burtn^  ixiwrr  to  make 
tUs  latter  re^lnotion  if  certwn  otlwr  claims  in  their  vipw  took  priority  : 
Afl,  owing  to  the  dwindlod  rents,  had  to  be  tho  cn«e.  Towell,  it  slioiUd 
b«  added,  watt  rt^llcrcd  from  port  of  tho  stAtutorv  number  of  lecttirM 
awlu^  to  Hiijt  iiui>!)iUty  uf  tlie  college  to  make  up  the  fiill  incoiae,  and 
wai  plawd  on  tho  footinp,  as  rygardB  that  nnniV«or,  of  profcwoffi  vhoeo 
stipend  is  un  B  luwur  if{.-(iJo.  (In  iiict,  be  lectured  oftener  than  b^  this 
arraogumoDt  was  iiccei^ary.) 
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To  Tf.  L.  MeUersh. 


Chmt  Hmrch.  Dec.  27, 18M. 


h 


I  like  tlic  lettera  immensely  and  rctimi  them.  The 
picture  of  tlic  iiufortiniiitc  youth  takiiij;  a  header  in  hii; 
clothes  i^  beautiful,  and  would  eiilarffe  finely  on  a  magic- 
laiitorn  screen.     You  rnui^t  keep  these  carefully. 

I  am  vei'y  glad  of  hanng  been  any  iisc  to  you,  for 
one  despairs  sometimes  of  being  any  use  at  all.  T 
should  lilie  to  sec  the  versea  C.  liked  the  Icttcnt  and 
laujfhcd  over  them  Tiicrrily.  I  am  glad  llowitt's^  book 
is  appreciated  It  is  a  geiu  in  its  way.  and  a  good  way 
too.  Yonr  congratuIatiouB  1  thank  yim  for,  and  I  only 
hope  that  ten  years  hence  t  may  be  able  to  congratulate 
myself. 

My  love  to  thcs  Urllng  Smiths. 

I  am  most  glad  you  arc  making  yourself  twefnl  to  other 
people.  Il  is  a  fine  piece  of  education,  and  if  you  help 
poor  folk  to  help  themselves,  it  is  a  great  gaiu.  Try  to 
get  at  the  young  ones :  they  arc  more  plastic,  and  may 
be  materially  aesiut4:d  both  in  bead  and  belly. 

I  can't  write  more  now,  but  I  wish  you  many  happy    ' 
years  (and  liappinesH  is  largely  uf  uur  u^n  building  or 
destroying)  iuid  good  fortune,  and  lut^  of  jolly  children 
of  your  own. 


To  Sidiu^y  Lee. 


Oiriid  Cbnn-ii,  Pec.  S4,  1894. 
I  value  your  verdict.    You 


Your  letter  is  very  kind. 
have  done  a  mighty  work  for  English  historj',  and  T  envy 
the  feeling  of  satiwfaction  with  which  you  can  look  back 
on  HO  many  well-siient  hours.  You  are  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor in  London,  whoever  may  be  at  Oxford ;  ffratia  DH 
if  not  ffjfttift  Keginae. 

I  wUl  come  with  pleasure,  8th,  7.45,  at  Reform  Club. 
I  am,  yours  faithfully. 

You  must  let  me  write  lui  article  for  you  sumo  time, 
so  that  my  name  be  in  the  Liber  Vitae. 

To  T.  H.  Warren.  Bedford  Tark,  Dec  24, 18M. 

I  think  your  letter  is  one  of  the  kindest  1  have  had. 
I  have  thought  of  the  [Horace]  ('lub,  and  1  have  often 
thought  of  Vigfiisson  and  FreemaiL     1  had  a  good  deal  of 

'  For  the  Kllmioiis  iu  tliw  k-tter  to  Howitt>  boijs'  Vountrn  Book, 
audtfithu  vvntuHiuul  picture  b;  ActuId,K;(.'Mr.  Mi-llunili'srvuiiuisceDCCfl 
va  |ip.  1Q6-7. 
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hesitaiM^  over  the  matter,  and  1  hope  I  did  rijrht  in  deciding 
an  1  have  done.  It  is  a  jtrave  matter  to  fulluvr  men  like 
Freeman  and  StuhlM,  iind  1  know  how  grave  my  short- 
coniinsr*  arc,  hut  1  have  put  my  hand  to  phjw,  and  mwat  do 
niy  level  lieMt  niiyhuw. 

The  kindnet»  of  my  friends  hearteitH  me  np  on  utie  Hide, 
but  frightens  me  on  the  other,  and  I  kiiow  I  i^Iiall  need 
their  indulgence  more  often  than  1  can  earn  tht-ir  applause. 

1  wish  Vim  many  hap])y  New  Year*  and  a  Imppv  Xmas, 
ami  am  thanking  you  for  your  kind  letter  vei*y  heartily. 
Ynnrs  faithfully. 

(hie  inlial)itant  of  Oxford  whom  Powell  held  in  special 
regard  was  \\\i>.  Mend  Mr.  William  Hines,  whom  he  would 
call  'one  of  the  uKJat  seugible  men  in  the  place'.  Hines 
lived  by  sweeping  chinuieyw,  and  also  by  the  profession 
of  a  herbaliHt :  but  his  true  calling  wh»  politicH  and 
orator}*.  He  was  at  first  an  'old  nuliud',  and  consorted 
with  nuUcal  dons  and  cittzens ;  but  latterly  he  inclined 
to  socialism.  He  had  a  fiery  sympathy  with  country 
folk  ami  the  poor,  and  plenty  of  sharp  practical  sense. 
A  bom  speaker  of  the  oiien-air  kind,  his  changeful  metallic 
voice,  mobile  hairless  fFice,  with  strange  sagacious  wrinkles 
that  seemecl  to  have  been  gathered  in  the  elf-world,  and 
clear  gray-blue  eyes,  were  known  on  the  village-greeiis 
and  platforms  round  about    To  him  Powell  wrote  ; 

Dec.  2d,  I8&4. 

My  hearty  thanks  for  your  kind  letter,  and  my  best 
wishes  for  you  and  yours  during  the  coming  year  and 
many  to  follow. 

I  hope  1  shall  be  able  to  f^ll  the  post  without  lowering 
the  standard  of  «ork  that  men  like  Freeman  led  us  to 
expect  froHi  it.  There  is  one  thing  certani ;  it  will  in 
no  way  diminish  our  friendship. 

^[r  1  lines  lioil  put  together  a  pemiy  garland,  Smiya  qf 
Lahour,  collected  out  of  poets  fi-om  Shelley  to  William 
Morris :  and  before  reeuming  I'owells  letters,  the  preface 
that  he  wrote  for  it  ia  Hines'»  behalf  may  bo  rescued 
here: 
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This  little  book  of  songs  haa  been  put  together  for 
labouring  men  and  women.  It  will  give  thciu  song»  to 
witg  at  meetings,  at  W(trk  ami  borne,  and  ttie  music  for 
each  bit  of  ver^e  hero  win  be  easily  got ;  many  of  the 
tunes  arc  known  to  nearly  cveiy  cliild. 

Some  tiny  the  compiler  hoijea  to  put  togotlier  a  bigger 
book  witli  more  eiongR,  and  some  good  jjiecea  that  will 
do  to  recite ;  but  meantime  he  hoiHw,  and  he  haa  some 
reason  to  believe,  that  thipi  little  book  vn\]  Ik'  welcome. 

It  is  time  labouring  folkis  had  their  sung-lwuk.  There 
18  no  other  way  of  keeping  up  gonil  fellnwRhip  and 
brotherhood  1>ctwccn  labonnng  folk  than  by  song  and 
musia  Tliere  arc  plenty  of  songs  of  p]ca«nre,  and  of  war, 
and  of  religion :  wny  should  there  not  bo  more  Songs  of 
Ijibour  ? 

The  men  who  wrote  the  Hongs  in  this  little  book  were 
of  many  ditforcnt  classes,  plowmen  and  gentlemen,  artists 
and  whottl masters,  authors  and  labouring  men,  but  they 
all  alike  liave  felt  that  those  Avho  toil  in  England  ha?e 
not  as  yet  the  just  recompense  for  their  Imncst  labour, 
and  they  have  all  alike  felt  that  if  those  that  toil  are 
but  true  to  eacli  other  and  to  their  hopes,  there  is  let 
assuredly  a  gouii  time  coming  in  England  for  them ;  and 
the  compiler  eantestly  hopes  that  the  guud  time  amy  come 
soon,  and  that  this  little  book  niay  w  of  some  Help  to 
bring  it  by  putting  ho^Je  and  independence  into  working 
I>eople's  miiuR' 

Thin  descnption  of  the  authors  of  the  songs  might 
express  the  variety  of  Towell's  friendships :  the  next  letter 
is  to  Bishop  (.'reightoiL 

It  is  good  of  you  to  spare  time  to  write  me.  I  feel 
the  burden  I  have  chosen  to  take  up  is  a  heavy  one, 
and  must  be.  1  don't  enter  on  my  path  with  any  other 
feeUng  than  that  of  hoping  to  make  a  few  students  at 
Osfoi-d,  to  go  on  M-ith  the  work  you  and  Stubljs  and 
Freeman  and  Oardii>er  have  done  and  arc  doing.  You 
have  helped  tis  at  ( Oxford  so  unich :  1  am  sure  the  Enf/.  H.  R. 
ia  doing  good,  and  but  for  yon,  Poole  and  I  coidd  never, 
r  think,  have  put  the  thing  through. 

1  should  never  have  accepted  this  post  if  T  ootild  have 

'  Lahovr  ^ng*  /vt  th>t  U»e  qf  Workiwj  Men  and  Women. 
OomjnlQd  by  William  iliiiot.     Ono  PoDuy.     Atrin^oji.    []Btf3.] 
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persuaded  Gardiiicr  to  have  taken  it,  but  lie  fouud  it 
vouJd  be  incompatible  witJi  hia  work. 

J  wisli  vuii  wt'ie  uut  a  bUliop,  hut  teaching  history  by 
word  of  mouth  cvcrv  now  anrl  then  aa  well  as  by  book. 
You  are  the  kind  of  iiieal  Oxfnnl  men  look  for  a*t  profeswor. 
I  have  no  claim  on  the  Historic  ISIuhc  Have  that  which 
a  charmed  and  iusciuated  euitor  ima^nea  he  has  on  a 
beautiful  liuly. 

life  is  pretty  full  of  humour,  but  I  feel  this  work  before 
[me]  M  Heriuiiij,  and  1  hojie  I  have  done  right  t^)  take  it 
up.  I  tried  to  decide  honestly.  Van  Imve  always  Mhu\m 
dymuathy  for  me :  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  that  I  isball 
aeea  it  more  now  than  ever :  for  though  I  duti't  much  care 
what  my  enemies  say,  I  do  care  about  my  friends'  opinion 
rerj-  much. 

Pardon  my  long  letter,  and  the  awkward  way  I  put 
things  that  I  would  fain  x>ut  well,  and  believe  me,  youra 
very  gratefully. 

To  IlerhfTt  Greene, 

These  to  hta  singular  good  ftnend  Mr.  Herbert  Greene 
his  poore  tiervant  to  command  and  well-wiaber  seudeth. 

Amice  mi  quia  mihi  ini[KisHibile  est  ante  et  rationa- 
bUiter  ct  sapientins  tibi  rwponderc,  I  Ijetakc  myaelfe 
to  our  good  commone  tung  in  the  w*''  1  haue  more  HkiU, 
bowbeit  the  meaKure  thereof  be  but  of  a  modemtion  ;  and 
chiefly  nud  at  the  inception  of  this  myne  humble  pistyl 
I  would  thank  thee  hartily  for  thy  gotKllie  picked  phraacH 
and  choice  Ciceroiiity  of  Uityne  (in  the  w'*  aurely  I  envy 
thy  attainment  and  exceeding  rediuess)  employed  in  my 
poore  belialf,  a  thing  ccrtainlie  of  greatc  honour  to  me, 
and  to  my  fi*icnds  moste  exceeding  pleasant  And  next 
I  would  exhort  thee  diligentlie  to  flee  all  public  readings 
and  di»covrt4C8  at  large  and  inaugnniliticral  ceremonies^ 
aud  I  do  herel>y  charge  thee  not  to  present  thyself  on 
any  occasion  when  I  am  compelled  by  the  dutieu  of  my 
cathedral  post  (if  a  man  may  im)  Hjieak)  to  harangue  them 
that  ahall  come  to  me  by  reaaou  of  youtbe,  follie,  idle 
cariosity  and  inquisition  (motives  uuworthie  of  thy  true 
and  Klinyamatic  Hnpiencc  and  virtuouH  philosophies  I 
charge  thee,  I  say,  to  void  and  quit  and  withhold  thee 
from  that  place  and  time.  For  surely  there  he  times 
when  the  inner  doctrines  may  be  in  private  fltly  dittcvstted 
and  treated  between  maisters,  Buch  as  thou  and  I  be, 
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whereas  for  the  unlcrned  and  IcwofI  much  Kniwrfluity 
uf  tipeche  is  ueedXuI,  and  thut  pitliie  laoouiBiuus  that 
ravklied  tliti  tioulu  of  I'lulurch,  and  thu  iiiuri!  delicate 
wprite  of  Plato  himself,  cantiot  bo  ased  or  aimed  at 

Thirdly  I  would  commend  thee  freelie,  my  friend,  iu 
that  in  uljedieuee  lu  tliat  bubtile  and  exquimte  puenio 
of  the  maister  physician,  l-Yaucia,  thou  art  MtudiuusUe 
giveu  to  the  [larfyte  iuid  putient  occuiiatioii  uud  diversion 
of  hiill-ph)y.  without  wlilch  indeed  the  En^litjliinaii  doth 
shortly  wither  and  perish  miserably,  or  by  HU|K;rfluity 
r>f  nurture  take  flesh  and  fall  into  a  Hubtipherie  or  toplike 
funn  that  is  greevouH  to  behold  and  tiresome  lo  him  that 
is  BO  clothed  about  with  a  too  solid  aud  extenuve 
mortality. 

Wherefore,  my  gomi  friend,  coniinendatiou,  exhortation, 
and  detlaratiou  of  gratitude  beins  the  three  ix>int«  of 
my  diBeoui-sing,  ami  they  Iming  iierformed  duly,  my  subject 
is  aH  it  wei*e  ^Ifilleil,  and  my  pen  may  cease  her  hibour. 

But  ere  Hhe  be  left  to  her  rcBt,  i  would  bid  thee  not 
place  thy  hopes  touching  me  too  highe.  This  charge  is 
no  light  one  that  I  have  taken  upon  me.  and  I  am  a  man 
to  whom  an  ant  is  a  burden,  though  my  will  Im;  goode. 
And  these  thiuges  I  tell  thee  lest  thou  by  expecting  great 
thinges  should  despise  the  small  profites  that  haply  may 
come  of  my  long-cnntimicd  toiles  and  laljonree. 

And  Ro  I  praye  Go<l  have  and  holde  thee  m  his  safe 
keeping — thy  froudo  F.  York  Powell. 

Froni  my  poor  House  at  Christ  Ch*.  thid  27th  of 
December.  [isy4] 


To  Wilfrid  ScaiCtn  Blunt  Chriat  Clinpfth,  Jan.  14.  1895. 

Your  letter  has  given  me  great  pleasure.  I  have  such 
respect  fur  your  beautiful  work,  that  a  kind  letter  from 
you  has  a  real  value  to  m&  (  think  you  liavo  many 
greater  claims  t«  the  post  I  hold  than  I  have,  for  you 
liave  been  making  hint<iry  and  pre;iching  it,  while  I  have 
only  been  i*escarchiiig  into  the  far  pnat :  but  I  have  not 
forgotten  to  read  every  word  I  could  flud  that  you  hare 
nubliahed,  and  if  I  could  get  a  year's  free  time  I  would 
ft'jini  Arabic.  Eastern  things  have  a  great  tiuciuatJoii 
for  me.  I  get  hold  of  anything  Arabic  or  l*ersian  that 
is  traiislatetf,  and  your  stury  of  the  Mare  yfott  a  boon 
to  me.     I  hope  you  will  do  some  more.    The  Arabic  old 
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poetry  seenis  to  me  exceedingly  bentitifril,  and  the  prose 
romances  ure  more  like  my  own  ScniidiiiaTinti  Snf^^  than 
any  other  form  of  literature  is,  and  I  naturally  take  great 
picaflurc  in  them.  One  of  my  hopes  is  that  some  one  will 
give  us  a  iK^nntifiil  Knglish  verition  of  the  Kitah-nl-Aghani, 
which  seems  to  me  one  of  the  great  things  in  all  literature. 

Poor  old  Potiphar !  I  am  nfniid  I  Rvmpathize  more 
with  Zulcikhft  than  with  him  or  JoFicph.  It  is  pretty 
of  the  Teut<inic  )>oets  to  give  her  satisfaction  in  the  end 
and  'reutiinii  with  the  licloved '.  She  is  a  little  harshly 
treated  (as  was  inevitable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
narrator)  in  the  Bible. 

It  must  be  delicious  in  Kgjiit  now.  We  have  had  more 
light  than  we  have  had  for  years  in  winter,  tho»e  last 
monthti,  but  eold  and  wind  lately,  and  evou  the  finent 
winter  here  i»  but  a  paU'  Ixviuty  to  tlie  southem  warmth. 

I  don't  know  if  yon  know  how  many  of  the  young  men 
H'ltnire  and  cherish  your  work.  I  am  always  cuiuing  aeruti.'^ 
them.  I  think  the  Prcteiis  8c*iuence,  F^sfhtrr,  the  Bitfi- 
fighttr,  the  poem  on  your  home  iu  England  where  you  and 
your  daughter  arc  together,  arc  the  favunrites  .  .  . 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  glad  I  should  be  to  see  yon 
at  OxfoM,  where  I  have  a  room  at  your  service,  with 
such  rough  fare  and  quarters  au  C'ollegeti  supply.  Again 
thanking  you  for  your  kind  expressions,  I  am,  yours 
faithfully. 

The  next  letter  was  written  to  Mra.  J.  H.  dreen  \\\ 
reference  to  a  proposed  memorial  to  her  husband '.  The 
closing  sentences  give  an  idea  of  Powell's  more  than  ever 
crowded  da^'B.  Uc  waa  Ermnging  his  new  work  as  pro- 
fessor. 

Christ  Church,  Jan.  23, 1695. 

The  beat  memorial  for  Bodley  woulil  lie,  1  think,  either 
a  picture  (engraving  or  other)  taken  hi  life,  or  a  medallion 
or  low-relief  jjorti-ait  A  bust  is  an  awkward  thing  to 
pince  in  a  good  light,  and  take»  much  ])lace  in  a  librar}', 
»<►  that  the  temptation  U  to  put  it  up  high,  out  of  a  true 
light  A  medallion  or  low-i-elief  modelled  in  clay  or  ca«t 
in  bron?,e  is  easily  well  plaec<l  and  seen.  It  is  usually 
better  not  life-size  for  the  kind  of  object  you  have  iu 

'  ProjVtwi  taskef  in  huutjur  of  J.  K.  Grwn,  to  be  <terigDCHl  fejr 
Mr.  Alfri'd  Oilliert,  tlie  ticnlptor;  tbe  idea  wrb  Dot  carrii>c]  out. 
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view  now — perpetual  exhibition  in  a  famous  historic 
place.  It  call  l>e  mounteil  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  riKim 
f(ir  iii8crii>ti(m  ami  iledicjitiuri,  &c  Such  ii  thiiip  by 
Gilbert  would,  of  coarse,  be  a  treasure  to  Hodley*8 
Librury. 

I  mil  nut  Hjieiiking  oflicially  hi  niiy  way,  of  course. 
I  have  uo  authorit)-.  I  cau  only  tell  you  what  I  think 
myself.  I  am  not  mucli  in  favour  of  memorial  pffrtraifs 
in  oil  (ir  wator-colour;  they  so  easily  lose  the  resemblance, 
while  keeping,  of  course,  a  certain  vague  likeness  tliat  ifl 
only  puzzling.  I  think  a  me<lal  or  the  like  often  more 
successful  I  have  known  atrikhijj;  likeuesses  modelled 
fiwm  photos. 

A  memorial  tablet  1  don't  like  the  itlea  of  A  casket 
to  hold  the  SISS.  with  a  medallion  at  the  t4>p  (not  bigger 
than  this  line  in  ^vidth — the  medallion  I  mean)  would 
do  very  well. 

I  think  you  would  not  need  to  go  to  I'aris  at  all  If 
Gilbert  made  a  medallion  and  designed  a  simple  c-attkct, 
he  would  know  where  the  cast  in  bronze  coulil  bcBt  be 
made.  They  cast  well  in  Italy  na  well  as  Paris,  and 
he  haa  had  great  experience  of  nil  Huch  work,  and  can 
be  trusted  to  know. 

As  to  myself,  I  am  winding  up  arrears,  trying  to  make 
a  fresh  start,  and  tackle  something.  It  ix  a  mistake  to 
think  of  listening  to  me.  I  don't  lecture  well  save  by 
accident  (I  don't  know  whetJier  I  ever  shall)— it  seems 
unreal  to  me,  unless  I  know  that  jicople  care  for  and 
understand  the  subject :  mid  I  don't  know  or  care  aljont 
them,  and  feel  like  hitting  a  pillow.  I  can  talk  [at]  a 
HUiall  lecture  all  right  and  enjoy  it  But  i)ublic  lectures 
are  rather  absurdities  now  that  we  liave  books,  save 
occasionally  to  emphanize  or  expound  somelluiig  into 
whic})  one  puts  one's  personality. 

. . .  They  want  an  organizer  at  Canibi'idgc  who  would 
carry  the  Hchool  over  its  curly  dilliculLies  at  uncc  with 
a  rush,  and  strike  out  an  indei^cndent  line,  and  get  people 
to  like  and  hate  him. 

Your  tliird  point  I  confess  puzzles  me.  Irish  histon'  is 
a  terrible  thing.  The  Irish  hate  the  plain  unvamislied 
truth  about  anything  they  really  love  and  care  for,  and 
those  thiit  cm-u  for  plain  unvarnished  truth  hate  the  Irish 
usually,  and  the  result  is  that  tlic  historians  (like  Ix>cky) 
miss  their  mark   by  their  stiff  attitude.     Yuu  must  be 
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preparwl  for  nbase  in  plenty,  vvljichevcr  side  ymi  take, 
A  ^(mI  hitjtory  uf  luediacvul  Jrelaud  U  really  wanted,  and 
it  iH  Ie8»  a  battle-(^und  ttian  any  utliur  part  of  Irish  hitttury. 
Any  one  who  cares  for  trnth  and  lovcw  the  Irish  and  will 
write  ou  history  does  an  immeutit'  service  to  Irehuid  and 
Knghmd  too,  that  I  am  Kuro  of.  Hut  you  know  all  thia. 
1  can't  advise  you  really.  I  only  know  that  when  1  read 
M'liat  Irishmen  usually  write  (always  excejitiug  Lecky  and 
IVeridergaHt)  about  their  own  country  it  saddens  and 
sickens  me — the  blind  party  spirit,  the  disregard  of  fact, 
the  blat^mt  Hniionms  stuff:  and  one  can  only  get  rid  of 
this  by  haviiig  something  lietter  put  in  il-s  place.  A  history 
of  Ireland  in  three  volumes,  cheap,  and  clear,  and  as 
unprejudiced  as  it  could  be,  would  be  a  boon  (but  it  would 
never  pay,  there  would  be  fierce  attacks  and  wun-y  without 
end)  and  a  true  martyrdom, — a  bearing  witness,  against 
men  and  devils,  of  the  realities. 

Hut  1  think  mediaeval  Ireland  is  safe  titroiitj  ground,  and, 
while  rtearing  away  much  rubbish,  would  give  a  good 
departure  for  later  work. 

Todhunter  has  just  done  a  sketch  of  Sarsfield  he  lent  me 
to  read  in  MS.  It  is  very  good,  especially  in  the  battle- 
l«irt«.  He  has  done  the  Boyne  anil  Aughrim  l»etter  than 
any  one  else  has  yet  done  tl'icni,  tnily,  and  without  being 
blindwl  bv  notions. 

I  hoix'iJ  to  have  seen  yoa  at  Christtniaa,  hut  I  was  first 
choked  with  things  to  be  done,  and  then  got  a  cold  that 
made  me  glad  to  sit  still  a  bit,  and  then  [R.  L.]  Stevenson 
dieil,  Ritd  I  had  a  lot  of  jiupils  to  see,  and  C  to  take  about, 
and  wurk  liere  U)  arrange.  Tlie  time  flew  positively :  but 
I  am  not  forgetful  and  nope  to  aee  you  soon.  .  .  .  Tliis  ia 
a  babyish  lott**r.  full  of  repetition,  &&,bHt  I  think  you  will 
understand  what  I  meau,  though  it  is  talked  rather  than 
written. 

The  laat  letter  may  introduce  some  other  thingH  that 
Powell  wrote  alwut  Ireland  during  these  years.  Ho  loved 
her,  he  came  partly  of  a  sister  nation,  he  answered  swiftly 
to  the  touch  of  Irish  talk  and  fancy,  he  was  one  of  thoge 
Englishmen  wliuiu  Irishmen  more  tlian  tolerate :  some  of 
bis  closest  friends  were  Irish,  and  often  'rebel*.  He  had 
been  all  for  Home  Rule,  aa  we  hare  seen :  woidd  have 
liked,  earlier,  to  'go  over  and  help  PamcU  and  Davitt  all 
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1  can '.  He  had  held  by  l^niell,  uud  had  i-eseiited  Glad- 
stone's abandonment  of  him.  Ho  disliked,  even  with 
passion,  the  Irish  public  men  who  spuke  evil  of  Mrs.  O'Shea, 
and  refiwed  to  speak  to  one  of  tbem.  He  thought  the 
reaction  of  the  Irish  ou  the  KiigUah  genius  beneficent,  and 
we  Ktmll  reprint  his  addri.«a  on  the  Hubjeirt  given  many 
yearft  later.  He  lea-mod  the  Irisli  tongue,  luid  promoted  the 
movement  for  its  furtherance.  a«  well  as  the  revived  study 
of  the  old  literature.  His  trip  through  Ireland  will  be 
described  hei^eafter,  and  the  zest  with  whieh  he  went  every- 
whoi'e.  He  waa  a  good  friend  and  lulnitrer  of  that  country. 
Nor  Wits  he  this  the  letts,  because  to  road  lior  histor}'  and 
to  be  in  Irv^h  com|Kiny  neemcd  to  briuj;  out  .John  Hull  in 
him.  Amougst  ordinai'y  Englishmen  he  seemed  foreign — 
southeru  ur  'Celtic',  with  his  swift  omutiuiis  and  witty 
intnitioiia,  and  ({uick  dark  eyea  But  amount  the  Irish,  a 
stubborn,  underlying,  judicial  tone — that  of  the  liistorian — 
came  out ;  he  paused  and  diftcriminated  sharply.  His 
English  iKitriotism  was  often  ruuH^^d,  and  took  care  of  itself 
well  enough  against  what  he  thought  miHConstruction,  as 
his  letters  of  1901  and  onwards  will  duly  sliow.  Now, 
in  lft95,  he  is  chiefly  anxious  to  have  the  whole  truth 
about  Irish  history,  which  neither  side  had  as  yet  shown 
itself  qualified  to  write.  Some  remarks  put  together  from 
reviews  of  lslJ4—ti  bring  this  point  hocne.  The  flrstof  them 
opens  on  a  constant  text  of  Powell's :  ho  would  hardly  tiilk 
about  'race'  at  all,  and  thought  that  'bogus'  uuiuformcd 
race-theory  is  one  of  the  great  estrangers  of  peoples. 

Much  mischievous  nimsensc  has  licen  talked  alxtut '  race ', 
and  descendants  of  (.Cromwell's  Ironsides  and  James's  Scoteh 
settler!*  have  l»een  credited  with  every  evil  '  Celtic '  quality. 
It  is  not  so  niueh  race  as  circtumstaiicc  that  has  produced 
and  kept  up  the  passionate  elements  in  Irish  thought  and 
feeling.  I7!ts  and  1S42  are  not  so  very  far  otf,  and  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  the  suflerers  of  those  dates  have  bad 
but  short  time  to  learn  forgivcncas  and  forgetliiliiess  ;  and 
the  long  fiiM-ce  land  M'ar  has  hardly  ceased,  and  the  ashes 
of  religious  persecution  are  scarcely  cold- 
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In  another  passage  we  are  at  the  sotirccs  of  his  sympathy : 

.  .  .  Tlie  absurd  fizzle  of  1S4H,  whose  real  heroes  were 
men  like  Davis  and  Mangan,  whose  wonls  are  still  of 
power,  while  the  honest  absurdities  of  Smith  O'Briou  and 
Ferpis  O'Connor  are  justly  fading  int<^  oblivion.  .  .  .  Tho 
[Iris)ij  pcawiiit  has  Iicon  more  cultivated,  more  refined, 
nmre  open  to  tliu  delights  of  iniHfjinutiuii,  luippiLT  in  his 
fomily  relations;  oliiklren  have  led  more  natunil  joyous 
lives,  the  aged  have  been  better  loved  and  more  kindly 
cared  for ;  there  haii  been  le:is  of  the  Mnt>bbery  and  punic- 

Sridc  that  beset  wealthy  communitiea.  The  sour  dull 
ouniess  that  repressed  natural  pleasures  over  whole 
classes  of  the  community  for  uiaiiy  decades  in  this  island 
haa  been  unknown  in  the  Celtic  parts  of  the  sister  isle. 

The  wish  in  the  thinl  iMissage  is  prophetic.  The  Irish 
Text  iSoeicty  is  founded,  Powell  was  one  of  ite  presidents : 
the  movement  has  grown  and  marched  since  he  wrote,  and 
will  be  refen-ed  to  a^in. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  for  the  establishment  of  an  Irish 
Tert  Society?  It  should  publish  in  handy,  clcar-printod 
form  the  unpublished  texts  of  each  division  of  the  tou^ic, 
early,  old,  middle,  and  modem  Irish,  with  versions,  if 
pofisible,  into  plain  Knglisli  or  Latin,  us  may  be  must  con- 
veuient  There  is  matter  enough  uuprinted  to  keep  such 
a  society  going  for  a  century.  It  is  a  dis>frace  to  Irishmen 
that  they  have  neglected  their  own  tongue,  and  coutentod 
themselves  with  tlie  thin  culture  to  be  drawni  from  rhetori- 
cal English  speeches  of  Irishmen  from  the  end  of  the  last 
mid  the  early  years  of  this  century,  and  with  a  few  verse 
trant<lations  that  smother  half  the  beauties  of  the  original. 
It  is  tlie  alien  and  the  immigrant  in  Erin  that  have  done 
most  of  the  work  that  hna  rendcreil  the  oldest  MSS.  avail- 
able to  us.  It  is  a  Frenchman  who  is  making  the  Irish 
laws  acces-sible  to  the  student  of  ancient  institutions,  and 
an  Knglishnmn  who  has  secured  the  printing  of  unpub- 
lished text'*  and  traditions,  which  Iritih  publin}iers  will  not 
attempt  It  is  no  use  disputing  where  tbc  fault  licin  for  all 
this,  if  it  is  not  being  bettered  No  amount  of  l>oanl 
schools  or  material  prosperity  will  mate  up  for  the  loss  of 
tho  wetdtli  of  beauty  and  true  culture  that  vaa  wrapi>ed 
up  in  the  old  poem^  ami  tnulitions  that  arc  dying  out 
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perforce  M-itli  the  old  tongue.  .  .  .  [But]  *  the  daif  of  stonii 
)8  nut  the  flay  of  tliutchiug',  and  tho8e  who  care  for  the 
Irish  tonjtitc  must  l>cstir  themselves  ere  it  be  too  late.' 

.  .  .  The  authors  plea  for  the  study  of  the  Celtic  litera- 
ture and  rL'iiiiiinH  in  tliL-(«c  ii^lands,  as  n  fruitful  subject  of 
research  and  as  a  patriotic  duty,  should  be  taken  to  heart 
by  the  X'uivereitiea  of  Waleri,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  n& 
well  as  the  Enu;UHh  UniversiUea,  which  are,  iudeed,  fiir 
more  awake  to  their  duties  in  this  respect  than  those  of 
Oie  Celtic  countinea  ;  witness  l)r.  Kuiio  Meyer's  excullentlj 
edited  texts  and  faithful  triuislatiuns  in  this  very  book.=' 

In  March,  Powell  wuh  sadder  for  the  death  of  Jamea 
Sime.  He  had  suffered  no  8Uch  blow  since  the  loss  of 
A'igl'iissou  six  years  before,  and  was  to  suffer  none  such 
again  till  sis  years  later,  when  he  lost  R  A.  M.  Stevensou. 
These  three  men,  w^hom  he  could  siiaro  perhaps  worst  of 
any,  he  outlived.  The  verses  tliat  are  printed  hereafter 
he  wrote  upon  the  burial  of  Sime,"  His  letters  show  once 
again  how  much  more  tlian  most  men  he  lived  in  his  frieiidfl, 
both  when  they  were  with  him  and  after  they  were  gone. 


To  Oliver  Eltoiu 


April  a,  18116. 


I  have  been  in  much  trouble  about  Sime.  I  miss  him 
dreadfully.  He  M'as  unfailing  in  one's  quandaries  and 
stumblings  in  life,  by  reason  of  his  sym]mt]iy  and  sincerity 
and  his  complete  lack  of  selfishness  of  any  kind.  It  did 
one  good  to  be  with  him,  and  ho  made  one  feel  better 
possibilities  were  in  one  than  one  had  suspected.  I  think 
there  lias  not  any  one  died  in  Hedford  Park  that  will  be 
more  regretted,  or  so  much. 

The  bnrial  was  sad  of  course,  but  not  »o  sad  as  I  feared. 
One  felt  that  the  toil  was  over,  and  one's  mind  was  full  of 
loving  memories  of  the  man.  .  .  .  That  study  of  his,  I  was 

'  Roriew  of  Ponglas  Hydo,  The  Story  qf  G<ieiie  LiUrature,  1885. 
This  uid  tIic  othiT  «:xtrarts  above  arc  from  The  Manch^Mtr  Ouardian. 

»  Review  of  A.  NuU,  T/ie  CeHu:  ikictrine  t^  lUhirlh,  1897. 

*  Powell  also  wrwte  on  liis  fn<-iiil  in  tlift  DtclioMtrif  i^f  yntiunai 
Biogn\pi'if.  vol.  lii,  pp.  2o3--l ;  '  tlv  bml  planiiud  a  history  tif  (Jvmianjr 
vn  a  fairly  big  itralf,  but  the  cliiiinB  uf  hin  vTcrydiiy  work  and  his 
prcmattire  (Jeath  prevented  the  renllyatinn  of  the  sthenic,  for  which 
his  wi<lo  rending  nnd  »iimd  ^dgcmcnt  eminently  quiiliticd  him.' 
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only  in  it  with  him  a  short  time  bnck,  and  he  cheer)*  and 
hearteuing  me  up  over  my  coming  work  at  Oxford,  and 
now  it  iti  all  over.  I  am  gl»(l  you  knew  him  aud  VigfijHsuD. 
Tlicy  were  of  the  Company  of  Truth  and  Charity. 


To  Edward  (Jlodtl 


April  4, 1899. 


I  haven't  liad  hucIi  a  loss  as  8imo  tsiuec  Vifxft'irt^on  died. 
A  fine,  delicate,  8ym]>athctic  man.  A  man  both  pleasant 
and  comfortiuK  to  Vva  friendA  and  full  of  charity  to  alL 
I  never  heard  liim  npeak  ill  of  any  man.  I  misB  him 
terribly.  I  used  to  go  round  to  him  once  a  week  at  lea«t 
when  I  waa  at  home  and  we  talked  on  till  the  small  huunk 
It  wad  good  to  be  with  such  a  nmn.  He  dn^w  the  best 
out  of  one,  saw  the  better  possibilities  in  one,  and  heart- 
ened one  uj).  l^eFkth  'h  busy  dropping  shote,  and  somehow 
picks  the  best  of  our  little  comi»any  first 

The  Booh  of  Enoth  keep  till  its  use  is  fulfilled  to  you. 
The  lUiok  of  JiibiWs  is  coming,  and  there 's  a  good  book 
on  the  origins  of  monachiein.  Philo's  treatise  de  Vita  C'om- 
templativa  (a  beautiful  exiunple  of  keen  Knglii^h  gcholar* 
ship)  by  Conybeare,  just  out  Von  will  find  good  pickings 
in  It,  but  of  course  the  bulk  of  the  book  is  for  professional 
specialists,  and  discussions  of  textual  criticism.  The  pur- 
port of  the  book  is  .striknig.  Kusebius  got  round  it  by  a 
lx>ld  assumption.  The  modem  apologiats  can't  do  that 
now.  Have  you  read  Howorth's  csccllcnt  letter  on  the 
Scptuagint  ?  Ho  has  made  some  dieicoveriea  over  Kzra 
and  the  later  prophets  that  are  of  lasting  moroent 

Isn't  'argon'  and  'helium'  fine?  We  can  make  our 
Oennan  hiends  sit  up  now  and  then.  Yon  can't  help  being 
patriotic  aud  hopeful  over  such  things.  So  much  German 
work  is  shain  and  insincere  whenever  one  tests  it,  and  they 
brag  90  over  their  work-  They  sicken  nio  as  the  Americans 
do.     1  am  getting  more  and  mure  jinga 

Is  Allen  still  frightened  orer  his  book  ?*  I  tried  to  ro- 
assnre  him.  There  is  nothing  new  or  startling  in  it,  but  he 
haa  niatuiged  to  aitch  the  Pliilistine's  ear.  It  is  silly  to 
bother  about  'answering'  his  critics  and  ho  docs  not  do 
it  wclL 

He  is  such  a  good  fellow  and  so  earnest,  and  so  deaf  to 
the  comic  side  of  things  that  he  has  always  an  open  place 
to  be  attacked  in — and  it  hurts  him. 

■  The  Woman  tcho  Did.    By  (inuit  Allen. 
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HaTC  you  read  Emorson's  Blrdu,  Bewfttt,  and  Fhhr*  of 
Ou  Broads  (Nutt)?    It  ia  excellent    ViTwt  daj-s  are  you 

at  UieSavile? 

The  public  lecturer  ia  a  poor  relation  of  the  actor  and 
the  teacher;  theirs,  no  doubt,  are  the  nobler  callinga;  but 
Powell  underestimated  tlie  lecture  aa  a  meanu  of  letting 
light  and  air  into  half-a wakened  or  ntagnant  spirita,     Hia 
own  motire  i>ower  told  at  closer  <)nurtcrH  :  at  this  time  of 
his  life,  it  secmg  to  have  been  dispersed  and  lost  when  he 
faced  the  public.     Eight  jeara  Liter,  his  style  had  gained 
in  authority,  and  his  elocution  in  sIowiichs  and  confidence, 
though  ho  never  had  the  brazen,  i)rufeB<i()nal  front  and 
voice.     He  was  afterwards  able  to  hold  seven  hundred 
Manchester  working-men,  who  are  hai-d  to  pleaMi,  without 
rhetoric  or  eflTort  for  au  hour  and  longer.    The  Sumey  of 
Modern  Hlntory  that  he  wrote  for  those  hearers  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life  is  more  telling  in  amiugement,  and 
has  a  larger  sweep  of  vision,  than  anything  elee  he  did  of 
the  sjinic  kind.     Now,  on  April  25,  1805,  he  hsui  to  give 
his  inaugural  address  as  professor  in  the  Examination 
Schools ;  he  did  not  care  for  the  task.     Fronde  had  ac- 
customed the  Oxford  audiences  to  his  skilful  and  compelling 
perforumnceB,  uito  whicii  he  had  put   his  best-  all  his 
simplicity,  tmnsparcncy,  and  pictorial  skill.     Powell  came 
in  with  a  very  plain  tale :  he  misreckonwl  his  time,  was 
troubled  with  his  notes,  and  stopiwd  abruptly  after  IiiJf 
an  hour.     Oxford  went  away  disappointed  and  baulked ; 
the  lecturer  had  '  not  given  value ' :  he  wai  kno>\'n  to  brim 
over  with  infonnation  and  ideas,  and  hU  hearers  had  come 
largely  for  mental  entertaiiuueut,  for  tUtr<aure.     When 
he  had  Jerked  out  hi.s  canie»tt  advice  that  they  should  look 
to  the  ailemlaring  of  state  pajajra  and  the  exploration  of 
loail  archives,  and  closeti  with  the  eulogy  of  three  rocluBc 
acholora  wliose  names  they  dimly  knew,  they  could  hardly 
believe  that  it  was  all  over.    There  Is  no  aign  that  Powell 
thought  he  had  missed  fire,  unless  it  be  that  he  did  not 
print  the  lecture  in  the  customary  way ;  a  com]ire«se<l 
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ncwi:pnpcr  report  is  all  tliat  rcnuiiiis  of  it ;  wliich  lie  put 
iu  his  Scrap-book  and  hcadefi,  'My  Inaag:ural  of  thirty 
miDutes.'  Read  uow,  we  sec  that  it  sets  forth  clearly  and 
veil,  though  too  briefly,  Iiia  hopes  and  fears  for  historical 
study,  aud  the  t^pirit  in  wliich  lie  wiut  to  eet  about  his 
work  as  pmfciijitor.  The  omifsioiis  are  also  sigiiificiiut 
There  is  no  liiut  of  any  philosophy  of  history,  uo  reference  to 
any  theur>'  on  that  matter,  negcliau  or  Comtist.  Nor, 
again,  is  there  any  tracu  of  the  sharp  opinion,  which  he 
must  already  have  formed,  and  aftcnvarda  uttered  on 
all  occasions,  tliat  history  luks  nothing  to  do  witli  etiiical 
judgement  and  is  a  branch  of  pure  science.  This  opinion 
is  only  latent  in  what  he  says  about  the  reformed  metliods 
of  study.  Nor  does  he  touch  on  the  literary  side  of  Iiia- 
torical  writing.  He  does  not  praise  the  style  of  his  fore- 
runners, nor  does  he  lay  down,  as  afterwards,  that  the 
man  of  letters  as  such  has  no  mor«  to  do  with  the 
historian's  work  tlian  with  the  biologist's. 

Much  of  the  addrcBs'  is  praise  of  persons.  After  a 
tribute  to  Freeman,  it  proceeils  : 

Of  his  successor  it  is  more  difficult  for  me  to  speak,  as 
I  never  knew  I*rofessor  Fronde,  but  1  hope  I  can  appreciate 
his  careless  courage  in  maintaining  his  views,  the  easy 
skill  with  which  he  set  those  views  before  the  public^  and 
the  steady  devotion  he  displayeii  in  the  duties  of  his  office 
among  us  down  to  the  last-  Two,  happily,  are  still  witli 
us;  one,  Mr.  (i<ildwin  Smith,  the  I*anl  Tjonirt  t'onrier  of 
our  times  aud  tongue,  nelf-exiled  ton  long  from  the  spot 
that  knew  Uiui  best ;  and  the  other.  Dr.  Stubbs,  whoso 
gigantic  an<I  persistcrit  work  ranks  with  that  of  Coke,  and 
rtKalls  the  renown  of  our  learned  Bishops  of  old. 

Then,  after  due  honour  paid  to  Gardiner  and  Thomas 

'  The  report  is  io  the  Os/ffrd  CAroniefc,  thenco  coplctJ  Into  The 
Aoademjf  of  May  11.  Tbo  f«Bsaipi»  quoted  in  tiio  text  bavo  b«c&  pat 
btiCfc  from  rc']iurtctl  ttpccch :  lhl»  may  prtipi-rly  \jq  done,  n»  tlio  cxtractt 
fihow  ragns  of  correction  and  flpproval  in  tho  Kcrap-hook.  The  ^Iinle 
is  not  qnote.i,  as  the  Surtvp,  wliich  openil  toI.  ii.  tVm,  may  bo  taken 
to  Mipi-nKcle  it. 
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Aniold,  PoireH  tells  the  Oxford  historians  what  U  required 
of  them : 

First,  I  put  the  absolute  need  of  orderly  collection 
and  registration  of  foots  as  acknowledged  by  all 
students.  We  hiive  lianUy  done,  i>erliapfs  so  uiucli  in 
England  aa  might  be  done  in  this  direction,  thouRh  the 
shelves  which  bear  the  Uovenimeiit  series  and  different 
socicticfl'  publicatioiiB,  and  the  long  ranges  of  that  biggest 
and  most  useful  of  modern  English  histories,  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography/,  might  plead  eloquently  in  our 
favour.  But  much  reniains  to  be  done,  and  no  country 
b  80  rich  in  documents.  Tliuu^nds  of  important  papers 
dating  before  the  Kcfonnaticm  are  aa  yet  uiiealendared 
and  nnread.  Ever}'  year  the  pioneer  work  of  the  His- 
torical Commission  discovers  further  treasures,  and  points 
tho  way  for  workers.  A  few  years'  Hkilled  laliour,  and 
this  va-st  material  might  l»e  rendered  at  least  accessible. 
The  publication  of  a  few  cartularicN.  a  case-book,  and  an 
incomplete  set  of  year-books,  has  largely  rendere^l  possible 
tliat  ^scinating  histor}'  of  English  law  which  has  lately 
done  so  much  honoiu-  to  the  sister  University.  Our 
economic  knowledge  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies is  largely  due  to  those  sturdy  volumes  of  Oxford 
Accounts  which  we  owe  to  Thoi-nld  Rugci-s,  Tlicrc  is  no 
lack  of  power  amongst  na;  what  we  want  is  tho  opportunity 
and  the  oi'gaiiization.  The  crying  want  at  present  is  that 
of  local  archives,  worked  by  trained  scliolars,  and  this  the 
country  might  justly  be  called  upon  to  sn])p1y. 

Two  years  later  we  shall  And  Powell  eaniestly  pleading 
in  detail  for  an  Ecale  dra  Charts,  or  at  least  for  a  modest 
countei-part  thereof,  in  England.  Xow  he  passes  on,  and 
next  calls  on  anthropolog}',  as  the  handmaid  of  history, 
and  as  furnishing  a  mass  of  matter  onee  regarded  as  '  the 
waste  product  of  the  human  mind '.  He  pays  his  tribute 
to  the  work  of  men  like  Mayne,  Lyall,  (Jill,  Oodrington, 
and  Campbell,  who  had  garnered  such  material  from  India, 
from  the  Soutli  Seas,  and  from  tho  Highlands.    To  come 

to  uiiderstjunl  that  in  tlie  jwwt  there  were  people  (and  that 
the  vast  majority  of  jwoplc  living  to^lay  might  be  classed 
with  them),   whose  reasons,   when  they  reasoned,  were 
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entirely  difTcrent  fruin  thotto  that  would  influence  us,  in 
alreatly  to  have  lejirncd  a  valuable  lessini.  The  Middle 
AgcH  arc  further  ofl'from  U8  than  the  second  ociiturj,  aud 
the  Aut^trulian  bh».-k  fcthiw  'm  iiuiiv  aiitic|iic  tlian  the  Par- 
thenon or  even  the  Pvmniidf*.  To  read  tlie  recr>rd«  of  our 
owu  ancestors,  even  in  their  u\vn  handwritiruc.  in  liopeleaii, 
without  we  try  to  undeititand  their  habits  of  life  and  mUid. 
Uotuer  and  AristophancB,  the  Parthenon  and  the  Mycenae 
tombs,  give  U!^  more  knowledge  of  the  lireek  mind  than  we 
can  get  ^>m  any  historian  utoiic,  and  the  papyrus  with  an 
old  folk-tale  lets  us  see  into  the  life  of  the  ancieut  Effyptians 
a«  no  ehmniclu  could  Brotvulf  gives  u»  mure  Kngliah 
Uistorj'  than  Aaser's  Ll/e  of  Aljired. 

BeHidcfl  this  lore,  which  is  'part  of  modem  history,  the 
liistory  of  peoples  nndcr  onr  flag',  there  \*  economic  his- 
tory, aa  in  'the  serried  pages  of  Charles  Booth's  tre- 
mendous study  of  modern  London ' ;  and  the  liistory,  as 
yet  unwritten,  of  the  making  of  the  Empire — of  onr  colonies, 
of  our  Eastern  possessions ;  and  local  history,  and  legal 
history,  and  the  study  of  foi-eign  history  in  England  ;  in 
each  field  he  niunes  the  labourers.  A  single  sentence  is 
given  here  to  the  educatioual  a8[)ect  uf  historj' :  the  idea 
is  worked  out  at  length  in  the  Bangor  address  of  1 902 : 
and  his  Lecture  by  Letter  to  the  boys  of  his  old  school, 
written  a  few  months  later,  is  a  pleasing  sequel. 

As  to  the  educational  aspect  <>f  history,  wliat  we  want 
in  children's  schools  are  Iwoks  on  the  lines  of  PluUirch 
rather  than  Eutiityiiiis,  giving  the  more  salient  |»ersonalitic8 
that  have  made  England  into  a  United  Kingdom  and  built 
up  the  Empire.  I  can  name  no  better  authority  for  this 
opinion  than  that  of  Ocncral  Gordon  and  of  John  Brown 
of  Haj-pcr's  Vcrry. 

Of  the  Oxford  School  of  History,  in  whose  struggles  he 
has  borne  a  part,  he  only  says  that  be  will  say  nothing. 
He  ends  with  his  word  of  public  honour  to  his  three 
friends: 

To  the  living  I  hope  I  have  already  acknowledged  my 
debt,  but  there  arc  those  whom  I  would  fain  have  t^ianked 
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t<Hlay — my  comrade,  Richard  Shute,  most  feithfiil  of 
critics* ;  my  friend,  JameB  Siine,  ever  suggestive  and  8}Tn- 
[lathetic ;  and  my  nut8ter,  tiudbmnd  Vi^uHBon,  of  whom  I 
may  six-ak  as  lu«  diKcipIcs  spoke  of  the  saije  «^f  old.  that  of 
the  iTM;n  they  liad  kimwri  he  w;i«  the  best,  the  >vi-sest,  and  the 
mo«t  mat ;  all  three  men  alike  in  tlieir  uiitiriiiy:  iluvotion 
to  and  zeal  for  that  Truth  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Irisli 
proverb,  is  '  the  historian's  food '. 

We  can  aee  Poweir:^  fuller  mind  concerning  the  scope 
and  methods  of  hiiitory  in  another  address  that  he  gave, 
about  a  year  later,  at  tlie  first  meeting  of  the  now  Uni- 
versity College  in  Reading.  He  strongly  approved  of  this 
inatitution  and  it»  pnriKfsttss.  The  University  Extenaiun 
systtim,  with  all  its  faults  and  occasional  big  words,  coni- 
mandeil  his  prescient  sympathy :  he  saw  that  it  had  lioth  an 
ideal  and  a  practical  element :  he  often  lectured  for  it, 
and  he  was  ready  with  connscl  and  cncourugcnicnt  when 
wantetL  The  new  college  had  partly  sprung  frutu  a  lecturiug 
centre,  and  had  tics,  through  ita  principal,  Mr.  Mackiiuler, 
with  Christ  Church.  Mr.  Macfcinder,  and  his  succetwor 
Mr.  Cliilds,  write  their  memories  of  Tuwell's  relationship 
with  the  College.    The  former  says : 

University  College,  Hcn^lhig,  owed  its  fnTindntinn  hi  18f>2 
to  the  action  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  As  you  taiow, 
Powell's  pereonality  was  counting  at  C^hrist  Church  with 
greater  weight  each  year,  and  although  ho  did  imt  originally 
take  the  leatl  in  deciding  the  action  of  the  lltni-se,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  use  too  strong  an  expression  when  I  say  that 
latterly  he  made  tlie  danghter  college  at  Ucftding  one  of 
his  bobbies.  \Vhenever,  as  Princiijal  at  Reading  but  still 
resident  at  Dxfoni,  I  wanted  symiiathy  or  an  idea  to  solve 
some  difficulty,  1  used  to  go  round  late  at  night  to  Powell's 
rooma.  He  always  Adw  things  i mag! natively,  and  had  the 
most  ini4piring  fViith  in  our  fundamental  idea  of  bringing 
the  influence  of  humane  studies  into  close  association  with 
tho  technical  instruction  which  necesHarily  occupied  a 
large  place  in  such  a  College  as  that  we  wei-e  eiigiiged  in 
rounding. 

It  was  Powell  who  emphasized,  if  he  did  not  on^nato, 
tlte  idea  of  giving  a  local  turn  to  our  study  of  histor}*,  and 
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I  would  that  lie  hail  lived  to  see  the  book  *  which  my 
collea^e  and  successor,  Mr.  W.  M  Childs,  has  produced 
for  the  school  chil(h*cii  of  Reading.  It  was  to  Powell  .also 
that  the  new  College  owed  the  idea  of  comhiiitnf;  on  its 
armorial  shield  the  three  Khclls  of  Heading  Abbey  aud  the 
engrailed  cross  of  Christ  Church. 

But  hia  interest  was  vcrj  far  from  being  limited  to  his 
own  sol^ect  of  study.  He  always  took  a  great  delight  in 
our  art  department,  and  often  dwelt  on  the  fitnefw,  in  the 
miilst  of  the  Thames  Valley,  of  encouraging  design  oa 
ap])lied  specially  to  potttry  and  wood. 

Many  were  the  occayjons  on  wliicli  he  joined  us  in  our 
Common  Room,  and  not  a  few  the  characteristic  little 
addresses  which  ho  gave  to  one  or  another  group  of  our 
students.  His  portrait  to-day  hangs  in  the  SUiff  Common 
Room,  the  memorial  of  a  friend  from  M-ithont  who  was 
regarded  as  one  of  ourselves.  The  dead  friends  of  the 
Institution  are  assembled  on  the  walls  of  our  Council 
Room,  but  every  one  who  knew  I'owell  wiU  understand 
wliat  I  mcau  when  I  hhv  that  we  all  feel  that  wo  have  put 
him  rightly  not  there,  but  in  our  place  of  relaxation  and 
friendship,  betjide  the  portraits  of  the  oldest  member  and 
honoured  father  of  our  Teacliiiig  StaiF  and  the  first  ]xirtcr 
of  the  College,  a  veteran  of  the  CrimcA  and  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  who  was  a  feature  in  the  life  of  the  first  three  or 
four  geoeratious  of  studeuta. 

To  this  Afr.  Childs  adds : 

T  can  truly  say  that  one  or  two  conversations  I  had  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  local  history  were  of  great  stimuhis 
and  help  to  me.  He  made  one  feci  that  the  effort  to 
reconstruct  and  present  as  a  whole  the  life  of  a  town  like 
Reading  was  a  piece  of  liint<ii'ic-al  work  well  worth  doing 
both  from  the  standpninta  of  research  and  of  civic  interest. 
But  then  he  had  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  faculty  of 
being  more  interested  in  the  things  one  was  trj'ing  to  do 
than  one  was  oneself.  Tt  was  the  same  about  the  (.'ollege. 
I  have  alwa}'s  felt  that  no  one  liad  an  ideal  for  that  place 
more  alive,  more  interesting,  or  more  magnetic,  thnii  York 
Powell.  The  possibilities  that  other  people  scouted,  and 
about  which  we  oui-selvcM  might  not  always  be  confident, 

■  Tht  Story  qf  the  Toum  itf  Jitading ;  a  Firtl  3lc«teh  for  Childrm, 
Bj  W.  U.  CliUilB,  M.A.,  lUadiutr,  1905. 
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were  for  him  matters  of  robust  oonWction,  fortified  as  usual 
by  a  detailed  kiiowltxlge  of  a!l  the  difficultieti  that  had  to 
be  fliirmoiintcd.  Whether  the  point  under  discuBsioii  was 
local  history  or  whether  it  were  the  College,  his  ffencroue 
and  inforaiwi  eyniijathy  was  like  that  of  no  other  man. 

Powell  was  asked  to  give  bis  blesuUig  to  this  Extension 
College  at  \i8  first  public  aiKembly.  A  report  ta  sarcd  of 
his  address,  which  has  some  special  truits  of  interest.  Ue 
not  only  struck  the  chord  of  local  patriotism  and  local 
research,  but  he  also  uttered,  so  far  as  appears  for  the  firet 
time,  the  principle  he  was  to  iterate  to  the  end. 

Kffbrta  are  being  ma<le  to  give  not  only  a  thorough  his- 
t4)rical  training,  but  also  to  fo«ter  a  real  historical  spirit, 
which  does  not  consider  history  as  a  mere  thing  of  books, 
a  thing  of  tacts  and  dates.  Facts  and  dat«8  are  of  course  all 
importjint,  but  it  docs  not  follow  that  all  facts  are  enclosed 
iu  books.  History,  to  be  of  any  use,  must  be  scientifically 
conducted  and  scicntificallv  baaed.  The  method  o^f  his- 
tory M  nnt  different  from  the  method  o/phyaical  snenees, 
and  hiM^r\f  can  only  be  propert;/  tattght  «o  long  ae  that 
method  is  distinctly /oUoiced,  The  historian  has  to  train 
himself  in  the  patient  observation  and  ajlk-ction  of  facta, 
and  then  in  the  higher  task  of  trying  to  put  together  these 
foctii  and  of  trying  to  bco  what  their  real  meaning  is.' 

Here  he  says  that  hi^tor}-  is  a  science  ;  he  do«a  not  yet 
say,  though  ho  doubtless  feels,  that  it  must  hare  nothing 
to  do  with  moral  sentences,  with  imperatiTes.  It  is,  he 
proceeds,  a  necessary  study  for  the  voter,  for  the  citizen, 
for  the  artist ;  the  new  college  was  linked  with  an  art 
school  A  library,  an  archaeological  museum  too,  were 
necessary  implements.  The  whole  speech  breathes  a  re- 
newed iinpuli^e  to  inspire  and  appreciate  ;  and  this,  rather 
than  any  organized  plan,  was  the  effect  on  Powell  of  his 
preferment  lie  thought  of  his  new  status  more  ai  in- 
creasing his  obligiLtion  to  help  others  than  as  afibrding 
leisure  to  himself  for  original   labour.     Ills  finally  de- 

'  Rpport  from  thfr  Brrktliirf.  Chronicli,  in  Bcrap-ltook ;  woriin  abo 
Mploced  In  direct  Bpeeoh,  u  Iwroro ;  aud  Journal  of  Uic  CoUege. 
leOS-C.    The  itslic«  u-o  not  la  tho  origln&L 
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Teloped  vicwH  on  hiatorical  metbud  and  tejiching  will  be 
discussed  hcrejiftcr. 

Powell  held  his  cliair  for  nine  years,  till  his  death. 
Ho  accepted  it  with  mitigiving,  and  entered  on  it  with 
a  weighty  notion  of  his  duties.  His  tenure  was  marked 
by  no  profound  changes  in  the  history  teaching  of  Oxford. 
The  Honour  School  grew  and  flouriabed  in  ita  own  way ; 
research  was  a  little  more  organized  at  tlie  end  of  his 
office  than  at  the  beginning ;  but  his  successor,  Mr.  Firth, 
had  to  open  his  own  career  with  a  grave  public  protest 
against  the  methods  of  historical  teaching  in  the  uuiventity- 
Powell  waH  not,  and  did  not  become,  a  iMpular  and 
frequented  le<!turer :  it  was  often  said  that  he  could  not 
lecture  at  all.  Ho  did  not  gather  round  him  a  serried 
numcrouB  band  of  young  inreatigatora.  He  did  not  become 
a  captain  of  organized  research,  like  MomaiHeii.  He  tlid 
not  publish  any  historical  work  of  larger  conipass  tlian 
a  ehitrl  article  or  tuldress.  He  had,  as  professor,  few 
risible  annal».  All  tlii^  was  said  by  his  critics,  for  he  had 
plenty  of  critics  and  even  enemies.  It  la,  moreover,  true. 
ThottQ  who  knew  him  away  from  Oxford,  or  who,  not 
knowing  him  at  all  hare  followe<l  his  record  thus  &r,  may 
ask  what,  after  all,  he  did  and  what  ho  was. 

He  waa  a  spirit ! 

Here  the  biographer,  who  is  not  a  profeesional  historian, 
was  himself  far  off,  and  could  not  see  Powell  at  work  in 
Oxford,  has  to  fall  back  on  quutation.  The  words  of  some 
who  lived  in  the  pliLCc  and  felt  the  influence  are  the  only 
direct  testimony.  Tliey  do  not  come  from  men  of  the  same 
age  or  cast  of  mind,  and  the  Tsriety  of  their  response  to 
Powell  tells  a  go<td  deal  about  him.  But  they  are  all  per- 
sons in  whose  ex|)erience  and  growth  Powell  counted,  and 
they  arc  now  all  in  the  historian's  vocaUoo.  They  are  not 
a  multitude,  and  Bome  of  their  witueta  has  como  U)  light 
by  chance  and  ishyly.  It  would  liavc  more  thuu  satisfied 
Powell ;  much  of  it  is  of  an  im]>alpablc  kind ;  but  then  he 
was  a  spirit    It  is  also  in  some  cases  practical  and  definite, 
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helping  to  decide  the  career  or  special  IahU  of  the  speaker. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  work  for  hi«  chair 
was  oiily  part  of  his  work  for  Oxford,  and  that  Oxford  was 
only  a  part  of  hia  life.  His  letters  mil  Bhuw  how  \m  miud 
was  ever  at  play,  far  afield,  on  poetry,  on  pictures,  on 
national  affairs,  on  the  doings  of  hia  frieiida.  His  ruling 
paagion  and  rare  achievement  was  to  live ;  and  this,  no 
doubt,  waa  a  distracting  element  In  such  a  man.  probably, 
Oxford  found  both  mure  and  le^a  than  she  bargained 
for;  but  she  had  chosen  with  a  tmo  instinct  I  put 
various  remiuiscencea  together,  aud  foreshorten  the  conrae 
of  years,  before  resuming  the  thread  of  Powell's  letters, 
in  order  to  leave  a  single  image. 

But  before  proceeding  to  quote  it  is  well  to  aee  what 
was  Powell's  ordinary  sesisional  programme  and  routine 
as  Regius  professor.  He  lectured  each  term,  and  had 
two  courses  current.  One,  which  he  gave  in  his  rooms, 
was  on  the  sources  and  authorities  for  earlier  English 
history.  Ho  would  reach  the  Conquest  by  abiuit  Christraae, 
proceed  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centur}'  until  Easter, 
and  in  the  third  or  summer  tcnn  cover  something  like 
another  century.  This  course  was  repeated  almost  every 
year.  Uow  he  conducted  it  will  presently  be  „told  by 
some  of  his  hearers.  He  rightly  thought  it  the  betl-rock 
of  hts  labours  as  professor  uf  history.  It  won  little 
attended,  and  made  no  public  mark,  partly  because  of 
his  lack  of  the  usual  sort  of  expository  skill,  and  partly 
owing  to  his  highest  quality,  namely  his  insistence  on  that 
gruuEidwork  of  research.  The  student  must  first  of  all 
know  the  originals,  and  their  relative  value,  and  where 
to  find  thcDL  To  this  aim  the  average  pas»-huuting,  and 
also  the  honour- hunting  undergraduate,  was  indifferent, 
nor  was  it  in  the  tradition  of  the  local  teaching.  There 
were  also  Powell's  public  courses.  He  seems  duly  to 
have  given  one  set  of  six  or  seven  lectures  in  every  term, 
with  a  respite  daring  one  term  in  1897.  These  lectures 
will  also  be  described.    The  topics  range  far,  and  may 
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Ix)  classified  as  mediaeval,  RcnaiBsance,  and  modem. 
Kitrly  BritiRh  hmtory,  the  Danish  inrasinn,  feudalism  fn 
France  and  Italy,  and  the  Instoriang  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  Machiavelli,  Mary  of  Scotland,  and  the  Tudor 
monarchy ;  the  historj'  of  Canada,  the  history  of  the 
rolnniea,  the  KngUsh  Rtatctnncn  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  finally  '  .Some  eventa  in  modem  history ',  which 
included  the  Commnne  and  the  rise  of  Japan :  all  these 
titles  occur,  and  few  of  them  are  repeated.  Powell  does 
not  tteem  to  hare  planned  any  one  of  8uch  courset)  as 
a  foundation  for  a  Look  ;  none  of  his  note^  for  them  are 
saved,  and  they  were  not  written  out  For  all  hi»i!  con- 
tempt of  lectures,  the  unacademlc  ones  at  Bangor  and  Man- 
cheater,  which  are  printed  hereafter,  jirove  that  he  arrived 
al  no  small  mastery  of  the  arts  of  gurvey  and  presentment. 
But  lie  was  more  spurred  to  writing  by  the  sight  of  a 
volume  on  his  desk  than  by  the  api)eiLrance  of  students 
with  notelMJoks.  His  reviews  may  rotemhic  the  best  of 
hig  spontaneous  speaking  in  cap  and  gown.  In  later 
years  he  gave  literary  lectures  U>  the  womeu  Htudente: 
there  will  be  some  record  of  these,  and  of  the  fervour  with 
which  they  were  received. 

The  rest,  then,  of  this  chapter  may  record  the  inde- 
{Kndcnt  impressions  left  by  Powell  as  an  historical  teacher 
by  Hoveral  of  those  who  knew  him  during  his  last  ten  years. 

The  first  note  is  written  by  Mr.  Owen  Edwards,  Fellow 
of  Lincoln  College,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Powell's  as  early  as 
1886,  and  who  also  heard  him  lecture  as  i)rofe88or.  Mr. 
Bdwards  has  memoranda,  now  twenty  years  old,  of  a  com-se 
on  '  Old  EngUeh  law  from  the  charters  and  poems ',  which 
shows  how  Powell's  discourses,  at  first  view  mazy  and 
|«atered  with  detail,  fell  cm  scrutiny  into  a  clear  order 
and  revealefl  a  niling  tliought  His  Welsh  cidture  and 
zeal  for  Wales  are  also  stated  with  authority. 


York  PoweH'e  lectures  were  very  unlike  most  lectures 
given  at  Oxford  during  my  undergraduate  days.    The  usual 
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Icctnre  wa8  a  careful  epitome  of  the  moHt  apin-oved  boolu, 
and  wjia  atteiuled  by  crowds  of  men.  In  my  attempts  to 
imbibe  knowledge  I  ha<l  to  do  heroic  things — I  stood  in 
a  draughty  corridor  one  day  trying  to  catch  the  Toice  of 
the  lecturer  from  the  crowded  room ;  another  day  I  waa 
fortunate  enotigh  to  get  in,  and  to  have  a  seat  on  the  coal- 
scuttle. T  inquired  for  Iosh  jmpijlar  lectures,  and  I  wiw  told 
by  some  of  my  fellow-undcrgnuluntes  that  if  I  went  to  York 
Powell's  lectures  I  would  get  plenty  of  room,  as  he  waa  *  the 
worst  lecturer  in  Oxford,  and  perham  in  the  world '. 
I  went,  and  found  two  men  in  his  lecture-room.  The 
lecture  was  certainly  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  heard 
Ijeforo.  His  voice  wa«  musical — but,  instead  of  the  flowing 
|x;riods  I  had  tried  to  hear  in  other  lecture-rooms,  there 
was  a  jerkine^,  a  raiabling,  a  want  of  meth<id  which  made 
tlic  lecture  appear  at  first  a  mere  pouring  out  of  what 
happened  to  come  to  his  mincL 

He  had  no  aoU»,  though  the  lecture  was  one  mass  of 
details,  involving  continual  quotation  of  lines  and  half-lines 
of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  He  did  not  seem  U>  have  arranged 
hib  matter  U>o  carefully;  he  spoke  m]>id]y,  and  occasionally 
with  nervous  hesitation,  from  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge 
which  impressed  even  the  mind  of  an  undergraduate.  He 
did  not  apparently  want  us  to  take  notes — ho  was  so 
modest  that  he  seemed  to  take  for  granted  that  wo  knew 
all  thu^  things.  I  took  notes,  however ;  and  found,  in 
arra]i;j;iug  theiu  afterwanlB,  that  there  was  always  a  definite 
line  of  thought  connecting  the  l>ewildcring  multitude  of 
facts  and  quutatioiuj  and  iuiiiressions  he  so  prodigally 
showered  upon  us.  He  abnea  at  arousing  our  interest, 
and  at  sending  us  to  tlie  literature  of  Dane  and  Angle  and 
Saxoii  to  make  our  own  <liseoverie8.  In  his  own  kindly 
way  he  made  us  believe  we  could  be  real  students.  If  he 
found  wo  took  an  interest  ui  any  special  aspect  of  the 
subject^  he  continually  asked  us  to  help  hiiiL  My  know- 
ledlge  of  Welsh  was  continually  utilized  York  l*owelI 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  declaring  himself  a  patriotic 
Welshman,  aiul  his  knowledge  of  Welsh  seemed  to  me  to 
be  very  thorough. 

Fnjui  his  lecture-room,  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  we 
at^oumed  to  his  library.  Wo  left  it  full  of  the  desire  to 
buy  books.  Iti  his  lectures  and  conversation,  we  saw  how 
the  historian  worked  ;  we  were  not  only  brought  to  know 
what  things  were,  but  made  to  see  how  they  were  fomid. 
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Hk  lectures  on  English  place-names,  on  tlie  history  ooa- 
taineil  in  Anglo-Saxon  Inw-tcrma,  on  Danish  military  tcrum, 
were  full  of  freshness  and  life.  Those  on  the  Danes  were 
certainly  the  most  interesting,  the  most  inspirini;.  and  the 
most  new  I  ever  heanl  None  of  the  things  he  said  could 
be  found  in  a  l)ook ;  but  there  could  bo  no  doubt  about 
their  truth ;  he  showed  us  how  lie  got  them  from  chronicle, 
or  saga,  or  placc-nanie.  He  not  only  made  history 
intensely  interesting,  but  he  made  the  search  for  truth 
more  interesting  stilL 

He  very  rarely  criticized  any  other  historian,  but  ho 
opcne^I  our  eyes  to  material  Mhich  waii  very  dcstructirc 
to  nearly  ever>-thiQg  we  had  read  before.  With  regard  to 
original  authorities,  he  taught  us  to  seek  for  the  truth  they 
contained  ;  and  he  distinctly  discouraged  any  kind  of 
destructive  and  barren  criticism.  He  had  the  mmlesty 
of  the  discoverer ;  he  mailc  uh  lielievc,  without  stJiting  it 
definitely  however,  that  it  wai  a  waate  of  time  to  criticize 
when  there  was  so  much  truth  we  could  discover.  In  his 
own  lectures  there  wn^  much  dogmatism  of  a  kind ;  bat, 
somehow  or  other,  it  was  based  on  a  very  largo  tolcration. 

Hc  seemed  to  think  there  was  some  tnith  in  everything, 
and  some  good  in  everybody.  It  wa^  for  this  that  he  tanpht 
U9  to  seek.  The  wildest  legend  yielded  some  tiiith  ;  and  the 
moHt  despised  men  had  some  good  in  their  Uvo&  Hia 
natural  generosity  and  s^Tipathy  made  him  a  good  judge 
of  ctuiracter.  I  know  some  liiistorians  who  can  describe 
the  character  of  a  uioiliaeval  king  or  baron  with  the 
greatest  ease,  but  wlio  cannot  judge  the  real  character  of 
men  they  hear  of  or  see  every  day.  York  Powell  sent  me 
to  a  chronicle  to  test  his  view  of  the  character  of  an  earl — 
always  expressed  with  great  vigour  ;  he  sent  mc  to  living 
statuemen  or  ImCoriaiis,  supplied  witli  a  full  description  of 
their  characters,  and  1  was  always  profoundly  impi-csscd 
with  his  unerring  judgcnwnt  lie  made  mc  realize  how 
much  mure  profound  and  clear-stghted  the  syniputhetic 
mind  is  than  the  critical. 

Every  man  was  judged  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
own  time  :  York  Powell  Mas  rarely  tempted  to  take  a  man 
centuries  out  of  his  own  time  and  judge  him  according  to 
modem  ideas.  His  bla;!)ng  indignation  against  oppretiifiion, 
[Hititical  or  inteltect-ual  or  social  or  religious,  and  his 
manly  defence  of  the  dcspi-sod,  brought  occa-sional  burets 
of  eloqueuce  into  his  lectured.    But  a  hearty  iufectiooa 
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laugh  very  often  came  as  n  ronfcwtion  that  lie  was  dcftarting 
from  the  ri^dly  historical  method  of  inquiry.  He  made  U3 
feel  that  in  tlio  hi8t<iry  of  the  world  wTong  18  gradually  net 
right;  his  apparent  changes  in  politics  were  due  to  his 
iiiteiuie  syiupatliy  with  thoifC  who  are  ground  down. 

Th«  uext  note  is  from  Mr.  Herbert  Fiaber,  of  Xev 
College. 

My  acquaintance  with  York  Powell  datetj  back  to  the 
fnimmer  «f  1889.  I  had  Iteen  elected  to  a  Chu^tncal 
Fellowship  at  New  College  in  the  previous  October,  and 
after  a  little  experience  of  philosophical  teaching  was 
inclining  to  Uike  up  Modem  llisttjry  as  a  study.  Some- 
body— I  forget  who — told  me  that  1  had  Ijetter  consult 
York  Powell,  then  a  law  tutor  at  Christ  Cimrch,  but  very 
famouH  for  ]m  learning  ;  and  to  York  Powell  1  went  My 
interview  with  liim  was  decisive.  He  took  me  round  his 
shelves,  pulled  one  book  out>  then  another ;  advised  ine 
to  read  Maitland's  edition  of  Bracton's  Note-book  as  a 
specimen  of  the  best  modem  work ;  told  me  that  I  should 
find  Bond's  Ilandy-book  for  verifying  dates  of  use;  and 
finally  iiiHtructed  nie  U^  go  to  the  i^cole  dea  ('hnrtea,  the 
finest  School  of  History  in  Europe.  He  spoke  of  every- 
thing with  such  knowledge  and  cnthusiastn,  that  I  who 
knew  no  modem  historj'  at  all,  and  had  been  somewhat 
iuctiued  to  look  down  upon  it  as  inferior  to  Greats,  became 
aware  that  it  was,  in  Powell's  conception  at  least,  as 
wide  and  animating  a  study  as  a  man  could  devote  his 
life  to.  Of  course  I  waa  quite  unfit  to  follow  I'owell  in 
all  his  breathless  and  bewildering  reconmiendattons,  given 
out  with  the  brisk  emphasis  which  was  characteristic  of 
bis  speech  ;  and  I  may  perhaps  here  remark  that  he  never 
seemed  to  realize  that  other  people  were  less  learned 
than  himself.  I  have  heard  him  talk  to  undergraduates 
just  a«  he  would  talk  to  prufesHortt,  Hj<iiuniing  always  that 
they  would  naturally  bo  interested  in  everything  which 
interested  him,  and  passing  from  topic  to  topic  with  an 
artless  mobility  vouchsafed  only  to  minds  as  teeming  and 
as  simple  as  his  own.  As  he  always  said  what  he  thought, 
and  said  it  with  conviction,  it  was  a  safe  assumption  that 
his  hearers  M'ould  be  interente(L  He  nmst  be  among  the 
few  men  of  learning  who  have  never  bored  any  one,  not 
even  an  midergruduate. 
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When  I  petiimcd  frnm  Pnris  to  take  np  teachinc;  at 
Oxford.  I  uiwd  to  pay  regular  weekly  visit**  to  thoge 
wonderful  rooms  in  the  Meadow  Building  at  t'hript  t'hurch, 
with  their  8tacktt  of  folios  and  qiiartoei  and  ortavoti  and 
duodecunos,  and  their  deliglitful  litter  of  niidcellaueoiis 
curiosiiicH :  and  hero  Powell  wuuld  hold  forth  de  omni 
»cibili,  and  rarely  let  mc  escape  without  an  armful  of 
TuluineK  4^t.>i]erally  of  French  or  Italian  uiediaeval  litera- 
ture) taken  down  from  IiIh  slielves.  I  once  learnt  inci- 
deiitally  from  him  that  when  he  was  an  underjjradnatc 
he  udeu  to  go  to  the  I'aylorian  to  read  the  Library  shelf 
by  shelf,  and  some  such  omnivorous  capacity  ho  was 
voiit  to  postulate  in  hia  friendi^.  For  a  youn;^  tutor 
strugLclinK  to  get  up  hi^  work  for  the  8ehooli<,  it  was 
not  at  once  obvious  where  Afitteans  or  Marie  de  Fi-ancc 
came  in ;  but  Powell  was  wise  in  insistinjc  npon  the 
refreshment  uf  miM:ellaneouH  reading  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  develn])ing  on  wide  lines,  and  I  never  loft  hia 
rooms  without  feeling  that  he  had  given  me  new  eyes. 

Powell's  historical  inthieiice  in  Oxford  was  mainly  of  an 
informal  kind.  He  was  by  nature  the  least  didactic  of 
men,  and  state  occasions  got  on  his  nerves.  The  most 
impressive  discourHe  which  I  ever  heard  him  deliver  was 
an  addrctie  on  Machiavelli  given  to  the  Palraereton  Club 
in  an  andergraduato's  roomR.  1  finppoee  on  that  occasion 
his  nudien(!C  cjinnot  have  much  exceeded  twenty.  Powell 
came  in  abont  half  an  hour  late,  when  the  atmosphere  was 
already  thick  with  Himkc.  sat  down  before  a  little  tjible, 
took  out  of  his  pocket  a  muall  Hcpiare  incli  of  crumpled 
paper  (which  80  far  as  one  could  observe  he  never  con- 
Bultcd)  and  then  started  away,  and  held  ns  all  spelllmund 
for  an  hour  and  three-*} uartors.  There  was  no  vagueness 
or  BiirpliiMige  or  lack  of  proportion,  or  indeed  any  of  the 
fhilings  which  one  expects  to  encounter  in  an  informal 
discourse.  It  was  all  strong,  nervous,  and  pointed,  full  of 
judgement^  of  fine  intuitions,  and  it  comprehended  every 
side  of  Machiavelli's  work.  It  gave  one  the  imprcBsion 
that  he  had  mastered  his  man,  and  all  the  literature  round 
ftbout  him.  None  of  the  profeseional  lectures  which 
I  heard  from  him.  struck  mc  as  equal  to  this.  In  cap  and 
gown,  standing  at  a  desk  Mith  an  unknown  audience  before 
him,  his  touch  M-as  icbs  certain,  his  manner  less  assured 
Had  he  written  his  IccturcH  out  in  full,  this  nervousness 
would  uo  doubt  have  been  overcome ;  but  Powell's  appetite 
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for  the  last  book  w&b  too  strong  to  permit  of  his  writing 
much,  and  so  his  locturcB,  though  brimfull  of  iiiformaUon, 
were  rather  formlcsH  and  desiiltorr.  I  hoani  him  lecture 
in  one  temi  ou  the  opening  of  Japan,  on  the  French  Cona- 
muno,  and  on  the  Seven  Weeks'  \\  ar.  He  talked  frnni  a  few 
notes,  abundantly  enough,  but  with  a  luirried,  nervoiw  move- 
ment, and  without  aiiy  clear  plan.  Ilia  material  vaa 
splendid  ;  hiH  views  froBh  and  unconventional ;  there  were 
mie  picturesque  touches,  and  gleams  of  humour,  and  many 
keen  sayiiigH  ;  but  it  was  all  rery  turitalizin|{.  With  a  little 
more  arrangeuieut,  a  little  more  concession  to  the  common 
art  of  exposition,  with  a  little  thinning  out  of  the  small 
facts,  aod  a  little  more  insistence  on  the  large  ones,  what 
lectures  thoso  might  have  been  t  As  it  was,  tlicy  just  failed 
to  be  effective,  unlike  his  talk,  which  never  failed.  !tily 
imprL'SHJon  is  that  he  was  too  sceptical  of  generalizations 
and  ambitious  laliels  and  so-calleu  '  laws '  of  advtuice  ever 
to  make  a  popular  lecturer.  It  was  always  good  to  hear 
him  declaim  agauist  the  people  who  think  tJiat  Fruasia  baa 
an  '  historic  mission '. 

Neither  did  he  hold  tliat  the  historian  should  inculcate 
moral  principles  or  deal  iu  moral  judgements.  Much  as  he 
respected  1-iord  Acton's  learning,  which  he  dej?cribcd  to  me 
as  'quite  colossal",  ho  thought  liim  wrong  here.  He  dis- 
believed himself  iu  'absolute'  morality,  wmsidered  it 
absurd  t«  ignore  the  doctrine  of  relativity,  and  held  like 
Kapolcon  that  'la  petite  momic'  wa8  often  hostile  to 
Ma  grande'.  Thus  ho  would  urge  that  Henry  VllI  was 
right  to  cut  off  Su"  Thomas  Morc's  head,  and  that  Sir  Thomas 
llore  wan  rij^dit  to  stand  n]>  to  Henry.'  Of  Machiavelli  he 
was  always  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  and  though  himself 
the  tenderest  of  men,  he  was  fond  of  preaching  lianl-heade<l 
politics.  His  nature  was  so  sound  and  wholemmw  that  Uic 
slightcat  trace  of  sickly  sentiment  repelled  him.  He  sur- 
prised me  once  by  the  vehemence  of  his  denunciation  of 
Rostand.  No  metrical  dcxt*.'rity  could  alone  for  the  un- 
wholesome extravagance  of  L'Aiglon,  which  he  had  seen 
on  the  stage  with  loathing.'  1  tried  to  uut  in  a  word  for 
Cyrttno,  but  he  shook  his  head  and  saiii  that  ho  couldn't 
stand  the  man,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  In  Vcrhacren's 
verse,  on  the  other  hand,  he  found  beauty,  and  a  rare  and 
delicate  sense  for  rhythm. 

'  fee  vol.  iL  p.  117  (or  a  like  jailgeoieat  in  the  oa«e  of  Algomon 
SiOaey.  ■  See  p.  822,  pott. 
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A  pupil  cannot  pnaa  a  cold  judgement  npon  such 
a  mafltcr  as  thim.  Iht;  j.Ti'^t  hearty  mugli,  the  firm  grip 
of  the  hand,  the  speedy,  fianB:(iiiie,  and  buoyant  brain,  m 
wonderfully  charged,  and  yet  bo  great  and  hospitable,  the 
stores  of  sympathy  and  fun  and  active  helpfulness — against 
memories  stich  ss  the«e,  no  countenreight  in  eSectuaL 
I  can  understand  that  he  may  hare  eonfuned  koidc  by  the 
abundance  of  his  eounsels  and  enthusiasms :  and  people 
have  told  mc  that  he  tried  to  Jeam  too  many  thinga. 
I  prefer  him  as  he  wa«,  joyous,  profound,  liirge-hearted, 
curious  of  everything,  spuming  tlie  vulgar  things  wliich 
stand  in  the  path  of  knowledge. 

PoweU't)  letters  to  the  next  chronicler,  Mr.  Robert  S^ 
Rait,  of  Now  College,  will  be  found  later :  they  begin 
in  1899.  Mr.  Rait  wrote  the  Iribute  of  a  pnpil  and  obser- 
vant younger  friend  in  the  English  Uigtorical  Revitie  of 
July,  1904,  whence  I  am  ^wrmitted  to  muke  quotation. 
Ilia  account,  several  yearn  later  than  tliat  of  Mr.  Fiahcr, 
snggeets  that  Powell  had  found  a  method  of  more  authority, 
more  telling  and  happy,  in  the  interr^,  for  his  public  pre- 
loctiona.     Nevertheless 

towards  these  public  lectures  he  felt  mucli  as  did  his 
predecessor.  Bishop  Stnbl>s :  they  were  to  him  interruptions 
to  his  real  work.  That  if  he  had  devoted  more  time  to  thetr 
preixiration  he  could  have  delivered  distiiiguiBbed  lectures 
and  dntwn  large  audiences  no  one  who  knew  him  can  doubt ; 
but  to  do  so  would  have  meant  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  ideal 
of  what  a  professor  of  history  ought  to  da  It  mu«t  not  tie 
supposed,  however,  that  he  either  despised  or  neglected  this 
part  of  his  work.  He  would  not  have  condemned  another 
for  making  public  lecturing  his  main  object;  only  it  wa.s 
not  the  proper  course  for  him.  As  it  was,  he  lectured 
much  more  h^ueiitty  than  his  statutory  obligations  iieces- 
sitatefl,  and  his  public  lectures,  never  rheti>rical  or  elo«iueut, 
were  invariably  wise  and  suggestive.  Tliey  were  not  fully 
written  out,  and  he  now  and  then  halted  for  the  right  word 
(without  always  finding  it);  but  every  lecture  contained 
many  sayings  worth  rcniemlicring,  and  he  not  infre<|uently 
delighted  his  audience  with  a  brilliant  iniprovi^iation. 
Thrusting  away  his  manuscript,  as  if  it  impeded  his 
thought,  and  looking  sideways  towards  the  window,  Hq 
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vould,  for  6ve  or  ten  minutee,  give  one  of  those  Unug 
skuU^'hcH  of  ItiHtoricHi  pursoiiages  whidi  ho  often  di^tiii- 
giiisht'd  his  c<nivcr«ition.  One's  only  n'KTt't  if  t-l»*t  those 
unwritten  paHsagCd  were  too  rapid  ii)  tlieir  deliver}'  tu  be 
conveyed  to  piiptT. 

York  Powell's  conception  of  his  projwr  M-nrk  was  con- 
nected with  his  view  that  'the  uiiiventity'a  buuinettd  lies 
with  advanced  education  and  with  resuitrch ',  and  it  was  to 
the  eucourapoinent  of  research  that  he  devoted  his  life. 
Kven  here,  althuiigh  he  huld  that  the  uri^anizatimi  of 
research  ia  a  proper  object  of  a  university,  orpinization 
wa«  not  congeuial  to  him,  nor  had  he,  at  the  end  of  lus 
decade  as  nrofessur,  made  any  dufinite  attempt  to  face  all 
the  difficulties  which  Huch  a  project  prcHenta.  The  gods 
had  8o  richly  endowed  him ;  he  could  inspire,  and  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  inH]Hratit>n  is  better  than  orpinizatiiin. 
So  varied  were  the  professor's  interests  and  attainments, 
that  if  any  student  failed  to  obtab  the  right  Bort  of  help, 
it  was  due  to  some  fault  of  liia  own.  Nor  would  it  be  true 
to  say  that  there  has  been  no  organization  to  meet  the 
needs  of  research  stuclentH.  Powell  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Iectnre-'*hii)H  in  iwilaeogmpliy  and 
dii)Ioniatic.  These  he  regarded  (along  with  a  command  of 
lanjfuages)  as  requisite  for  any  attempt  at  Berious  work. 
Tlieorizing  on  the  method  or  scope  of  hiwtory  appealed  to 
him  only  slightly ;  his  view  was  that  only  actual  work 
could  teach  a  man  method  and  tlmt  each  man's  metliod 
must  be  his  own.  Example  he  believed  to  Iw  Iwtter  than 
precept ;  everv  term  he  gave  a  series  of  lectures  to  ex- 
emplify historical  criticism,  and  it  was  of  these  lectures 
thnt  housed  to  speak  as  constituting  the  distinctive  feature 
of  his  work.  They  were  delivered  in  iiis  rooms  at  Christ 
Ctnirch  to  small  audiences,  and,  like  all  his  best  teaching, 
they  were  informal.  There  was  in  his  nature  a  kind  of 
shynee<s  which  introduced  a  feeling  of  embarrassment  into 
his  statutory  preloctions.  Although  one  so  often  saw  his 
familiar  figure  in  cap  and  gown,  as  he  passed  from  one 
board  or  deleg;icy  to  ancitlier,  j-et  he  never  felt  quite  at  bis 
case  when  he  stood  up  in  academic  costume  tu  speak  ex 
tathfdra  in  the  schotds ;  there  was  often  a  tendency*  to 
refrain  from  lia/.arding  iui  opinion  or  pronouncing  a  judge- 
ment But  as  he  sat  in  his  rooms  at  Christ  Church,  dis- 
coursing on  the  Bourcee  of  English  history  to  a  small 
number  of  interested  listeners,  no  trace  of  hesitation  waa 
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dlBcemible.  He  bad  Iiih  bookH  in  front  of  him,  neloctcd 
either  from  his  own  wond^rfui  c-oHection  or  from  the  preafc 
Christ  Church  library,  of  which  he  wag  a  devoted  guardian ; 
the  iKuwafces  he  want«I  for  purpiwea  of  illustration  were 
rarely  msirked  but  iilwayn  ruiuiliy  found  ;  beaide  him  were 
a  few  note«  to  which  he  occasionally  referred.  Hia  voice 
Heemed  to  come  from  the  middle  of  the  liookit  in  front  of 
him ;  he  scarcely  ever  looked  round  the  tabic  at  hU 
audience,  seeming  to  be  conscious  only  that  here  were  the 
materialH  without  which  we  conld  do  nothing,  and  that  ho 
must  show  uw  how  to  use  them. 

Tlie  first  lectures  of  the  course  were  generally  more  fully 
written  out ;  he  Iwgan  by  n  general  sketch  of  the  authori- 
ties available  for  the  period  with  which  he  was  concerned, 
telling  of  catalogues  and  collectious,  of  publications  of 
leanied  soeicties.  Warnings  followed  as  to  typical  errors 
in  reading  mannacripts  of  various  dates  ;  it  was,  of  course, 
assumed  that  the  student  had  learned  the  principles  of 
palaeography  and  diplomatic.  Then  came  a  gi'noral  classi- 
fication of  ultimate  sources ;  apeakuig  of  the  period  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  he  would  t£uk  of  biographies  of 
saints,  drawing  special  attention  to  tlio  appendices  of 
miracles  and  to  the  uarratives  of  translations  uf  the  saint's 
bofly  ;  of  such  a  history  as  Hedes  and  sncli  au  epitome  as 
that  of  Entropius  ;  an<i  finally  of  the  chroniclers  and  their 
claims  upon  our  confidence.  When  state  papers  of  any 
kind  became  available,  cuntruverted  issues  were  chusen 
upon  which  the  chroniclers  were  tested,  and  the  lecturer 
showed  on  what  principles  the  historian  sliould  rely  in 
accepting  or  rejecting  a  disputed  ^tutenieiit.  He  was  never 
tired  of  insii-tiug  upon  the  necessity  of  understauding  the 
character  and  the  motive  of  a  chronicler,  of  discovering 
when  he  spoke  fn>m  prejudice  or  from  gossip,  and  he  would 
gleefully  expose  any  instance  in  which  these  things  could 
l)e  detected.  The  ehronielers  of  John's  reign  always  met 
with  his  censure;  John,  he  used  to  say,  was  a  IhuI  man, 
but  bad  as  men  are  sometimes  bad ;  and  they  tried  to 
picture  him  lis  an  imjuwsihie  monster  of  wickedness, 
nature's  enemy.  '  You  mustn't  forget,'  ho  would  add,  with 
a  burst  of  laughter,  *  that  Arthur  wa«  a  young  gentleman 
who  l>egan  life  by  imprisoning  his  grandmother.'  IVlany 
recollections  crowd  into  the  mind  as  one  thinks  of  these 
lectures,  but  apace  forbi<is  our  adding  more  than  one  other 
point,  tlie  professor's  estimate  uf  the  value  of  oral  tradition. 
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A  tiong  or  an  aiiecdatt:  was  to  him  au  hutorical  document : 
in  iheve  <lfiyH  uf  priiit,  he  thought^  wl>  art;  apt  to  uuder- 
value  the  posHibilities  of  human  inomorj. 

^Vith  thet<e  lecttuvH  on  ttourceH  and  biUiography  is  indii*- 
Bolublv  asHooiated  thv  thought  of  the  ovening  talku  in 
Powell's  rooms.  Even*  Thursday  evening  during  tomi  he 
was  'at  home'  to  students  of  history,  and  liis  table  >vaH 
surrounded  by  a  snuill  group  of  eager  questioners,  each 
with  bis  iutereijts  and  bis  manuscript  The  professor  would 
tuni  from  one  to  the  other,  talking  now  of  folklore,  now  of 
Thom;tH  tVomwetl,  now  of  Indian  warfare,  and  again  of 
Perwan  literature  or  Japanei*e  aj-t  l*roof  sheets  ormanu- 
Bcripta  were  read  and  annotjited,  a  scheme  of  work 
examined  and  criticized,  the  latest  books  diseiit«ed  and 
appraised.  Sometimes  one  would  find  there  one  or  other 
of  tliat  large  band  of  friends  linked  togetlier  by  no  sj-m* 
pathy  or  interest  except  by  PoweU's '  genius  for  friendship  *. 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  the  late  It  A.  M.  Stevenson,  and  Prince 
Kropotkin  occur  at  once  in  this  connexion.  Occasionally 
one  had  the  privilege  of  spending  the  whole  evening  «itn 
him  alone,  and  he  would  answer  one's  questions  and  t^olve 
one's  difficulties,  or  miggeHt  work  for  one  to  undertaka 
A  conversation  of  this  kind  he  never  forgot :  he  would 
return  to  the  subject  again  and  again.  In  tho  long  vacation 
a  jKipii  might  ht*  reminded  once  or  twice  that  Powell  was 
iuterettted  iu  his  work  and  thinking  about  him  and  it  He 
would  bond  a  waruing  agauist  iirejndtce  of  any  sort,  against 
'an  occasional  expression  which  gives  the  enemy  occasion 
to  blaspheme  (though  I  am  not  tho  enemy)' ;  or  he  would 
writ«  a  note  suggesting  sometliing  that  had  just  occurred 
to  him ;  or  occasionally  a  little  sermon  on  the  danger  of 
over-work  or  on  the  duty  of  keeping  a  high  ideal  before 
one;  'The  honour  of  the  university,'  he  used  to  say,  '  is 
involved  in  every  production  which  comes  from  the  Oxford 
history  school'  lie  himself  spared  no  pains,  cither  in 
counsel  or  in  minute  criticism  of  detail,  to  help  his  pupils 
to  keep  this  ever  in  mind.  This  kind  of  work  he  considered 
as  the  best  he  could  render  to  tiiu  university. 

Later  evidence  yet,  which  is  naturally  not  so  much  a 
judgement  in  set  form  as  an  impression  of  the  more  intan- 
gible and  therefore  more  vital  side  of  Powell's  teaching,  is 
Dot  lacking,  and  must  be  welcomed,  in  its  young  accuracy, 
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by  Powell's  cariicr  frienda,  as  taking  ns  cloao  to  the  cmnnn- 
tion  of  the  man,  who  was  seen  newly  wid  not  on  many 
occasions  by  these  wituoBsca :  an  imprc^ion  that  fur  us  is 
OTerloid  by  so  many  complex  Tiewu  of  him  in  other  aspects. 
Tlie  first  impact  of  a  great  teacher  on  a  generous  brain — 
that  m  a  precious  thing  to  recover  in  language.  The  two 
writers  attended  bis  public  discourses  together.  The  first 
of  them,  wliile  rightly  confirming  the  admisaion  of  Powell's 
weaknet%ett  iu  the  job  of  foniuil  orderly  iimtruction,  ex- 
presses all  the  more  strongly  one  of  his  traits  of  imagina- 
tion, namely  his  iieametH  to  the  past  and  itu  penwmuges ; 
a  trait  which,  as  wc  have  naid,  his  talk  shared  with  Vigfus- 
sou'e.  The  di»jtauce8  of  time  seemed  le^  opaque  to  liim 
than  to  other  men  ;  he  bad  an  odd  simplicity  of  vision,  so 
that  all  he  knew  of  another  age  sort't-'d  itself  at  once,  and 
lay  before  him  in  a  saga-like  clearness,  and  he  viewed  it 
without  surprise ;  though  in  his  expression  of  it  there  might 
be  suddeuneKs  and  abrupt  transitions. 

The  ordinary  obvious  things  about  York  Powell'a 
lecturing  are  easily  said  ;  and  the  very  various  impressions 
he  made  upon  nndergraduatcs,  and  others  also,  arc  easily 
understood  lie  did  not  use  notes  very  consistently.  He 
never  took  the  trouble  to  think  out  the  fitrui  and  manner 
of  his  lectures  —  if  he  did,  ho  was  easily  satwficiL  He  was 
sometimes  rather  difficult  to  follow,  for  his  pace  varied, 
his  si'intfuces  were  often  jerky,  his  use  of  foreign  wonis, 
phrases,  quotations,  sudden  and  rapid.  \Vhcn  he  was 
lecturing,  or  nither  talking  in  his  rwmis,  u{h)ii  the  sourceii 
of  Knglish  history,  thcHe  chanicteristics  served  to  imprea» 
rather  than  help  the  inexperienced  student,  who  de«ire<l 
to  be  shown  the  way  a  little  more  clearly  through  a 
couutry  tliut  -waa  far  straugiT  to  him  than  it  should  have 
beea  Yet  I  hare  often  found  my  notes  of  these  flying 
utteruncee  unexpectedly  helpful ;  luid  realiued  afterwartb 
that  I  was  learning  more  than  I  knew. 

But  thiti  was  only  one  side.  Tl)e  man  who  lefunral  to 
venerate  York  Powell  does  nut  need  to  claim  any  special 
or  peculiar  power  of  symiwithv.  certainly  hnn  no  cause 
for  pride.  It  woa  a  most  humUing  experience,  like  that 
of  all  true  reverence.    And  reverence  grew  very  naturally 
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into  affection,  alUtouj^h  it  was  an  affection  of  the  memory, 
like  tlic  affection  for  a  river  or  a  mountain,  rather  than 
of  close  and  intimate  knowledge.  Ilia  influence  wa^  simply 
due,  iu  tiie  cases  knowu  to  me,  to  his  very  obvious  sincerity 
ami  true  knowIedRC.  He  did  not  lecture  or  talk  as  most 
meu  do,  wjtii  cunvictiuu;!  that  are  really  but  loi^ical  or 
illogical  generiiliKatiunH,  and  however  {jasshinately  hold, 
are  after  all  but  second-hand  He  always  gave  the  im- 
pression uf  having  i>ersonid  knowledge.  In  fact,  this  waa 
uis  standard  of  criticism  in  the  case  of  otheiu  I  remem- 
ber how  vigorously  he  praised  the  historical  work  of 
William  Morris,  how  sharply  he  criticized  Jvhn  Inf/leaant, 
and  dentiuneed  Rirhard  Yea  and  Nay.  Morris,  ho  said, 
was  perfectly  at  home  in  the  fourteenth  centur)-,  he 
would  have  needed  no  introduction  to  tlie  Canterbury 
pilgrims.  This  was  Jnst  what  we  felt  in  the  lecturo-room 
of  York  Powell  himselE  He  did  not  trouble  about  any- 
thing else  but  the  men  and  wcmen  of  whom  he  was 
speaking.  He  created  no  atmosphere,  and  adopted  no 
conscious  style  in  harmony  with  his  subject  lie  simply 
B|)oke  of  King  John,  or  Machiavelti,  or  Catherine  do' 
Medici,  as  he  might  and  did  speak  of  the  Oxford  celebrities 
of  his  day.  lie  ma<le  his  hearers  feet  that,  if  he  did  not 
know  these  people,  nolK>dy  else  did.  I  think  that  he  was 
more  at  ease  with  worldly  people,  and  with  humanists, 
than  with  saints  and  pliilosophci's.  But  he  did  not  try 
to  criticize  saints  or  philosophers,  he  simply  left  them; 
and  I  am  sure  be  would  have  chatted  quite  easily  with 
St  Thomas  Aquinas  at  tho  table  of  8t.  Louis,  though  he 
might  have  felt  rather  Ixirod  in  his  lecture-room. 

Ho,  as  I  have  said,  he  made  no  claim  upon  any  imrticular 
kind  of  student.  Any  one  who  had  re-nl  patience  with 
history  could  learn  from  him.  If  he  failed  to  attract 
many,  it  was  not  due  to  hitt  ubvious  defects  of  maimer, 
but  to  the  hurly-bnrly  of  tho  schools,  or  to  tho  confidence 
in  second-hand  knowledge  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
even  the  best  stuilents  under  tho  present  system.  Or  perhaps 
it  was  due  to  tho  short-sigh t<.'d  seriousm^s  of  onr  time, 
which  attacks  all  kiuds  of  men  in  Oxford,  and  finds 
expression  either  in  a  smart  journalistic  assurance  or  in 
a  dull  dogmatism  of  the  mental  temper.  York  Powell  did 
not  lecture  to  people  like  Mr.  Wells's  serious  reader,  the 
'eolenui  impatient  parasite  of  great  questions ',  who  insists 
on  a  '  yes '  or  a  '  no  *. 
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Due  lecture  eepecially  lingere  in  my  memoir.  It  was 
one  uf  a  cutinw!  U]k)ii  liiHturiiuis  of  the  sixteentli  c«.-ntury, 
the  most  not*^worthy  Herics  of  lectures  ever  heard  in  Oxford. 
York  I'owtjU  vina  telling  us  alxjut  John  Stow,  the  antiquary, 
who  waudentd  orer  England  in  Heurch  of  manuHcripts,  and 
became  poor  in  wealth  in  his  eagerness  to  become  rich  in 
antiquities.  Tlie  ProfeHt»or  spoke  of  the  old  historian's 
chetrfuliiesa  and  curiosity  with  more  feeling  than  waa 
usual  with  him.  I  remember  the  short  pithy  sentences, 
the  evident  interest  and  plea^iurc  in  the  old  volume  litfore 
him,  the  sturdiness  of  his  devotion  to  scholars  and  scholar- 
ship. I  think  it  was  after  this  lecture,  as  we  watched 
York  Powell  carry  tlie  great  book  along  the  High,  that  a 
Mend  who  was  with  me  aaid^  'It  is  lul  very  well;  but 
we  are  not  worth  it' 

The  speaker  of  the  last  sentence  is  the  author  of  the 
ftcconnt  that  follows.  It  shows  Powell  in  his  true  Oxford 
aotting,  with  the  meadowt*  and  the  simshinc  outside  hia 
Christ  Church  windowH,  all  part  uf  him,  afi  he  of  it,  and 
the  eternal  youth  of  the  place  thus  continually  baffling 
its  stagnant  age.  It  would  be  hard,  1  think,  to  describe 
better  that  which  went  out  from  Powell,  and  this  book 
would  be  the  poorer  without  such  a  picture,  which  came 
to  my  hand  by  chance. 

1  saw  York  Powell  not  much  more,  I  auppoee,  than 
a  score  of  times  altogether.  Until  about  the  third  term 
of  my  i^econd  year  I  knew  nothing  of  him.  Tlien,  as  I 
wmUd  not  go  to  any  lectures  of  the  kind  preparatory  for 
the  Schools,  my  tutor  sent  me  to  Powell's  rooms  at  the 
House,  to  what  was  advertised  as  a  weekly  lecture  on  the 
sources  of  English  history,  for,  I  think,  the  twelfth  century. 
I  was  the  only  man  there,  except  once  when  an  American 
came — altout  the  sixth  week  of  term — and  was  puzzled 
to  find  us  at  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  As  1  knew 
nothing  but  some  of  the  ordinary  surface  political  history, 
he  first  gave  me  a  bibliographical  list  of  things  useful  for 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  fli>cnt  the  other  days  talking  as  ho 
wished— or  (rarely)  in  ausfler  to  questions  of  mine — about 
contempnniry  books  or  persona,  especially  the  latter. 
Sometime*)  he  gave  some  account  of  NISS.,  fnmilie**,  copies 
extant,  &c    He  used  to  read  great  extracts  of  Latin  or 
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Old  French,  reading  very  fast,  and  looking  up  and  laiig^hing 
suddenly.  After  my  firet  list.  I  think  I  took  no  kind  of 
notcfl,  Imt  watchtKl  him  and  listened.  Ho  wna  living  then 
in  tlie  Meadow  Buildings.  You  will  remeniber  the  room*. 
There  was  a  great  sound  of  birds  outside.  The  summer 
air  and  light  came  in  from  behind  me :  I  sat  at  the  side  of 
a  table  covcml  with  green  clutJi,  with  chairs  and  rows 
of  inkpot8  and  sheets  of  paper,  untouched  from  the  Qnst 
day :  as  no  one  ever  came  but  that  American  mice,  and 
It  seemed  a  great  intruftion  when  he  did.  York  Powell 
Hut  at  the  end,  reading  and  tilking  and  laughing — his 
fingers  moving  quickly  over  the  ]>ngcs  and  reacliing  at 
other  books.  Ho  gAtlicred  a  small  heap  of  them  at  the 
beginning,  from  his  slielvea  and  the  irregular  files  about 
the  room.  My  eyes  strayed  over  the  books  on  (he  walls, 
mostly  old  books,  big  and  little  (and  all,  it  seemed,  I 
wished  tu  rea<l  and  ought  to  know ). 

I  was  very  timid  when  J  went  at  first.  Then  (  felt  it 
should  not  &e  me  that  was  there,  but  a  mau  who  kuew 
Bome  history,  and  could  make  use  of  the  man,  and  draw 
him  on,  and  understand  what  he  said.  Then  I  settled,  and 
very  soon,  into  the  dilTcreut  mood  of  going  there  once 
a  week  as  to  some  nntiiml  and  simple  pleasure,  as  juHtiflalily 
mine  as  the  sunlight  and  the  meadows  as  I  walked  l«ick, 
and  somehow  akin  to  tiiem — jierbapH  only  because  there 
always  followed  that  liuur  with  York  Powell :  but  I  felt 
the  same  welcome  for  both,  and  came  to  expect  a  single 
impression  from  the  whole  thing — his  face  and  hands  and 
dret^s,  his  talk  and  IxHiks,  and  the  old  fellows  he  talked 
about,  and  the  meadows  outside.  Nothing  was  ever  like 
it  to  me  in  my  years  at  0.\ford. 

I  went  for  a  term  to  his  lectures  in  the  Schools,  uiwn 
(I  think)  historians  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  audi- 
ence, besides and  myself,  was  some  four  or  five  people 

— two  ladies,  an  elderly  man  who  omie  late,  an  American 
who  sat  at  the  front  near  York  Powell  and  appeared  to  be 
doing  some  rt^earch.  The  company  was  doubled  one  day 
by  the  entrance  of  a  party,  who  seemed  from  their  dress  to  be 

motoring.     took  a  good  many  notes :  I  took  very  few. 

Powell  began  with  some  general  matter  on  the  epoch,  and 
the  prevalent  [K>litical  ideas,  and  the  clasues  of  pe<jple,  and 
their  attitude  to  government  and  the  questions  of  the  day. 
It  is  not  (|uite  so  new  to  me  now  :  but  I  have  never  heard 
the  thing  done  so  clearly  and  naturally  before,  as  if  pro 
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cocding  from  penwinal  knowledge  of  things,  nnd  not  from 
any  la^ured  research  whence  he  had  drawn  his  conclueiona. 
He  spoke  then  of  Tarious  writers,  RiigUHh,  French,  Itjilian  : 
a  short  biographical  acroimt,  and  then  a  criticUm  of  Hicir 
work.  He  often  brouglit  the  books  down  to  the  Schools 
and  read  extracts.  It  was  entirely  nnliko  tlie  ordinary 
leciarc.  Information  waa  given,  but  not  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  nor  on  any  ordinary  plan.  I  might  gay  little  design 
was  nfi]Hirentj  save  that  of  giving  a  little  of  wliat  inteivsted 
him  to  ua  few  people  who  presumably  came  because  wo 
kneM'  we  should  care  to  hear  what  he  said,  1  saw  no  great 
pre^iaration  of  what  he  was  t<i  Bay,  though  he  had  turned 
Qp  places  to  read  to  us— bits  of  a  preface,  or  famous  storlce, 
or  piecea  illustratiTe  of  an  author's  mind  or  hitt  life,  and 
had  slips  of  jmper  to  mark  them.  At  the  end  he  would 
show  us  these  editions,  and  talk  of  the  printer,  or  the 
biudiug,  or  sonic  woodcut,  or  arms. 

Of  the  historians  themnelvcs  bespoke  in  a  very  personal 
way,  as  if  tbev  had  been  friends  of  hia  father's  or  of  some 
person  older  tfian  liimself  who  ^lad  told  him  fre()uentlyabuut 
them,  and  in  whose  company  he  had  met  them:  ho  remarked 
on  their  motived  or  habitd.  or  some  eveutH  ui  their  livect,  in 
preci^'ly  tliat  vivid,  simple,  direct  way  that  a  man  would  use 
who  ]mi\  verynearly  persi>iial  memory  of  what  he  spoke  of, 
who  waA  not particulariy  anxiouH  to  t«ll  his  heai-ers,  but  glad 
to  do  BO,  and  who  spoke  briefly,  informally,  quietly,  per- 
fectly sure  of  what  he  said,  and  occasionally  taking  a  little 
more  paiuK  thun  one  would  in  an  ordinary  conversation  to 
make  those  who  Hstened  to  him  uriderstjtnd.  Once  he  went 
over  to  a  board  and  drew  some  chalk  figures  to  represent 
MnchiaTclli's  iileu  of  cycles.  lint  for  that,  he  spoke  very 
quietly  from  a  desk  somewhat  high  above  the  floor  :  I  used 
to  think  that  posture  and  height  (as  if  for  an  ordinary  and 
crowded  lecture)  unnatund. 

This  public  lecture  in  the  Schools  was  more  formal — to 
use  too  strong  a  word :  ho  was  quieter  there  than  I  bad 
known  him  in  iiis  rooms:  and  he  kept  mure  t^o  a  fixed 
subject  or  person.    The  room  he  used  in  the  Schools  might 

hold  seventy  or  eighty  people^    and  I  eat  a  little  farther 

back  than  the  middle,  and  looked  over  tlie  empty  rows  of 
tables.  I  used  to  feel  that  lecture  a  little  ^d,  perhaps 
from  the  empty  room ;  partly  because  it  seemed  people 
might  not  know  what  he  was  like,  hearing  and  seeing  turn 
only  in  such  a  lecture.     I  remember,  at  the  end  of  one 
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hour,  while  he  wag  at  the  tabic  below  hia  desk  !ihowtnfC 
the  booka  be  bad  bruugfat,  aud  I  was  vratcluiig  him,  be 
luukeil  rutiud,  aud  I  uaw  the  extraordinar}'  kiiiduoas  of  hia 
oyeH ;  I  felt  more  as  I  had  io  hia  rooms,  when  I  fwt  at  the 
liidc  of  Im  table. 

1  don't  think  that  he  ever  knew  my  niinic,  thoii^h  he  knew 
my  College,  and  once  ttpologized  for  heirij;  in  I>ondon  at  one 
of  hi:!  lectures,  when  he  said  he  didn't  know  where  to  send 
and  warn  me  that  he  wouldn't  bo  on  that  day.  He  asked 
me  to  lunch  at  iho  end  of  that  summer  terra ;  ehowmg  me 

C'  lbs  and  I  think  Japanese  tbin)(H,  ati  he  drew  on  hiit 
tM.  i  diireuay  I  wasn't  eating  tnncli,  for  ho  Kuddoidy 
turned  quantities  of  stuff  on  my  plate,  bade  the  servant 
n&i  to  me,  and  told  me  1  muttt  eat  this  aud  that,  aa  if  be 
were  my  grand&tbor. 

I  used  to  go  to  hi«  rooms  on  Thnrsdays  after  Hall ;  not 
very  often ;  a  thing  I  curse  m^vself  fur  now,  but  I  had 
a  ffreat  conseienee  tlicn  alx^ut  n.'rfuliiij;  for  the  Schools. 
You  will  know  hoM-  he  talked  then,  of  whatever  came  up. 
historical  stuff  or  other  tiling  I  remember  be  B[>okB 
once,  brieflv  and  humoroudy,  of  his  lack  of  interest  in  all 
theology :  be  spoke  of  how  Stubbs  bad  thought  church 
atiiurH  should  not  be  too  fully  discussed  in  history — some- 
thing about  '  touching  the  ark  '.  Once  he  turned  on  me 
and  said,  '  Knox — Knox  was  a  great  man — he  was  a 
ba<l  maiL* 

Things  he  said  at  these  times  seemed  to  me  more 
valuable — apart  altogether  from  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him 
— more  valuable  to  a  man  rewling  history  than  any 
quantity  of  lectures  one  might  have  had.  I  have  lived 
ever  since  on  one  or  two  of  the  things  he  Hai<l  alsmt  the 
aixteeuth  century.  It  seemed  to  me  the  ideal  way  to  learn 
history — to  have  books  to  read,  and  such  a  man's  talk  to 
listen  to,  and  occasionally  to  put  him  a  question.  Pardon 
my  saying  it,  I  have  been  timid  always  of  professional 
instructors,  afraid  of  all  dons,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
conscious  of  my  own  bat^kwardness,  and  mistrustful  and 
impatient  of  their  instruction.  With  York  P«)well,  1  have 
felt  that  twofold  sense  of  strain  dissolve :  I  did  not  feel 
that  I  was  Iieiog  instructed,  or  that  I  was  stupi<L  1  felt 
I  was  brought  into  direct  contact  with  what  I  wanted. 
I  cared  immensely  for  history :  that  was  all  York  Powell 
seemed  to  ask.  He  cared  too.  He  knew  history,  and 
I  did  not :  but  that  didn't  matter,  for  he  cared  to  talk 
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of  what  he  knew,  and  talked  becaiiHe  he  cared.  Of  ctourse 
one  felt,  in  an  indefinite  se<Nmibiry  way,  his  immense 
knowledge  ;  but  that  was  never  huniiliating,  never  a  thing 
to  make  one  det^pondent.  A  man  who  knew  more  tliau 
I  did  might  have  gone  to  him  for  inf(»rmation.  IVobably 
I  took  what  was  going,  too.  Doubtless,  as  a  student,  I 
had  other  ways  of  getting  hold  of  my  subject,  other  things 
I  oaght  to  do.  i'jontact  with  him  won  one  way,  something 
of  the  very  highest  iraiwrtiuice — mre,  I  should  think — of 
which,  if  1  had  minned  it>  I  t^hnnld  have  come  to  8i:>ine  dim 
idea,  but  could  never  have  made  np  the  loss.  To  my 
mind,  now,  that  contact  with  him  ha^  become  i>erhap»  tlie 
strongest  inocnttve  to  go  on :  it  reminds  me  of  what  history 
is,  and  that  I  may  have  ^ome  hope  of  getting  at  it  I  do 
not  see  what  more  a  great  scholar  could  do  for  a  man 
Ix^imhig. 

Aa  you  see,  I  diil  not  know  him  :  I  saw  him  a  very  few 
times,  in  ever}'  way  I  was  on  a  very  different  plane  from 
hhn.  T  wish  1  were  not,  that  I  could  praise  him.  As  it 
is,  I  scarcely  feel  ashamed  to  confess  to  you  tliat  my 
respect  for  his  knowledge  and  all  his  powers  is  never  very 
prominent  in  my  mind,  tx'causc  I  have  so  distinct  a  per- 
sonal affection  for  him.  I  may  have  uo  business  to  have 
it :  he  never  know  me  fixim  any  other  man,  I  should  thuik. 
Anyhow  it  was  inevitable.  I  don't  know  what  other  men 
felt.  I  cared  for  Uie  man  first  His  ordinary  courtesy, 
the  ordinary  interest  of  his  nature  in  books  or  men  or 
external  nature,  came  to  me  like  pcT-sonal  kindnesscsL 
And  if  he  had  ever  known  of  it,  I  don't  think  he  would 
have  disliked  my  feeling  as  I  did  to  him. 

In  Oxford,  besides  thus  teaching  and  inspiring,  Powell 
did  more  than  his  duty-t^ift  at  the  mac}iine  of  acatlemic 
affiiira.  An  organizer,  a  debater,  a  wirepuller  he  could 
not  be.  He  never  sat  on  the  Ilebdomadal  Council,  which 
is  the  source  of  University  legislation,  nor  did  he  apeak,  I 
believe,  on  the  public  bodiett  that  debate  tlio  ]»-opo(sal£  of 
the  Coundl :  Icnst  of  all  in  the  strange,  mediaeval  Convo- 
cation, where  on  field-days  and  at  fitful  intervals  the  vot«rB 
from  their  country  livings  arrive  to  swamp  reform.  He 
never  became  a  scholar-puUtician  of  the  type  tliat  cherishes 
a  pn^ranune  and  requires  place  and  leverage  for  its  realiza- 
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tioa  He  despised  the  smaller  kind  of  University  intrig:ue, 
monastic  ii»  iU  triviality,  tliat  absorbs  a  good  oiaDv  per 
80I1I)  aiul  makes  them,  rh  he  put  it,  '  run  romid  like 
beadlues  auts.'  It  wan  thin  kind  uf  tliiug  Chat  Pattim>D 
dcHpiseil  als*).  Powell,  however,  sat  on  many  boardtt  and 
coiimuttecjj,  and  gave  them  more  than  bi^  due.  He  is 
described  as  offering  eoiwd  liberal  advice,  as  voting 
stemiily  for  the  lai^r  {Kilicy,  ;uid  lu^  preferring,  in  minor 
niattcm,  to  support  without  more  ado  any  man  whom  he 
trusted  an  au  expert.  He  wan  doubtlcaa,  with  hid  diffi- 
dence and  dislike  of  arguing,  not  the  man  to  steer  through 
a  bitter  necessary  debate ;  and  of  ordiuarj-  strife  he  took 
little  care.  ^Vheu  the  du»t  was  ming,  he  would  make 
drawings,  or  write  lettera.  Once,  in  a  note  to  a  frienil, 
a  French  poot,  he  punctuated  the  letter  with  the  word 
rixef  He  liad  to  stop  and  listen,  the  r/xe  was  too  loud 
to  ignore ;  but  when  it  was  over,  he  took  up  again  his 
discufuion  of  fine  art. 

Yet  ho  waa  by  nu  uieatiB  an  ciigroaBed  scholar  with 
a  contempt  fur  buauie8&  Ho  was  one  of  those  men  that 
are  to  be  found  in  Oxford,  in  Cambridge,  in  Lancashire, 
and  eUcwhere,  who  arc  stirred  by  the  vision  of  a  Miser 
and  cleaner  University.  He  thought  of  it  as  properly  the 
homo  of  leamhig  and  science.  Ho  adopted  the  profettHorial 
point  uf  view,  which  obtains  over  the  mainland  of  Kuro|>c, 
rather  than  the  collegiate  or  tutorial,  which  is  peculiar 
to  England.  He  therefore  was  little  preoccupied  with 
the  Schools,  and  wished  iu  see  examinations  curbed  rather 
than  extended  The  Bodleian  nhould  be  a  place  for 
organized  study  tuid  research.  The  lecture,  which  ad- 
ministers, knowledge  ready-found,  with  the  least  possible 
reaction  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  student,  must  be 
subordinated  to  instruction  in  the  bases  and  metliods  of 
knowledge.  How  Ktnmgly  he  put  this  point  in  regard 
to  the  provincial  colleges,  we  hare  heard  ;  and  he  believed 
the  same  ideal  waa  right,  and  the  oidy  salvation,  for 
Oxford.     Ue  did  not   work   alone,  and  the   labours  of 
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Ft>we]l  and  his  frieiidii  and  those  like  them  have  told. 
Ah  he  used  in  say,  K  fmr  si  mtiove !  With  all  hiu  ceiiHure 
of  Oxford  mothodfl,  ho  always  maintauitid  that  good  work 
mu  bcinj^  done  there  abundantly,  if  somewhat  in  corners 
We  hear  that  the  tinprodiictive  kind  of  tutor,  intent  only 
on  prized  for  his  young  mcu,  ia  dying  down,  and  tbat  the 
reciprocal  Hhy  HenaitiveneeB  of  Oxford  men,  which,  it  was 
said,  made  them  fear  to  puhlirih,  is  less  apparent  Thia 
improTement,  however,  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the 
system :  haa  rather  come  in  its  despite.  As  to  the  myriad 
young  '  passmen ',  Powell  always  felt  and  said  that  many 
or  DiOHt  of  them  ought  not  to  be  there  at  all ;  but  there 
they  were,  helping  ont  the  University  revenues,  and  they 
must  have  the  best  provision  possible  mado  for  them. 
Ilia  own  influence  in  affairs  was  moat  direct  where  ex- 
perience rather  than  disputation  was  required.  He 
belonged,  for  instance,  to  the  committee  of  the  <!)xford 
Uisturical  Society,  and  went  to  its  meetings.  He  was 
a  laborious  Curat<ir  of  tho  Taylorian  Intttitution,  the 
home  of  modem  language  teaching  in  Oxford.  He 
attended  its  meetings  with  some  regularity :  he  always 
tried  to  fill  its  ]H>sts  with  tcachen*  who  were  alno  ncholani, 
and  he  deTot«d  time  and  thought  to  the  expansion  of 
itH  library.  Ho  hail  much  to  do  mth  the  foundation  and 
publication  of  the  Taylorian  lectures,  given  on  subjects 
of  forcigu  Utoraturo ;  it  was  he,  we  have  seen,  who  brought 
over  Mallann^  ^  Foreign  literature,  natundly,  was  one 
of  his  passions,  as  tho  catalogue  of  his  own  library  shows : 
he  had  in  all  more  than  a  thousand  volumes  at  his  death 
which  are  claHsifiod  as  Oriental,  French,  Italian,  German, 
aud  Scandinavian. 

The  Clarendon  Press  was  one  of  the  foci  oi  his  life  In 
OxfonL  In  1885  he  wua  made  a  Delegate  at  the  uistance 
of  Jowctt,  who  was  then  Vice-Chancellor,  and  withixiaUng 

^  For  theSQ  Eiicta  I  nm  Indobted  to  Mr.  Morflll,  Profewor  of  Buman 
and  tli9  other  SlaTonio  Ii«Dgu«gM,  lod  a  oolleagoe  of  Powell'*  in  the 
Tajrlnriao. 
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laughter  he  used  to  relate  how  Jowett  sent  for  him  nnd 
explained  that  muiie,v  profit  ratlier  than  advancement  of 
learning  muat  be  first  rc^rded  in  the  policy  of  the  instita- 
tion.  He  woiil<l  add:  'Jowctt,  how  he  hated  learning t 
But,  of  course,  his  ends  were  often  the  ends  of  Moeea, 
though  hia  methods  were  tlie  methods  of  MacliiareUi' 
ThiH  WHA  meant  as  a  compliment,  in  Hpitc  nf  PowcH'h  uruiU 
view  of  the  relative  merit«i  of  MuBes  and  Mauliiavelli  He 
remained  on  the  I'reaa  all  his  life  and  toot  ita  work  with 
much  gusto  and  energy.  In  spite  of  his  power  of  inune- 
diate  concentration  and  quick  judgement,  it  was  a  great 
and  recurring  cull  un  his  time  and  brains.  It  has  been 
publicly  regretted  that  he  spent  eo  much  of  them  upon  the 
University  Press  instead  of  writing  more  books  himself. 
But  it  waa  his  own  choice,  and  I  thiuk  he  rightly  regarded 
it  as  suiting  his  characteristic  way  of  doing  good.  The 
work  satisfied  hiin  diBlikc  of  publicity,  and  his  passion  for 
detecting  talent,  and  his  ideal  of  a  learned  University. 
The  Press  tkra  the  chief,  not  the  only,  means  he  found 
for  following  what  I  have  called  hia  profeatuon  in  life, 
the  encouragement  of  the  right  nian  in  his  predeftined 
task.  He  went  constantly  to  the  weekly  meetings,  often 
coming  from  London  for  the  purpose.  He  not  only  pre- 
pared reports  on  proposals  or  works  submitted  to  him,  and 
unofficially  edited  many  a  manuscript,  in  his  quick  diviuing 
way,  at  odd  huuni,  in  bed,  iu  tlie  small  hours,  in  tlie  train ; 
but  he  stood  in  all  kinds  of  reiatiousliip  between  the  Press 
and  the  author,  having  to  consider  a  venture  from  every 
point  of  view,  practical  aa  well  as  scientific,  and  knowing 
perfectly  that  the  low  incurred  on  much  purely  learned 
work  must  be  balanced  by  profits  in  some  otlier  direction. 
He  liked  this  labour  and  know  that  it  was  one  of  the  things 
he  did  well 

Tlie  kind  of  debt  under  which  the  Press  lay  to  Powell 
was  well  expressed  after  hia  death  in  tlie  Oxford  Magazinet 
and  niay  be  giveu  before  taking  up  bis  chronicle  as  pro- 
fetssor. 
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To  tlioee  who  knew  York  Powell  it  is  not  difficult  to 
picture  the  rea^iiness  of  his  welcome  to  a  good  Uxfk,  his 
mirrow  in  {iroducing  an  unfavouruble  report  His  immcnHe 
knowledge,  and  hia  dislike  for  a  display  of  it,  often  mode 
his  judgements  swift  and,  in  appearance,  offhand  ;  and,  aa 
all  his  frienda  knew,  he  Beemed  to  acxiuire  the  contents  of 
a  lKK>k  by  Kome  aixtli  senwe,  which  nairccly  ncetltNl  the 
help  of  the  eye  and  carried  whole  books  at  once  to  the 
bmin.  Bnt  rerj  often  judgement  was  reserved,  to  await 
the  result  of  a  week's  ojiportunitiea  for  rowarch  or  for 
consultation  mth  some  scholar  friend.  And  it  was  in  bis 
direct  relations  with  authors — encoura^mcnt  and  advice 
in  their  ]>lans  and  preparations,  the  loan  of  rare  books  or 
pamphlets,  the  himting  up  of  recondite  references,  help 
iingnnlgingly  given  upon  their  manuHcripta  or  proof  sheets 
—that  he  came  to  be,  as  it  has  been  phrased  by  Mr.  Fisher, 
'like  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  much  exposed  to  authors.' 
'He  has  added  me,'  wrote  Mr.  Quiller-(!ouch  in  the  Pre- 
face to  the  Oa/ord  Book  of  Verse,  '  to  the  number  of  those 
many  who  have  found  his  learning  to  be  his  friends'  good 
fortime,'  and  tn  this  way  much  of  the  learning  that  ho 
never  set  forth  himeelf  found  its  way  into  the  world,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  work  of  other  men  waa  improved  by 
the  excellence  of  his  judgement  and  the  delicacy  of  his 
taste. 

Services  of  this  kind  can  be  rendered  without  the 
formalities  of  an  office,  without  even  the  virtue  of  punctii- 
alitv,  and  at  the  Press  York  Powell's  reputation  for  un- 
businesslike character  was  wholly  unintelligible.  Quito 
naturally,  almost  without  his  knowing  it,  difficulties  and 
imposKi  bill  ties  came  on  to  his  bn>ad  shoulderH,  and  |M.'rhaps 
more  often  than  other  men  he  confeiwed  himself  beaten, 
*  I  can  work  at  the  thing  myself,'  he  said,  *  and  I  can  talk 
to  the  people,  but  I  cannot  drive.'  But  if  he  could  not 
drive,  lie  could  lead  things  in  the  way  ho  wished  them  to 
go,  and  he  always  brought  to  his  business  the  great  busincM 
qualifications  of  knowtedgu  of  things  and  of  men,  of  swift 
and  jiiuro  judgement  upon  them,  and  of  what  he  possciwod 
beyond  others,  a  tact  and  urbanity  that  seemed  never  to 
fiftil.  lie  gave,  for  instance,  great  and  cver-inercaaing 
assistance  to  the  technical  departments  of  the  Ptcsb.  His 
knowledge  was  not  that  of  the  mere  connoisseur.  He 
admired  the  bookwork  of  Morris ;  be  gave  a  woU-remem- 
bcrcd  lecture  or  '  informal  talk '  at  the  Institute  upon  his 
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beloTed  Japanese  prints  and  drawings ;  when  he  excttsec 
hia  non-attendance  at  a  prink-ra'  dinner  he  pleaded  fur  an 
inipn>Tcnient  of  titlc-pagcH.  But  he  knew  the  points  at 
which  Morris  had  failed,  and  knew  hi4  ovm  idcak  so  well 
that  he  could  hiniBcIf  apply  thorn  in:Btantly  to  the  difUculty 
of  the  momenta  Hence,  when  his  advice  wiw  nicked,  ho 
could  give  help  of  the  moi^t  direct  and  practical  kind.  *No 
point  or  detail,'  wTites  Mr.  Hart,  the  Cnntndlor  of  the 
IVeas,  'vas  too  small  for  his  attention,  and  he  never  set 
liniite  to  the  trouble  he  would  take.  Upon  all  matters  of 
printing;  or  illustration,  the  justification  of  an  initial  letter, 
the  disposition  of  print  upon  the  page,  the  degree  of  suo- 
cww  of  a  chrumo-cullotype,  even  the  cuniiKwition  of  difler- 
ont  inks,  he  was  able  (o  give  instantly,  or  after  brief  inquiry, 
advice  that  was  usoftil  in  practice.  He  gave  his  advice 
unhesitatingly  and  with  authoritv,  using  few  words  and 
expectmg  to  be  understood  quickly,  as  one  "professional" 
speaking  U*  another.  He  was  always  cheery  and  full  of 
eucuurageinent ;  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  advised  by  him.'  *- 

A  more  formal  but  equally  heartfelt  tribute  firom  liis 
colleagues '  may  cIobo  tlie  chapter ; 

The  services  that  Mr,  York  Powell  has  rendered  to  the 
Press  since  he  became  a  Delegate  have  extended  over 
a  Tcry  wide  field.  Not  only  was  he  master  of  the  subjects 
specially  belonging  to  his  chair,  but  he  had  ako  a  reuiark- 
alily  intimate  knowledge  of  art,  pliilologj*,  and  literature : 
indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  branch  of  literary 
inquiry  in  which  he  was  not  at  home :  and  the  Delegates 
constantly  had  recourse  to  him  for  advice  on  proi>osals 
of  the  most  varied  character.  Nor  was  it  for  such  advice 
alone  that  the  l*riwM  wa*;  indebted  to  him.  A  large 
number  of  the  works  undertiJieu  on  his  judgement  were 
revised,  corrected,  and  improved  by  him  wliile  still  in 
manuscript,  and  while  paflning  through  the  printers'  hands. 
His  knowledge  of  the  details  of  ouaineaa,  Imth  in  the 
department  of  printing  and  in  that  of  publialiing,  was 
extensive  and  vnhiable :  and  the  Delegates  were  accusUmied 
to  rely  with  confidence  on  his  jmlgement  in  all  questions 
relating  to  form,  quality,  and  appearance  of  the  volumes 

'  Oa/orrf  Moffazinf,  May  1ft,  19W. 

*  Memnmitdiim  of  Boolution  ordered  at  the  niMtin;  of  the  Deleg&tos 
held  Ma;  20,  1901. 
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to  be  iaauedi  or  to  the  beet  means  of  Becaring  a  good 
market. 

He  was  a  man  of  warm  sympathies :  and  he  was  keen 
to  detect  promise  even  in  inexperienced  writing :  and  he 
grudged  no  time  that  was  given  to  bringing  immatm^ 
work,  which  seemed  to  him  to  hare  merit,  up  to  a  standard 
of  which  he  could  approve. 

The  Del^ates  feel  that  by  his  death  they  have  lost 
a  colleague  whose  services  nave  liud  on  them  a  deep 
obligation,  and  whose  place  it  will  hardly  be  possible 
tofia 
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Work  for  National  Home  Beadinj;  Union:  for  Social  Engiand. 
Oxford.  Gedforil  Park:  death  of  Stcpniak.  X^etten on  Mr. U. Meredith. 
AmbleteUHe  cloii<liii'»i>eN.  A  I;un[|otK'ni'  mef^tiiig.  Ojuiiion  on  WiDiani 
Morri*.  f err ^ifinga  Saga.  JlHwrnii^iiin.  Th*  MancJi'ntrr  Ouarjian: 
Surveif  qf  Me  ^«wn'»  Heiffn.  Journey  io  ilvUaad.  Dtath  of  Ueorj 
Stone.  Lecture  on  Kin^'  Alfrcil.  Mr.  WelU'a  utoriee.  I'oweirs  in- 
croa«Iiig*Tur;iflm'.     Tbu  CaeJcet  SonneU.    Amhlctcuse,  1£08. 

The  record  now  bcgiuB  again.  During  1894  Powell  had 
been  re-ehaping  for  ranouB  purpoaee  bis  material  on  early 
Eiiglii^h  history.  He  was  in  fu]l  eympathy  with  those  who 
have  to  work  at  a  dintance  froni  tcachcrH  and  the  living 
voice,  who  lack  prefatory  training,  and  who  ask  for  nome 
direction  in  order  to  escape  from  discouragement  and 
waste  of  force.  Hence  a  series  of  papers  iu  a  periodical 
dedigncd  for  such  isolated  workers,  the  National  Home 
Reading  Unimu  They  are  short,  consisting  of  a  Bketch  of 
the  early  reigns  after  the  Conquest,  together  with  a  uliart  or 
eyllabuH  of  the  original  authorities  and  the  bc8t  editions. 
This  wa8  a  useful  though  unobtrusive  part  of  his  teaching, 
and  iij  worth  mention,  to  show  that  he  did  not  sulfer  from 
the  high  and  dry  scholar's  aversion  to  beginners. 

He  also  wrote  four  articles  in  the  syndicato-history 
entitled  Social  England:  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
power,  OD  Britain  under  the  English,  on  the  Danish  in- 
vasion, and  on  Domesday-Book.  Tliey  serve  to  show  what 
his  IiiHtory-bouk  for  Mchuuls  would  have  been  with  freer 
scope  and  room  ;  and  they  confirm  tlie  sense  that  he  wus 
raoro  himself  in  picturing  than  in  narrating.  His  account 
of  the  England  that  the  English  conquered  is  livelier  than 
his  story  of  the  couqufwts  themselves.    But  the  fint  three 
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articles  are  conttnuooa,  and  g;iTe  a  clear  impression  of  his 
luauiicr ;  *  Doiuesday-Book '  is  isolated,  aud  iuterpused 
among  work  by  otJier  men. 

There  are  few  letters  from  the  HUmmer  of  1805 :  in  June 
he  writes  in  answer  to  an  invitation  from  hia  socialist 
friend,  Mr.  Clayton : 

Christ  CUuxch,  Juno  20,  ISW. 

1  will  do  a  week  in  Leeds  if  T  can  ...  I'll  talk,  but  I 
won't  promise  to  speak  :  I  do  it  so  badly.  .  .  .  Yon  must 
have  a  rest  tKimetimoH.  Even  an  old  cal>-hurae  gets  tliiit. 
If  yon  will  only  be  reasonable  and  take  care  of  youreelf, 
you  will  be  able  to  fight  all  the  longer. 


To  Oliver  Elton, 


Bodforcl  Pnrk,  Aiig.  8, 1895. 


I  bad  to  go  to  the  Lakes  last  weok.  Well,  they  ar«good 
(I  only  saw  Windermere  and  Rydal).  The  hills  far  off  splen- 
did, especially  I^ngdale  Pikes.  I  paid  a  pious  pil^image 
to  Fox  Howe,  wliich  has  the  loveliest  iip^lalc  view.  The 
places  about  were  fidl  of  quiet  jrrim  W(»rdsw(»rtb -carrying 
Yankee  Sch(K)ltnunns  and  Britinh  St;huulmiHtresM.>8  uud  a 
few  solid-looking  Nonconfoniiists,  full  of  the  apustaay  of 
Britain  from  the  good  old  cause,  and  pious  roncratiou  for 
*  old  horae-fiice  '■ 

...  I  thought  Wyndham's*  style  charming.  He  is  a  nice, 
honest,  good-looking,  hardworking  young  chap — pity  he's 
wrons  Hide  lu  politics,  but  a  good  foe  id  better  than  a 
friend  like . 

Mr.  John  O'Leary,  the  rebel  Irish  patriot,  with  whom 
Powell  often  talked  at  Bedford  Park  in  the  evenings,  is 
alluded  to  presently. 

To  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green.  Bedford  Purk,  August  20, 1805. 

The  seven tccnth-century  Irishmen  were  not  saints,  save 
of  the  old  sort, 

their  hearts  full  of  chastity, 
their  bellies  full  of  wine  and  ale, 
their  tongues  full  of  cursing, 
their  bands  full  of  power, 

^  Allndfn^  lo  Mr.  Qeor]^  Wfnilbam'A  IntrodnctioD  to  the  reprint  of 
Kortli'a  PluUxreh  in  tbe  '  Tudor  TmnelatioBB '. 
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which  is  the  kind  of  way  Girald  the  Welshman  their  envior 
de«cribce  them. 

1  am  sure  that  yuu  will  be  able  to  deal  with  Irimlimen 
betUir  than  any  ■biiglishman,  or  even  a  West  Briton  who 
shuts  his  eyes  to  bwiuty  and  truth  when  it  wears  a  glib 

and  carries  a  sparth  or  a  shillelah.     actually  goes  bo 

far  that  hu  deuieti  the  beauty  of  Irish  legends,  i^  which  he 
cannot  read  a  word.  '  Ah,  ma  God  1  well  t  of  coorse,  d'ye 
see?'  aaMr.  O'Leary  saya.  He  is  a  splendid  fellow.  He 
tells  me  he  haa  arranged  finally  or  almost  finally  for  his 
autobiography.     I  hope  it  will  Boon  be  out. 

The  book  under  discussion  in  the  next  letter  is  Skfd^t^ 
speare  and  hit  Prctka^sors.  by  his  correspondent,  Mr.  F.  S. 
Boafi,  afturwardfl  profeiMor  at  Belfast 

Mention  Fnmivall,  for  your  conclusions  as  to  Hamlet 
tally  with  bis  and  nut  with  that  old  idiot  G6rvinu&  .  .  I  like 
your  TroHus  and  Cresgida  tflo,  but  you  arc  too  gevere. 
Shakertpeare  h  impatient  uf  shamtt,  and  he  blurts  out  the 
rank  plain  coininon-tieutu:  view,  iini>atient  of  all  the  make- 
believes  of  the  age,  in  a  moment  of  anger  and  revolt 
I  think  you  are  a  little  hard  on  uncle  I^audar,  who  18  only 
an  exaggoratod  nurBo  of  the  Juliet  typa  The  folly  of  Troy 
is  as  great  as  the  heroism  of  it  all. 

Your  Lucrece  and  Vemu  are  good  too.  I  think  it  rather 
aninuii  than  coarx^  ('oarse  is  when  crude  words  are 
used.  T.  and  C  is  Boraetimes  coarse.  There  is  lots  of 
r^ned  animalism  in  V.  and  A.,  but  no  coaraeness. 

I  tluuk  your  book  will  Ikj  a  succeaa  You  must  before 
finishing  the  Sonnets  read  Tyler,  and  also  the  trauslated 
works  of  Gioniaim  Bruno,  where  you  will  find  that  Hamlet's 

'  0  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  M-ould  melt  * 
comes  from  a  sonnet  of  the  Heroic  Furies ;   and  much 
more  of  Shakespeare  is  coloured  by  Giordano's  thought 

Recognition,  after  all,  had  raised  PowoU'a  spirits,  or  set 
free  his  powers  of  expression.  He  waa  put  on  his  mettle 
to  write,  and  in  the  summer  was  active  The  D^oe,  the 
Meinhold,  and  the  preface  to  Fwreyinga  are  among  his 
be^t  pieces  of  literature  :  all  were  published  withui  a  year 
or  two.  His  style  becomes  easier  and  richer,  more  like  hb 
talk :  the  letters  liavc  yet  more  edge  than  before. 
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To  W.  P.  Ker.  Beciford  Park,  Oct  B.  1895. 

I  was  about  my  Slaster'e  biwincss,  Farey'ni(^a  8000^  and 
could  not  como-  .  .  .  I  am  jiwt  translatinj;  abitof  Freroisc 
verse  for  luy  Frerey  saga.  I  am  IiatiiiK  to  ^et  back  to 
Oxford,  and  break  my  work,  in  whicii  f  am  just  eettJng 
rightly  set  However,  these  things  must  be  ;  jwople  pay 
one  for  doing  the  work  one  really  does  l)y  netting  one  to  do 
Bomething  elue  that  Li  not  wanted,  but  which  they  think 
important 

The  1-lugumyri  view,  how  it  bringa  back  the  old  talks 
wit!i  Vigftioson,  and  the  sagas !  I  have  done  a  lecture 
on  Defoe,  an  article  on  Mcinhold,  written  my  introduction 
to  Ftereyhif/a,  and  indexed  that  tuiga  carefully,  besides 
a  lot  of  review!^  and  a  good  deal  of  reading:  but  still  it 
seems  so  little,  with  what  1  had  hoped. 

I  liave  seen  Sandwich  and  llichborougli,  however,  and 
they  are  worth  aeeing.  Beautiful  Cotman  view,  or  old 
Cromo,  from  the  Roman  camp  we«t  over  the  flat  vherc  the 
war-smitha  eaino  up  and  smote  my  countrymeu — Latins  or 
Britons. 

I  have  to  go  to  Oxford  next  week  early  over  an 
Oriel  College  meeting  ;  and  1  am  in  a  criais  of  virtue  just 
now,  reading  about  sailors,  and  so  have  to  atrire  to  do  my 
duty  (though  the  real  aailor'H  duty  is  to  disobey  foolish 
orders  imd  damn  the  eyes  of  his  arlmira),  I  am  convinced). 
So  1  put  off  our  meeting  till  the  next  week. 

About  this  time  the  MatukedUr  Ottardian  was  negotia- 
ting with  Arthur  Johnstone,  who  was  to  join  its  staff 
as  musical  critic  and  make  his  reputation.  Powell  was 
pressing  his  claims,  but  Johnstone's  own  response  was 
uncertain  as  yet  In  the  8an\c  letter  Powell  appears  some- 
what unsettled.  The  departure  of  his  firiends  the  Pagete 
from  Bedfonl  I'ark  made  him  eotu^ider,  only  t(j  reject,  the 
idea  which  ho  carried  out  five  years  afterwards  of  a  move 
to  Oxford. 
To  Oliver  Elton.  Bodfonl  Park,  Dec.  21,  1885. 

One  of  the  foci  of  the  Parit  is  cold.  It  is  a  great  pity. 
To  be  separated  by  distance  from  friends  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  .  .  . 

A  mad  world,  my  masters !  is  Oxford,  a  mass  of  sectliing 
unreality  with  plenty  of  good  work  doing  in  the  mid^  of 
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it  alt,  bj  the  presence  of  youth  and  enthnBiasm,  and  abeenco 
of  the  money  craze  (coiupanLtive)  and  care  for  knowledge 
(wider  spread  there  than  many  know).  But  the  unrealities 
look  80  real  and  the  realities  nave  to  be  sought  out 

It  is  well  you  wrote  re  [Johnstone],  for  I  had  not  heard 
a  word  of  iL  You  know  his  silence  (Dean  Maitland's  was 
a  roar  to  it)  about  anything  he  sets  his  mind  ou.  ^Vhat 
do  you  think  of  Ncvinaon's  Neigkbourg  of  Oun^  Hare 
you  read  Une  Paamde,  by  '  Willy'  ?  You  won't  like  it,  but 
it  enchanted  me  in  aereral  places  by  its  style,  aod  one 
WorBhijw  Monna  ponr  le.  n\x>mniL 

On  second  thonghU:  you  will  hate  'Willy',  and  get 
a  mean  oi>inioii  of  ue  if  you  read  it,  so  don't 

One  of  PowoU'b  most  admired  friends  tu  Bedford  Park 
was  the  writer  known  as  Sergiu»  Stepniak,  the  leader 
of  the  exiled  Ruaaian  revolutionaries  in  London  :  a  noble 
kind  of  patriot,  whose  writings  aro  familiar  in  England,  and 
who  did  much  iu  the  eighties  and  nineties  to  let  in  light 
upon  the  terrorist  autocracy  and  its  police.  Bis  prefaces 
(interrupted  by  his  death)  to  Miss  tiamett's  tramdaiionB 
from  Turgu^niev  show  his  arduous  iueight,  and  balance ; 
it  is  BurpriHing  that  Powell  was  not  more  fiilly  convcrtod 
by  Stepniak  to  admire  Turgn^niev's  art  as  well  as  his 
character.  Stepniak  was  cut  off,  he  who  had  evaded  many 
a  RuBHJan  death,  by  gross  mischance :  a  train,  at  a  level 
croHsing,  stealing  upon  him  unawares  as  he  walked  in 
deep  abstraction.  This  was  at  Christmas- tide,  1895. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Yeate  relates  the  bearing  of  Powell : 

I  was  hard  at  work  with  a  model  Powell  entered 
fniddcnly  at  11  o'clock,  and  sat  down  silent  T  wondered 
for  fire  or  six  minutes,  puzzled  that  he  said  nothing : 
when  he  wrote  something  on  a  piece  of  paper ;  it  was, 
'Stepniak  killed.'  Powell,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  the 
newH^  liad  rushed  over  to  Stepniak's  house  to  offer  hia 
eervicca 

He  did  all  ho  could,  indefatigably,  and  wrote  soon  after ; 
To  William  Hiiu*.  Deo.  2B.  1895. 

...  I  saw  John  Bums  to-day  for  a  moment,  but  had  only 
time  to  shake  haDds,     It  was  at  the  inquest  over  my  imor 
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frieud  Stepniak,  who  was  run  over  by  a  trail),  cloeo  to  hia 
house,  a  dremlfiil  accident  I  had  been  with  him  the 
evtiuiiig  before ;  and  it  happened  at  10.30  next  moniiug. 
We  are  all  sad  to  loiw  such  a  man.  He  woh  h>  kind  and 
clever  too,  and  a  man  one  could  trust  and  loam  much 
Irum  in  every  wav.  Everj'  cue  that  knew  him  Uked  him, 
and  I  saw  a  goi)^  deal  uf  him  and  watt  very  fund  uf  him. 
IIi«  poor  widow  ia  in  ffreat  grief,  as  you  may  well  suppose. 
Altogether  it  is  a  great  blow  to  us  all  There  are  not 
many  men  left  as  gmxl  as  he  was.  The  good  seem  to  be 
snatched  away  so  often  and  the  worthless  left  However, 
I  must  not  sadden  you  lit  tliis  time,  but  wisli  you  a  very 
Imppy  New  Year  for  yourself  and  all  yours. 

Mr.  C.  L.  DodgHon  (*  Lewis  Carroll")  died  on  Jan.  14, 
1891J.  Powell's  sketch  of  him  and  verses  on  the  sale  of  his 
efiects  are  both  reprinted  (see  vol.  ii),  and  show  an  almost 
uttex|)ec'ted  rein  uf  sympathy.  But  the  letters  early  id 
1896  are  scauty  ;  twu  of  the  most  noteworthy  relate  to 
Mr.  George  Meredith,  whose  l>ofik9  Powell  had  reail  and 
appreciated  ever  since  the  early  seventies,  and  whom  he 
often  met  and  visited.  The  tetitimony  of  each  man  was, 
of  course,  unknown  to  the  other ;  and  that  of  Ixith  may 
here  be  quoted.   Mr.  Meredith  wrote  after  Powell's  death  : 

The  testimony  given  without  exception  by  the  whole  of 
OUT  press  to  the  merits  of  York  Powell  is  a  memorable 
instaDCO  of  the  impress  of  character  made  by  a  noble  man 
upon  those  who  at  one  time  viewe<l  it  Hith  some  distniat 
In  France  and  in  Germany  it  was  no  novelty  for  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  a  distinguished  professor  to  be  in  open 
sympathy  with  conspirators  against  the  lords  of  misrule. 
York  Powell  succeeded  in  teaching  his  countrymen  that  the 
generous  fetrling  for  (ijipressed  jK'nples  may  go  side  by  side 
with  the  student's  labours,  that  hunted  exilc-i,  sulnscquently 
to  become  transfigured  in  history  as  niartjTs  and  heroes, 
arc  to  be  taken  to  the  heaHft  of  the  thoughtful  and  most 
eminent  among  tia  during  their  tenn  of  peril  under  obloquy. 
For  this,  even  more  than  his  accompUsliments,  I  prized 
him  and  hold  him  in  my  dearest  memories.  Ah  a  friend  he 
was  invaluable  ;  always  instructive,  if  need  were,  yet  more 
willing  to  listen  than  to  hold  forth.  When  ho  had  to 
correct  a  blunder  it  was  done  flowingly,  oa  a  necessitated 
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jump  along  the  road  of  conversation,  never  in  the  mMiner 
of  the  irritated  pedant  Ho  could  not  let  the  error  pa8% 
hnt  he  had  no  frown  for  it  I  could  write  pnf^ea  in  praino 
of  ttie  comrade  he  was,  the  splendid  gift^  I  knew  him  to 
poa»ci!8.  I  ara  stayed  by  conjuring  up  bis  shake  of  the 
head  at  any  personal  word  of  eulogy.' 

Two  letters  give  Powell's  comment  on  Mr.  Meredith's 
talent,  and  especially  ou  his  recent  novel.  The  first  letter 
was  occasioned  by  an  article  sent  him  for  his  judgement 
In  acknowledging  such  things  he  often  wrote  his  beat ; 
and  I  do  not,  here  or  elsewhere,  mutilate  every  friendly 
word  he  wrote ;  it  would  take  a  very  callow  vanity  to 
accept  half  the  praise  of  a  man  who  was  so  modest  in 
his  own  case.  Besides,  he  always  criticized.  He  did  not 
sit  down,  in  the  mood  of  the  judicious  school  master-fnend, 
to  nu.\  gall  and  honey  for  one's  good.  lie  let  fall  wliat 
he  thought  in  a  way  that  told  without  hurting.  You  wore 
humiliated  without  pain  or  intent,  and  quickened  to  go 
on.  His  remonstrances  wore  always  'done  flowingly',  in 
writing  as  in  speech.  His  aversion  to  Tolstoi  reappears 
in  a  later  epistle  to  JohuBtone.  Powell  often  explained 
how  and  why  he  despised  Tolstoi's  hatred  of  war,  art, 
Bdence,  sex,  and  institutiuns :  even  in  tho  famous  stories 
he  found  a  'thinness'  of  intellect;  he  saw  that  in  them 
Tolstoi's  later  creed  lurks,  undeveloped,  but  still  an 
irritant  Powell  himself  Iwlieved  in  civilization,  and  could 
digest  its  cunditiuna  and  accept  its  price.  Uu  ^vas  not 
reconciled  to  Tolstoi  cither  by  the  indtvidualimn,  or  by  the 
hatred  of  pretence,  or  by  the  Christian  uuBcliishneaB  of 
dealing,  or  by  the  <lisbolief  in  dogma,  that  they  shared. 
He  himself  was  an  individualist  chiefly  in  the  sense  that 
he  showed  much  reserve  in  judging  both  the  sexual  be- 
haviour of  private  persons  and  the  |>olitical  uiuratily  of 
great  men.  On  another  side  he  was  an  historian,  engrossed 
in  tracing  the  rise  of  institutions  and  the  conquests  of 

*  From  a  commnuicatJon  qnoCod  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Bait  in  bis  artido 
on  Powell  Id  tho  Sngtiah  Historieat  Sevieto,  Joly  1904. 
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culture.  lie  had  no  nihUietic  feeling  against  law  and 
aiitlinritj  aa  t^Lich ;  but  their  liihereut  evil  in  Tulstoi'a 
poHtuIate.  Powell  thought,  for  instanre,  that  Algernon 
Bidnej  was  a  martyr,  but  aUo  that  he  was  a  legal  traitor  ; 
and  be  could  not  condemn  Sidney's  judges.  ToUtoi  would 
bare  treated  that  triiil  with  ditttwilvcnt  irony,  as  a  text 
at  the  exponee  of  legal  justice  In  Balzac  Powell 
believed  more  and  more,  and  regarded  Mr.  Meredith  as 
one  of  the  aame  company.  So  flashed  his  talk ;  and 
the  letters  arc  like  hia  talk. 


To  Oliver  EUon. 


1896. 


Thanks  much  for  your  paper  which  I  enclose  herewith. 
It  has  been  very  giwid  rcaoing  for  me.  This  is  what  I 
notice.  T  don't  think  Comedy  the  sole  inspiratiim  of 
Shwfj>at.  There  is  something  of  pure  Persian  funUwy, 
of  nimantic  sorrow  in  Hhanavar.  As  to  Positiviimi,  I  think 
Morisou  WHS  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  O.  M.  than 
O.  M.  by  him.  lie  was  very  amiablu  and  humane.  Ho 
talked  well  and  wrote  flatly,  I  thought^  Imt  I  liked 
him  perHonally  much.  He  was  frank,  and  good  of  impulse 
and  dinpomtioi),  and  he  disliked  Clericalism,  whiuli  I  also 
hate.  (Isn't  Zola's  Rotm  fine,  by  the  way  ?  I  am  just  fall 
of  it  I  see  the  faults,  of  course,  but  what  an  historian 
the  man  is,  huw  true  his  iustinct  I  How  hopeful  he  is  in 
spite  of  all,  and  how  well  he  writ*-*  at  bis  Ix'st!) 

Don't  say  [of  Modern  Jjore]  '  misnamed  soimets '.  The 
KlizabethaiiH  would  have  called  tbcm  'stmnets.'  They 
are  not  Petrarchan  sonnets  but  that  doesn't  matter. 
'There  is  a  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  of  the 
moon.'  R{hotla]  F\l^mki//\  is  not  a  patch  on  Richard 
Fevertl,  for  real  power  over  one. 

My  dear  Ixjy,  we  read  Meredith  in  the  early  '70's  at 
O.i:ford  :  I  remember  reading  both  miems  and  novels  in 
1S70.  The  story  is  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  begged  Carlylc  to 
reail  Ridmrd  FevereL  ile  did  so,  and  said,  *Ma  dear, 
that  young  man's  nae  fiilc.  Ask  him  here.'  When  ho 
came,  as  Meredith  himself  told  me,  he  talked  long  with 
him  on  deep  things,  and  lieggc<l  him  to  come  often.  He 
said,  'Man,  ye  suld  write  hcewtory  !  Ye  have  a  heestorian 
in  ye ! '  Meredith  answered  that  novel-writing  waa  bin  way 
of  writing  history,  but  Carlyle  would  not  quite  accept  that, 
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thoug^h  lio  did  not  argiic  agiiin8t  it,  but  rothor  doubted  over 
it,  as  if  there  vrcrc  more  in  it  than  he  had  thought  at  first 

Sume  uf  the  poetry  had  come  out  id  the  great  du,v» 
of  Once  a  Week,  whcii  tlie  finest  illustrators,  .Sandys, 
Piiiwell,  IlnuRhton,  Walker,  eta  wcrti  working  on  it  (the 
great  hcIiuoI  vi  the  '60*8),  whoae  work  people  are  rightly 
collecting  now. 

You  must  apecially  pratitc  Loffe  t»  a  VaUey,  the  most 
gorgeuuH  piece  uf  rhythuiicat  work  aud  [>a8«ititi.  Yuu  liavu 
left  it,  out.  Meredith  is  a  great  inetriiit,  but  Bmwiiiiig 
writes  poorly  as  regards  musical  verso,  i^teredith  has 
tHvented  his  great  nietrea. 

You  think  too  nuicli  of  Tolstoi,  a  childish  babbler, 
a  weak  narrow-brained  person  ;  humane  enough,  but  no 
thought ;  he  htm  gifts,  sympathies,  intuitions,  but  lacks 
1)rain;  falls  into  Hilllnesscsi,  futiliticH,  jmleut  absurdities; 
won't  face  facts,  is  conceited,  preachy  (that  is  why  he  is 
lioindar  here),  full  of  foolish  rcli^iusity  :  'artiste  nialgrt;  lui.' 

Mention  the  early  mondng  walk  in  The  Amazing 
Marriuije,  the  splendid  scene  in  the  Scala,  of  Vittoria; 
the  voice  in  the  wchkI  at  even  in  Sandra. 

Balzac  if  you  like;  a  thinker,  tui  historian,  an  artist, 
a  mjglity  lalx>urer;  but  Tolstoi  does  not  deserve  euniimrison 
with  Meredith.  Don't  laugh,  think  it  over,  without  re- 
membering it  is  'prejudiced'  t  that  write  thie. 

Well  and  fiuely  done,  too,  the  last  paragraph. — You 
might  enlarge  on  the  Earth-Hpirit  Try  and  smite  out  the 
man's  creed  in  one  or  two  sentences,  for  he  m  a  prophet 
aH  well  a.s  an  artist  lie  ha^  sonietliing  to  tell  us :  *  we 
bid  you  to  hope'.  Tolstoi,  gijod  tJod  I  a  miserable  non- 
confonnist  set  of  silly  preac-lnuente.  Meredith  is  sound 
like  Shakespeare,  I>o  bring  in  Balzac.  Your  judgement  on 
a  man  such  as  Meredith  can  never  be  t«o  carefully  thought 
out  I  think  you  have  succeeded  wonderfully.  What  I 
hftvo  noticed  are  only  noii -essentials,  fringes,  where  pattern 
might  l>c  altered  'Ilie  fabric  stands.  .  .  .  The  man,  Ids 
dazzling  dramatic  talk,  his  Ix'^autiful  clear  enunciation ! 
His  love  of  fun  and  teasing,  playing  kindly  on  our  foiblett, 
stimulating,  ironic,  gentle  too  and  sympathetic  at  the 
right  lime,  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  dutiful  as  Wellington. 
"Thank  Ood  I  have  never  written  a  word  to  pleiise  the 
public,'  he  said  once  to  me.  But  I  must  stop^  My  train 
will  not  M'ait  lYy  aud  decipher  this.  It  is  well  meant 
Cut  out  TulstoL    Away  witb  these  half-baked  potatoes. 
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Baliac  and  Meredith  will  represent  their  century.  Do 
not  mention  such  n  person  as  tJcoTfc  Eliot.  let  her  lie. 
She  did  Konic  good  work  and  mnrh  had  She  meant  well, 
and  she  aud  Mrs.  Grundy  quarrelled,  and  made  it  up  over 
filthy  Ghetto  piety  ...  I  am  boilinf?  bccauHO  I  can't  sit 
oppoKitc  you  to  argue  with.  You  hare  done  a  fine  hit 
ctf  work.  I  am  gluu  you  praiF^ed  Henley.  lie  it!  the  only 
mao  who  has  really  tried  to  judge  G.  \l.  W.  Morris  Bays, 
*A  clever  man,  not  an  artist'  He  can't  rise  above  the 
naive  meludia    Yuurs  tiiuccrely. 

To  the  Same.  F«b.  10, 1898. 

The  Amaxinff  Marrioge — one  of  Nleredith's  great  suc- 
cesacB.  1  remember  the  Old  Buccaneer  excited  me  hugely 
when  he  read  it.  Carinthia  \a  glorious.  Her  Madge  next 
(poor  Kit,  he  lost  what  was  worth  having).  Woodaeer  good, 
"VVrtham  impressive  even  in  his  outline.  Chillon  the  least 
Kitisfsictor)'  in  every  way.  He  treated  his  sister  almost 
as  badly  as  that  insolent  lord,  slave  of  his  word,  his  vanity, 
and  his  grievanccsu  But  this  Ion!  is  marvellously  drawn : 
there  is  something  of  hiiu  in  us  all  He  is  not  beyond 
human  sympathy,  at  all  events.  I  prefer  him  to  Cliillon. 
The  old  Ijady  good,  Henrietta  a  pretty  pastel.  Uvia  a 
delightful  foil — folly  in  full  flight,  but  witli  a  balance — no 
lack  of  braiua. 

The  '  morning  walk '  is  a  masterpiece  surely  :  you  smell 
and  taste  the  dawn  in  the  reading  of  it 

1  am  sure  this  A.  M.  will  be  one  of  the  solid  bases  nf 
M.'s  fiima  He  has  given  time  t«  it,  I  know,  as  well  as 
iutipiratiuu.  It  is  uot  'diflicult'.  It  is  profoundly  inter- 
esting. I  hope  you  think  thin,  all,  but  I  don't  want  to 
pcrauadc :  it  is  pure  besom  d^patichement 

To  Maister  Ilerhert  (rrmw 

at  hin  Lotlffliif/e  in  Matcdlin  College 

Oxe)\ford 

Good  Masteb  Gbkene       Tliese  with  greetinge 
I  am  surely  much  beholden  to  y'  fTrendHlup  for  yr 
goodly  Gifftcs '.     Of  a  Truth  those  be  rare  Matteres  of 

'  Mr.  Grwnc  note* :  '  Tho  "  Oifftcs  "  were  : 

L  Fahtaf't  I^Oi-rt,  by  JamcB  White  {the  reprint  of  1877). 
2.  The  Aiivtntures  ^  Sir  Friazk  Putr^n^  Siffhti  at  M«*$,  ic. 
(Blackwood,  16S5). 

For  •*  Bowen  ood  her  Chalioe "  bob  FaUtaff's  Letterv,  pp.  81,  82, 
89.60.* 


Tbie  2Cth  of  March 
&.D.  1^6 
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y*  Kuigbt,  and  there  be  delicate  Toiiche«  of  Ananias  hU 
crafflQ  in  the  Nuc^teu  Murtialeu.     It  irkes  me  y'  1  liauc  at 
this  i)ro3ent   Houre  noe   mcanc3  by  mc  in  tho  way  of 
Acknowlt'dgemeut  that  I  inijibt  crauc  your  accept-auiice 
of,  and  1  ituowe  verie  well  Lliat  fairc  wordcs  oucn  tliuugU 
they  be  engendered  of  Gratitude  and  y*  unfeigned  Con- 
sideration that  I    bear  tu  yuu  ward,  auaile  nought  in 
descharge  of  my  instant  Obli^ciouna.     NeuertholeHH  I  w^ 
not  let  iKwe  tliis  occaeioun  of  subscribiiiR  mie  selfe  tho 
Debtor  of  a  iMerrie  Afternoon  or  sou  to  y'  IJountie. 
But  Clock  whiill  strike  &  match  with  powder  meet 
Pistol  shall  thunder  forth  and  bullet  speed  I 
Bt  Rowen  and  her  Cbaliee;     Wherefor  inarke ! 
Till  when  [  praye  you  farewell  and  hue  fii  Content  and 
8oe  no  more  till  we  meetc  from  yr 
aiugulur  flVeiide 

Fbedk.  York  Pow'bll 
From  my  poore  Chambers 

at  Christ  Church. 

In  the  HUinmer  he  went  again  to  Anibleteuse.  It  may 
have  been  in  this  or  the  next  year  that  ho  first  took  to  oil- 
paititiug,  and  teamed,  with  8toveiti>uii  by  his  side,  how  to 
set  alx)ut  it  One  of  his  canvases,  of  a  yellow  field  fiill  of 
Bhocks  of  com,  with  tender-green  poplan*  Ijehiiid  it,  shows 
the  pleasure  that  the  soft  clear  tiiicH  and  full  colours  of  the 
coa8t-«ido  gave  him.  The  next  letter  is  in  answer  to  one 
written  from  Dovedate.  Painting  delighted  him  now  as 
muc-h  AS  anything  in  his  life,  and  his  practice  enhanced 
his  power  of  colour-notation  in  words. 


To  Oliver  EUmu  H«tel  D«Ipi»rr«,  Aug.  8, 1896. 

Now  I  prefer  Atubletcuae  to  Ashbourne.  First ;  no  htlls 
sare  sanuliills,  pale  buff  and  dark  rich  green  in  patches, 
and  faint  olive-green  herbage  on  their  sides. 

Hecoiid.  The  sea,  purple,  green,  to  yellow-green  with 
vivid  '  painty '  green  stripes  ;  bronze  brown-green,  delicate 
pearly  grays  and  invisible  purples  and  faint  blue ;  a  chaiig- 
ingmirrur  of  sky. 

Tliird.  Sky.  Not  clouds  and  mist  and  smother  of  dull 
gray,  but  real  dcy,  open,  broad,  another  ocean  above,  with 
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proceesioD  of  clouds,  high  and  sunlit,  with  quivering  greens 

and  purple»  and  rudti  and  yelluws  all  round  t}ie  tiurizon, 
scaling  up  to  intense  blue  overhead.     It  is  a  pleasure  to 
lie  uiid  watch  it 
Fourth.    Lung  lines  of  laDdt3<:apGb 


This  is  a  great  delight  to  me.    I  don't  like  the 
AAM  buaineaa  +  misl-  O 

Fifth.  The  change  is  greater.  France  is  a  refreshment 
after  England,  aa  England  la  after  France.  However,  I 
don't  wont  to  press  my  tuivantages  (which  arc  aceiiloutal 
and  not  personal)  upon  you  in  return  for  your  charming 
note,  and  very  kindly  argimient  re  Tolstoi, 

My  French  friends  at  a  chalet  not  very  for  from  the 
hotel  are  great  muaiciaiis.  I  think  I  get  pleasure  out  uf 
their  masic,  which  I  certainly  don't  out  of  other  peopte'u. 
They  seem  to  understand  the  music  that  appeals  to  me 
<mo8t  mu»ic  is  mere  cacophony  to  me,  unmcauing  and  aa 
alxiuiinable  bar  to  talk ).  And  then  they  dance  like  aiiuffris, 
and  we  Itingh  like  mad  people,  all  at  once  and  quite  hmd, 
not  the  uHiml  gentle  smile  of  Euglitih  people  (excelleut  too 
in  itH  way)  that  you  are  accuBtomcd  to  at  my  houue.  We 
go  tliere  every  evening,  eo  that  1  barely  put  a  pipe  in  after 
dimier,  which  I  dareuay  i&  good  for  me,  becMidet)  ttparing 
bftcky  (a  precious  conmmdity  here  and  ditfieult  to  replace). 
Well,  au  revoir.  September,  please  Ood,  we  meet  and 
talk  of  many  things. 

Another  letter  from  abroad  refers  to  the  forthcoming 
Livedo/ the  Troubadours  by  Mise  Famcll,  his  earlier  worda 
to  whom  on  the  study  of  Proven^l  have  been  quoted. 


To  Miss  Ida  FarvflL 


BAt«l  Qoli^orro,  Aroblotonae, 
JuIya»,lS3£>. 


...  I  should  like  a  little  flourish  at  the  end,  and  a  com- 
mendatory sonnet  or  two  in  Klizabetliaii  fashion  at  tlie 
beginning,  of  the  title-page,  e.  g. 
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To  the  wcll-€dtillcd  Translatrcewe. 

Lady,  whittK;  polished  Penne  and  careful  Hnnde 

Have  brought  from  out  tlieir  velliini  TreaHiiries 
The  Live*  and  Woordes  of  high  and  deep  Device 

Of  famous  Singers  of  the  Noontide  Londe, 

So  that  our  English  Ileartoa  may  undemtandc, 
And  haply,  somewhat  of  their  MyBteriea 
Thus  leaniing,  bo  the  bettor  spurred  to  rise 

To  higher  Courses  thau  they  yet  comauuide : 

We  give  thee  Thanks  for  tJiis  thy  Knvcious  toil. 
That  hast  transplanted  to  our  Northern  soil 
These  ruddy  flowers  of  Southern  Poesy, 

Such  as  great  Dantk  loved  and  studied  well, 
Such  as  soft  Petbabch,  as  his  Verses  tell, 
Found  full  of  Honey  for  the  Muses'  Boe. 

Ignotiasimo. 

You  will  easily  get  others  of  the  like  order,  such  as 
adorn  the  beginning  of  the  Faery  Queeiie.  I  am  yours 
faithfully. 

In  September  he  was  back,  full  of  talk  and  imwer  and 
epirita  These  years  just  succeeding  his  appointment  aa 
professor  were  the  zenith  of  his  later  life.  The  power  of 
production  and  expression  was  strongest,  or  at  least  most 
buoyant,  from  about  his  forty-fifth  to  his  fiftieth  year ; 
a^r  which,  even  before  ill-health  threatened,  there  was 
8ome  increase  of  sternneBs,  and,  with  Stevenson's  death, 
of  melancholy.  He  saw  something  this  autumn  of  his 
friend  Arthur  Johnstone,  who  had  now  settled  in  Man- 
chester. Memory  dissolves  together  many  meetings  of 
this  kind  confusedly,  and  the  reported  talk  of  comrades, 
equally  with  its  silcnocs,  is  eavonrleas  to  the  public.  Rut 
one  day,  known  afterwards  as  that  of  the  '  accidental  three- 
man  lunch ',  stands  out  clear  in  the  mind  of  the  survivor. 
It  was  nothing,— an  ordinary  Londoner's  interlude.  It 
may  give  fur  once  a  picture  of  Powell  lndidaying.  A 
hasty  rendezvous  was  made  at  the  old  floating  bath,  now 
ubolisheil,  that  lay  in  the  Thames  by  Charing  Crosa  It 
was  a  garish  and  breathless  Augtist  mid-day,  of  the  tor- 
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rldc8t,  vrbcn  tho  waterside  flickers  in  tho  beat,  lliere  ui 
a  brutal  oppreHsiun  of  white  light ;  the  plnne-leaves  arc 
duHty  and  do  not  move  'The  full  tide  of  human  exis- 
tence,' which  on  good  authority  flowa  by  Charing  CrosB, 
is  at  a  slack,  irritable  pulse ;  the  senses  are  lashed  and 
tired.  The  London  greeting,  the  nod  of  acquaintance, 
is  lesa  expansive  than  ever :  and  to  such  influences  even 
cordial  and  enjoying  spiritj^  reajmnd.  Powell  and  John- 
stone came  in,  somewhat  correctly  attired ;  the  younger 
with  his  slight  figure,  Beetboveni^  brow,  and  deliberate 
look,  varied  with  steel-grey  iocisive  flashes ;  tho  elder 
silent,  opening  his  eyes  wide  to  a  dead-black  gravity,  until 
the  frenh  cool  rejieta  and  plashing  of  the  bath,  at  this  hour 
little  tenanted,  struck  upon  him.  It  was  the  best  place  in 
town  on  such  a  day,  and  the  plunge  restored  the  natural 
pitch.  Powell,  as  we  did  not  know,  liad  learnt  in  youth  to 
swim  well,  and,  on  behig  challenged  to  race  a  length  for 
the  Buheeqnont  Chianti,  won  eaaily.  But  he  insisted  on 
the  interpretation  that  the  winner  should  pay.  lu  a  quiet 
Italian  cafe  this  idea  was  carried  out  There  was  the  salt 
of  the  haphazard  meeting  of  friends  eager  after  separation 
and  travel.  Thi«  volunic  would  bo  tlio  less  impoverished 
had  any  one  of  us  had  the  BoHwell  or  de  Goncourt  habit 
of  taking  notes  more  or  less  -ttcalthily,  a  habit  which  may 
serve  the  world,  but  not  so  much  tho  good  name  of  tho 
not«-taker :  a  little  meannctw  hangs  about  it  '  I  hate,' 
runs  the  (Ireek  sajring,  'a  feaetr^fellow  with  a  memory." 
The  talk  was  on  books.  Johnst^jue  was  a  connoisseur  in 
certain  kinds  of  living  foreign  literature — the  last  French 
talc  or  German  satiric  comedy— liking  what  he  called  *  the 
drastic'.  The  manner  and  sequel  of  euch  conversation 
appears  best  in  two  notes  that  Powell  wrote  to  him  after- 
irards  :  they  are  here  put  together. 


To  ArUtur  Johnstone. 


1806-a. 


I  have  been  reading  again  Nietzsche  on  Wagner.     It 
Beem«  to  mc  right     \Vhat  do  you  think?     Have  you 
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written  on  it  ?  Is  not  the  Wapnerian  conception  cftBentiallf 
JcHish  ;  cosmoptilitan-tfiwdry  i  Apart,  of  course,  from  un- 
doubted pieces  of  greatly  effective  music?  Hia  philosophy 
is  childiaL  His  ethic  ridiculom.  His  influence  abnolutely 
sterilizing.  So  much  is  certain.  1r  there  a  noble  residuum 
or  not?    ttTiat  do  you  think  ?    Send  me  a  line.  .  .  . 

I  want  to  hear  what  you  think  of  the  Kuiwian  movemeat 
ofliterature,  I  think  Klton,  for  iufttance,  immensely  over- 
rates Tolstoi,  who  has  no  brains  at  all ; — considerable 
sympathy  and  instinct  of  a  literary  kind,  but  no  reasoning 
power.  And  as  for  instinnt  I  prefer  Tchemichevsky.  If 
Turgm^nicT  had  been  a  Frenchman  he  would  have  been 
acknowledged  second-rate,  aa  he  is.  but  because  he  is  a 
Kufisian  people  crack  him  up.  Have  you  seen  Une  Pas- 
sade,  by  *^^iIIy'?  I  think  immensely  of  it  Monna  is 
really  a  pathetic  little  figure,  iu  her  insouciant  make- 
believe  and  absolute  frankness  and  courage.  You  won't 
think  the  book  hopeless  I  hope ;  it  is  not,  to  my  mind, 
because  it  m  ho  completely  symiiathotic.  However,  one 
is  never  sure  of  one's  own  tastes  not  being  an  *  idioti^ne ' 
or  peculiarity  that  other  people  cannot  sliare.  But  I  hope 
you  will  like  the  book ;  the  extravagant  humour  of  toe 
stylo,  even,  delights  mo  excessively. 

William  Morris  died  on  Oct  3,  1896,  and  was  buritd  at 
Kehiiticott.  Powell,  while  yet  a  schoolboy,  had  known 
&nd  visited  Morris's  mother  in  company  with  his  own 
mother,  and  remembered  her  faj»cination  for  young  people ; 
'she  was  very  cheery  and  »imple-heartcd,  and  extra- 
ordinarily sympathetic  in  their  joy  or  sorrow.'  In  under- 
graduate days  lio  came  to  know  MorriH  himself.  He  had 
often  gone  to  the  house  at  Hanmieramitli,  crowded  with 
books,  yet  so  '  light  and  free  from  dust ',  where  they  talked 
'about  all  kinds  of  things,  etipecially  literature'.  He  had 
also  gone  with  ilorris  to  Meituu  and  seen  every  process. 

Morris  had  gone  over  there  every  day  for  the  six  months 
previous  to  our  Tisit,  but  he  was  as  pleased  as  if  he  liad 
never  l>een  there  before.  He  knew  the  work  frtmi  the 
beginuing  of  the  process  to  the  end,  and  that  was  the 
reason  why  it  M-aa  so  extraordinarily  well  carried  out  He 
understood  timt  the  Iwoks  he  printed  could  not  be  dis- 
tributed everywhere,  and  he  was  quite  conscious  tliat  the 
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mjyority  of  people  could  never  hope  to  poesefls  a  book  of 
the  kiud,  but  what  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  make  books  as 
thoy  shtmld  be  made.  They  cost  ^!oITi8  a  lot  of  nionevj 
but  ho  believed  they  woulti  find  their  way  into  mowt 
uiUMsimia  People  who  saw  them  would  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  ugly  printing  and  preaswork  of  niotlem  books. . . . 
I  saw  him  "for  the  last  time  after  his  return  from  N'orway, 
and  then  he  allowed  unmiatakabte  sigiia  of  death.  He 
sent  for  me,  and  was  an  kind  and  considerate  as  over. 
He  brouffht  out  the  liutt  manii-tcript  he  had  ^t,  and  told 
me  tliL'  discuveriew  ho  had  made.  It  was  only  a  few  days 
afterwards  that  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Utile  homely 
churchyard  by  the  Thames '. 

There  is  also  a  note  of  interest  on  the  poetry  of  Morriu, 
which  must  qualify  the  phrase  iotssed  out  earlier:  *IIe 
can't  rise  above  the  naive  melodic'  Powell  waa  not 
deeply  in  sympatliy  with  all  the  work  of  the  school,  though 
he  paid  tribute  to  Christina  Rossctti.  Of  tlio  paintings 
of  Burne-Juueti  lie  would  t<ay,  '  I  see  that  it  is  his  dream  ; 
but  it  13  not  my  dreanL'  But  JMorris'a  verse  was  a  part  of 
Powell's  youth,  if  not  in  the  same  measure  aa  Swinburne's : 

Nearly  all  of  us  can  remember  a  time  when  we  took  up 
some  kind  of  a  book  or  poem  which  we  had  never  seen 
before— a  thing  towards  which  one  had  leaned  in  one's 
dreams,  but  hiul  never  gra»j>ed.  It  waa  this  feeling  of 
freshness  and  pleasure  that  came  upon  one  in  Morris's 
works.  Jason,  The  Defence  of  Guencvere,  and  part*  of 
T)i<  Earthly  Paradise  seem  t<j  stand  tlie  strain  of  criti- 
cism. The  Death  o/Ja^on  is  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  this  centur}',  whilst  there  is  a  kind  of  hauitting 
music  about  The  D^ence  of  Gufitevere  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  any  other  work  of  the  century.  The  best  part  of 
The  Earthly  ParndUe.  strikes  me  as  an  attempt,  and  on 
the  whole  a  successful  attempt,  at  putting  a  groat  jjrose 
story  iuto  verse.  As  to  The  Dream  of  John  Ball,  it  is 
a  great  thing  to  liavc  an  historic  Imagination  so  strong  as 
to  be  able  to  present  such  a  living  picture  of  the  past. 

'  This  krA  tho  oth(»' ftent^coR  qnoted  are  from  a  loctnro  Povall  gnve 
oa  Dec.  8.  IS97,  nt  Mancliewhir  Colli?gi.*,  Oxford.  Thej  «ro  in  A  pn«« 
report  that  is  sated  in  his  Bcrap-tfook,  abridged  1ml  corrrctpil  ami  approved 
)>;  bis  haoil,  and  replacotl,  in  the  text  mpra.  Into  dii^ect  speech. 
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There  is  bnt  a  word  of  Powell's  reported  on  ]\forriB'8 
political  characteristics.  He  was  in  accord  with  many  of 
Morris'a  ainw,  but  carcil  little  for  tlio  racthml  of  propa- 
ganda, 'speaking  at  street  comers,'  which,  after  all.  was 
not  MorrU'a  stretigtii,  because  he  oftea  spoke  ineffoctirely. 

We  remember  his  extraordinary  faith  in  progress,  his 
very  wiile  ]>olitit»il  sympathies,  his  liatred  of  ii^UHtice,  and 
hia  impatience  with  the  competitive  regime  which  falls 
upon  the  people  who  do  the  biUk  of  the  work. 


To  Miss  Hines. 


Cot.  11, 189«. 


It  was  sod  to  lose  Morris.  I  Baw  him  only  a  little  whUe 
ago,  and  he  was  dreadfully  changed,  but  m>  clear-lieaded 
and  kind  as  ever.  I  knew  that  he  waH  doomed,  and  it  only 
took  a  few  days  to  bring  the  end. 

llie  gathering  at  the  station  u"as  very  representative, — 
Kropotkin,  Graham,  Armenians,  Grahame,  Burns,  Dearmer, 
Jo  Clayton,  Crane,  I'Vamptou,  W.  Richmond,  lote  of  work- 
men from  Mertuu  and  Hammersmith  and  other  parts,  a 
good  many  pre-ssmen,  Catterson  Smith  and  Cockerell  who 
had  been  nursing  him  mo^t  devotedly,  Sparling  and  many 
iiKprc.  It  waM  all  spontaueouB.  and  1  think  every  soul  there 
was  truly  and  heartily  sorry  for  the  friend  and  t<?acher 
they  bad  luet  1  am  glad  your  father  was  able  to  go  to 
Keimscott^  ...  I  am  juHt  oQ*  to  see  the  Art«  and  Crafta 
exhibition,  which  Morris  did  so  much  to  forward.  I  am, 
with  love  to  your  father,  F.  York  Powkix. 


To  W.  P.  Ktr. 


nedfonl  Park,  Oct^  10, 1896. 


Poor  Morris,  he  did  not  want  to  die.    That  damned 

and  altruistic  strcct-conior  business  did  the  mischief  really. 
Ho  ought  to  have  liverl  longer.  He  was  vctt  like  Freeman, 
and  I  tikcd  him  a  good  deal.  Honest,  childish,  busy,  inter- 
ested in  good  tliing((  and  worrying  at  the  damned  folly  that 
makes  this  world  worse  and  uglier  than  it  might  be.  Ho 
said,  *  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  man  in  England  whose 
friends  love  him  as  much  as  mhio  do  me.'  *  1  am  so  silly 
to  give  yon  all  this  trouble,  and  I  am  not  so  patient  as 
I  ought  to  be,  but  you  must  forgive  me,  I  don't  mean  to  bo 
unkind.'  Ho  had  the  old  English  balhtds  rejid  t-o  him  up 
to  the  last  "There  is  nothing  like  thelKvt  of  them  in  any 
language ! '  We  eaw  him  oif  at  Paddiugton,  a  lot  of  people 
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of  all  kindfi  and  conditionR  ;  panwns,  poctA,  painters,  srulp- 
lore,  woi-kmen,  agitators,  refugees,  M-P.'s,  art  Btudeut**, 
aud  Ills  owii  private  friends.  There  were  mau.v  laurel 
wreatlw,  and  he  deserved  them.  I  think.  It  van  all  very 
homely  aud  epontaneous :  ,vou  felt  it  wa«  not  lip-service. 

Ho  told  mo  he  once  wrote  300  lint*  of  verso  in  n  day. 
Last  tirao  I  tmw  him,  almnt  a  fortnight  ago,  he  Hhovred  me 
hu  ladt  nurchatteif,  Huch  Hpleudld  14t]i  and  12th  century 
Eiiglinh  MSS. !  Truly  such  things  make  it  *  hard  tu  leave 
them '. 

But  this  is  the  gate  wc  a*  maun  gang 
lutil  the  mirk  alauc. 

My  Ftereyinga  \a  printed ;  I  exiKct  it  out  in  a  few  days. 
Your  copy  I  will  send  you.  There  ih  some  of  you  in  it 
Your  boflk  1  gave  to  the  i'orter  at  Cower  St  Gate,  a  rather 
amiable  X*eter.  My  oldest  frieud,  to  whom  with  Henry 
Liddell  I  dedicated  the  Ixjok,  is  dt-ad,  aged  08,  a  fisherman 
at  Sandgate.  1  wish  good  people  lived  longer.  I  am  youre 
faithfully. 

The  edition,  a  version  of  Fcereyinga  Saga,  the  last  of 
Powell's  writingei  ou  the  matter  of  Iceland,  aud  the  only 
one  of  them  that  be  wrote  single-handed,  hat^l  licen  first 
translated  by  him,  a»  has  been  E«M;n,  In  1868,  the  year  of 
hia  matriculation.  It  is  inncriliod  to  Dean  Liddell  and  to 
Stone,    lie  had  revised  It 

for  the  help  of  my  kind  and  regretted  friend  F.  9. 
Pulling,  when  he  l>egan  to  read  kvlaiidic  witli  me  in  1H74. 
It  ha«.  of  course,  bet^n  again  reviatd,  indeed  almost  wholly 
rewritten,  fiir  the  present  edition.  .  .  .  [The  atorj']  is  one 
that  has  always  given  me  especial  pleasure  to  read  and  to 
remember,  and  accorduigly  I  have  been  bold  enough  to 
dedicate  my  version  of  it  to  two  of  my  teaiThers  for  wlmm 
I  have  a  profound  regard,  as  a  token  of  a  grateful  dt-sirc 
to  do  them  honour.  And  I  am  glad  to  have  their  names 
printed  at  the  head  of  the  little  book  that,  however  un- 
worthily, does,  at  least,  first  set  forth  in  English  the  life 
and  death  of  certain  memorable  inhabitants  of  the  far-off 
lonely  little  Atlantic  archipolago  that  the  Iceland-bound 
voyager  sometimea  beholds  as  '  a  wonderful  vision  in  chang- 
ing mist— a  sudden  revelation  of  shiny  sea'  with  the  dark 
caatles  of  islands  'standing  up  out  of  it,  and  large  Htreamera 
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blowing  away  from  their  tope  like  flags '.  It  id  true  the 
men  and  womon,  of  whom  this  etory  tells,  lived  and  died 
long  ago,  but  surely  they  were  of  those  whom  the  pious 
poet  would  not  hare  us  willingly  forget — 

KVfA*  'Atfio,  v4<rt   b'  ihOKrjTOV 

ip  Kal  toK^oirra'  ritut  bi  yCvtTai 

&v  0idi  ii^p&v  afi^ci  \dyov  Tt$vaK6r»v '. 

The  virtues  of  Powell's  English  translation  are  thi 
same  as  in  Origiius,  and  need  be  little  exemplified  here. 
The  rough  but  complete  draft  he  made  in  boyhood  Iuib  of 
course  long  vanished  in  the  two  revisions.  The  style  is 
plain,  but  it  has  the  half -discernible  tuits  and  lines,  like 
tho«e  on  a  moth  or  stone,  that  Powell  in  his  later  years 
came  to  command.     It  would  not  be  eaey  to  imitate. 

Thorgrim  the  wicked  went  down  to  the  shore  that  morn- 
ing, and  he  had  a  pule-axe  in  his  hand.  As  he  went  by  he 
saw  red  clothes  sticking  out  of  the  seaweed  heap ;  ho 
pushed  away  the  wrack  and  naw  n  man  lying  thcra  Ho 
asked  him  who  he  was.  Sigiuuud  told  him  his  uame. 
*  Low  lies  our  lord/  siiid  he,  'but  what  hiith  wniiight  tliisi* 
Siginund  told  him  all  that  had  hap]K-ned.  With  that  his 
iHiDH  came  up.  Theu  Sigmuiid  prayed  them  to  helji  liiin. 
Thorm-im  diu  not  answer  at  once,  but  began  to  talk  tu  hia 
eons  In  a  low  toioq.  '  Sigmund  has  so  much  gear  on  him, 
as  it  Hcems  to  me  we  have  never  owiied  the  worth  o£  aud 
his  gold  ring  ts  mighty  thick.  The  boBt  thing  wo  can  do, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  slay  hitn  and  then  hide  hi^  body  ;  it 
will  never  be  known.'  lliu  'sous  spuke  against  it  for  a  while, 
but  at  la^t  they  were  of  the  same  mind.  Then  they  went 
up  to  where  Signiund  lay,  and  caught  hold  of  his  hair, 
while  Thorgrim  the  Wicked  hewed  ofl'  his  head  with  the 
pole-axe.  In  tliis  way  Sigmund,  that  was  so  good  a  man 
in  all  ways,  lost  his  life.  They  stripped  off  his  clothes 
and  gear,  and  then  drugged  him  u])  under  an  earth-bank 

'  The  Tale  t\f  Tkrond  q/"  OtUe,  eommonly  called  FareytTiga  Sa0a  : 
LottdoD  (Nutt),  IBBUi  pp,  xxxix,  xL  Tho  versei  are  from  I'iniiflr, 
JffWBi.  vii.  43:  ■  For  upon  all  advaaceth  tho  MIlow  of  ileutb.  an<I  fulleth 
iinexpeot«(l,  yea,  evoti  uu  Iho  expt-ctant;  but  bonour  cometb  fur  th«ta 
whose  name  Qod  enlorgetb  to  bv  lair  anil  doUcato  when  tboy  arc  gt>uo.' 
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and  buried  him  there,  Thore's  dead  body  ^raa  cast 
ashore,  and  they  buried  it  bc«ide  8igmuiid,  and  hid 
them  Ixitli '. 

The  introduction  is  of  Powell's  beat  There  is  the  fayour- 
ite  sortuig  and  arranging  under  heads — War,  the  Sea, 
Home  Life,  Trade,  Dreas  and  Personal  Deflcription,  Politi- 
cal Life  and  Law,  Beliefs,  Sail's— of  all  the  referonceH  :  an 
account  and  translation  (reprinted  by  us)  of  the  FasrcycRC 
ballad  on  the  tale ;  an  analysis  of  the  varioug  Uyere  of  the 
Saga,  some  of  them  uf  the  classic  time  and  '  the  right 
Odyaseiau  rein  *,  othen;  bitii  of  ingrafted  folklore  in  a 
different  style,  others  giving  only  late  6ct.itiouH  and  flimsy 
matter.  When  these  points,  and  those  of  chronology, 
genealogr,  and  the  like,  are  disposed  of,  Powell  allows 
hinuelf  a  free  pen,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  natural  man. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  stubborn  crafty  old  fox 
setting  all  the  good  powers  of  heaven  and  earth  cheerily 
at  dc&ance  through  a  long  and  laborious  life.  Only  great 
skill  could  have  rendered  the  pious  hero  ftigmund  so 
attractive  as  he  is  throughout  the  story  without  destroying 
all  sympathy  for  his  treacherous  foe  and  destroyer, 
Thrond  :  but  in  his  fldclity,  his  unselfishnc^^,  his  mercy, 
his  marvellous  prowess  and  his  guileless  speech  Brestesson 
is  still,  tike  Bi^twulf  and  Gunnar,  a  real  man,  not  a  mere 
Tcnnysonian  lav-figure  .  .  .  The  women  lliurid  and  Thora 
are  worthy  of  their  mates ;  courage,  patience,  the  instinct 
to  know  now  and  when  t«  act,  are  theirs  for  generations. 
Thurid  can  even  master  her  tremendous  pride  in  order 
to  win  her  revenge,  and  Thora  keeps  her  presence  of  mind 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  danger  to  her  child,  and  savea 
all  by  her  stratagem  ^. 

Powell,  we  see,  'cannot  but  admire'  both  parties  to 
the  duel,  and  this  Attitude  perplexes  both  those  who 
dislike  admiring  anything  but  goodness,  and  the  cynical 
obwrver,  who  loves  force,  and  judges  merit  by  victory, 
though  he  is  leas  amused  when  goodness  is  victorious. 
Bat  Powell  'admired'  both  saintly  goodness  and  the 
■  Firretfttifia  Soffo.,  pp.  51-2.  2  inf.,  pp.  iHi,  zJT. 
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'crafty  old  fox'  in  conflict,  even  when  the  latter  pre- 
TBiled.  His  love  for  the  saluts  was,  however,  not  simply 
that  folt  by  the  religinuH  mind  ;  he  really  udmires,  at  least 
aa  much,  the  artist  who  makes  tlic  aaintft  real  in  spite  of 
the  superior  interest  of  the  son  of  Adam  their  enemy. 
Nor  does  he  admire  the  strength  of  Thrond,  or  of  Napoleon, 
cynically  and  in  their  own  spirit ;  nor  yet,  again,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  litemry  [jcrwon  who — or  the  wouwn  in  whom— gtuu- 
flccte  before  brute  force  :  of  that  malady  he  was  (^uit 
Ue  admires  thom,  aa  the  natural  man  docs,  for  their 
qnalitioH — for  pluek  and  cunning ;  and,  aa  a  goud  Darwinian, 
for  their  power  to  persist ;  as  a  dramatist  might,  for  their 
grouping  and  colour  in  the  scene ;  and  as  an  historian, 
because  they,  and  not  the  saints,  make  the  tough  web  of 
history.  Afterwards  Powell  put  his  dislike  of  ethical 
judgements  into  a  sort  of  formula,  which  he  said  was  to 
bind  at  any  rate  the  historian :  and  we  shall  sec  that  to 
saddle  him  vdth  this  formula,  literally  taken,  as  expressing 
his  own  habit,  is  uigust  and  untrue;  because  he  overran 
witli  ethical  Judgements  to  the  last.  But  tlie  dramatic, 
the  tolerating  instinct*  grew  stronger  too ;  both  instincts, 
the  ethical  and  the  dramatic  (or  scientific),  grew  stronger ; 
and  if  they  did  not  finally  harmonize,  the  &ult  way  be 
loss  in  Powell  than  in  tlie  difficulty  of  the  human  univcrso. 
In  tlie  same  year  he  wrute  to  a  frieud  whu  had  sulfertni 
bereavement  and  was  in  search  of  a  literary  task :  here 
again  two  letters  are  pieced  together. 

I  think  some  period  of  French  History  would  probably 
be  the  most  interesting  and  fresL  There  is  William  of 
Tyro  and  the  Crusader.  Tlierc  arc  the  chroidclos  of  the 
Jeanne  d'Arc  period.  There  is  the  Jean  Lelx-l  and  Froiasart 
period.  There  are  the  Wars  of  Udujimx,  the  work  of 
d'Aubign^  de  Thou,  &c.  There  are  Mme,  de  Si'^viguiJ's 
letters.  The  letters  of  the  Regent  Orleans'  mother  The 
niemuini  of  the  Napoleon  time.  There  is  the  widest 
choice. 

As  to  English  books.  There  are  two  that  interest  me 
hnmousely.    One  is  Cliflbrd'a  Common  Setise  qf  the  Exact 
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SeieuoeSf  and  tlie  cuiitiiiimtion  by  Karl  Pearaoii,  Grammar 
<if  Science.  Yoii  will  find  these  really  useful  in  iE;ettinj[ 
aiiy  general  ideaM  about  aiijihing.  Tliey  seem  at  fityt 
uiglit  to  be  matlieniatical.  but  they  can  be  understood 
by  a  person  like  myself  who  has  had  no  mathematical 
training,  and  I  find  tbem  fantcitiating,  ns  well  a»  helping 
to  clear  away  a  heap  uf  UHcIeim  theurica,  and  giving  one 
fresh  ideas. 

There  ia  Villani,  and  Dino  Compaf^ii,  that  are  worth 
reading;,  and  help  one  to  a  comprehension  of  Dante's 
Burroundinga.  Dante  is  also,  if  one  likes  hiiu,  a  very 
enthralling  study. 

1  can  quite  understand  the  need  (after  aueh  a  lotu  aa 
you  tiave  undergone)  of  something  to  give  one's  mind  to 

work  on.     told  me,  when  he  lost  bis  little  girl  by  an 

accident,  that  but  for  taking  up  the  history  of  the  

be  thuuglit  he  should  have  become  quite  melancholy,  to 
insanity. 

Do  you  know  Latin  ?  I  think  you  do ;  if  you  do,  there 
are  several  books  worth  reading  in  it,  both  chronicler  and 
older  booksL  (Cicero's  Offii'^Jt,  Dr.  A  micitia,  De  S^'ne/^tnte, 
etc,  all  very  ptxjtty  imitations  or  rather  adaptations  of 
Plato's  f>ifi/o(furn,  a]>pliorl  to  personal  subjects.  I'linyV 
Letters  arc  interesting  toa 

tijiter.] 

...  I  hope  you  are  really  feeling  better.  Von  must 
take  care  of  yourself.  Your  life  is  not  useless,  and  one 
must  fight  againtft  mei'e  grief  (I  know  it  is  ea^sier  said 
thnn  done),  and  cherish  renienibninws  which  dues  not 
injure  one's  capacity  for  being  of  use.  But  you  know 
this  and  practise  it  far  letter  than  I  do.  So  I  needn't 
have  written  it,  only  I  really  sympathize  with  you,  for 
1  know  how  hard  life  must  have  been  for  you  for  many 
months  now.  Even  the  sunlight  docs  not  seem  as  bright 
as  it  tised  to  be. 

To  Mrs.  Shute.  Bedford  rark,  Dec.  1896. 

I  must  licar  about  tills  last  Ibsen.  1  was  euti-anced 
with  C/iU/e  Eyjo\f. '  ...  1  am  devoted  to  n  man  who  really 
interest**  me  as  he  does.    Tliose  wretched  creaturCM  of 

'  Aa  played  At  Avonoo  Thcutrc,  Nov.  1896:  Mr.  C.  Tliorpe,  Mlas 
Aohun^  Mm.  PHtrick  CumphfU,  Min  Fan-,  and  MUs  Robins  acttag 
for  all  or  part  irf"  th«  nin. 

T.  r.  I  R 
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h»  nn  the  Htoge  he  makes  real,  and  no  bad  acting  caii 
spoil  thi«  impression.  I  feel  for  their  troubles  and  sins 
Hiid  iniHtakcs  because  they  arc  of  the  ftamc  flcHh  and 
bloiHl,  and  where  they  fall  I  Rhould  stnmblc  too.  It  ib 
tjo  real,  one  can't  believe  it  not  tme,  and  it  h  tme  nearly 
always.  AllnicrH  waft  just  the  'partikiler  damfonl'  (a« 
ArtcniiiK  Mays)  that  he  would  have  Xtccxt  when  he  lived. 
UiB  wife  real  too.  Asta  I  thought  chamnng,  inefficient 
but  excellent  (The  child  and  she  were  the  best  acted.) 
It  woR  his  nitHcrHhlc  touch  of  'culture'  and  hia  badly 
fitting  clotheKthat  nmde  it  all  the  more  real;  one  dettpised 
hiiu,  and  felt  that  after  all  he  waw  a  Iwttcr  felh>w  than 
one  was  oneself  Ibsen's  plays  have  a  little  way  of 
bnniting  through  one's  sclf-deueptiuiis  and  vanities,  and 
letting  cold  air  and  light  in.  It  isn't  comfortable,  but  it 
is  good  sometimes,  to  see  the  worst  clearly,  though  one 
doe»  feel  such  u  mean  hound  an  one  walks  out  of  the  theatre, 
having  had  the  interview  witli  ones  Nathaji.  I  supjKiflc 
David,  even,  fell  like  that  after  the  fabnla  de  te  narrtttnr. 
J  don't  kuuw  whether  it  has  any  verv  laHtiitg  elTect,  but 
at  the  time  it  is  always  an  amazing  spfritual  experience. 

>Vheii  a  man  getti  one  like  that  he  is  above  most  of 
one's  criticism.  His  splendid  stagecraft  and  knowledge 
of  his  art  and  swift  fla.»ihcs  of  insight  blind  one  to  the 
defects  that  one  only  finds  out  by  ac<:i)lent  afterwartls. 

1  want  to  SCO  GhosfH,  the  great^'st  jilay  on  Heredity 
since  Aeschylua  and  Sophocles. 

What  is  this  last  play  (last  iu  all  senses,  for  they  iiay 
he  will  not  write  again)  about? 

I  can  sec  the  comic  possibilities  of  [xirody  in  Ibsen  as 
I  can  in  ShakesiKarc  an<l  the  Bible  and  AVhitman,  but  it 
doesn't  ill  the  least  lessen  my  reapect  and  appreciatiou 
of  any  of  them. 

jVfter  I  went  last  week  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  else 
for  about  three  days  (except  when  actimlly  working). 

Please  excuse  all  tliis  Ibecn,  but  I  am  just  brimming 
with  it 

In  March,  1897,  Powell  read  the  Epic  aiul  Romance  of 
his  next  correspondent,  and  reviewed  it  in  Thf.  Acfuianif. 

To  }V.  P.  Ker.  Christ  Clinrch,  Mm^b  23. 1697. 

I  am  glad  you  are  pleased.  Hind  asked  me  to  do  the 
ai-ticle  or  I  should  not  have  luul  the  opportunity.     You 
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will  be  plcfliied  t4)  ncc  O.  Klton'ri  opinion  iinpt-nvokcd. 
Vuu  aec  I  urge  and  egg  you  uu  to  further  endeavour. 
Yuu  ought  to  do  French  Soug — German  inmuesttttj/ — 
Italian  early  sonnet  and  song — llnntc^lhe  Romance  pnxie 
— Uraal,  Tristan,  Laucelut,  Merlin,  Mort  Arthur,  I'erceval, 
the  whnle  eabcHxllLV  iti  fact,  of  Uie  matter  vf  Hi-itaiu,  from 
the  literary  iMiini  of  view. 

I  am  horridly  worriwl  over  the  '  Iteign  of  Victoria'  (ot 
MuHcJieater  (Jtuirdian.  it  ik  diflioult  to  do  really  M'ith 
any  bite  in  it,  and  it  wante  thinking. . . .  However,  please 
the  pigs  (rt-lic  uf  Cettie  imagery)  I  t^hall  \w\ni  to  mit  it 
through  and  go  and  wee  VAtou  at  MaiicheHter  for  a  «ay  or 
two.  .  .  . 

I  liare  lieen  rending  (jeii&^itt  again  with  the  new  liglita. 
It  U  a  jolly  i^ight  more  intelligible,  lliere  are  uomc  good 
talcH  in  the  WflO?)  TTrt^/rs  f\'iziersl  that  explain  some 
factH  left  uut  llain  was  drowned,  that  is  why  Canaan  with 
the  folly  of  extreme  youth  got  into  tniiible.  It  is  a  stoi7 
to  explain  the  difference  of  the  twu  gcnvidugies,  (KMHibly. 
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I  expect  you  haven't  tteen  tliiei : 
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Nwdi  luoked  out  of  the  window  of  his  well-appointed  baric, 
And  said,  as  he  gazed  intently  across  the  water*  dark, 
To  Sh.  and  It,  and  .)..  '  -My  boyw.  I  wasn't  wrong, 
Here  comes  that  dove  with  the  nllvc-brauch  ; 

Now  we  sfiftu't  be  long.' 
I  :uu  yours  fiiithfully. 

The  '  Reign  of  Victoria '  was  a  long  Stireey,  wlijch  Powell 
ffa«  to  write  over  his  nignature  for  the  Manrhenttr  Huar- 
fiittii,  to  be  pnblifihed  on  the  day  after  the  reign  ended.  On 
tluR  piece  of  lii«tory  he  ajwut  much,  and  lout  some,  labour. 
His  connexion  with  the  chief  Ijilwral  paper  of  the  North 
had  Ixien  long  and  friendly,  and  lanteil  till  hie  death.  Hut 
at  other  times  lie  always  M'rote  for  it  lu  a  reviewer,  never 
«»  a  chronicler  of  Knglirtlg  hintory  at  the  point  where  hiit- 
tory  mergers  into  living  politit^  In  their  fight  for  many 
social  and  educational  refonu»  the  Radicals  had  bis  lively 
KTinpathy.     Rut  he  disliked  more  and  more  some  of  the 
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historic  figures  of  tlicir  party,  and  he  war  already  waled 
a,  votary  of  the  newer  iutperiaUtuu.  Ue  could  not  be 
labelled  :  his  stock  ofopiuioiiH  vna  \m  own.  I  think  that 
the  work  of  compoHiug  tliu  Survey  brought  out  the  di- 
vergence in  a  way  tluit  neither  side  hud  rcalizxjd.  Ho 
took  paiutj  with  it  and  said  Jiiist  what  he  felt,  relying  on 
his  tiigimture  to  relieve  the  JUnncheater  Guardian  from 
answering  wholesale  for  hU  opinions  or  adopting  thcra. 
But  in  view  of  the  doelariHl  faith  and  convictions  of  the 
newspaper,  the  diasidcnce  proved  to  Ijc  too  great  There 
was  awhile  a  deadlock.  Powell  could  not  have  signed  hq 
edited  article :  yet  there  was  often  aulMtantial  hannony  of 
view,  and  Riich  worit  could  not  be  wuftteit  Finally,  Powell 
withdrew  hitt  signature,  handed  over  his  material,  and 
ceased  to  be  reaironsible  for  the  fonu  in  which  the  Surveff 
was  publiiihed — a  form  that  \a  therefore  not  here  to  our 
purpose.  The  misrcckoning  wiut  painful  at  the  time,  but 
the  sotutioTi  was  on  the  whole  the  fair  one,  and  shuweil  a 
mutual  resiHMrt  for  conviction. 

Powell  retained  the  first  proofii  of  his  article  as  be  ^vrote 
it,  put  them  in  his  scrap-book,  and  corrected  them  largely 
when  the  affair  wiw  over,  llin  changes  are  of  nuich  inU.>r- 
est,  and  show  hiu  hostility  toofticial  Idbendinm  mpidty  iuid 
deeply  intensifying  during  his  later  years.  Kpithct'*  are 
sharpened,  shadows  blackened,  judgements  l>cconie  more 
summary.  As  ht8  corrections  reseinblo  in  fonu  and  pre- 
cision corrections  fur  the  press,  !  am  sure  that  lie  would 
have  l>ecn  quite  ready  to  print  and  sign  the  Survey  in  this 
its  fimil  fonu,  though,  of  course,  there  was  no  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  Some  of  the  striking  passages  are  therefor© 
reprinted '.  Tliey  include  a  piinoramic  view  of  the  state  of 
England  in  the  year  1837,  iw  well  iis  a  series  of  his  fhvour- 
ite  'lightning  portraits'.  The  narrative  chapters,  which 
suffer  from  enforced  rapidity,  from  the  difficulty  of  colour- 
ing a  familiar  talc  afresh,  and  fi-om  the  want  nf  space  to 
reason  out  some  of  the  judgements  and  niljectives,  fomided 
*  Vol.  ii.  pi>.  172-90. 
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though  these  were  on  long  cunsidcnitioi),  have  not  beeu 
reimnted  The  pnnorania  aiid  the  partniibt  are  m  their 
imtiire  imprcg^ioiiA,  and  to  them  the  same  objections  do 
not  apply.  They  show  Powell'*  freshness  of  thought  and 
\m  synoptic  in»tiuct  as  happily  -m  anything  that  he  wrote, 
while  hi  the  luiragraphs  npon  art^  and  crafts  and  letters 
he  is  &ithful  an  ever  to  hitt  o^vn  aensibilitieit,  and  ever 
ready  to  diecoucert  or  displace  conventional  verdicts, 
eonietinieK  by  heroic  dissent,  iKmictJnic^  by  light  but 
ec|ually  fatal  tnnis  of  phnun;  or  reserves  of  ejiithet 

Ilallam,  the  elegant  and  interesting  compiler.  . . .  New- 
man watt  l>cgiiniing  the  literary  career  M'hich  waa  to  endow 
Engliwli  prrwc  with  nome  glnrions  onms  of  spontaneous  dic- 
tion set  in  wastes  of  arid  ineptitudes. 

The  article,  moreover,  i«  a  utrange  conmientary  on 
Powell's  conception  of  hiHtnr}'  an  a  scientific  and  judicial 
analysis  where  no  ethical  judgement  may  intrude  He  is 
tnie  enough  to  his  pruiciple  of  letting  the  ^cts,  as  he  read 
them,  speak  for  themselves,  and  of  not  judging  the  matera 
of  hifltory  by  purely  dunicstic  canons.  He  is  not  hampered 
by  the  fommloe  of  cither  party,  as  the  extracts  show. 
But  it  would  lie  amu:«ing  to  frame  a  definition  of  the  word 
ethical,  which  Mould  exclude  that  element  iVom  his  de- 
scription uf  l>iHracli  :is  '  a  man  without  scruples,  but  not 
without  honour',  or  of  Lord  John  Russell  as  one  who  waa 
'  untnislworthy ',  and  who  '  maintained  his  iKwition  by 
cunning  and  sclf-afiscrtion ',  and,  '  like  other  mediocrities, 
profited  by  the  laiUngs  of  better.  Miser,  and  stronger 
men.'  This  is  not  precisely  achrumatic,  or  a  mere  de- 
scription ofcausc  and  effect,  though  it  may  he  true-  Powell 
here  writes  as  a  passionately  interested  contemporary 
observer  might  have  written.  The  jieriod  was  too  near 
at  hand,  after  all,  it  may  be  said,  fur  other  treatment. 
Still,  if  we  took  his  theory  verbally,  he  would  have 
bad  little  right  to  praise  even  King  vMfreil  for  his 
moral  virtues.  Common  sense,  and  the  profoundly  spiri- 
tual nature  of  Powell,  forbade  such  a  conclusion.     In 
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his  own  practice  Hiitl  that  of  all  uttit<r  hutoriaus  of  his 
achooir  praise  is  iMJver  stiiitod ;  and  w>  the  theorj'  might 
seem  to  work  out  only  on  one  side,  iiaiiit;ly,  tliat  Ihoy  ai"o 
often  char>'  of  blanw,  but  not  of  honoui-R.  It  ha»  to  be  aai<l 
that  Powell  wa«  consistent  up  to  a  point ;  for  he  was  wpially 
reserved  in  bbtmuig  a  man  of  hin  own  time,  like  Bismarck, 
or  of  the  past,  like  Xa|M>lcoii,  if  only  he  thought  him  h 
mighty  force  that  on  the  wliote  made  for  advance.  What 
his  th€M>r5-  seems  to  come  to,  therefore,  is  a  plea  for  a  freer 
and  larger  view  of  historic  good  and  evil  than  the  common 
canouM  of  personal  morality  supply.  This,  however,  im  a 
very  different  thing  from  tin:  thenreai  thut  the  lil}<toriaii 
treatu  of  a  nou-mond  or  'nnethic'  man,  just  its  the  uconoiuist 
assumes  an  'economic  man',  impelled  only  by  profit  and 
loss  considerations.     To  rlii-*  iMunt  !  shall  revert. 

Two  letters  to  u  friend  with  whom  he  found  himself 
more  and  more  in  |H)Htical  sympathy,  a  writer  of  note 
on  military  and  imi^terial  atfaii-»,  may  liere  be  forestalled. 
After  these  lines  l^i  a  Conservative  iniiK'rialist  comes  a 
letter  to  a  itocialist 


Mny  21,  1897. 
Army  weakness 


To  Spainer  WUkhiaon, 

I    am    trying  generally    to    get    the 
realized  among  those  who  can  help  to  do  something. 

The  philanthropist  is  generally  a  person  seeking  excite- 
ment in  imwluilesome  and  dangerous  ways.  He  had  miirh 
better  go  on  the  turf  or  the  St«ck  Kxcliange.  He  would 
do  tees  damage.  1  dread  Plulhellenes  and  rUilarmouians 
too,  of  the  prutessionui  kind.  .  .  . 

ITie  Historical  Jiei-iew  was  founded  in  my  old  rooms  at 
Ch.  Ch.  We  have  a  good  training  achool  now.  A  man 
can  leani  '  Diplomatique',  l*alacogmphy,  and  Historic 
criticb^m,  and  Bihiiogniphy,  at  O-xfonl  ;  and  the^c  are 
keys.  We  al«i>  try  and  leach  Inn)  to  write.  We  can't  do 
more. 

Jnno  R,  1897. 

...  I  can't  see  miything  in  (icrmau  foreign  {lolitics  at 
present  save  a  desire  to  claim  as  much  of  our  trade  as 
she  can,  and  an  earnest  effort  to  get  a  {wsition  from  which 
she  can  olfer  Franco  and  Kussiu  bnlies :   but  I  think  she 


la  securing  her  pwition  in  the  Balkaud  with  a  view  to  the 
inevitable  arms  that  niU8t  conic  when  Fr.  J08.  H  dies.  I 
wish  we  could  con>c  to  Honic  decent  TindcnittnndiiiR  with 
her,  as  she  is  a  permanent  power,  iu  spite  of  the  little 
Kntperor's  vagaries. 

To  Joseph  Clayton.  March  12,  I89T, 

.  .  .  f  don't  ofO'cc  with  yoti  as  to  Norwich  Incr,  which 
when  old  I  like  imnienHcly.  A«k  any  old  Xorwich  people 
about  -fern  Mace.  He  is  well  remembered  in  publics  there. 
I  well  remenil)er  the  MatiCst  Head.  The  place  for  pretty 
girls  is  Ipswich :  they  arc  the  bcantics  of  the  Kast,  as 
Taunton  girls  are  of  the  West  The  dialect  you  arc  hard 
on  too.  You  nuist  read  A  Son  of  thf.  Fens,  by  P.  H. 
Kmerson,  *  that  fere  to  Iw  a  masterpiece ! '  as  the  natives 
say.  They  are  sly  and  braggart«,  but  they  are  good  fellows 
too  in  many  ways. 

Isn't the  man  who  did  a  bit  of  time  ?    Hinea  u««l  to 

like  liim  ;  'a  rare  fcHtive  chap'  he  said,  if  I  remember 
right  Come  again,  dear  lH>y,  next  term,  and  we'll  go 
over  the  MS.  of  your  introduction  together.  ...  I  am 
writing  thi8  In  cumniittec  and  in  the  nii^t  of  talk.socaji't 
be  very  smart  I  have  done  a  8<mnet  on  a  Glove  Fight 
which  1  will  send  you  when  it  is  done.  Takt-  c«rf  0/ 
yonr»e{f.    Send  me  any  versea  you  write. 

In  May  he  stayed  in  Munche^ter,  and  looked  delightctlly 
at  the  Knglish  water-colon i-s  in  the  Wiitworth  Gallery. 
He  was  in  spirita,  as  the  following,  written  on  his  return, 
may  show. 


To  W.  P.  Ker, 


Christ  Choivb,  Af ay  ]  I,  IK»T. 


(hi  Sumlay  1  had  a  jolly  afternoon  with  the s  ;  tliey 

hare  got  a  house  at  Chelsea  junt  past  the  bridge.  It  was 
an  enchanting  outlook  :  Whistler,  Manet,  Descamps  at 
different  honra  of  the  day. 

Thiif  violent  jMjpnliir  rejoicing  gives  one  liiiiipily  some 
time  iu  tjuiet,  and  so  I  lUii  deUght^  Tlic  chilai-cnn  feast 
ten  years  ago  on  22  June  wuh  splendidly  well  done  here. 
I  hope  to  sec  it  done  again. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  excellent  style  of  Gardiner's 
OrofniirellH  Place  in  Hiatory.  Tlie  exaillence  of  (he 
contents  is  not  surpri^ng.     He  ripens  like  old  ale  in  the 
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eastern  counties  You  muitt  read  this  book.  It  ii*  fiill  of 
good  thingti.  I  am  struggling  to  get  tkiugs  fiuisL^Ml  and 
Dope  to  Bee  you  witli  a  good  coiit>cionce  on  the  25th. 

The  holiday  of  this  summer  is  described  by  Powdl 
himself : 


To  W.  P.  Ker. 


BtMlfora  Park,  Sept.  2,  1807. 


I  have  been  away  ou  a  yacht  to  Holland  Mith  C.  and 
friends ;  the  yacht  scliooner  2.50  tonn,  a  licantiful  boat, 
dry  as  a  bone  and  ver}'  Btiff  in  a  breeze,  and  easy  to 
Hteer  mid  haudle  :  good  crew  and  captain :  fine  weather, 
only  one  gale  We  huw  much :  I>clft,  Haarlem,  Hague, 
Rotter- A  raster -dim),  Antwerp,  and  their  collections.  The 
licnibrandts  beyond  all  praise,  mir{fief/ues.  The  Dutch 
delightfiil  people,  calm,  solid,  nioHt  licautiful  well-behaved 
children,  in  exquisite  coHtnmes  of  real  Teuton  flavour  : 
bure-arnied  women  bke  Freyja,  tall,  big,  bru;id  of  beam 
jind  full  of  breast,  jiint  the  right  women  to  breed  from, 
M'ithout  any  danuicd  culture,  and  only  mud  upon  cleaulinese 
and  steady  regular  work,  in  a  quiot  capable  way :  cheery 
toa 

Tlie  country  beautiful,  with  long  horizontal  lines  of 
blue  and  green,  and  gold,  and  green  and  blue  again, 
broken  by  mnaik  and  red  roofs  and  till  slaty  sjiires,  the 
rivers  and  canals  aveuue-g;inushed,  tlie  s<iuares  Ijasiiis, 
the  streets  caiialn,  thu  beauty  of  ijuiet  painted  Uirgee 
instead  of  rattling  waggons  iind  ca1:«  and  carts.  It  was 
good  weather,  iind  it  all  took  my  fancy  immensely  :  tlier« 
is  real  poetry  in  it  too,  unexpressed  apiNiruiitly  by 
any  Dutchman  except  by  brush.  Belgium  is  beastly  now, 
in  si>it«  of  its  gri'at  treasureti ;  a  dull  rtupid  crapnlousncsH 
overhang^s  iL  Holland  is  brighter,  cheerier,  wliolenomer. 
I  don't  wonder  now  how  well  they  fight  I  I  saw  lots  of 
fine  portraitis  of  the  great  admirola  1  saw  the  gmvca  of 
Tromp  and  Heyn,  and  .Silent  William,  and  best  of  all 
liuyter  (their  Dutch  Nelson  really),  and  1  siw  the  models 
of  their  old  ships  and  gims  and  fort«:L  And  I  heard 
Haarlem  again,  which  is  t«'juitifnl  to  sec  as  well  as  bear ; 
and  1  saw  the  cows  in  jackets  and  the  sheep  in  caps  ;  and 
the  green  paint,  and  bniss  watorpots  ajid  milkcans,  and 
the  dogcarts  with  real  bow-wows  in  them ;  and  the  great 
whitewashed,  empty,  bepavet^  brick  Cathedrals,  with  tombs 
of  real  hcroea  where  the  altars  bad  Ixjen  ;  but  their  souls 
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did  not  CI 


cry  out,  but 
tM\tieiice  till 


theinaelves  with  Dutch 
the  )»Mt  trim)|)  ^^hduld  luni^ter  ttieiii  to  tlic 
battle   of  AmiiiKt^ddim,   nr   any  other   stresf*    when   God 
would  \)e  filad  of  a  few  meu  who  had  not  feared  to  die. 

But  still  tliose  people  are  not  of  our  blood  so  nearly, 
eomehow,  iw  the  Northmen  vou  have  been  among.  They  have 
a  kind  of  duvil,  that  i»  lacliing  in  these  valiant  Boeotians, 
and  they  are  not  ho  Holemri,  uterii,  or  Calviniat :  they  have 
a  feeling  for  something  beyond  order  and  tidinetw  in 
aesthetic,  though  they  hiive  never  had  u  respectable 
painter  or  a  poet  since  Siji^urd. 

I  like  my  cousius  in  IloUaud  iuuueusely,  but  I  feel  more 
sib  to  the  XurthemerB. 

Your  det^-ription  of  Lofoten  is  fine.  I  can  see  them. 
They  niuat  be  enchanting  in  their  way,  cod's  head  and 
tails  or  no.  There  h  a  fine  fan  tie  JavrUe  unmck  about 
a  Dutch  canal,  by  tlie  way,  that  (akeis  your  breath  away 
the  fir»t  time  it  beiitinks  you.  I  will  put  no  faith  in 
Murray  aa  to  Xorway  savours  henceforth. 

By  the  way,  did  you  ever  taste  »mohd  ed  ?  It  is  better 
even  tlian  smoked  safntfm,  bat  <-annot  1h.>  uned  no  lung, 
as  it  if*  rich.  It  is  worth  knowing  al«>ut,  and  a  grand 
incentive  to  Rhine  wine.  Dutch  cellars  are  good,  and 
beer  quite  fair.  Well,  tliit^  [is]  enough  for  you  to  struggle 
over  uie  bad  writing  of,  ho  I  conclude.  Hoping  toACO  you 
when  you  come  bock,  I  am  yours  very  ^thfuUy. 


To  T.  F.  Tottt 


UcdTord  i'&rk,  Sept.  29,  1897. 


The  colonial  hi^'tory  of  X[ew]  E[ngland]  is  indeed  very 
unlovely  ;  the  bcwt  people  and  their  stniggles  with  nature 
one  doc«  not  hear  of:  their  accursed  minijuters  and 
mendaciously  impudent  politicianx  'fill  the  historic  canvas ' 
.  .  .  And  then  fellows  like  tliat  ovemitod  Hawthorne  and 
Irving  make  poetry  and  sentiment  of  a  act  of  hard-gutted 
lying  bigot«.  I  agree  with  him  who  ^vixhed  that  instead  of 
the  P.  I",  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock,  Plynimith  Roek  had 
lauded  on  them. — Have  yon  read  Mrn.  lichn'.i  play  on 
Virginia?  it  i»  very  giwd  (her  work  ia  good  and  she  is 
an  adorable  song-writor). 

The  letters  for  1S97  have  been  few,  but  this  year  Powell 
did  Bomc  of  hia  l>eflt  prcan  criticitnmi  on  the  shorter  scale  : 
he  wrote  as  steadily  as  ever  for  the  MuncheMtr  Guardian, 
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Mid  BL\  extmcU  can  be  ixjad  in  our  Hocond  volutue.  Tlie 
Byzantine  Enipiit;  and  tiie  SjiniCL'rm,  the  Jewn  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  tlibboii  iind  Nu[MiIeon  ;  there  is  a  preference, 
^Tsibljr,  for  big  subject*,  so  big  that  they  can  wily  be 
treated  in  a  puragraph,  by  uper^ms  and  fliishes,  an  Powell 
trcat8  thcnt,  or  clftc  in  a  t^inic.  The  :4ignal  sympathy,  of 
an  historic  and  equiUible  sort,  shown  to  the  mediaeval 
Jews,  was  in  defiance  of  Powell's  natund  imtinct^  for 
be  did  nut  often  care  for  the  Chosen  People,  and  was 
resUesiJ  in  ttome  caaeM  when  dealing  witli  Ihent  perHumdIy. 
In  other  |wri(Hlicat8  he  ih  fotiml  also  reviewing  mediaeval 
epic  and  romance  and  the  *  Celtic  iluctrine  of  Re-Birth '. 
Most  of  these  writingH,  an  haa  been  oxplidncd,  niutit  be 
judged  in  the  light  of  brilliant  penetrating  talk,  or  rather 
as  lettere  of  Iiis  best,  than  Wi  formal  handlings,  or  ae  frag- 
nwntB  of  new  knowledge:  and,  judged  as  they  ought  to 
be,  they  will  stand  the  test  Next  year  came  Uie  note  on 
Verlaine  already  quoted,  and  the  {Hutsjige  '  on  Tnrgnt'niev, 
whom  he  had  seen  and  admired,  a  splendid,  noticcaWy 
cahn,  and  overtopping  figure,  receiving  his  botiurary 
degree  at  Oxfi>rd. 

In  lHft7-H  I*owell  raised  Lih  voice  ibr  the  plan  he  had 
alwa}'s  chcriMlicd  and  had  hinted  at  hi  his  inaugural  nrldress 
— the  establisliment  in  England  of  some  cotmterpart,  or 
iuHtabuent,  of  an  EofU  ties  Charter.  On  June  17  he  read 
a  (laper  l>efore  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  whi<^  is 
printed  in  tlic  Snciety'n  Proceedings  on  'The  Ecole  de* 
Cltarten  ixnti  English  Records'.  A  bt^nning  had  ali-eady 
been  ma<Ic :  at  Oxford  there  were  the  lccturcdhi[M  In 
palaeugniphy  and  dipluuiatic,  and  his  own  intttructiuii  in 
sources.  There  were  isolate<l  serlew  of  lectnitw  at  Cam- 
bridge and  at  the  Ixind<in  School  of  Kconomics.  There 
were  some  opportunities  for  a  young  student,  even  in 
England,  to  Icam  how  to  reail  and  translate,  how  to 
interpret  and  duly  value,  a  mediaeval  document;  though 
in  comparison  with  the  Ecok  de*  Chai'te^,  which  is  su)^ 
»  Vol.  ii.pp.  30'j-ll. 
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purte<l  by  the  8tAte  at  iio  cxti'aui-diiiai'y  tixpeu»e,  theue 
Dpportiinities  were,  in  the  British  m\y,  (\hnrgiin\7xn\  and 
iiiicoordinatcfL     After  dciwribing  that  itiHtittition,  he  saym 

It  gives  an  advanced  himtoric  e<lnaition  ;  it  fits  a  man  for 
a  practical  coutmc  of  scientific  research  :  it  keep*  up  a  real 
stiuidiini  of  historic  learning,  mid  it  turns  out;  a  great 
d«d  of  first-chiH^  work — the*iet*,  re]H»rt«,  inonngraphK,  and 

treatises. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  school  is  that »  nmii  who 
holds  itM  regular  diploma  hk  Archivifite  pal^offrajiJie  baa 
certain  ymsta  kept  for  him  in  the  arcliires,  in  public 
libraries,  acadcmict*.  and  the  like.  In  England,  however, 
there  were  no  such  posts,  and  no  machineiy  offered  for  tlie 
more  advanced  tniining.  In  a  weighty  jwutaage  Powell 
maken  proteitt : 

J  These  e»tablt»(hnicutH  have  admirable  ufficialH  of  their 
own,  whom  they  have  trained  for  their  own  work ;  but 
that  ia  all,  they  have  no  ateaiit^  of  doing  more.  This  is  not 
enongh.  In  this  C(unitry  we  have  Utorally  unrivalled  storet* 
of  manuscript  historic  matenal ;  for,  owing  to  the  blessings 
of  insularity  und  that  good  fortune  that  hiu  H{)arcd  ua  the 
destruction  which  has  swejit  away  tu*  much  aliroad,  we  have 
had  no  Thii"ty  Years'  War,  no  foreign  invasion,  no  violent 
domestic  revolution  to  deplore.  Time,  ignorance,  and 
bigotry  have,  of  eouit*e,  dune  their  work,  (jnictly,  per- 
sistently, and  relentlessly,  but  they  have  spare<l  much. 

And  this  miiKs  of  doeumentM  has  real  seientific  wortli, 
the  economic,  legal,  and  Hocial  hiatory  of  England  are  yet 
to  be  written,  and  this  manuscript  paindmn,  as  yet  only 
[lartiully  knoHii  and  in  no  kind  of  way  exhaustively  ukccI, 
will  supply  the  material 

He  then  deplores  the  fewness  of  the  labourers  for  such 
a  Imrveat,  luiil  alxnc  all  the  altsence  or  inadequacy  of 
machinery  for  dealing  with  cttunty  and  local  records.  He 
had  'heard  from  a  C'haiicelloi  of  the  Exehe<iuer'  the 
objection  that  such  work  '  concerns  only  n  few  specialists '. 

Ah  if  the  books  taught  in  your  ImhuxI  schools,  the  books 
studied  in  yonr  universities,  on  which  all  your  own  know- 
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ledge  of  the  history  of  your  own  counlry  is  haiHKl,  were 
sent  down  from  Heaven,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are,  the 
work  of  H  few  HjK-cialiBttu  You  have  catablishud  annieti  of 
teachers.  From  whom  arc  Uiey  to  leant  but  from  these  few 
Kpeciulimta  7 

Powell  then  propuites  the  outline  of  a  scheme.  There 
should  be  conrgeH  given  at  the  British  >lui»cum  and  the 
Record  Oilice  to  teach  the  practical  dutiett  of  an  archiviat ; 
alHo  bursiLries  created  for  selected  Htiidentfi  of  protuitie,  the 
beat  of  whom  might  h>ok  forwiuni,  after  ccrtifioation,  to 
reserved  posts  hi  these  institutions  or  in  other  libraries. 
Moreover,  nuch  trained  investigators  should  be  made  use 
of  as  scholars  and  cust^^dians  of  county  ai-chives.  A  natural 
centre  would  thus  be  formed  for  local  history  and  archaeo- 
logy, to  which  d(x:ument«  of  interest  would  drift  ajid  where 
they  would  lie  available  for  study.  'Ten  such  local  offices 
would  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  country  for  a  time  at  all 
events'  And  the  trainband  of  such  students  would  meet 
a  national  need,  as  well  as  Having  stmie  of  the  useless, 
endletttt  trouble  entailed  upon  historians  in  their  search 
for  documentic 

Next  year  Powell  returned  to  the  question,  in  a  prcfeoe 
contributed  to  the  English  translation  of  the  Introduction 
to  the  Sttttbf  of  llitttory  by  MM.  I^ngloitt  and  Seignobos  : 

We  in  England  hiivi;  much  to  leani  in  this  subject  of 
history  fi*om  the  French,  llie  French  arcliives  are  not  so 
fine  as  ours,  but  they  take  care  to  preserve  their  local  and 
provincial  dorumenis  as  well  hs  their  national  and  central 
records.  They  give  tJieir  ai-chivists  a  regidar  training,  they 
calendar  ami  make  accessible  all  that  time  and  fate  have 
spared  of  j>re- lie  volution  documcnliL  We  have  not  got 
further  than  the  provision  of  a  fine  central  Record  Office, 
fiirnishe<l  with  very  inndti(i[uate  means  for  calendaring  the 
masses  of  documents  already  stored  and  montldy  accnmu- 
latiuy:  there ;  tliough  we  liave  lately  s.et  up  at  Oxford, 
CanUirifigc,  luid  lA>ndon»  the  regular  coursea  on  palaeo- 
graphy, diplomatic,  and  bibliography  that  must  constitute 
the  preliminary  training  of  the  archivist  or  historical 
researcher.     \\c  must  have  more  trained  archivists  at  the 
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disposal  of  the  dcpiity-ktH'pcr  oF  the,  Rolls,  we  luuat  have 
Huch  nicaiiri  aa  the  Bihlhtlu'qtte  (le  tEcok  Jcit  Charter,  for 
fall  reports  of  apecial  aud  miiiute  diacoverieH,  for  hand- 
lietfi  and  the  like,  before  we  can  bo  cuneiderud  as  doing  an 
mucii  for  history  as  the  hcavily-taxe<l  French  nation  docs 
cheerfully. 

Nothing  wan  done  at  once.  Two  years  later,  in  August 
1K90,  in  cnnsoquenee  uf  Huch  repreHentationH,  a  Committee 
was  appointed  to  report,  and  three  years  later  it  reported, 
but  no  legislation  has  followed. 

The  letters  of  ladS  are  largely  personal  and  deHcriptire 


To  Mrg.  Onen. 


Bedford  Piirk,  Jan.  H,  18WJ. 


I  am  one  of  those  perwinH  who  think  a  lieaiitifnl  body 
more  lovely  aa  a  rule  than  a  l>eautiful  sonl,  hnt  I  can  t 
make  out  how  anybody  can  help  seeing  the  beauty  of 
Miss  Khigsley'.  Iter  cxtnwrdinary  talent  and  motherly 
goodnew  give  her  a  grace  and  a  very  real  beauty  which 
shines  through  her  face  and  actions,  so  that  an  artist  who 

deals  irith  realities  could  never  miss  it. and deal 

with  fiincie» ;  they  only  take  enough  reality  to  prop  their 
fancies  up,  and  only  such  realities  as  will  be  useful  ti)  their 
fAncie;^  :  hence  their  funny  blindness.  Theyfthut  themselvee 
off  from  reality,  and  miss  it  of  course,  but  they  are  real 
artists  in  their  own  Ihie  and  gi>od  littlo  fellows. 

Every  year  Miss  Kingsley  lives  she  will  grow  more 
beautiful,  and  when  she  is  40  she  will  be  much  Imndsomer 

than  Mrs. .     I  was  tremendously  struck  by  her  :  and 

when  one  knows  how  good  she  is  and  unselfish  and  simple, 
it  explains  how  great  the  ehnrm  of  her  rompany  is.  She 
is  so  real,  none  of  the  varnish  that  one  gets  so  tired  of,  and 
I  liked  her  voice.  The  voice  is  the  thing  that  hardly  ever 
deceives  you,  i  think.  Orchunlson  or  Sargent  ought  1« 
paint  Miss  Kingsley.     Is  there  a  photo  of  htr  publiaheil  ? 

The  death  of  Dean  Uddell  on  Jiuiuary  18,  1898,  drew 
a  tribute  to  both  him  and  Stone  the  fisher. 

'  Mrs.  Oreen  ronimenbi :— '  Mary  Kiiigaloy,  the  African  traveller, 
whom  Mr.  Tuwell  nn>t  dt  my  iKtuan,  The  first  thin^  that  ntmck  him 
Hboitt  her  «ita  her  attitutlo  in  wttiii^,  »lightly  li«ut  forw-uiil,  with  her 
iinuK,  ho  UM(]  to  wy,  tmned  like  th*  arms  of  a  motlier.' 
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To  W.  P.  Ker. 


Bedford  Pork.  Jan.  21. 


.  .  .  Yc«,  I  Iiko(I  the  old  Dean.  '  He  wiis  always  wery 
good  to  me,' and  he  wna  ajuHt  man  and  kindly,  and  a  guod 
scholar,  and  a  handmme  gcntleniait.  I  aiii  wiry  not  to  see 
him  again.  He  liad  a  very  ^ntlc  smile  that  wax  ]>lensant 
to  Hcc,  and  he  liked  tnlkin;;  ahftut  old  times.  He  told  nie 
liow  he  had  talked  to  and  kmnrn  Grace  r>arling.  She  came 
from  liiM  [Ktrt,  up,  far  iiji  nu  the  etwt  eoant.  And  he  and 
Harry  Stone  (t«  whom  with  him  I  dedicated  FarcytHga 
tmnti.)  wurc  the  oiilv  two  |)e<)i>Ic  I  knew  that  had  «c«n  her. 
She  talked  broa<t  >iorthiimbriun.  She  «ji>*  nitt  tall,  and 
like  the  young  queen  in  the  face.  It  was  a  plucky  thing, 
but  it  lay  more  in  the  rciulinetw  than  t)ie  aetual  danger. 
Stone  told  inc :  he  saw  the  place,  and  he  was  the  lM?st 
boat-saJlor  and  6Mher  I  have  ever  known.  She  was  very 
modeHt  al>oiit  it,  and  always  said  it  was  nothing  grand. 
Henry  Stone  was  pcrha|M  a  grander  man  t^till  than  the 
Dean,  because  he  had  had  harder  lines,  and  he  came 
through  jiiHt  aH  BiiL-ly.  A  little  imui,  broad  and  htrong  and 
kocn-eycd,  a  liamLiome  fiwre  and  a  fine  nch  voice,  broad 
Kentish.  Ue  lived  to  be  older  than  the  Dean,  and  died 
the  year  Fitreyin{fa  tnuiti.  oame  out :  but  he  weakened 
greatly  the  last  year,  anrl  was  dozing  a  lot,  but  as  clear- 
headed iui  ever  when  he  w:ik  awake,  ami  no  lo»w  of  memory 
that  I  can  see.  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  often  think  of 
them  together,  the  l)ean  and  Henry  Stone.  I  knew  Henry 
from  the  time  1  knew  any  one,  and  of  cnurm;  I  liked  him, 
but  it  was  hiK  brother  Cluirles  I  luvciL  He  died  some 
20  years  ago,  an  old  man.  Henry  was  a  little  more  stem, 
and  I  UKcd  not  to  like  to  trouble  him,  when  I  grew  up,  to 
t^dk  milcss  I  sjiw  he  mslied  to,  Imt  Chiirlcs*  I  could  get  to 
do  anything  1  wanted.  The  other  brother  was  blind,  and 
XX  fiddler,  and  a  follower  <if  Tom  Paine,  a  funny  queer 
talker,  hmnorous  and  satirical  as  l»ecomcs  the  crowdcr, 
but  not  so  clever  or  tvise  as  his  brother)*,  b<it  an  iutercHtiiig 
mail  tao.  !  would  like  to  talk  of  tliesc  men,  they  were 
a  fine  family.  1  learnt  a  lot  from  them,  and  I  might  have 
learnt  more,  if  1  had  not  jiwt  never  thought  forward,  bnt 
I  iiarc«ay  I  enjoyed  their  comi)any  more  for  taking  it 
naturally.  But  they  were  fine  examples  for  youth,  so 
truthful,  self-respecting,  free  from  riiUinesH  and  prejudiccii 
(save  the  fiddler),  aTtd  men  looked  up  [to]  justly  by  all  that 
knew  them.     Tlie  old  iHirson  at  Aiithuny  by  Uevonport  w 
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jiutt  such  an  one,  a  i^tron^  little  iiinii,  hoiiL'sti  prncticHl,  «it4c, 
tolerant,  and  an  honour  to  knoir. 

Bnt  this  IB  enough.  Your  kind  word  about  the  Dean  Uaa 
drai^ii  all  thw  nut  nfmc.  You  needn't  read  it  through ;  but 
I  cyin  tell  you  thosi!  men  were  men  to  renieniher,  and  they 
were  not  the  kind  of  men  one  ineet8  every  day.  1  think  it 
docH  one  rikhI  to  remcnilKjr  tlieni.    I  am  yours  faithfully. 


To  IF.  P.  Ker. 


Chriirt  Chureh.  Jan.  M.  1898. 


All  received  safe.  1  have  wanted  the  Franks  casket '  bit 
for  yean*.  How  did  you  get  it?  I  think  1  can  read  it  in 
a  little  time.  I  rend  '  Wadii ',  bnt  we  have  lost  the  8t^)i'y  of 
Wade.  HO  that  it  is  diffi<iilt  to  find  it  out.  He  was  the 
kinsman  of  Wayland,  who  in  on  the  other  s«ide.  The  ass- 
headed  Johnny  looka  like  an  oracle  (the  prc8H),  and  the 
soldier  {Robert*i)  is  standing  nRt^nii-shcd  at  its  blazing 
futility  (it  hai(  2  brands  in  its  hands),  Tlie  Iioree,  the  nian 
in  the  car.  the  thi-ee  conffiiinitorK.  As  we  have  Egil  (  =Tell) 
we  might  have  thix-o  valiant  conspirators— the  horse  and 
the  asB  and  crcrvthing  that  is  hU — But,  seriously,  it  is 
Wade's  storj', which  is  hwt — na.  Wade's, — but  prolmbly  exists 
either  in  a  Skrohsagrt  or  a  fairy  talc  somewhere  (it  must 
have  lx»u  gt>od) :  and  the  verso  \  sec  in  good  alliterative 
vcnte,  three  lines  I  think.  I  hoj)e  therefrtre  that  I  or  one 
luckier  will  soon  unravel  the  riddle.  I  am  youn*  faithfiUIy. 

To  W.  P.  Ker*  Bwlfui-d  Park,  igits. 

.  .  .  Wliat  rot  the  French  talk  about  Bimnartk,  who  was 
worth  X  Gladstones.  If  the  French  had  let  the  CenuauH 
alone  they  would  never  have  suffered  from  Bismarck  at  all. 
He  was  very  g(MKl- nature  d  to  them.  Wc  haven't  had  such 
a  man  since  Chiithum  an<i  Wairen  Hastings,  but  we've  ha<l 
lot«  of  little  Bisniarcks  luckily  that  have  made  colonies  and 
things,  tJiat  the  Kimlieriey  and  Co.  tried  to  destroy. 

1  don't  know  yet  whether  (Jcrniany  was  worth  making 
(it   doesn't    produce    imything  but    philology  and    seuti- 

'  'riii;  fiuuouN  wiialcboEi!  ca*ket,  most  of  which  is  in  the  Hritiitli 
SlilAouni  (the  fourtJi  j«ii>,  ii'it  jet  I'lHuplet*.-)}-  4tx))laii>t:(l,  Ixring  in 
Florencel,  im  covvre*!  with  L'trvinp*  nticl  nme«.  An  I'xhitiiHtivc;  (li»cu»- 
Kt()n  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Naplvr,  wilJi  ph<itu[;Tsplu,uut  hv  evvn  in  An  Ew/li$h 
Miaefilany,  pmsented  to  Dr.  FHrtumil,  Osford,  Vm,  W-  ii&i-Sl. 
Frof.  Nopiei^H  iiiierpre1»tion  dtx'f  iiol.  Iwar  ixit  tlie  view  that  Wado  if* 
mentioned.  PowoU's  letter  in  pv^ii  for  hla  AUcgorica)  rendering  of  the 
lactnrc.     .VAi*iiA--jM;;(i,  fabiilnnH  Mfn. 
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inent ;  Uieir  only  p<>c;t  ia  a  Jew,  and  their  only  writer  of 
real  power  a  fM>I(lier),  bnt  he  made  it  Kvcn  Moltke 
(a  big^r  bruin)  cotiM  not  hare  made  it  without  him.  I  am 
glad  Carlyle  lived  Iniig  cuutigli  Ut  know  about  hini.  I  am 
yours  very  faithfullj'. 

1  am  reading  poetry  in  the  intervals  of  work,  and  South 
Sea  storteN. 

To  a  FrifMt,  Bedford  Park.  low. 

You  must  not  think  reading  books  it*  clever.  It  ver}' 
seldom  la  ajiy  cleverer  than  driiiking  beer,  and  the  eSect» 
arc  nut  »o  pleanuig  generally.  Thinking  right  and  reuiwn- 
inff  sanely  is  clever,  and  nothing  bnt  tliat ;  and  expreiwiug 
uiiL>8elf  cleiirly  and  5tly.  All  elne  in  ut«eteHs  liagguge  and 
lumber  and  'isup<.Tf1idly  uf  nauglitiiiehu*.  When  people 
are  kind  and  sensible  and  quick  to  see  things  they  are 
clever.  Itouks  have  nothing  to  do  with  cleverness,  ho  don't 
ever  complain  of  not  being  clever  again.  ]f  you  knew  bow 
I  deepise  and  loathe  women  that  read  l)ooks  and  tliink 
themselves  clever,  you  n-ould  know  1  aw  speaking  the 
truth  in  alt  thia.  .  .  . 

I'oor  limpress ' !  She  was  :i  bom  artist  and  liked  the 
i-iglit  things,  horses  and  trees  anil  the  sea  and  tine  huildingH 
and  the  real  poets.  She  put  up  a  statue  to  Heine  when 
the  rotten  Oennan  pulilic  would  not  subsrribc  for  one, 
Iiecansc  he  laughed  at  their  follien  and  had  a  jien-iioii  from 
Louis  Philippe.  Poor  little  paralysed  Jew  man.  I  only 
wonder  his  mockery  wtu*  w*  kindly  after  all.  Tlie  Bavarian 
line  has  pnnIu(H!d  the  only  artist  kings  of  this  century. 
They  arc  not  very  go«.xl  kinus,  perhaps,  but  they  know  true 
art  from  false,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  are  not  popular. 
It  is  not  convenient  for  their  countries  when  kings  see  the 
truth  by  instinct.     Well,  here  I  miuit  sUip.  .  .  . 

In  June  he  gave  another  public  lecture  ■'  of  note,  this  time 
at  Winchester  and  on  King  Alfred.  Tlie  millenary  honours 
to  Alfred  were  due  in  1901  ;  already  preparations  were  in 
sight  The  movement  for  the  couunemoration  included 
open  meetings  and  adilresses.  On  June  16,  Powell  sjKike 
before  the  Denn  and  Mayor  and  citizens  of  Winciicstcr. 

'  Erapre<w  (if  Aufclria.  nninl<»ri>d  on  Sopt.  10,  189a. 

*  U«  La<l  i>piiki!U  on  tlio  subject  in  the  Now  Islinfrlon  IIiJl.  Aocoat*. 
ManL-liueter,  on  Nov.  1-1,  W.*',  ntiil  UM.'tlirvd  In  llm  Riimo  plluv  OD 
Nclton,  Oct.  23.  1898. 
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The  lecture  is  reported  at  length,  and  some  of  it  is  qaoted 
hereafter.  Ttic  hhiiio  ground  w  aiirreyed  in  the  article 
(Imth  are  reprinted,  voL  ii,  pp.  201-220)  done  for  the 
North  Ameriean  Review  in  1001.  The  lecture  in  the 
more  stirring  of  the  two,  though  less  finished  in  the  form 
that  rcuiaiiia  to  ua.  The  wliolc  of  Powcll'8  heart  wont  out 
to  the  first  of  the  Kngliah  jiropbetH  ;  he  quotes  ainpl^  from 
Alfred's  own  comments  and  sayingn,  inlaid  in  his  Boethiua 
and  elsewhere ;  and  the  lecture  h  an  ndinirably-ordered 
and  ardent  sketch.  Powell's  rcplj'  to  the  vote  of  thanks  is 
saved,  and  it  gives  a  key  to  his  now-intensified  ]>olitical 
feeling,  to  his  growing  'Toryism*.  He  honently  felt  that 
the  country  waH  living  ton  much  on  its  legend,  and  might 
soon  agtun  be  tested,  and  that  the  qualities  of  the  great 
founder  were  more  wanted  than  ever : 

1  count  it  an  honour  and  a  plenj^ure  to  Ik  able  to  come 
here  in  Alfred's  own  city,  and  npaik  about  him  who  was 
certainly  one  of  thf  best.  Knglirthmen  who  ever  lived  I  am 
one  of  those  who  think  tliiit  if  we  are  going  to  kefp  tliiB 
country  great,  we  should  have  somctimea  to  think  about 
her  groat  men  iapplanse).  Chinese  Gorrion  used  to  say 
that  the  right  tjook  for  young  officer*  to  read  wius  Plutarch's 
Lrives,  and  I  am  quite  ?ure  that  the  right  Iwoks  for  young 
Engliwhnicn  and  EnKliHliwomcn  t^o  read  are  boifks  which 
tell  them  ab<Hit  the  great  Knglishmcn  and  linglishwometi 
of  the  pa«t  The  ncit  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  will  in 
all  protuibility  bo  years  in  which  England  will  be  greatly 
tried,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  wrong  t*)  look  iMick  at 
such  men  as  .Alfred  and  see  how  in  their  day — and  a  very 
dark  day  it  was  fur  England  — they  Tnanagud  by  conmge, 
by  perseverance,  by  never  knowing  when  tliey  were  beaten, 
and  by  sticking  to  what  they  knew  to  be  right,  U^  pull  the 
country  through  {a;ffJan^e).  And  I  hope  there  will  alw-aya 
be  English  men  and  women  who  would  Iw  read^  to  do  their 
duty  and  to  do  it  cheerfully  ;  I  trust  there  will  bo,  I  feel 
sure  there  always  will  l>e.  But  wo  must  not  expect  the 
smooth  time  we  "have  had  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  . 

•  Rpport  in  nampMre  Chronicle,  Juno  18,  1898=  coireoted  by 
himwlf  in  wcrap-liook ;  words  here  tamed  into  direct  apoech  M  before 
on  p.  188  mpra, 

X,  p.  I  8 
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Powell's  lielief  in  biograpby  as  the  right  form  of  hi»- 
torical  reading  for  the  young,  for  Holdiens  and  fur  many 
others  who  arc  not  profc8nuinal  hJBtnrianB,  appears  again  ; 
he  ia  fund  of  repeating  it  ITiis  trait,  and  the  note  of 
angiiry,  dixtingiiisli  his  words  from  thoso  thnt.  might  come 
from  any  patriotic  soul.  He  was  freah  from  his  labour 
of  writing  his  Surct'j/  of  the  Queen'a  reign,  and  fult  that 
the  time  of  peace  was  ending.  The  B«er  war,  when  it 
came,  Bcemed  to  him  to  jtit^tify  hiR  prcviAionH,  and  mwle 
sonwthing  of  a  crisis,  a8  will  appear,  in  liis  political 
opinions. 

The  flummer  at  Ambleteuse,  meanwhile,  wan  passed 
greatly  to  ]ua  mind :  we  have  \m  longest  sketch  of  his 
obHcrrationa  there : 


To  Mi*$  Geoghegan, 


Bedford  Park,  Stpt.  4. 1888. 


I  prijtuittud  to  write  to  you,  and  I  hare  not  done  so, 
bwt  1  hope  you  will  forgive  me.  I  liave  been  having 
a  holiday  in  France.  "I^e  place  is  Ambleteuse  near 
Boulogne ;  we  have  been  there  before.  It  is  aimnig 
the  ftimdhills,  vcrj-  o()cn  and  a  fine  Handy  shore.  1  haro 
got  the  children  here,  and  it  suits  them  very  well. 
There  is  only  one  IioLcl,  where  we  live.  Hotel  Delpierre. 
Stevenson  and  his  wife  and  children  arc  here,  and  other 
IKopIe  I  know  and  have  met  before.  Pleiu«e  tell  your 
oruther,  who  I  ho|ie  is  well,  and  to  whom  please  give 
my  love,  that  I  have  taken  to  oils.  I  have  now 
done  about  13  or  14  lamkcapeH  from  nature,  just  im- 
pressions, takhiff  all  the  care  I  can  to  get  the  tone,  and 
not  trying  to  finii^h  at  all  yet  I  am  gradually  getting 
to  know  more  of  the  palette  and  the  dodges,  and,  I  think, 
getting  to  see  more  truly,  and  get  it  done  a  little  better 
than  I  could  at  first  1  paint  with  Stevenson  and  his 
wife.  We  all  go  out  and  get  sonie  gotMl  place,  and  just 
sit  down  and  [x-g  away  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  ho,  as  long 
as  the  effect  lasts.  It  is  tremendously  interesting,  and 
I  have  got  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of  it  1  shall  bring  some 
of  my  daubs  to  Oxford  and  show  to  your  brother,  and 
if  you  will  let  me  I  shall  come  up  one  day  to  ('umnor 
and  have  a  turn  at  it  in  your  field.  1  can  only  do  very 
simple  things.     ■\Vhcn  I  try  complicated  ones  I  come  to 
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grief,  bccftiiftc  I  can't  pit  down  properly  what  I  see 
(tliuugli  1  cau  draw  sufficiently),  and  I  try  to  get  too  much 
detail  into  it  and  make  a  mess.  There,  that's  all  about 
my  new  toy. 

You  wuuld  like  the  people.  Such  a  pretty  orange- 
haired  blonde,  younp  and  unfaked  and  quite  BiMmtoncDiie, 
with  a  nice  fresh  voice,  who  sings  very  well  and  ia  very 
childlike  ;  her  husband  a  nice  young  fellow,  good-natured 
and  pleasant,  son  of  an  old  friend  of  mine-  Then  Steven- 
son, prince  of  talkci^,  fnll  of  amusing  paradox  which  is 
not  paradox,  but  the  unvarnished  and  &)ig)itly  comic 
truth,  naked  and  not  at  all  aj^himied,  her  hair  yet  dripping 
from  the  well  which  she  usually  inhabit"*.  Mrs.  Stevenson, 
who  is  very  goud-iiaturod  and  good  company.  Two  e.^cel- 
leut  schoohnastcrs,  one  very  yonng  and  ready  to  play 
with  the  boys,  the  other,  his  brother,  «eriouR,  an  honest 
fellow  and  cuiisciuntiotw  in  his  work,  and  knowing  a  certain 
pioco  of  history  well  and  enthnHiastieftlly.  A  St^ota 
tarrister,  well-read,  a  good  talker,  fond  of  argument,  a 
Fabian  and  a  Kjulical,  mthcr  amused  at  my  being  so 
Mingo'.  (I  was  glad  al»ut  (hndnrman,  wc  had  champagne 
the  night  we  got  the  news.)  Tlien  there  are  French  folk, 
some  prieuto  and  clerical  professors,  who  play  and  sing 
welL  French  Catholic  iBimillos,  very  devout,  polite  to  us 
heretics  and  atheists  with  nice  children ;  one  lot  were 
all  diniple<l  miil  flaxen-haired  like  little  English  childiun, 
with  the  best-naturcd  baby  (except  C)  I  ever  saw. 
V.  is  grand  with  all  here,  llieu  we  had  some  oldish 
English  girls,  emptyheuded  and  good-natured,  butBigliiug 
for  nij^ers  and  a  band  and  a  little  dress-jmrade.  A 
bourgeoiK  Knglish  family  with  admindile  childix-n.  great 
pala  of  V.'a,  mother  en,j<tying  herself  and  really  happy, 
but  alwa^  grumbling  at  the  hotel  people  as  a  matter 
of  right,  m  true  British  matron  style. 

Then  viaitors  come  over  for  a  meal ;  bauds  of  shouting 
Frenchmen  with  their  families,  egg-faced  girls,  and 
enonnouH  wivcK,  and  nither  thin-l(^;ged  boys,  and  plump 
little  miiida  ;  and  setd  of  priests,  ]K)liteand  well-mainiercd, 
and  looking  as  though  they  seldom  washed.  And  old 
gentlemen,  with  friendly  pretty  luaimen*  and  beautiful 
banatitiett  in  choice  French,  who  aonietinies  drop  into 
the  taifk  d'hote.  And  the  village  people  are  old  friends ; 
the  tali  baker  who  drives  a  private  bus,  the  fishenuan 
who  driDks,the  excellent  shopkeepers  whom  we  coll  Madame 
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Whitcley,  and  Mm  Marshall  and  Snclgrotc,  wlio  sell  jam 
and  fi^biug  ueto,  aud  rice  and  b^ets  and  writiug-paper,  aud 
tobacco  and  flaiiuci,  and  flpades  and  pailB,  from  tno  same 
•ttiifTv  smelling  Hhops ;  and  the  waitinjE^  KirU,  one  good- 
loukiiig  and  Lhiek-headed.  the  other  guod-looking^  and 
quickwitted  ;  and  the  Hlowly  nervod  ditinor  and  brwikiswt — 
they  last  100  minnte-s  sometinics  and  we  talk,  and  read, 
and  eat  bread  and  argue  between  the  euuraeti,  which 
are  simple  enough,  but  quite  good  enough,  though  the 
children  eat  chocolate  and  sweets  greedily  between  meals. 
And  w,  hoping  to  ctee  you  both  in  October,  and  with  becit 
wishes,  1  am  yourn  sineerely. 

The  book  by  Dr.  Comparetti  on  the  Finnish  epic, 
alluded  to  in  tiie  next  letter,  wan  reviewed  by  Powell,  and 
wc  save  a  piece  of  what  he  wrote.' 


To  W.  P.  Ker. 


Bodford  Park,  Jan.  2,  1899. 


I  have  almost  given  up  making  good  resolutions.  I  do  as 
much  aa  1  cau  and  then  just  live  for  the  day,  like  a  bruto 
beust .  .  . 

...  I  met  — -  at  the  Rcmbrandts  yesterday.  By 
the  way,  notice  55,  one  of  L<1.  Lecon&eld's  pictures,  a  real 
beauty,  any  amount  of  distinction  us  well  us  noble  {minting. 
But  the  draM-inirw  too  are  lovely,  and  there  Ls  the  Ur- 
windmill,  grundf^ther  of  all  C'onstiihlcH.  This  man  was 
really  the  grciiteat  Aryan  painter  that  ever  lived,  of  our 
InaQch.     We  must  let  tlie  Latins  have  a  bit  of  Velasquez. 

I  have  been  reading  Comparetti's  Kalevala  (the  com- 
nientar}')and  Miss  Hull's  Cudiullin  book,  and  'Glengarry's 
friena ',  and  so  ou. 

Have  you  seen  the  lithographic  exhibition  at  Kensington? 
Or  have  you  been  lJurne-.Ione»ing?  IL  A.  M.  S.'s  lecture 
on  B.-J.  is  ver3'  good,  einoere  and  diacrimiuating,  and  witJi 
his  beautiful  turns  of  phnwe. 

I  haven't  much  else  to  tell  you,  but  I  want  to  know 
if  Queen  Mab  occur*  anywhere  iu  S|>euBer  (especially  F.  (^.). 
I  can't  iinil  It,  and  I  thought  I  knew  my  F.  Q.  Elton 
doesn't  know  of  it  I  think  the  only  alliiaion,  original,  to 
Q.  Mab  is  W.  S.'b,  and  that  he  must  have  had  an  Irish 
nurse  from  Sligo  or  Connaught  She  is  'Queen  of  tho 
Hide '  there,  this  old  Boadicea,  with  her  lovers  and  children 
aud  hosts  and  hutibands  and  cattle  and  gold  aud  jewels. 
•  Vol.  U.  pp.  2SO-60, 
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She  Biid  Fergus  and  Cuchiilliti  aro  tho  glories  of  the 
old  cjcle.  Grainc  la  as  a  whiff  of  zephyr  beside  her 
a  W.  gale. 

But  if  }'oii  know  a  Spenserian  allrimon  to  her  let 
me  know.  I  have  a  desperate  power  of  forgetting,  as  it 
may  be  there  la  one. 

TWa  year  he  wrote,  and  published  in  a  very  rare 
periodical  called  The  Quarto,  his  article  on  Daniel  Dffoe. 
It  is  one  of  his  most  fervent  pieces  of  writing,  the  fullest 
of  delighted  praise.  It  is  an  appreciation,  ini^teed,  rather 
thati  a  criticism.  Tho  awkwiunl  [Ktssiiges  in  Defoe's  career 
are  bathed  in  tlie  HUURhiiiy  Rort  of  tnlcranco  that  was 
Powell's  uatunil  mood  towards  lii^  friends  He  does  not 
go  into  the  still  obscure  questions  of  Defoe's  life,  and 
hardly  glances  at  them,  lie  felt,  with  a  true  instinct,  that 
there  was  a  core  of  soundness  and  honesty  in  tliii;  strange 
figure,  who  was  prone  to  *  work  in  the  earth  so  fast ' ; 
and  of  all  artists  none  were  surer  of  Pctwell's  praise  than 
an  artist  in  the  vernacular.  1  think  he  really  loved  such 
a  writer  more,  though  he  did  not  admire  him  more,  than 
the  masters  of  a  larger  and  fuller  orchestra  of  language. 
Defoe  was  '  a  bourgeois  genius  .  .  .  the  noblest  Philistine 
that  ever  lived '.  Powell  stt  detested  the  Umrgeois  and  the 
Philistine !  aiid  yet  he  is  delighted  t«  find  something  to  aay 
even  for  them :  one  of  them  was  uoble,  at  any  rate,  one 
of  them  was  a  genius. 

In  1809  comes  the  first  of  several  letters  to  Mr.  H.  G. 
Welk,  whose  prophetic  dreams  and  scientific  fantasias 
Powell  warmly  greeted  and  encouraged.  lie  read  The 
War  of  the  Worlds  eagerly  in  its  serial  form,  and  the 
Surrey  spots  where  the  Martians  alighted  won  fur  him 
H  new  and  as  if  an  historic  interesL  Sandgate,  where 
Mr.  Wolls  had  settled,  now  had  new  as  well  as  old  pleasant 
memories  for  PoweU,  He  would  set,  as  the  letter  shows,  tlie 
proAe  of  Mr.  Wells  for  translation,  I  suppose  into  French 
or  Latin.  'Bob/  here  and  always,  is  Mr.  IL  A.  M. 
Stevenson. 
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To  If.  G.  Wells. 


Jan.  6, 18». 


B«b  is  very  well  jiiid  coming  to  stay  with  me  this  week. 
I  liave  Home  caviare  atid  i^ume  vine  fruin  Ithaca  awaiting 
him  which  has  been  given  me.  Tim  is  heavier  thau  ever 
and  looks  an  ho  could  stnuigle  half  a  dozen  KiiakcH  of 
the  ordinar)-  Zoo  tyjie.  .  .  .  i  hcanl  your  pmi-sc  from  our 
Vice-Chancel  tor  [T.  FoMJer]  the  other  day,  and  as  he 
isn't  n  iwd  judge,  I  thought  one  might  take  his  case  aa 
an  index  of  many  more,  and  so  tell  you  that  some  of 
your  sales  must  go  down  to  the  account  of  the  ancient 
University.  I  shall  continue  to  set  T.  M.  {The  Time 
3lachiiu>]  and  IK.  W.  [The  War  of  the  Worlfh]  in  'un- 
»Gewi ',  so  that  you  will  continue  to  be  academic. 

How  is  Conrad  and  what  new  work  is  he  at?  Your 
new  one  is  exciting. 

If  vou  see  Hetilcy  please  give  him  my  love.     A  lot  of 

his  old  contributors  gather  at of  a  Saturday,  whore 

with  much  bad  language  and  a  liumorous  earnestness  they 
discuss  the  botikn  and  men  and  sometimes  (I  regret  to  say) 
the  women  of  the  iluy  and  town  .  .  . 

I  hope  the  sea  is  sparing  your  cottage  (which  if  it  lasts 
will  bo  celebrated — like  the  one  in  which  Blake  saw 
visions  of  angels — some  day  as  the  place  where  you  saw 
etrange  imaginings)  till  your  abiding  place,  Voysey  built 
and  WellH  [ilanneil,  is  done.  I'Unise  reniemU^fr  me  to 
Mrjt  Wells,  and  if  you  liavc  any  more  phutiw  like  tlin«*e  you 
sent  Marriott  W[attson]  to  Hpare,  tluuk  uf  youni  faitiifuUy. 

The  next  letter,  occasioned  hy  a  mere  mistake,  tells 
much  of  i'uwclt'.s  [KjliticitI  drift  and  senttnient,  which 
appear  in  m<ire  fidly  reasoned  stiajK  in  his  later  ThowffhU 
on  Demoerttei/  and  his  |>apcr  on  Ruskin.  He  was  already 
at  many  a  point  an  aggressive  Tory,  bursting  often  into 
angry  fire,  writing  and  speaking  with  vivid  intensity,  and 
refusing  to  ai'gue.  As  future  letters  will  show,  Kome  of 
his  Radical  friends  were  disconcerted  and  piqued,  but  they 
felt  that  he  had  long  Ijeen  verging  on  Toryism,  aud  that 
his  antipathy  to  its  opposite  had  long  tain  far  down.  This 
bent,  as  I  have  said,  was  brought  out  clearly  by  tlie  Boer 
war ;  in  his  attitude  and  temper  towards  that  he  nent 
with  the  mass  of  the  nation.     It  was  a  natural  evolution. 
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After  one  or  two  discussions  most  of  us  buried  the 
difference  aa  liopelesa.  But  whether  we  like<l  the  change 
or  not,  it  wad  not  '  backalidiug ',  and  the  expression  had 
never  been  used.  Some  of  his  friends  thought  that  the 
Tur^'imn  of  Oxford  hud  Heized  him ;  but  in  ku  far  u»  ho 
loved  Oxford,  ho  loved  it  by  natural  affinity ;  he  wa»  no 
Tory  of  the  common-room  type.  And  liia  attitude  to  the 
popular  judgement  in  pohtics  was  cumpcunded ;  he  bad 
the  Liberal's  love  for  the  people,  and  the  Tory's  distrust 
of  it.  As  for  rclifpon,  none  of  ua  had  ever  for  a  moment 
thought  him  changeable,  and  of  the  fear  that  wo  thought 
8o  he  wa^  quietly  relieved  amid  laughter.  T  catinot  regret 
the  niiauuderstiuiding  (cleared  at  once),  which  led  him  to 
declare  ho  pluiuly  }m  natural  and  unalterable  temi)er  to- 
M'ards  what  he  called  Mosaic  morality  and  oriental  doctrine. 
Later,  mention  must  be  made  again  of  his  wonderful  peace 
of  intellect,  which  suffered  him  to  live  with  friends  of 
every  faith  without  any  chafing  on  either  part 

To  Oliver  EU<^n,  Bodford  Park.  Jiui.  17.  1899. 

I  just  want  to  write  you  a  word,  —  tells  mc  you  are 
troubled  about  ray  'backflliding'.  I  want  to  reassure  you 
at  all  events  on  the  reiiffioM  side.  As  long  as  I  have  any 
sense  or  sanitv  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  go  back  to 
superstition,  which  to  my  mind  is  'I'lnftmc'. 

As  to  politics  I  tliink  (but  this  is  perhaps  the  Toirism 
of  advancing  years)  that  I  have  advanced.  I  have  been 
misled  by  formula-t  (half-true),  by  party-cries  (i  true),  and 
by  all  the  uii»ts  and  mirages  I  liavo  the  same  ubjecta  &n 
you,  but  I  dou't  see  my  way  by  the  Grand  Liberal  Tntuk 
Ry.  or  even  the  C.  liad.  Kxpre^.  There  is  such  a  lot 
uf  humbug  altuut  party,  that  though  1  acknowledge  ])arty 
government  as  a  useful  invention,  I  can't  stomacli  tho 
program,  and  I  think  I  can  do  better  outside. 

I  have  been  abroad  enough  to  know  that  our  English 
ways  arc  not  tho  only  ones  (nor  tho  worst  either).  If  the 
'good  old  Cause"  is  the  Truth,  aa  T  believe,  I  think  t  am 
as  much  set  on  it  as  ever,  but  I  don't  care  for  the  game  of 
abusing  the  '  ins ',  and  then  when  in  abusing  the  '  outs ',  as 
much  as  formerly,  and  I  don't  regard  the  party  an  an  end, 
or  believe  that  one  cannot  wish  to  get  healthy  houses  and 
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stop  paiipRrLtm  without  loving  Krugcr  and  voting  ngtiinBt 
C  D.  acts  and  desiring  to  stop  Capital  Puniahmcut  and 
the  Halo  of  alcoliol  t  am  all  for  Darwin  and  I  abhor 
RoiLSiceau  and  all  hl^  wofIcr.  I  am  only  stating  to  you  my 
position — you  see  it  is  not  far  firora  your  own. 

I  sec  that  great  changes  are  at  hand,  and  I  think  that 
with  HO  much  at  stake  as  we  have  for  the  next  60  years, 
we  muHl  be  prepared  to  make  a  good  many  sacrifices  if  we 
are  to  oome  out  'tof>-dogs'.     So  I  am  projiared  to  sacrifice 

the  'nonconformist  conscience'  (which says  is  almost 

a  neees?iity>;  Ijalwuchere ;  Sir  Williiim  llarcourt  (whom 
I  would  employ  as  a  'rit '-baiter) ;  John  Morlcy  (whom  I 
would  pnt  back  to  journalism) ;  and  a  lot  of  other  things. 
You  will  not  think  the  tship  of  state  safer  fur  losing  Uicmj 
several  Jonahs,  but  I  do,  and  if  thoy  make  the  (Ubcral- 
Rad>  whale  sick  that  swallows  them  I  shan't  mind ;  it  will 
eertutnly  be  the  better  for  being  pui'god  on  the  sliorcK  uf 
Jopi^Mi. 

1  don't  find  I  love  the  House  of  Lords  more,  but  that  I 
love  the  IL  uf  C.  loet<^  I  don't  love  the  ChTirch  rubbish 
more,  but  I  have  even  less  toleration  for  the  Six;.  Jca.  aod 
the  Calvinist  The  teeth  of  the  Church  are  drawn.  Oiant 
Pope  is  weak  bnt  still  cruel  and  still  cunning.  Giant  Cal- 
vin has  plenty  of  victims  every  day  and  (xiisons  Knglish 
life.  1  long  ago  renounced  all  the  Jewish  baggage  and  old 
clothes  uf  any  kind  from  Jahveh  to  Paul  of  Tarsus.  I 
mean  to  be  as  decent  a  heathen  Aryan  as  I  can.  I  would 
mjoner  worehip  Thor  and  Krey  than  the  (Jolden  Calf  or 
the  (Jolden  Snake  or  the  good  gentleman  that  niassacreil 
his  enemies'  children  and  kept  Netliinim  as  a  means  of 
I>ro6t  So  don  t  despair  of  me  as  a  backslider.  I  am 
aJways  yours  sincerely. 

Tliis  letter  is  not  meant  to  be  a  trailed  coat't&il  but 
really  a  reassurement 

At  the  same  time  he  H-rote  upon  a  bad  book,  the  name 
of  which  is  iuunaterial,  as  tljc  prophecy  is  already  accom- 
plished : 

To  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  Bodforf  Park,  Jan.  17.  1S09. 

^^  is  the  most  unmitigated  rubbish.  It  is  really  sick- 
ening to  see  such  stuff  cracked  up  by  greater  fiwls  than  the 
man  that  wrote  it  However,  it  will  soon  go  dctwn  with 
the  tide  along  witli  many  otlier  dead  remains  uf  malodour, 
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and  we  shall  Iw  quit  of  it.  NotliJng  cau  make  Imd  work 
liiHt,  but  it  giveiit  one  a  feeling  uf  ulinout  (lesiuiir  when  bad 
work  i»  8^>  pmi»ed  by  those  who  ought  to  avoid  it  by  in- 
BtJuct  The  one  immorta]  human  quality  is  certainly  folly, 
but  it  lends  a  \*ariety  to  hunuui  nature  which  makes  ua 
nobler  if  noi  so  lofty  as  the  angele,  8o  perhaps  it  is  all  for 
the  best  .  .  . 

I  wonder  if  Taylor  knows  anytliing  of  Uermody,  who  waa 
as  an  Irish  ]K>et,  above  all  save  Manean  of  the  j>eople  be- 
fore Fergusson  ;  ^  nearlff  an  Irish  Hums,'  as  one  critic,  an 
Knglishiuau,  says.  Also  does  he  know  the  [Kjema  of  one 
Ashe,  whom  Yeats  ftdre  hopes  to  find  Irisli  t  He  is  a  really 
good  man,  Ashe.  Have  you  reni!  Haniy's  poems?  they 
are  excellent 

Tlie  next  luttere  refer  to  a  project  that  for  nome  uii- 
knoRTi  reason  atopjied  half-way.  Nevcrthelcaa,  I  give  them, 
partly  because  they  are  an  instance  of  Powell's  ethicnl 
attitude  as  an  historian,  partly  in  the  hope  that  some 
adequate  scholar  may  take  up  the  enterprise  where  he 
broke  it  off.  He  wished  to  print  an  edition  of  all  ttie 
poeiuB  of  Mary  Quecu  of  Scots ;  these  were  to  include 
both  lier  admitte^I  poems  and  the  dUpnted  Casket  Son- 
nets. He  was  to  adduce  his  internal  proofs,  from  like- 
nessee  of  diction  and  style,  that  the  admitted  and  the 
contested  poems  were  by  the  same  author,  and  therefore 
by  Mary.  There  renmius,  partly  in  pruuf-shcetts  but  chiefly 
in  MS.,  the  full  text  of  the  p*>enis  as  he  pni]uwc*l  to  jjrint 
them.  Unluckily,  no  word,  beyond  what  is  found  in  these 
letters,  remaiDs  to  give  an  ajjparatm  criiictts  showing  any 
collation  of  MSS. ;  nor  is  there  any  pix-fatory  or  explanatory 
uuitter.  Powell's  work,  as  to  the  text,  would  therefore 
have  to  be  verified  again  from  the  begiimiug  by  an  inde- 
pendent journey  through  the  MSS.  He  may  have  put  the 
matter  off  and  lost  interest  in  it.  '  Heiidersion  '  is  Mr.  T.  F. 
Henderson's  book,  The  Casket  LetUrs  and  Mary  Qtteen 
o/iSeote  (1860). 
ToR  S,  Rait.  Btdfonl  ru-k.  Jnn,  6, 1899. 

Many  thanks  for  the  Henderson.  I  have  devoured  it 
I  have  read  the  letters  carefidly  and  I  can't  help  feeling 
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Bure  they  are  Man'H.  The  BouDcts  are  a  curious  Bequenoe 
— ect  of  12,  the  last  imperfect  They  alone  prove  Mary's 
affection  for  B[othwell].  Of  courtie  her  works  may  have 
been  tam|M!i^  with,  but  they  are  toi>  good,  both  letters 
and  poems,  to  bo  forgeries,  forged  so  quickly.  Mind  you, 
I  don't  tliiiik  a  bit  the  wonw  of  her  for  desjiatchiiiii;  tliat 
'  pocky '  fellow,  though  the  treacher}'  ih  siclceiiin}?  to  our 
iaea8,'but  not  to  her  contemporarica,  who  would  have  felt 
she  must  take  her  revenge  an  cunningly  a«  ]K>8titibl&  It 
was  her  love  for  B.,  not  the  taking  oil"  nf  D[;inilev),  tliat 
ruined  her.  She  was  a  fine  woman  with  it  all.  Jiut  we 
cannot  blame  Eliz.  for  her  action  to  her.  The  Scota  noblea 
were  a  most  ignoble  lot  I  think  Uenderaon'ii  theory,  or 
another  as  eauily  deviBable,  will  account  for  Crawford.  I 
don't  truHt  Morton  as  much  a^  Hendennon  does.  1  expect 
'the  casket  with  the  two  F'b'  is  the  real  one.  The  whole 
conduct  of  Mary  is  ven,'  womanly,  but  her  daruig  and 
pluck  lire  her  own.  .  .  There  are  a  lot  of  miHpriutfi  in 
H[ender8on'8]  edition  of  sonnets. 

Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  Kochelle  edition  7  lias  it  got 
the  missing  lines  and  the  end  of  sonnet  xii?  If  so  please 
send  them  to  me.  When  we  get  back  to  Oxford  I  w^ill 
iihow  you  a  lot  of  curious  points  I  have  noticed  If  you 
have  a.  copy  of  IJzanne's  '  Livre'  soiuieta,  please  send  it  to 
me.  I  want  to  compare  the7a  They  should  be  in  the 
peculiar  form  which  ^c  employs  here. 


To  li.  S.  Rait. 


Christ  Church,  Feb.  6.  1899. 


I  have  an  idea  of  publishing  Mary's  Sonnets  in  a  tiny 
and  pretty  edition,  aa  I  have  now  gradually  got  at  a  better 
text  than  before,  with  the  sonnets  in  Le  Livre  (which  I 
will  send  you  to-morrow  if  itossible).  What  do  you  think 
of  It  i  '¥\\e  Arts  school  at  Ueadiug  might  print  it,  I  think, 
perhaps  in  italics  with  red  bits  and  initials. 


To  Oliver  Elton. 


Bedfoixl  I'ork.  April  11.  1899. 


I  have  I  think  proofs  (proofii  from  internal  evidence  that 
convince  mc>  of  Mary  Q.  of  Scots  having  written  the 
Casket  Bonnets.  I  am  editing  those  Sonnets  and  all  Mary's 
pocnis  together,  so  that  per«on8  may  judge  for  themHclves. 
The  coincidences  of  rhyme  and  vocabulary  arc  too  striking 
to  be  accidental,  and  the  Soiiriet**  are  t^iu  good  <in  spite  of 
Brontomc  and  Roiiaard),  when  they  are  in  a  decent  text, 
to  be  foi^eries. 
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I  wonder  do  one  has  tried  these  texts.  They  certainly 
astonished  mc  by  their  rcsultH  when  T  tried  them.  I  had 
only  h(>i«.'d  to  get  negative  resuItH,  but  1  think  these  are 
stronger  than  I  could  hnve  looked  for.  Daniel'  is  printing 
the  little  l>uok.  When  it  comes  out  you  nhall  have  a  copy. 
It  has  interested  me  to  spend  a  few  houni  on  it.  I  was  led 
to  it  by  having  to  edit  Rait's  litUc  book  on  Q.  Mary  {which 
yoo  mnst  get),  and  as  it  wytA  all  vagiic  talk  I  could  Hnd 
about  these  Sonnet**  and  no  one  had  really  read  them  or 
gone  into  the  queHtiun,  I  begiui  getthig  the  text  right 
and  then  comjiai-iog  them  with  Mary's  acknowledged 
poema. 


To  Jt.  8.  Rait, 


Bedford  Park.Apri1  19. 1899. 


As  to  the  Casket  Letters,  I  think  the  Scots  version  quite 
the  most  important ;  it  has  enabled  mc,  for  instance,  to 
rcHture  the  loHt  luid  mutilated  French  ven«iou.  llie  tlugliHh 
translations,  if  you  like,  as  they  are  contemporary.  I  don't 
see  any  hann  in  givhig  [the]  trench — all,  ii"  there  is  room. 
We  will  talk  it  all  over. 

I  have  decided  to  print  the  whole  of  the  poems  of 
Q.  Mary.  It  only  means  about  7  pages  more,  and  I 
do  tliis  because  ( 1 )  they  havo  been  left  unedited. 
Sharman's  is  the  old  corrupt  text,  with  poems  not  hers 
included.  (2)'niey  confirm  tho  lielief  1  had  by  the  proof 
of  a>mpuri(4on :  aiid  half  the  poeiua  utted  in  the  aceepte<l 
gcnnine  poems  (of  about  same  number  of  lines)  are  found 
iu  the  Cixdcet  Sonnets :  and  the  ones  most  used  in  tho 
accepted  poemH  are  moat  used  in  the  sonnets.  Thecarefiil 
compaiisou  of  Htylo  and  vocabulary  has  left  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  as  to  the  genuine  chanictcr  of  the  CuskH  Sminefs. 
The  lettent  seem  to  me  genuine  too,  hnt  thi--*  is  mere 
impreaaiou,  and  absence  of  anything  to  move  suspicion. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Honnot^  here  is  a  definite  fact  of  great 
and  (under  other  hj^wthcBca)  [unlikely]  coincidence  of 
rliyme,  which  nmst  be  e.xplajried  away  by  the  Jlariolaters. 

I  don't  like  the  woman  a  bit  tho  lcs8  liettauHc  I  am  sure 
in  ntv  own  mind  that  she  wait  in  at  the  taking-olT  of 
Daniley.  It  was  not  an  unrighteous  act,  and  her  motives 
were  proliably  suthctently  mixed  to  enable  her  to  justify 
herself  in  her  own  eyes. 

'  Tho  Ke?.  C.  H.Dimie],  FrovoBt  of  Worcester  College,  at  his  privato 
preea. 
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The  allui^icn  in  the  next  letter  is  to  Mr.  Henrr  Simon,  of 
Maiichettter,  a  wcll-knowii  merchant  of  fre«  and  public 
Hpirit,  wlio  had  lately  died  : 

To  Oliver  ElUm.  April  n.  1899. 

Poor  Simon,  an  hroetite  mdeed,  a  man  1  liked ;  he 
behaved  perfectly  the  only  time  I  saw  hini.  There  would 
be  no  Judf.iiketze-  if  tJicre  were  many  more  Jews  like  him, 
who  think  more  of  humanity  than  tlicir  acctirsed  relitcion, 
and  who  can  eTeupityChristiam*  whum their  beastly  countn'- 
mcn  only  deHpitto  ....  I  am  flntKhing  up  a  lot  of  little  jom 
before  Lickling  the  finii^ihing  of  Landnama-inic  and  getting 
that  off  ray  hands.  ...  I  have  begun  Don  Quixote  again. 
and  I  am  reading  Mm  Thorkolsflon's  Puihsogur  og  Afiinn- 
mtrii,  pt  i,  juiit  hot  from  Iceland. 

So  long ! 

To  W.  P.  Ker.  April  26,  i8H9. 

Have  you  read  Thf.  Wind  m  the  Hee/lA  (W.  R  Yeate)? 
The  best  of  it  is  really  good,  I  am  sure.  W.  R  Y.  has  the 
IjTic  gift  that  ttiniM  a  fev!  Ktiglinh  words  into  a  line  that 
clingii  to  you  and  that  you  cling  to. 

To  H.  G.  Welh.  Christ  Cliureli.  May  20. 1899. 

Vou  are  too  good.  1  ought  to  be  uendiug  you  buok(<.  I 
got  it  with  great  pleasure  (I  love  having  preueutA)  and  t 
rtcl  to  work  and  read  in  epite  of  intcrmptionii,  and  I  could 
not  leave  it  till  it  was  tinit«hed  and  the  little  biniB  were 
just  whimiH-'ring  as  they  wokt?  in  the  fiilsedawn.  You  have 
got  the  mau'a  confusion  and  '  rtrangcry '  in  the  midst  of 
the  vortex  of  fresh  aightw  and  w)uncis  anil  circumstancen 
You  made  me  believe  it  all  I  am  like  the  wicked  elder. 
I  should  like  to  see  a  pleasure-city  just  for  once,  and  I 
should  like  to  ride  an  aeropile,  and  to  have  a  clean  dinner, 
and  I  should  loathe  the  'galtuupping'  machines.  Like 
newspapers,  they  Ti-ill  come,  however.  I  like  their  friEzed 
hair  and  funny  dresses,  making  the  worthless  claMHCu  |ric- 
tnresque.  I  t)iink  1  should  prefer  occasional  war  to  the 
grinding  industrialism,  though  probably  if  one  bad  tried 
war  one  wonld  not  Two  or  three  executions  produced  by 
shells  cloAc  to  one  and  a  sore  foot  and  a  little  of  Algiers 
roast  tiinicd  beef  would  give  one  a  sickener  of  it  Hie 
IiAdhninite,  the  moving  roads,  the  swing  cables  and  tlie 
heights  come  in  with  great  effect    It  is  like  a  wild  dream, 
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the  HcnmHng  alotif;  corridors,  the  alternations  of  fla*ih  aiid 
dim  gropiug  darkneaa  It  helps  Uie  wbule  dizzy  whirl  to 
be  rcaliswa  But  ymi  know  all  thiu.  However,  I  must 
con^T-atuIntc  you  on  n  very  difficnlt  piece  of  work  [}V7t€H 
the  Slfejttr  Wa/c^s]  performed  so  deftly  and  cmivineiiit^ly. 

How  are  \<tui  I  hope  God  hat^  given  up  the  habit  of 
taking  you  to  himself  in  iunaU  sectiona  of  whlcb  you  once, 
most  justifiably,  complained.  I  liave  just  been  itching 
every  fine  day  ta  f^ci  to  Sand^te  and  see  you  and  Jim, 
but  I  had  ton  da)-8  in  bed  with  erysipelas  and' that  ate  into 
my  leisure.  However,  1  meait  to  come  as  soon  as  I  can 
possibly  and  have  two  or  three  days  aailing^  with  Jim  hi 
the  day,  and  talking  and  hearing  you  talk,  of  the  eveuing, 
if  you  will  let  me  bore  you  ho  tar. 

Please  remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs.  Welbt,  who  mw 
hospitable  to  mo  at  go  short  notice,  and  believe  me  yours 
gratefully. 

The  summer  went  at  Ambleteuse  in  Hunnhine,  bathing, 
painting  and  talking  aa  UAual.  The  '  funny  quiet  place  In 
among  the  sand-dunes '  had  become  a  third  home  after 
London  and  Oxford.  Some  passages  from  a  letter  written 
thence  recapture  an  echo  of  the  charm,  aud  the  casual 
arrowy  genteuees  bring  IkilU  Powell's  talk,  now  silenced, 
almost  to  the  jioint  of  illusion. 

To  MvM.  }fam'ott  WafSOtt,  AmUetenae,  Ang.  19, 1899. 

We  Imthe  most  days  and  it  is  very  warm  and  nice. 

1  have  done  a  fair  amount  of  painting  aud  not  much 
work,  but  1  am  beginning  to  want  to  work. 

Our  friends  are  all  absorbed  in  the  Affair,  which  ia  more 
interesting  every  day.  1  wish  I>rej-fuB  wasn't  a  Jew,  one 
would  be  still  more  indignant  with  Ida  persecutors. 

The  LesftOH  of  a  Master,  or  A  Lesson  of  th^,  Master, 
and  otiier  tales  by  Hy.  Jamefi,  1  have  just  reaiL  It  is  a 
real  success.     It  is  of  oldish  date,  but  excellently  done. 

Tlie  motor-cars  here  remind  me  of  the  Ramp<tnor\  but  I 
am  the  old  gentleman  that  says  *  Oh  <Jo<l '  an<l  much  else,  as 
tbey  como  rushing  and  smelling  along.  TIte  French  are 
mad  over  thorn.  I  have  been  to  the  Fair  at  Boulogne 
which  is  as  jolly  us  ever. 

'  ItnAfpnary  mcchiuiicol  to/,  invcntwd  bj  little  boj,  of  old  man  Ijii^ 
abed,  aod  tbos  exclaimiDB  when  beeUe*  devonrod  bis  coverings. 
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Tlie  TraHlj*9  nre  here  and  fieveral  nice  people,  we  ppont 

our  evening  at  the  F b  iiKuallv.     Ue  laze  away  much 

uf  the  tiiiiti  vur}'  hajipily  Hiid  unhiHturicullr. 

The  '  Park '  seems  far  oft'  and  London  milliong  of  milee 
away.    The  world  is  so  different  here. 

This  is  a  stupid  letter,  t  am  verj*  sleepy,  after  a  Sun- 
day midday  d/jcuner,  and  I  can't  hit  on  anj-thing  interest- 
ing. 

I  have  got  a  jolly  silver  ring,  fisherman's  pattern  (so  that 
so  &ir  I  resemble  his  Uotiness  Leo  XIII),  and  I  am  think- 
ing of  a  blouse  of  blue  and  baeigy  blue  troiuwrs  and  cariK't 
slippers — the  complete  ouvrier.  Tliey  are  so  good  for 
pamtiug  in. 

The  next  two  letters  were  occasioned  by  the  sequel  to 
Poweila  UUtory  of  EttghtmL  This  was  completed  from 
1509  to  the  present  day,  in  two  more  volumes  by  Professor 
Tout  Powell  WRjte  a  number  of  conmienttt  on  Prof  Tout's 
manuscript,  among  which  come  the  following.  The  last 
paragraph  tells  in  brief  both  why  Powell  admired  his 
country,  and  what  lie  hoped  or  feared  for  it 


To  T.  F.  Tout 


Awbltituuiic.  Aug.  S4. 18&9. 


Tiie  worst  type  of  Italian  statesmen  are  those  that  for 
what  they  regard  a^  moral  purposeu  (the  influence  uf  tlie 
Church,  Ac)  juggle  with  their  own  creed  and  murder  and 
inaRsacre  in  ajHte  of  their  own  consciences.  A  Machiavel- 
lian, if  he  is  an  honest  man,  follows  his  conscience  strictly  ; 
he  follows  what  he  regards  as  a  right  aim,  and  he  pursues 
this  by  whatever  seems  the  best  means  to  gain  it,  and  be 
does  this  because  he  thinks  it  right  Bismarck  and 
Napoleon,  ritjkt  or  wrong,  are  the  perfect  MacluavelUaus 
of  this  century. 

'  Progress  in  art,  hygiene,  morality,  &c.' ;  1  should  leave 
out  '  religion '.  It  is  as  if  one  eaid  progress  in  superstition 
or  mania  or  nieaHlcs.  Surely  eiiniestiieHs  and  morality  are 
true  reli^on,  and  not  cults.  It  is  far  more  important  to 
be  clean  than  what  is  called  '  godly '. 

To  T.  F.  Tout.  AmWeteaw).  Aug.  26. 1899. 

For  God's  sake  let  us  not  be  mealy-mouthed  over 
J.  J.  RouBseau,  te  propMte  du  fattx,  the  18th  century 
Mahdi,  the  begetter  of  more  follies  than  cao  be  countet^ 
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the  most  abstird  of  all  teachers.  The  'good  he  did'  was 
being  done  witliuut  him  (a8  M  would  say),  the  evil  was 
largely  Iiib  own.  .  .  . 

The  point  [is]  that  we  hare,  like  the  Romans,  trained 
ourselves  Ut  admin  is  tnit  ion,  to  the  Mork  of  civilization,  to 
the  UHing  of  vast  tnicta  of  the  world  fur  producing  food 
and  necessities,  to  settling  the  temperate  zones  with  white 
jwoplc  We  have  renilered  piracy  imiHJBsihle,  we  have 
policed  all  the  seas,  we  have  done  much  to  put  down  liar- 
barity  and  cruelty  and  ignorance  everywhere,  though  we 
have  faults  enougii  of  our  own,  and  are  saved  by  a  fine 
civil  service  and  a  irarliamcnt  that  possesses  its  common 
sense-.  We  want  a  really  good  system  of  education,  which 
will  l)e  very  ditticult  to  set  up  and  keep  going,  and  we 
want  better  standardly  of  life,  less  snobbery  and  less  cant 
and  much  less  sui>crstition  and  fashion  :  much  more  care- 
ful physicul  iuid  hygienic  culture,  more  leisure  and  more 
feeling  for  higher  things  and  discontent  with  secondlmnd 
stuff  of  all  kiuds,  ea[>ecially  in  literature  and  art, 

In  October,  a  book  of  mine  upon  aerenteenth-ccntury 
litorature  drew  from  Powell  one  of  bis  letters,  full  of  cordial 
encouragement  and  of  talk  about  the  writers  thenuelvcH, 
with  a  Htatcnient  of  his  points  of  difference  We  see  how 
he  resembles  a  French  more  than  an  English  critic;  he 
can  forgive  almoet  anything  to  talent,  and  he  is  as  chary  as 
Montaigne  in  coudeuuiing  character.  Aphni  Bchu,  Defoe, 
La  Fontaine,  are  all  creatures  of  imperfect  clay  ui  the 
eye  of  the  censor ;  it  is  not,  so  Powell  seems  to  say,  the 
business  of  the  art  critic  to  judge  their  faults.  Each  of 
thoni  can  write,  their  writing  eiidurf^,  their  faults  are  now 
immcmorially  old  and  dead.  We  have  hero  his  epilogue 
on  l)cfi>e.  Mrs.  Behu's  Oroonoko  is  the  novel  referred  to, 
with  its  heroic  coloured  gentleman  and  romantic  heroine. 
To  Pascal  Powell  was  often  avcrec,  and  was  once  heard  to 
call  him  *  mad ',  which  do  doubt  was  an  intolerant  opinion. 

To  Oliver  EUon.  Christ  Church.  Oct  10,  IM9. 

Poor  dear  Aphra,  T  think  sho  is  more  original  than 
vou  allow  her  to  Ik?.  She  wrote  lovely  songs  which  Blake 
loveiL  She  anticiimted  Unclf.  Tom's  Co/tin  in  far  better 
style.    She  wrote  some  ejtcellcut  descriptive  plays.    Her 
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pictures  of  Hfe,  for  example,  are  excellent ;  a  good,  if  not 
an  over-modest  creature. 

iiunj^an :...  hia  pruse  intoxicates  me  with  pleasure. 
I  read  bita  over  and  over  again,  they  sound  to  me  some- 
thing of  exquisite  ruHticitv,  like  an  old  country  song.  I 
put  him  high  ns  an  artit^i  at  his  beat. 

D^o€,  too,  1  think  you  judge  justly.  But  the  delight 
(if  him !  I  don't  think  him  u  Inil  man  at  all,  either,  if 
you  judge  him  ethically.  The  Tnie-Jioru  Englishman 
has  HORie  excellent  lines,  though  he  could  not  scan.  Uis 
novels  are  excellent,  and  exceeilingly  modem  in  part: 
The  boy's  vagrant  life,  the  H-aiting  inaid,  the  adventuress, 
that  '  bleissed  woman '  Moll  Flauders  above  alL  He  caa 
be  pathetic  even  to  a  true  pathos.  He  is  a  fine  fighter, 
never  hits  below  the  belt  He  is  a  real  economist,  and 
his  faults  were  those  of  the  journalism  of  his  day.  1 
prefer  him  to  Thackeray,  and  surely  he  did  much  more. 
He  had  character.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  old  IVjon? 
Such  a  bully  prose  writer  at  his  best. 

Your  La  Fontaine,  most  ajvpreciative  and  justly  so, 
though  yon  are  too  hard  on  the  man.  The  extraordinary 
skill  of  his  verse,  his  new  rhythms,  his  internal  rh^me, 
his  alliteniticms,  are  hardly  excelled  till  we  come  to  another 
naif  malirieux,  Vcrlaine.  For  instance,  La  F.  splits  the 
alexandrine  into  'i  with  great  effect,  as  no  one  before 
or  after  dared  to  do  till  cmr  own  days.  His  »cnao 
of  rhythm  also  is  far  greater  than  any  French  poet's  of 
bis  century  or  the  next ;  ho  cjm  write  poetic  periods  as 
none  of  the  great  dramatists  of  France  could.  He  is  more 
astonisbuig  the  more  one  knnw»  him. 

You  ought  to  have  had  Pa»cal  to  do.  Bmnctiferc  is 
wrong  certainly  as  to  him  and  Ocacartca  It  is  Descartes 
and  Gassendi  ttiat  touch  Moli^re.  \Vhat  had  he,  tlie 
sane  melancholy  humorous  disenchiuited  man,  to  do  with 
Pascal's  sensitive  hatr-splittings  and  question-begging  and 
bitter  oontroversiatitios?  He  was  a  Lucretiau :  wliat 
would  ho  have  cared  for  the  empty  air-clanscs  of  the 
Pena^e-f.'i  !  would  give  more  for  half  a  dozen  more  of 
Molibre's  Pens^es  than  [for]  anything  of  the  sort  from 
I'ascaL     Here  you  frown — and  I  stop. 

To  a  Young  Hiatoriaiu  1880. 

M wrote  me  about  the  Knox.     You  must  make  it 

a  model  edition  to  justify  my  backing — boat  text  (with 
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TnrinntA  if  any  of  importance),  good  brief  notes  (like 
Henley 'm),  matterful,  at  end  Good  brief  introduction, 
giving  facte  of  life,  dateH,  &e.,  list  of  portraits :  brief 
account  of  editionB,  bihlioffrH|ihy,  and  vcrj'  abort  crisp 
indication  of  value  of  bwk  and  of  uLaii.  (l^ty  K.  of 
Franco  did  not  liaiig  liiin,  1  often  think,  but  I  admit 1) 

You  have  an  easy  and  safe  reputation  to  make  with 
such  a  book,  a  real  chance  fur  a  young  hiHt4)rian.  Yua 
miiHt  Hparc  no  painu  and  no  work  to  make  it  tmt-h  that 
you  can  go  before  any  set  of  your  own  countrymen,  and  say, 
'  Weel,  here's  nia  Knox  ! '  with  i»erfect  certainty  of  honest 
applanee. 

It  is  a  serious  bu^incf^s  to  do  such  a  t>ook  well,  and  it 
will  lead  you  to  much  l>e»ide  iemp<fral  secular  Hucceiw, 
which  is  really  a  means,  tliough  there  arc  plenty  of  people 
(such  as 's  paper)  who  make  it  an  end. 

1  dou't  know  why  I  am  in  the  serious  rein,  but  I  am 
not  often  in  it>  and  I  want  to  put  things  wjnarely  to  yoii 
for  once,  as  i  see  that  you  ha»'e  it  now  in  your  grasp  to 
do  really  good  work  in  historj.  .  .  .  You  ought  to  gu 
abroad  and  get  French  and  German  thoroughly  into  yon, 
and  dou't  come  back  to  teach  here  till  you  have  something 
serious  to  teach,  and  a  good  lM>ok  such  as  this  dune.  We 
mu»t  have  a  talk   about  form  and  ^izc,   &c,  when   it  is 

done.     You  will  find  M a  fine  fellow.     I  am  youra 

faithfully. 

On  being  asked  to  support  a  movement  for  the  pro- 
tection of  buildings  in  Oxford,  he  made  answer : 

To  Ss/dney  J.  Cockerell  Christ  Church,  Not.  20, 1899. 

The  City . .  .  are  responsible  for  a  ma^  of  abommable 
outmgca ;  their  ideal  is  to  make  the  place  '  a  factory 
town,  independent  of  the  University',  on  which  they  cadge 
and  batten,  and  which  they  take  every  opportunity  to 
alight,  and  aimoy  .  .  . 

The  University  and  College!*  contain  dozens  of  men 
an.\ioua  to  keep  and  uphold  old  buildings.  I  dou't  know 
one  on  the  "^wn  Council  The  treatment  of  Carfax 
Church,  of  the  old  Xixon  Hchool,  of  the  dozens  of  old 

houses  pulled  down  and  replaced  by  vulgar buildings, 

since  I  have  been  at  Oxford,  Hhows  the  Town's  respect  for 
antiquity.  Of  course.  Colleges  like  New,  and  OncI  with 
its  disgusting  King  Kdward'  St,  have  done  badly  in  the 
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pa^t^  but  the  new  clement  hi  all  the  Colleges  Is  a«  'atid* 
scrape '  as  you  coiild  dtairc .  .  . 

I  am  always  willing  to  protest  publicly  (all  I  can  do) 
hero  ngaiiiHt  any  College,  or  private  person,  pulling  down 
the  old  City,  and  I  will  luake  tuquiricii  on  tho  matter, 
and  let  yuu  know. 


To  U.  0.  WeUJi. 


Clirist  Choreh,  Nov.  27, 1899. 


I  havejuBt  been  reading  your  book'.  It  interests  me 
very  mucli.  I  see  that  you  have  the  wime  hope  we  all 
liiLve,  the  only  hope.  Knowledge.  You  foret>hadow  a  time 
when  Capitalism  is  overthwwn  by  Science  the  (last 
delu.sion  [Hissibly,  but  the  only  one  wortli  trying  by 
thinking  uiiiinaL*).  Have  you  any  thoughta  of  trying 
a  sketch  of  such  a  state,  where  people  work  for  knowledge 
aa  they  do  now  for  money,  and  when  they  live  up  to  it 
more  closely  than  imwt  of  us  do  to  our  '  resiMJctive  super- 
stitions'?  It  is  the  only  future,  better  than  the  present, 
that  !  can  forcfiee.  It  nceil  not  be  aclHsli.  and  HulBi^hneasi 
is  the  one  accusation  brought  against  it  It  would  be 
jolly  hard  to  write  about 

IXi  try  another  g1imi>se  through  the  Mara  crystal  I 
like  thfit  storj'  so  much. 

The  miracle  man  1  don't  care  for  ut  alL  It  seems  to 
mu  just  fiirce,  too  llinwy  for  a  Hfairj-  almost  It  would  l>o 
comic  on  the  stage  probably.  It  makes  one  laugh  heartily 
once.  I  don't  mean  it  isn't  clever  (I  could  never  haro 
written  anything  half  as  clever),  but  that !  like  your  other 
stories  far  better. 

\\'heii  I  go  to  Uoehampton,  I  think  of  the  flying  stages, 
and  HIcbmond  Hill  and  liiinsteud  downs  are  con-sec-ratcd 
to  the  Martianu.  I  just  hear  the  name  of  VVukiug  Conuuon. 
and  lo  I  the  pit  and  the  fire  and  the  hideous  polypods 
from  Mara. 

You  have  ma^Ie  even  '  Primrose  'III ',  aa  Mr.  Q.  calls  it, 
roumiitit!  with  aHsociation.s. 

So  naturally  i  crave  for  more  of  the  Time-^Iachine 
element,  and  less  of  the  miracle-man.  There  is  lots  of 
fun  in  the  others,  g(tt  in  by  way  of  ii-ony  and  alluijion. 

Now  how  are  you  ?  1  am  trying  to  get  a  day  to  com© 
down  and  see  my  mother  and  stop  a  night,  and  tlien 
I  slinll  come  over  to  you,  and  we  will  have  a  real  talk 
again. 

*  Anticipations. 
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Bob  [SteTeiisoa]  is  very  poorly,  has  had  a  near  squeak 
'with  that  iluDuied  'Ail'  He  i:^  ordered  iiway  for  a  nea- 
voyngc  of  6onic  months.  I  hoi)C  to  see  him  off  Bhortly. 
1  don't  want  to  lose  hiiii.  It  is  a  great  blank  for  me  when 
I  don't  see  hiia  I  am,  with  betit  wishea  to  Mrs.  Welk, 
yours  very  faithMIy. 

How  ia  Jim  Pain  ? 

Do  you  like  him? 

I  aai  very  fond  of  liim. 

Tlio  next  letter,  written  t«  the  same  friend,  ia  more 
ominous  about  Stevetisdn.  He  ia  onlered  away,  and 
seems  to  mend;  but  will  require  great  care,  'or  there 
will  be  a  complete  breakdown,  or  death.'  The  greatest 
bereareuictit  wa8  imminent,  that  Powell  was  yet  tu  suffer. 
Meantime  he  writes  about  a  cliiid. 

You  will  like  T .  He  is  a  rum  little  chap — a  philo- 
sopher, aflcctiouato  (which  is  not  nsually  the  case  with 
philortophcrs),  gowl-naturcd.  full  of  cnei-Ry,  deli^htinjc  in 
DoiMC,  tlie  slave  of  a  hammer,  the  votary  of  drum  and 
trumpet  and  blatancy  in  Din><jc,  deliKhtin^  in  storicu  of 
all  km<ls,  and  a  poi-sititent  drau^htftuianj  tii  wliom  I  owe 
a  picture  of  the  A.  JL  R  [Abseut-.Minded  lieggarj  which 
you  would  adniire.  I  liare  copied  it  exactly  [Jii/ure], 
There  is  nonchalance  in  every  line. 

Mr.  Crawley,  his  next  corresptjndent,  had  inquired 
about  a  course  of  reading  in  older  EngUsIi  and  mediaeval 
history,  with  a  view  to  cquixt  hiuwelf  for  higher  School 
teaching. 


To  J.  A.  CrawUij. 


Bedford  Park,  Oct.  fl,  1899. 


You  must  read  the  oripnals,  or  at  least  translations  of 
tbem,  tu  rcitliiiu  or  to  know  anything  of  the  old  times: 
Froiasart.,  Joinville,  Mahiry's  Mori  Arthur,  Purs  Vlow- 
nuiH,  Dante.  Matthew  Paris,  tiiraldus  Cantbrensis,  The 
Watiace,  Harbour's  Bruce,  Minot  (Hall's  edition)  0.  E. 
Chronicle  ;  BfoiPuJf  (there  are  aeveral  translations),  Life 
of  Edward  Confessor,  William  Malnicsbury,  Itobert  of 
Mt.  St  Michael ;  Lives  of  Thomas  Beket,  Life  of  Umiiitan, 
Bedc,  Gildas,  Asscr,  Chanmii  fie  HoUmd,  Aliwam. 
Reynard  tht  Fox ;   tho  Chronide  of  the  Cid,  Jocelyn 
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of  Brakelonde,  translations  of  the  Icelandic  Sagn^  T!ic«j 
books  will  give  you  Home  idea  of  wbat  theue  forenmuers 
of  ourti  thought  about :  they  will  put  life  into  your  out- 
linea.     I  aiu  yours  faithfully. 

In  1899  he  poured  out  reviewii  and  articles.  The 
chronicle  may  be  given,  to  show  a  tj-pical  year  of  work. 
He  wrote  oq  IritUi  and  Hcaudinaviaii  books  in  Folklore ; 
on  CervantCB  in  the  Mnrning  Pott ;  on  Elizabethan 
Bailors,  on  the  Sidneys,  on  the  Georges,  in  the  MaiirkcMer 
Guardian.  He  wrote,  further,  his  article  on  YigfAswin 
in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Jiingraphy ;  it  is  the 
most  shapely  of  his  tributes  to  his  friend  He  also  pub- 
lished, in  The  WiitdmUl,  some  curiously  literal  blank  verse 
tranHlations,  from  the  chanson  of  Warin  of  Irt/rraine, 
I  have  not  reprinted  them ;  he  does  not  seem  to  finil 
his  metrical  power  except  in  rhyme.  He  wrote  the 
preface,  already  quoted,  to  tlie  Kuglish  traualation  of 
Luiglois  and  Seignoboe'  Study  of  History.  But  the 
moat  noteworthy  of  his  ])«per8  (ho  did  not  write  on  this 
matter  Iwfciro  or  afterwards)  wna  on  tlie  Armenian  problem 
as  it  stood  in  18d&  His  fnend  M  Avetis  Nazarbck  is 
well  known  as  one  of  the  poeto  of  his  country,  and  as 
the  centre  and  leader  of  the  exiled  Armenians  in  Ixindon. 
M.  Nazarbck  wrote  in  French  an  historical  runiauee  of  the 
Amieniaii  mu^acres,  Through  the  Storm^  which  was  put 
into  English  and  published  in  that  year.  PowcHii  preface 
can  be  read  elsewhere ' :  it  shows  how  far  his  English  im- 
perialism was  from  blinding  him  to  the  claims  of  an  old, 
tenacious,  and  opprcfwed  Kast«m  people.  He  was  never 
a  cynical  [Mkliticiiin,  though  he  cuuld  sometimes  speak 
like  a  truculent  one.  Neither  docs  he  identify  himself 
of  necessity  with  the  Home  Rule  opinions,  as  we  should 
call  them,  of  AL  Nazarbck.  The  essay  is  a  good  example, 
it  may  be  thought,  of  the  historical  spirit,  os  Powell  at  his 
bc«t  conceived  it,  applied  to  a  burning  political  question. 

1  YoL  ii.  pp.  IH-ZOO. 
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The  same  temper  is  seen  in  an  indignant  letter  which 
he  wrote  hi  July  1899  to  the  Manrhrnttr  Gunrtiian  on 
behalf  of  a  Servian  gnrauf,  Milciiko  Vesnitch,  a  dis" 
tiiiKuiahed  professor  of  international  law  at  Belgrade 
tTnivereitj,  and  a  well-known  autborit.v  on  that  topic. 
It  wDfl  the  moment  of  the  allej>:nd  plot  against  Milan  the 
ex-kin^.  Radical  journals  in  France,  Germany,  and 
England  proelaimed  that  the  plat  waa  scduloiuly  planned 
by  Milan  himself  in  order  that  he  might  colourably  cniah 
the  opposition,  which  included  the  intellectual  pick  of 
Senia.  Iliere,  the  liberal  press  was  prohibiteil,  and 
outward  ncw8  intercepted.  Amongst  others  Vesriitch  had 
been  deprived,  arrested,  and  imprisoned  as  an  accomplice 
in  the  'plot';  he  was  now  menaced  with  court-martial, 
and  this  under  police  rule  could  only  mean  short  shrift 
and  the  absence  of  loii^l  justice.  Powell  did  not  know 
Vesuitch  personally,  but  his  information  came  from  a 
good  authority  (whom  he  names  in  a  MS.  note).  lie 
did  not  even  prejudge  the  nature  of  the  plot  or  the 
action  of  Yciinitch.  Uis  letter  is  curious  as  well  an 
generous :  his  sympathy  with  a  man  threatened  with  an 
unfair  trial  is  crossetl  with  an  apiwal  to  the  political 
interest  of  the  persecutors,  and  with  the  admission  (charac- 
teristic of  Powell  always)  'that  reasons  of  state'  nught 
nnder  other  circumstances  hare  furnished  some  excuse 
fur  their  behaviour.  The  Maiic/i^ster  Guardian  backed 
the  letter  next  day  in  a  leading  article.  Professor  Vesnitch, 
on  Sept  27, 1899,  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonmontt 
with  what  sequel  I  have  not  diacovcred 

One  cannot  suppose  that  the  death  of  an  liuiocent  man 
wfao«e  career  has  cast  honour  upon  his  nation's  university 
can  bti  neccHsary  to  Kiny;  Milan,  thonjj:h  one  can  very  well 
nnderstaiid  that  to  the  political  pnlic*  who  work  things 
any  honeatand  capable  man  is  a  nuisance  and  a  stumbling- 
block.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  danger  to  King 
Milan,  one  would  think,  in  giving  I*rofes8or  Vcsnitch  a  fair 
trial  under  rt^lar  1(^1  forms ;  and  this,  and  this  only, 
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cai)  BatisTy  thoee  who,  out  of  Servin,  know  the  character 
anti  aitainmenU  of  the  aci'iiscd.  TJioy  want  a  fiur  trial 
for  liim,  uiid  a  public  trial,  and  if  this  is  deiiit;d  they  will 
want  to  know  why.  If  King  Mihin'H  advlt^ent  could  at  one 
blow  destroy  all  oppiwltion  to  him,  they  miji;ht  plead 
raiwn  d^ttty  aa  Gamaliel  and  others  have  done  iu  the 
post  (not  without  formidable  arguments  on  their  aide,  as 
the  late  J.  S.  Mill  more  than  once  acknowledged) ;  but 
this,  from  the  ixH-'iiliar  firctiuijutfuiccs  iif  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  ih  [tlaintv  impossible.  As  they  cannot  destroy 
all  that  they  would,  surely  it  would  be  wise  for  them  at 
least  tu  s]>are  the  innocent  Tlie  liussian  is  at  the  gate, 
and  there  is  no  better  pretext  for  his  interference  (aa 
was  surely  proved  in  the  case  of  Poland)  than  flagrant 
injustice,  indii^eriuiiiuite  persecution,  and  the  sheddiug 
of  innocent  blood. 

Throughout  IHftf)  Powell's  interest  In  the  Irish  literature 
and  language  had  been  quickened  in  various  ways.  The 
Irish  Text  Society  was  now  founded,  as  he  had  prescieutly 
ho|>ed,  and  the  first  rolumo  of  its  publications  appeared 
in  July,  with  a  prefatory  noto  hy  Powell,  as  chaimian,  on 
the  work  of  the  Society. 

It  is  of  high  importance  that  the  great  mass  of  MS.  Irish 
literature  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuricM,  now  exposed  to  the  risks  of  destniction,  much 
of  it  being  in  single  paper  tranRcripts,  should  be  rendered 
safe  and  acces.8ible  in  print  Much  of  the  inner  history 
and  thought  of  the  Irish  people  is  en»hrined  in  these  frail 
papers.  ...  If,  iu  the  next  twenty-five  yearv,  with  for 
more  copious  and  more  interesting  and  vamahlc  material, 
we  can  do  for  Irish  Literature,  new  and  old,  what  the 
£}arly  English  Text  Society  baa  been  able  to  do  for  old 
and  mediaeval  English  Literature  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  we  shall  not  have  existed  in  vain. 

This  was  not  Powell's  only  contribution  to  the  cause. 
All  that  year  and  for  long  after  a  sui-prising  contest  was 
waging  iu  Ireland,  stirred  by  the  concurrent  reviral  of 
Old  Irish  studies  in  the  hands  of  special  scliolars,  and 
of  the  modem  Irish  speech^  under  the  auspices  of  the 
>  Manch9iUr  Guardian,  July  -7.  18^- 
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Gaelic  Lcagnc ;  which  itself  was  guidcci  by  some  of  the 
eanie  echolare,  and  priuciimlly  Dr.  Donplaj^  Hyde.  Before 
the  Vice-regal  Comminwion  cm  irisli  lutenuediate  Kduca- 
tion,  the  value  of  the  vernacular  n«  an  implement  of  mental 
training  had  been  called  in  question  by  more  than  one 
member  of  Trinity  College.  Dublin.  Further,  the  old 
Irish  literature  had  been  slighted  by  the  same  speakers  on 
the  score  of  literary  poverty  and  of  '  Indecency ' —  no  leaa  I 
The  Gaelic  I^eugno  and  Dr.  Dougliu  Hyde  took  good  care 
of  their  case.  Tlicir  retfirts,  full  of  wit  and  8kill,  do  not 
come  into  this  hietory  except  ao  far  as  Powell  struck  into 
the  fray :  the  nature  of  theui  will  appt-ar  from  two  of  liiti 
letters,  first  printcil  in  pamphlets  of  the  l-Aaigim.  It  waa 
actually  neceasarj'  for  Dr.  Hyde  to  gather  testimonies, 
collectively  irresistible,  from  Celtic  scholarH  of  Irish,  Welwh, 
English,  and  German  origin ;  aud  t1iL»  in  rebuttal  of  the 
ignorant  charge  against  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  of 
mediaeval  literuturca.  Tho  expert  evidence  proves  to 
any  jury  without  prejudice  that  tho  accusera  would  in 
consistency  have  to  deprecate  the  study  of  Middle  English 
for  fear  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  or  that  of  Old  Norse  because 
of  a  poem  on  the  backstairs  ocnniTences  of  AsgartL  Towell 
wrote  on  both  the  literary  and  tlie  educational  i{ucstion. 
From  his  first  letter  some  lines  may  be  taken  on  \m 
favourite  text  of  a  bilingual  tmining,  of  which  his  own 
conmiand  of  French  had  made  hiiu  feci  the  advantages. 

To  Doitffloi  Hyde,  Christ  CTinrch,  Fub.  9, 1899. 

1  am  convinced  that  if  the  English  in  Ireland  and  the 
English  and  Scots  settlers  in  Ireland  had  chosen  to  en- 
counige  the  study  of  Irish,  they  would  have  made  tliingi*, 
politically  and  socially,  mnch  better  and  easier.  Tlicrc  is 
still  time  to  do  much  in  this  direction  if  the  Government 
is  wise  and  shrewd. 

I  am  not,  as  you  know,  a  m^-atic  or  a  believer  in  'Celtic 
glamour',  or  the  rubbish  (good-natured  fantastic  rubbish, 
but  still  rubbisli  to  my  mind)  that  is  being  talked  now 
a  good  deal,  and  1  don't  like  it  because  it  is  liased  upon 
a  lot  of  idle  theories  that  can't  hold  water  or  fire  or  any 
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other  decent  clement,  and  I  am  not  writing  yon  as  a 
politician  and  I  have  no  '  row  to  hoe '.  It  \n  an  a  scholar 
and  as  one  that  has  a  practical  acquaiittatice  >fith  education 
and  with  schools  and  «ch<«>lwork,  that  1  state  nij  dclilierato 
opinion  that  it  woiiUl  be  n  very  jijiive  and  a  very  retro- 
grade 8tei>  for  the  Boyal  Commission  to  try  and  do  away 
with  the  titudy  of  Celtic  a»  a  Rchoal  subject  It  18  a  Koud 
Hubject,  a  lucfid  subject,  and  a  twbject  that,  far  from 
beitig  diucouragod,  should  be  encouniged  by  anv  who 
really  care  for  education  in  the  trne  seiirto  in  Ireland. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter,  and  I  hope  you 
will  do  so  if  yun  think  it  likely  to  do  any  good. 

I  will  oak  a  friend  of  mine  here  who  is  one  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  bilingual  qviestion  in  Wales  to  write  to  yon. 
His  wordH  should  at  luaat  conniiund  re}t]>ect.  The  liaiwjue 
biliii^iiHttJ  are  certaiidy  not  the  Icawt  forward  and  energetic 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  Provencal,  Alsatian,  and  Rrcton 
hiliiijfuirits  have  pnwiiiced  soiiiu  of  the  grujitest  KrenchnieiL 
The  Scots  Highhmd*  have  sent  iw  many  of  our  best  ad- 
ministratont,  merchants,  men  of  leading.  The  bilinguality 
of  the  Jew  is  cei'taiuly  not  an  element  of  ffulure  or  a 
hindrance  to  him. 

The  second  letter  U  quoted  here  in  fiill :  it  contains  one 
of  the  most  musical  and  tender  passagea  of  Powell's  prose. 

To  Doiiglaa  Hyde.  Oriol  CoUoge,  April  C,  189&. 

My  dear  Db,  Hyde, — If  anything  I  can  say  is  of  any 
use,  pray  make  use  of  it  We  are  ll^^tiling  shadows,  but 
apiKireutly  they  have  to  be  fought  hy  throwing  more  light 
on  the  matter  still. 

In  the  first  plaee  :  the  example  ef  bilingual  Wales  is  not 
to  be  got  over.  It  is  proved  cfearly  and  unmietakably  that 
it  is  better  to  teach  children  the  Knglish  thnmgh  their  own 
tongue;  i.ei,  that  they  must  be  taught  their  own  properly 
— how  to  read  and  write  it  correctly,  and  then,  baring 
acquired  so  much,  they  are  able  to  Icsim  how  to  read  ami 
write  English  well,  much  i^uicker  and  better  than  if  tlieir 
own  tongue  were  tabooed  in  the  brutal  and  needless  fashion 
which  certain  of  the  T.('.  U.  people  press  for.  Now,  if  this 
ia  true,  and  the  Welsh  example,  1  think,  is  acknowledged 
to  prove  it«  truth,  what  more  does  your  case  need  ? 

However,  there  are  two  fioiiils  your  adversaries  have 
tried  to  make — one  that  one  cannot  teach  and  examine, 
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because  papers  caimot  be  set,  aiid  because  reading  booktt 
caiiuut  be  Hiipulit^-d.  Nnw,  tliu  |Ki)>crH  1  have  neen  prove 
that  for  cxanunattoii  piirixM^cH  lnf>)i  m  quite  &a  gmtd  as 
Greek  or  Eiiglij^ti,  and  it  i»  ti  mere  abtturdity  to  suppoHe 
tliat  bvcautte  Humor  and  Plato  wrote  in  Greek,  (Jreek  m 
necessarily  for  the  examtHafioH  of  eAildren  in  graminar, 
Ac,  a  better  instrument  of  education.  Ah  it  hapiwns, 
Iristi  m  Hiii^iiarly  well-fitted  for  an  iiiotrument  of  education 
a«  far  as  tcrainmar,  nyutax,  analysi)*,  &c.  fgo]. 

As  to  tbf  retuling  books,  1  am  L-onliUeiit  that  you  yuurttelf 
could  at  once  supply  (and  I  hope  that,  setting  auide  other 
work  for  the  present,  vou  will  print  such  a  work  at  once) 
a  tlioroughly  good  rcuiling  book  in  prose  and  vense,  without 
anything  'ailly,  superstitious,  or  indecent'  in  it.  There  is 
plenty  of  poetry,  Buch  as  children  uliould  learn  by  heart, 
plenty  of  fine  Htories,  and  plenty  of  anecdotes  that,  jiut  into 
simple  modem  Irish  out  of  the  older  tungue,  would  please 
and  enrich  the  mind  of  the  child,  naturally  curious  about 
the  past  of  his  own  ixHjplc ;  and  about  the  great  men  of  the 
past  he  hears  talked  about  I  found  plenty  of  good  Irish 
and  Welsh  and  Scottish  stories,  as  well  as  Fjiiglisli,  to  put 
iiit4>  my  Readers  for  elementary  BctuJoiH.  Tiiere  are  biiwb 
and  proverbs,  too,  children's  ditties  and  jinpfles.  and  a  whole 
lot  of  available  matter  that  we  in  England  use  in  our 
elementar}'  Iteader^  existing  in  abundance  in  Irish. 

Lastly,  I  come  to  a  point  1  have  not  touched  on  before, 
but  which,  to  me,  is  of  high  importance.  It  is  a  sad  and 
bad  thing  to  cut  away  a  whole  nation  from  it«  \»\st  by 
blotting  out  the  tongue  that  enshrines  so  much  that  is 
dear,  and  deservedly  dear,  so  much  that  is  sacred,  and 
deservedly  sacred.  If  Irishmen  arc  to  forget  the  tongue  of 
their  fathers,  do  not  let  us  of  this  goneratiou  bring  on  such 
a  cataatniphe,  for  catastrophe  it  would  ba  All  the  charm 
of  the  old  peasant  life,  the  accents  that  gave  voice  to  its 
joys  and  sorrowet,  the  simple  wisdom  of  the  pt>oi-  man's 
experience,  the  inherited  nunital  culture  that  an  Irish 
peasant  ha^,  and  that  gives  him  in  his  poverty  that  acute 
appreciation  of  the  real  things  of  life  (tlic  things  that  are 
worth  more  than  gold  or  silver,  or  even  lands  and  cAttle) 
— these  will  l>e  largely  destri>yod  by  the  dcatmction  of  the 
old  tongue,  and  tliuy  cannot  be  replaced.  Tliia  is  a  serious 
matter,  as  it  seems  to  me. 

Vou  could  put  this  last  point  better  than  I  can,  and  it 
ought  to  bo  put  very  strongly.     1  am  sure  that  there  aro 
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men  of  all  parties,  thoughtfttl  and  far-sighted  men,  vho 
can  »v-c  and  fuel  the  danger  uf  this  ul)litenilion  of  ttie  pai*t. 
1  would  winingly  «^H^  much  furgotten  hi  Ireland  that  Irish- 
men choose  to  remember ;  old  feud*,  old  prcjndiceii,  old 
Iie«t.  and  old  picee>4  of  cant  and  chartatanit^m  that  are  im- 
nKirtal  a8  HtruhUtnuju.  But  fctr  [riRhmeti  to  consent  to  for- 
get what  is  beat  for  them  to  remember — the  cradle  song  of 
their  mothers,  the  hymnH  their  j^raiKhnnthcrs  Haufi,  the 
wise,  quaint  talk  of  the  elders,  the  joyous  verse  and  the 
sad  mouniiu^  vente  of  tlteir  own  pouts,  and  thi^  whole  fabric 
of  their  folkUirc,  their  fidk  wi>i(lom,  tlioir  own  namen,  and 
the  n^une^  of  tlic  hills  and  rivers  and  rocks  and  woods  that 
arc  so  dear  to  Uietn — scomtt  to  me  iucompreheiuiible. 

To  beep  all  these  tilings,  one  would  pay  a  price ;  but 
one  can  keep  them  for  nothing;  for.  as  it  is  knoivn,  by 
keeping  the  old  tou^^ue,  the  titvk  oF  leuniiii^  the  iiecci<aary 
EriKlinli  is  uot  nmde  more  ditllcult,  but  actually  easier. 

I  don't  want  to  make  this  question  a  personal  one,  and 
I  have  kept  all  naiiiet^  out  of  it,  but  1  must  emphatically 
contradict  the  statement  of  1^.  Atkinson,  so  far  as  hia 
comparison  between  the  CJreek  and  !ri»h  frnpertt  produced 
{1H!)7)  [ffocs]  and  my  opinion  is  basud  ujhju  coimidcnible 
exiwriencc  in  the  examination  of  echools  and  in  the 
methods  of  claw  leactung. 

The  point  as  to  ditference  of  Irish  ilialecta  may  be  met 
by  the  example  of  Oreek,  the  '  Greek '  of  to-day,  of  the 
New  Testament,  of  Plato,  of  Homer,  of  the  dramatists,  of 
Sajipho,  of  Theocritus,  of  Herotlotus — all  differ  widely  in 
dialect  and  gt-ammalicat  forms :  but  who  makes  that  an 
obntiicie  to  (ireek  teaching  ? 

As  to  '  lownesa  of  tone ',  all  that  is  mere  prejadioe, 
as  far  as  1  can  see.  We  all  know  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment, because  it  was  in  a  provincial  vemaculnr,  was 
regarded  as  '  low  in  tone ',  and  vulgar  (ireek.  It  haa, 
however,  real  beauties  of  its  own,  as  the  most  rigid 
scholars  would  now  admit. 

The  Koran  waa  not  in  the  fine  tongne  of  the  pocta  of  the 
days  of  darkness,  but  it  has  become,  like  Jerome's  low 
Latin  and  Faul's  low  (Jrcck,  a  standard  of  culture. 

All  thiH  talk  about '  lowneas '  is  a  piece  of  sjxx^ial  plead- 
ing, an  apy>eal  to  iK't-souol  feelings,  and  nut  to  any  Estaudards 
of  criticism.  1  don't  think  that  a  dirttitigui^hed  scholar  is 
necessarily  an  infallible  literary  critic,  and  jui«t  as  1  should 
follow  Wallace  or  Crookes  in   biology    or  physics,   and 
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refuse  to  ncccpt  their  judgement  in  the  caae  of  '  Tncdiiima ', 
'table-rapping',  'visitations',  aud  the  like,  bo,  while  bowinji 
Ui  Dr.  Arkintton  on  qncstioiw  of  Siiimkrit  ur  Old  Irish,  1 
Hhouhl  not  be  disposed  to  tflkc  his  verdict  a»  final  in  niattera 
of  criticisnt  of  ttclmol  teacbiug,  or  the  ethiod  \'alue  of 
phra8C8  in  Modern  Irish. 

I  am  not  writing  to  raiftc  or  maintain  controversy,  but 
ttiniply  Iwcauitu  I  feel  that  an  iigiiritice  und  a  real  wrong 
will  Ik'  dctnc  if  the  prn|H'rl>  inHix-cted  and  proiR-rly  regu- 
lated wtudy  of  ^^o<lern  Irishistobediiicoutinuedin  Ireland. 
1  am  not  a  Itoman  Catholic,  or  an  Anglican,  or  u  Presby- 
terian. I  am  not  urging  this  matter  because  I  hope  ur 
fear  that  the  teaching  of  Irish  will  iiijure  or  help  any 
politic'il  party.  I  am  nut  an  IriHhiiian,  but  an  Ktiglii^Fimaii, 
and  1  have  no  private  quarrel  with  any  one  winf<_-nied  in 
t\m  question.  If  I  were  an  Irishman  by  blood  I  think  I 
tihuuld  feel  the  Htupid  aljeurdity  of  this  plan  of  killing  Iritih 
even  more  acutely  than  1  should  a  plan  for  extirpating 
whole  country-sides  of  Irish,  for  it  is  a  plan  the  Hucceas  of 
which  Mill  irreiiarably  iiyure  a  number  of  jK-'ople  without 
compensation  being  possible.    I  am,  yours  faithfully, 


F.  York  Powem- 
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B.  A.  H.  St«voDaon ;  iLffiii!ti««  with  Powell ;  view  of  '  oaltare  *. 
Death  orOrant  Allcu;  Powuira  tribuU*^  und  {Militical  feelingH.  D»atb 
of  Stflvonnon ;  Ifitters.  AtnbkitouBe  ;  letteni  on  boxing,  French  poetry, 
AtiH  the  '  historic  hcarcn  ';  letters  in  rcnw.  Writin^B  of  1!<00.  John 
Riukin  :  AaaocMion  with  Ru^kin  College.  Pre/ace  to  Oati  Sirston ; 
Thought*  on.  Dejnocraejf.  I'owoII'h  *  Toryism '.  1901 ;  letters ; 
VAiijion,  Ijefi'oy'it  Poem*.  A  Note  oii  f)«tar,ancl  Qitatraitu.  Lett«ni 
on  lit«ratiii'v  ;  lirowDini^,  M.  Arntili),  Ac.  Horow.-np*'.  1902;  riwt  to 
Eton ;  aiid  (April)  to  Iix-land ;  Lecturo  in  I)uhIiQ ;  tour  de»crib«<I. 
Article  on  Ixint  Acton.  AHdrewi  nt  Bangor  on  Tfif.  iilu<iii  r^f  Hisinry 
in  Vniv/trmtisg.  Yisite  to  LiTcrpool  an<l  Eugby.  to  Amhletoiiae  and 
Templeuve. 

The  fiends  of  Robert  Alan  Mowbray  Stevenaon  declare 
their  want  of  words  to  describe  him,  and  a  stranger  caunot 
begin  tii  do  m.  No  biography  of  hiru  or  of  \i\s  mind  as  yet 
exJHts,  and  the  newispii]>er  articles,  which  ho  let  fall  like 
petals  from  some  noble  and  luxuriant  trt^c,  are  iingathcrcd. 
His  chief  memorial  \»  to  be  found  in  his  book,  The  Art  of 
VeUist/ue:  (1895),  and  in  the  letters  that  Powell  wrote  after 
his  death.  The  two  were  awiiiainted  only  eeven  years,  but 
tiK'y  were  neiphbiimrM  in  Ivondun  and  met  emistantly.  They 
hml  the  sjimc  youthful  magnanimity  of  soul,  and  the  same 
entire  freedom  of  intclliKcnce,  to  keep  them  from  the 
arrest  of  groH'th,  'deep  almost  as  life',  that  may  over- 
take middle  age.  They  looked  on  the  world  and  on  art 
in  somewhat  the  same  way  ;  and  we  may  read  some- 
thing of  their  common  view,  put  forth  clearly  and 
without  Powell's  vehement  heat,  in  an  early  chapter 
of  The  Art  of  VeUisi/uez. 

Both  men,  for  one  thing,  were  naturally  pagans :  they 
were    averse    to    the    current  religions   whenever    they 
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thought  about  them,  though  they  did  not  devote  much  time 
to  duiujjf  so.  rowell  records  his  friends  viewi*  with  amused 
HTmpaihy  :  the  remark  atmut  'Jewish  remnante'  recalls  a 
faaiouB  one  of  Cartyle  to  Tconyson. 

Bob  uHcd  to  inay  that  ho  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  religiuu  uf  nv  alien  a  character  as  Christian tty,  full  of 
niwty  Jewish  remnantH,  and  that  he  refused  to  liavo 
anything  to  do  with  their  old  Goil  and  X  Command- 
ments, and  if  he  M'anUrd  Coinmaiidnieiittt  or  tiuds  he 
would  make  them  himself:  which  seems  to  me  a  very 
reasonable  and  historic  view. 

In  common,  too,  they  set  little  storo  on  books  in  com- 
parison with  life,  Powell  because  he  knew  books  too  well 
to  value  them  amiss,  SteTeuson  because  he  saw  the  danger 
of  Itooks  tu  the  artist.  They  both  threw  themselves  upon 
life,  they  trusted  experience :  and,  paradox  nn  it  may 
falsely  seem,  it  is  men  of  just  such  a  temper  who,  once  in 
presence  of  a  work  of  art,  inquire,  not  how  much  it  can 
edify  them  concerning  life,  but  how  it  is  e:£ecuted.  Ijfu 
c»meB  first ;  but  in  art  tecluiique  comes  first ;  art  ur  tech- 
nique. Idealism,  spiritual  exaltation  and  emotion  without 
adequate  form,  are  of  no  use  in  art ;  they  were  the  most 
alien  thing  on  earth  to  both  Powell  and  Stevenson.  Of  the 
two,  Stevenson  puts  this  point  the  mure  keenly  ;  for  Powell 
cfmid  tolerate,  if  he  could  not  ignore,  want  of  poetic  accom- 
])Iishment,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Hodeu  Noel,  the  poetry  spoke 
to  him.  But  '  culture ',  *  idealism ',  high  intentions  and 
false  expression,  they  disparaged  Nor  did  cither  care  for 
methodized  plulusophy,  though  Stevenson  writes  of  it  in 
a  juster  strain,  seeing  that  it  ia  the  voice  of  a  recurring 
order  of  mind  ( '  the  black-and-white  mind ' )  which  is  of 
some  imjjortance  to  the  world,  Powell  thought  the  philo- 
sophers a  '  mouldy  gang  of  self-deoeivers ',  and  was  the  leas 
of  an  historian  for  so  thinking.  This  was  one  of  the  few 
fluids  where  his  intelligence  appeared  at  timetttobe  blank. 
Himself^  he  luul  not  '  the  black-and-white ',  but  '  tlie 
coloured'  mind.     At  times  only  ;  for  he  was  always  eager 
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to  make  an  exceptitm  for  Plato,  Aristotle,  Spinoza,  Bnino^ 
or  any  thinker  whose  greatness  did  not  seem  to  depend 
upon  Ilia  furoial  ayateaL  This  i^  only  to  ttay  that  both 
men  cared  supremely  for  expression.  Sterenson'a  worda 
rnay  be  tiuotud  for  their  excelloncc,  and  also  hh  stuiwinj; 
the  fundamental  numonry  of  one  conviction  that  Powell 
shared  with  him. 

Under  a  nustakeu  couooption  of  culture  as  the  key  of  all 
the  arts  and  sciences,  intellectual  fxjople  too  often  feel 
obliged  to  pretend  an  intorewt  in  arts  for  which  they  have 
no  iiutund  inelinsitioiL  They  insulUfiently  (listins'iish  men 
born  to  take  pleasure  in  the  abstract  and  !?pvciilative  from 
those  bom  to  love  the  concrete  and  sensuous— the  bhu!k- 
and-white  from  the  coloured  mind  They  ciumut  believe 
that  the  least  taught  ploughman  whose  senses  are  in  tune 
with  the  pnlsc  of  nature  may  make  a  lH"tt*?r  artist  than  the 
man  <if  loftiest  thought  who  is  enciwcd  in  nerves  inseii>*itivo 
to  tho  quality  of  musical  intervals  or  the  character  of 
tihape»  and  colours.  The  man  of  alwtnict  mind  appre- 
hends great  ideas  presented  in  the  abstract  mediunt  of 
litcratui-c,  but  in  ttic  concrete  of  painting  he  is  easily 
deceived  by  associations  with  words  into  siwnding  his 
admiration  on  moau  forms,  on  foolish  labour,  on  purpoee- 
less  colour  .  .  . 

Tlio  man  of  culture  .  .  .  hates  matter ;  because  owing 
to  matter  the  imagination  in  each  art  is  a  gift  whoi»e 
absence  cannot  bo  compensated  for  by  one  of  the  other 
inmginaiions  or  by  the  abstract  intdlect  itself.  Imagina- 
tion in  words  is  not  imagination  in  c<ilour  or  funii,  as  the 
cases  of  Turner  and  Goethe  amply  prove.  Without  matter 
there  is  no  art ;  viithout  matter  there  is  no  stuff  in  which 
imagination  may  create  an  image.  Sentiment  b  nut 
imaginatioD  :  spirituality  ia  not  artistic  feeling.^ 

Stevenson  proceeds  to  set  np,  in  his  clear  ftcnsitive  way, 
his  defence  of  certain  underestimated  principles  of  painting. 
But  this  love  of  the  'concrete  and  sensuous ',  of  shape  and 
colour,  was  also  a  characteristic  of  Powell,  who  in  his  own 
calling  of  historian  shows  it  everywhere,  though  for  the 
learned  rather  than  the  artistic  purposa  AU  this  com* 
^  The  AH  tif  VelaagTMZ,  cli.  Ui. 
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manitj  of  spirit  riveted  tbc  bond.  It  is  uu]y  tis  the  life  of 
Stevvuson  draws  to  a  close  and  pasaeit  th»t  wo  realize  the 
iuteiisity  of  Powell's  love  and  apprcciattuu  of  his  friend. 
He  thought  of  him  always,  and  for  a  year  after  his  death 
coutiiiually  eased  his  hearty  as  M'iU  be  seen,  by  writing 
about  hini. 

For  the  first  months  of  1900  the  aaxiety  was  grave. 
StovcuBon  rallied  more  than  once,  aud  was  t^i  go  to  Italy, 
or  to  'eettle  for  tlie  fpriug  in  tiome  (Miiintry  place  with 
green  and  trees  and  pnintahle  nookti  and  purvicwa'.  In 
March  his  health  improved.  They  were  both  'furiously 
patriotic  '  over  the  ynnT. 


To  his  Dauffhttr. 


Christ  Church,  Ffib.  7, 1900. 


The  Yeomanry  went  off  from  here  tlio  other  moniinj^, 
early,  and  the  Dean  went  down  at  6  to  sec  them  off:  he  is 
their  chaplain  ;  and  at  3  o'clock,  wlien  they  marched  down 
to  the  station,  hundreds  of  undergraduates  and  townsfolk 
with  torches  marched  with  them.  I  did  not  hear  till  it 
was  over,  or  I  think  I  tthuuld  have  gone. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  VVilsun,  whose  son  is  killed,  to  suggest 
that  there  should  bo  a  tablet  put  up  in  the  church  to  his 
memory.  He  is  very  pleased,  and  I  hope  it  will  lie  done. 
Poor  fellow,  he  ih  the  nrat  hoy  from  the  Park  killed  in  the 
war.     I  think  we  should  be  rather  proud  of  him, 

I  [<hould  like  all  brave  deeds  done  by  Ihivs  and  girls  of 
Bedford  Park  to  be  [mt  up  in  the  Park  church. 

The  weather  is  still  cola,  colder  each  day,  and  the  snow 
nut  yet  melted. 

Meantime,  as  the  end  of  Stevenson  slowly  became  more 
certain,  Powell  had  to  chronicle  his  memories  of  his  old 
friend,  Gnmt  Allen,  who  bid  died  at  Venice  in  the  previous 
October.  They  can  be  read  tn  theae  volumes  ^ ;  but  the 
mood  in  which  the  spring  found  Powell  is  recorded  in  a 
letter  written  to  Mr.  Kdward  Clodd,  Allen's  biographer. 
He  is  there  seen  numbering  his  dead  with  a  kuid  of  teiTor : 
be  had  himself  four  years  to  live,  aud  during  them  his 
expression  becomes  ampler,  iuteiiser,  more  edged  than 
»  Seaport.  Tol.  ii.  pp.  68-70. 
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ever  before.    The  reference  in  the  first  sentence  is  to  the 
letter  on  Alien  be  wrote  for  Mr.  Clodd's  memoir. 


To  Edtrard  Clodd 


Bedford  Park,  Mareh  28. 1900. 


I  have  kDocke<l  it  about  shameful,  but  it  Mou't  want 
any  mure  nit>ii(ting.  U  dut'44  nut  Hoeni  quite  ho  poor  and 
inadequate  to  its*  purpose  iw  it  did  when  i  «ent  it  to  you, 
and  1  1u)|h;  it  reflt'cts  in  itw  blurred  way  the  rtsd  Allen 
I  knew  and  loved.  When  I  think  uf  him  and  l^hute  and 
Sime  and  Gleeflon  and  my  dear  Master  Vigfiiaeon  and 
(Jharles  and  llenrv  Stone  and  Walter  Ferrier,  all  gone, 
I  feel  that  tliuugli  the  noble  fellowship  of  the  Itound 
Table  where  I  had  an  unworthy  seat  is  broken  up  and 
nnly  one  or  twu  of  us  left  on  the  <|uest  of  the  Grail  in 
following  the  bete  ghpUaante  like  i'ellinore,  yet  1  have 
had  good  friends,  I  have  met  men  I  am  proud  to  think 
about,  and  if  they  have  cared  for  me  lialf  as  much  as  I  have 
cared  for  them,  I  have  not  been  badly  loved. 

But  these  gaps  in  the  ring  of  our  lives  are  too  many, 
Clocld,  and  I  tremble  now  when  I  hear  of  a  friend's  iUncf& 
I  know  now  how  short  a  time  one  has  to  pass  with  those 
one  loves,  so  few  years,  such  a  brief  tale  of  days  ;  oppor- 
tunities snatched  from  tlie  daily  business  and  the  daily 
cares,  but  tlie  only  gold  beads  in  the  chequered  necklace 
of  one's  life.  1  am  so  glad  I  never  had  the  slightest  even 
momentjiry  feeling  of  coIdiicsB  in  the  course  of  my  friend- 
ship with  any  of  thew  men.  Tlic  hours  I  passed  with 
them  wore  sunny  and  unclouded.  That  is  much  to 
rcmeralMir.  But  it  was  to  their  gentleness,  not  to  mine, 
that  I  owe  tliis  pleasant  memory.  They  were  patient  and 
generous  an<l  gave  me  credit  for  more  than  one  was 
worth.  But  I  really  loved  them  all  the  time  and  I  think 
they  must  have  felt  that. 

You  have  got  some  nice  bits  from  [Mr.  Andrew]  Ijing. 
WTittt  a  goo<l  creature  he  is.  how  generous  he  ia,  and  how 
fair.     It  was  Allen  that  made  me  know  him  first 

To  Spense.r  Wilkiitson,  Miu-ch  .1] .  1900. 

Parliament  is  ridiculous  and  contemptible,  the  Irish 
government  is  too  cowardly  to  act  and  cripple  the  traitors 
who  arc  trying  to  embamuss  us  and  t<)  intrigue  for  foreign 
inlcr\*ention.  The  nation  behaves  well  so  far  as  It 
can,  but  we  are  too  stupid  to  be  aware  of  our  danger 
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vod  toTco  Parliament  to  action   and   the  Departments 
to  energ>' . . . 

Yuu  must  haniniur  away  .  .  .  The  navy  ts  not  being 
prepared  a^  it  ought  t<>  bo,  and  we  hare  no  little  time. 
Why,  only  three  moutlia  now,  at  best,  for  if  intervention, 
and  of  courau  war,  comes,  it  will  come  like  liglitning.  You 
have  done  wonders  siugle-hatided.  You  are  leading  public 
opinion  now.  Take  care  ofyourselC  Yon  muHt  not  break 
down  before  the  moment  when  you  will  be  still  more 
u^ful  to  the  country. 


To  D.  S.  MaeCotL 

I  am  trying  to  get 
professor  at ,  but 


Bedford  rurk,  April  2.  l&OO. 

—  to  appoint  a  really  good  man  as 
Univentitiea  are  «ucli  fool» '.  They 
loTC  mefiioerity,  electroplated  mediocrity,  ko  inafe,  so  easy 
lo  work  with,  bo  respectable,  till  the  gilt  wears  off,  and 
the  nasty  flauhy  metal  underneath  Hpoilu  onew zest . .  When 
shall  we  learn  an  a  nation  that  middling  well  only  does  in 
religious  and  parochial  work  .  .  .  and  ia  absurd  iu  art  or 
science  or  literature?   We  are  a  stupid  people. 

But  don't,  my  dear  MacColl,  imagine  that  the  future  of 
«a  will  be  to  Wliitcleyize  the  world.  If  I  thought  that 
— but  I  don't,  'the  youth  at  which  I  am  dedicate '  don't 
think  so  either  or  mean  so.  You  sec  how  infectious  la 
haute  politique  in. 

I  went  to  Maiftia  the  other  day.  Mrs.  Pat  really 
excellent^  and  having  grown  '  plumper'  {a  word  she  would 
probably  ecom)  is  very  good  to  look  at  as  well  as  to  listen 
to.  The  play  is  very  giRid  on  a  (jcrnian  sUmdard,  and 
fiiir,  quite,  on  a  French  standard,  most  refi-esliiug  on  aw 
EugliMli  standard.  Sudeniuuin  is  good,  but  ilauptmann 
B  l>ettcr  and  original.  S.  haa  the  old  conventions  and  the 
old  stock  company,  but  he  plan's  the  game  with  talent 
H.  has  ideas,  and  a  higher  (far)  feeling  for  art 

The  N[ew]  Einglish]  A[rtl  Chib  is  on  tlie  job  on 
Saturday,  llie  Piccadilly  show  (water-colour)  was  most 
deplurable.  degraded,  miserable,  silly  stuff,  stupid  imd  un- 
observant and  ciK>ked  and  niggled  beyond  all  (me  could 
have  feared  even :  I  wanted  you  back  to  slate  them  with 
all  your  might,  and  a  itfambok  of  the  most  terrible  cutting 
power.  The  wasted  energy,  the  stupid  lack  of  knowledge 
that  could  be  got  so  easily,  the  whole  dull  hupelessneas  I 
i  came  away  alwolutely  ashamed  of  my  conn trj- people. 
But  I  have  seen  other  kinds  of  stupidity  in  France  which 
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I  loathed  more,  for  it  was  '  clever '.  Our  folly  is  never 
'  clever ',  aiid  so  I  couBoled  myself  cheaply,  an  one  does 
at  a,  puudi.  The  boat-race  was  a  prucetwioD,  Cambridge 
a  mft^^nijieent  crew.  I  am  jtetthiK  on  with  my  wnrfc, 
greatly  happy,  for  there  is  lots  of  light  and  sun,  aud  I  don't 
luiud  tlie  cold  eai^t  wind. 

Stevenson  died  on  April  ISth,  and  Powell  took  him  to 
burial  in  Edinburgh.  Sunie  uufiuiehed  vcfHCB,  too  broken 
to  quote,  and  many  letters  to  common  friends,  show  the 
strength  of  his  regret  *  I  can  think  of  nothing  else  all 
day  when  I'm  not  actually  working,  and  T  can't  work 
always'  He  now  felt  more  than  ever  that  he  was  *a 
lonely  perwon  in  aome  ways  ',  and  ho  found  relief  of  a  kind 
in  letter-writing,  for  he  could  not  talk  much  about  the 
matter.  Hia  grief  was  alwaj-s  clear-minded  ;  he  sought 
no  anodynefl.  The  loss  made  him  older ;  he  clung  to 
life  more  tcnadously  and  less  gaily.  lie  was  not 
rcBtgiicd,  but  tlterc  was  no  rage  ngniiist  fate  in  bis  grief, 
and  no  theorizing  or  attitude.  This,  tiie  third  or  fourth, 
and  the  la^;!,  of  Ills  heavier  sorrows  found  him  prepared, 
but  left  him  sliakcti.  The  mere  void  of  the  long-accuatomed 
weekly  talks  was  dreadfuL 

His  conversation  was  one  of  the  joys  of  my  life,  and  I 
looked  forward  to  it  frum  week  to  week  acrosH  a  desert 
of  work  to  au  otmis  of  pleasur-o. 

Stevenson  was  to  Powell  the  spirit  of  youth  and  of 
golden  fi'ec  imagination,  endowed  nnth  a  nin^cal  gift  of 
words  :  and  one  of  the  tributes  that  he  liked  best  wait 
the  memorial  poem  by  Mm  ftfarriott  Wataon,  for  some  of 
the  stanzas  word  his  own  feeling : 

You  are  not  here,  and  yet  it  is  the  Sipring — 

Tlie  tide  you  loved,  com]>act  of  sun  and  rain, 

And  all  sweet  life  and  colour  wakening, 

LoKing  your  touch  the  world  falls  grey  again. 

With  you  we  strayed  through  faery  palaces, 

Threaded  green  forests  dark  with  ancient  trees, 

Solemn  with  pomp  of  iuiuitrniorial  shade. 

Where  by  still  pools  the  wood-nymplis  bathed  and  pla^ 
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ITnconRcionK  an  a  happy  cliiUl  at  play. 
Of  all  forgotten  Hplcniiouni  you  were  free. 

And  all  the  present  wealth  of  night  and  day 

O,  you,  and  you  alone,  could  leatl  the  way, 

Your  was  the  key. 
Yours  was  the  Koldcn  touch,  O  loved  and  lost, 
Or  ever  tlie  wintry  yeare  that  bring  tlie  froHt 
Could  blur  your  radiaut  spirit,  you  arc  fled. 
Eld  shall  not  make  a  mock  of  that  dear  head. 
Nor  l^me  account  you  with  hits  tempest-tuett 
Young  with  imjwriBlmblo  youth  you  aped  : 
Yours  is  tlie  peace,  ouns  the  unnumbered  cost 

To  J.  M.  MackaiJ.  Bedford  Park.  April  24. 1900. 

You  will  ere  Uiis  have  seen  that  all  in  orer,  even  the 
burial :  I  took  him  down  to  Edinburgh  Sunday  night  and 
at  10  on  Monday  morning  lie  was  laid  with  liis  father  and 
mother  at  <.'alti)n  Hill  in  his  own  plac& 

It's  no  good  tnnng  to  console  ourselves  or  any  one  else 
for  this  loRH.  You  loved  liim  and  I  did  too,  and  thi«  is  no 
light  grief  for  either  of  ua  Mrs.  Stevenson  has  done  every- 
thing possible,  but  the  P.M.  showed  that  he  could  not  Imtc 
lived  longer  or  happily  Mrith  the  vein  disease  he  had  aJI 
over  him. 

If  you  had  lieen  in  Kngland  !Mi-><.  S.  meant  to  have  asked 
you  to  go  to  l^linhurgh  with  liim.  She  will  tell  yon  this. 
Rut  it  all  came  too  soon.  He  died  on  the  18th  at  11  a.m. 
without  pain  or  sense  of  death.  I  would  sooner  know  he 
is  lying  there  at  rent  with  the  old  Castle  and  Arthur's  Seat 
at  his  feet,  tlian  1  would  have  had  him  live  troubled  and 
weary  and  weak  ai*  lie  was  in  the  last  week  of  his  illness. 
He  alwayn  hoi>cfl  lie  would  never  Iw  old.     Ho  has  his  wish. 

Kvcr3-iKMly  that  knew  him  loved  him,  even  those  who 
could  not  appreciate  the  extraoixlinary  talents  he  possesswl. 

1  have  known  the  best  talkers  in  France,  and  1  have 
known  Meredith,  but  I  never  heard  either  so  magical  Aft 
Bob  waf«,  and  liii*  geiitleneai  and  humanity  and  generosity 
were  l>eyond  all  our  pniim*-  .  .  . 

i  wish  you  hnd  l>een  with  me  at  Edinburf;h,  but  it  would 
only  have  made  you  feel  bad  too,  and  1  felt  bad  enough  as 

it    WOH. 

*  He  wag  too  good  to  live,  I  snppoee,'  as saya 

When  1  see  you  I  must  have  a  talk.  I  Iiaven't  felt  so 
stunned  fur  years.     He  had  tlmt  sympathy  that  you  just 

u  2 
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[feci]  t^oing  through  you.  und  the  njots  struck  deep.  Well. 
a8  long  aH  we  two  think  anil  breathe  wc  .shall  remember 
Bob.     I  am  yours  alwaja  faithfully. 

[Later.] 

.  .  .  Ijife  i»  beautifiil  luiil  pleaHont,  hut  wc  pay  for  it 
when  it  is  marked  by  thew  sad  stages,  and  it  muet  be  aa 
we  live  on.  I  don't  think  there  n'a>t  ever  a  nuire  lovable 
man  than  Boh  whh. 

"Tliree  dead  men  have  I  known  and  this  U  the  last  of 
the  three;  '^a  '  prince  of  conrtetiy  too',  and  with  tliat  gentle 
Welsh  generosity  of  soul  I  knew  in  my  fiither  only  as  in 
Bob. 


To  Mm,  Rfeee. 


Bedford  r*rk.  April  25.  1900. 


. . .  You  have  no  idea  how  good  Stevenson  was,  how  wise 
and  how  magical  his  talk  was.  He  was  like  the  kind  keeper 
of  the  Knehantcd  (Janlen,  who  let  you  in  to  play  there  and 
let  you  eat  the  strange,  beautiful  fruit,  and  even  drink  of  the 
charmed  springs  ;  and  now  the  friendly  Doorkeeper  is  gone 
with  his  golden  key,  and  I  nhall  never  walk  in  the  Knchanted 
Garden  again,  I  am  like  the  men  in  the  Ambian  yigkt^ 
that  remembered  and  neither  could  nor  wished  to  forget. 
f  have  had  many  good  friends,  hut  Stevenson  was  the 
most  human  of  tliem  all,  and  so  one  clung  to  him.  But  I'd 
sooner  know  that  he  is  lying  at  rest  on  Calton  Hill  hrao 
than  living,  worried  by  pain  or  weariness ;  and  he  would 
think  so  too.  You  will  think  this  letter  sad,  but  I  canuot 
help  it,  and  you  will  foi^ve  it.  Tlie  man  wa«  worth  many 
tears,  for  he  had  real  greatness  in  him— the  royal 
cpiiilities  tliat  make  a  man  great  ...  It  is  the  price  we 
pay  for  life  to  lose  by  degrees  all  that  makes  life  life, 
and  I  am  not  grumbling :  I  only  feel  it  hurts  sometimes. 

To  D.  S.  MflcCoU.  Iie.]fo«l  Park,  April  25.  JWW. 

Thank  you  heartily  for  your  kind  letter.  Well,  there  h© 
ticH  witli  Ids  own  people.  Kather  and  Mother  an<l  <irand- 
fothcr,  in  his  own  plaec  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  tliat  he 
often  looked  on  Ediuhurgh  from,  and  we  are  left  to  our 
poor  thin  memories  of  a  glorious  friend  and  a  gentle  kindly 
wke  man. 

It  has  been  a  had  time  for  me,  and  for  that  poor  child 
Margaret  and  her  mother  it's  been  far  &r  worse.    And 
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they  have  done  all  that  could  be  done,  patiently  and  hope- 
fully and  cheerfidiv,  aud  it't^  all  in  vfuii. 

I  can't  think  of  Bob  as  gone  I  expect  to  hcc  him  and 
hear  his  voice  whencTer  1  cro»w  fai»  tarctihuld  or  stand  in 
luH  j^arden.  I  liare  liiui  uiort!  happy  hEUira  with  him  than 
with  any  of  mv  friends,  I  think.  It  wus  a  privilege  ti>  know 
lum.  He  liiu)  a  large  royal  kindness  that  extended  to 
every  one  he  came  ueur.and  never  failed,  aud  tm  uiieouticiuutt 
of  his  eminence  that  his  humility  was  aAtoni;ghing. 

My  dear  Mac(-oll,  we  nhull  never  see  his  Uke,  or  meet 
any  one  with  his  own  gift^  gifts  that  gave  such  intense 
pleamure  to  others.  We  know,  vou  and  I,  what  the  jov  was 
uf  the  Mermaid,  mnce  we  have  kuuwn  Uoh.  Unlike  Wing 
maimed  to  mi»s  him.  We  shall  never  pa-sH  again  into  the 
Garden  of  Fancy  of  wliich  he  alouc  liad  the  key,  and  our 
life  will  be  the  jKiorer. 

Next  my  own  closest  kin  camo  Bob  in  my  thoughts  and 
heart  I'm  just  stupid  and  dazed  with  the  kuoh  ledge  that 
it's  all  over.  You  know  what  the  feeling  ia  I  am  yours 
very  faithfiilly. 


To  Kuno  Mryer.  Chriit  Ohureh.  May  11. 1900. 

It  IB  a  fair  place  where  he  lies,  with  a  view  he  loved  and 
thought  much  of.  He  can't  Rce  it,  but  he  wished  to  lie 
there,  and  1  am  glad  he  had  his  wish,  though  liad  it  been 
pofi«ible  for  him  to  live  happy  and  well,  1  would,  I  think, 
have  given  gladly  anything  to  save  him  and  keep  him 
with  U9  :  but  that  could  not  be. 

I  miss  him  every  day  I  go  home,  afi  you  may  imagine.  I 
knew  I  was  very  fond  of  him,  but  1  hardly  realiiied  how 
much  1  loved  liini  till  he  was  gone. 

To  his  Daughter,  Chmt  Clmrch.  June  22. 1900. 

I  waa  at  Bath  yesterday  on  College  businesa  It  is  a 
pretty  little  old-fa.'*hi()ned  place,  all  stone,  and  set  in  a  sort 
of  bi>wl  of  green  hill*,  the  hoUHea  climbing  about  iu  long 
rows  like  white  caterpillars.  The  street**  large,  white,  and 
l)road,  with  verr  gooil  shoijs  and  a  fine  old  Koinan  bath, 
with  beautiful  l>allroonis  and  bathroom  cloec  by,  and  a  fine 
old  church.  I  came  Inck  this  morning.  On  Sunday  I  am 
going  with  Carr  to  sec  Devonshire  House  in  the  afternoon. 
If  you  see  the  Pall  Mali  Matj.  for  July,  there  is  a  Kood 
article  on  Bob  by  Ucnley,  very  nict  ...  I  liud duwii 
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Hu  bo;  ran  away  from 


Bedford  Pu-k,  Jutjr  12,  1000. 


with  me  here  laat  week  for  a  day. 
sdiool  for  a  lark  the  otlier  day. 

To  Oliver  Eltoiu 

I  hare  had  a  rval  bad  time,  but  I  am  worn.-itig  thniiigh* 
I  felt  Bob's  Uws  and  I  do  still.  He  was  a  very  rare  man 
Imth  in  talents  anil  character.  He  made  me  think,  and 
lie  gave  me  intense  plcjisure  by  his  inarvelloiia  talk.  It 
was  not  waate  talk,  but  fertilizing,  when  the  ttoil  was 
canable  of  growing  anything.  One  got  mi  fond  nf  him  loa 
I  aarcsay  I've  saiil  all  this  to  you  before,  but  if  ao,  forgive 
me.  I  think  of  liim  whenever  I  uit  down  to  write  to  any- 
body I  care  aliout  1  wish  you  hiul  seen  something  of  him. 
He  waa  not  like  me,  he  was  really  a  good  man,  but  hia 
ethics  were  not  tho«e  of  the  I^resbyteriaii  ur  Anglican 
Church ;  he  had  not  a  trace  of  the  Nonconformist  Con- 
iwiencc,  Imt  he  wouhl  have  come  very  near  the  standard  of 
the  '  Hilltop  talk  ■  of  J.  C.  .  .  . 

I  am  working  on  slowly,  but  etill  getting  along  a  bit  If 
I  can  only  get  a  fortnight's  peace  I  can  do  a  lot :  but  jnet 
as  I  feel  desiroua  of  work,  exam",  private  biwinesa,  &c. 
come  in  and  1  am  crippled  of  part  of  my  time.  We  all 
suffer,  I  know ;  I  don't  think  myself  otherwise  than  highly 
favotircd  by  the  goda ;  ['ni  not  grumhlins.  I  hope  I  never 
do,  I  Imvc  no  reasim  to  :  I  only  mention  it  as  a  kind  of 
excuse  for  my  working  so  slowly. 

In  the  summer  he  went  to  Ambleteuse,  and  in  its  sun- 
shine and  its  hive  of  old  acquaintauue  recovered  some 
brightness,  though  it  abio  revived  his  dfsiderinm. 

To  Mrs.  Marriott  Wataoiu  Ambietetuw.,  Aug.  12, 1900. 

You  may  fancy  liow  I  misH  Bob  lioi-e.  '  I  can  hardly 
play  alone,'  like  the  little  child.  I  saw  a  view  to-day  that 
lie  would  have  gone  wild  over,  the  most  serene  and  rich  in 
colour  I  have  seen  here.  It  is  almost  hopeless  to  describe, 
just  the  red  roofe  in  a  calm  soft  heavenly  evening,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  kind  we  have  here.  It  had  a  sort 
of  poignant  peace  that  bringn  tcnrH  to  the  eyca.  I  do  wish 
he  nad  seen  it.  I  mnst  try  and  do  it  If  I  can  only  get 
some  of  the  light  richneiHS  into  it, — but  it  would  take  a  big 
man  to  do  it  even  a  shred  of  justiea  We  have  had  rough, 
blowy,  cold  weather  till  yesterday  and  to-day,  when  it  was 
delicious,  the  bathing  nice,  tlie  water  warm. 
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...  It  is  uioe  going  down  to  the  French  friends  in  the 
evening  Somctiniotn  they  play  and  wng,  sometimes  they 
talk,  !<ometimeH  they  draw.  Ihey  are  alwajTi  very  merry 
and  full  of  gaiety,  making  all  Iho  Httle  incidents  of  life 
amusing.  It  is  a  complete  contrast  to  the  gtiftiicsA  of 
ordinary  English  'society',  wliich  in  a  Bolemn  game  wearily 
played. 

Your  garden  miut  look  fina  The  gale  burnt  all  the 
trees  liere ;  tiiey  are  bronzed  in  a  curiuus  way,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  flowers  where  there  Im  shelter.  The  s^andd  are 
beautiful,  one  walk.s  about  Ijare-footcd  on  them.  There  is 
a  soft  purple  liaze  in  the  distaucets  whenever  it  is  fine,  that 
is  good  to  sec 

To  W.  E.  Heniey.  AmblvtL'iwc,  Aug.  18. 1900. 

I  have  been  meaning  to  write  to  you  for  n  long  time,  but 
I  am  a  great  paver  of  hell,  many  excellent  mosaics  of  mine 
adorn  the  infernal  floor.  I  wanted  to  t«]l  you  how  I  libod 
that  article  ou  Bob  I  don't  think  it  said  a  word,  too  much. 
He  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  best  men  I  have  known, 
real  aristoi.  llii*  wiH<lom  and  hia  humanity  and  his 
gracious  and  unselfish  considei-ation  for  every  one  can 
never  bo  forgttttcn.  I  have  suffered  and  I  still  suffer  from 
losing  him.  In  the  last  six  years  I  have  seen  u  good  deal 
of  him ;  liefore  tliat  I  only  knew  him  through  report  .  .  . 
I  shall  uertaiidy  never  sec  anything  appruacliing  him  ag;un, 
or  hear  such  talk.  U  wa.*;  a  bleswed  thing  really  to  know 
him :  I  am  glad  I  had  this  great  good  furtuue. 

I  saw  yuur  kindly  allurtioii  to  our  talk  at  Barnea  I  dare- 
gay  you  are  right ;  the  glamour  of  the  rcixtrts  of  the  Non- 
pareil's lights  possibly  led  uic  to  put  him  higher  than  firat 
class.  His  astonishing  two-handod  dexterity  and  marvel- 
lous quickness  and  instinctive  knowledge  of  dwtanecapjwar 
markedly  in  him  ;  and  he  could  hit  hard  tuw,  beeuui^e  uf  his 
quick  hitting,  not  of  his  strciigtli.  If  he  had  been  two 
stone  heavier  I     but 

*  Belcher's  walk  ' — don't  you  aecm  to  see  it  'i 

I  saw  a  boy  once,  who  was  a  natural  boxer  and  walked 
in  the  ring  as  if  ho  were  an  animal,  naturally,  lightly,  with 
instinctive  adaptation  to  the  iiionicrit,  now  quickly,  now 
quietly,  now  firmly,  now  trippingly,  )iis  feet  and  Imtxls  in 
indissoluble  uuion.  He  walked  up  to  his  man,  sometimes, 
as  1  imagine-.  Belcher  did.  It  was  pretty  to  see  ;  an  uncle 
of  his  had  tau^t  him  first  when  he  va»  a  smalt  chap,  and 
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he  seemed  buru  to  it,  and  all  the  others  clumsy  and  patient 
leamera.  .  .  . 

I  hear  uf  yuu  occa^onully  from  Bluiit  and  uthent,  and 
1  tell  them  to  ^ve  my  love  tu  yoiL  I  hofie  they  du  That 
you  are  better  and  full  of  work  w  tlic  la^t  news  I  had. 
I  hope  tliis  Btiite  goei*  on  and  betters. 

The  weuttier  hen-  is  luvely.  I  read  and  write,  and  bathe, 
and  sometimes  dauU  Tliere  are  one  or  two  peo;^e  here, 
mostly  French,  w}iom  I  like,  and  we  talk  (tometimea.  1 
think  of  Bob  a  good  deal,  he  wan  here  Hevenil  years  with 
me.     I  am  yours  very  faitlifiilly. 

I  am  trying  to  write  on  .Machiavelli  Jui^t  now. 

Other  lettera  from  Anibleteuse  show  ita  rcquickening 
hiflucnee.  Me  worked  and  rcai)  and  begnn  again  to  paint, 
atruUed  and  talked  and  played  games  in  the  etrcning,  hclpc<l 
the  old  postman  ('  I  am  alwavin  on  tap  when  he  comoa ')  to 
decipher  the  English  nanie»  on  tlie  letters,  and  tuiw  bis 
painter  companioms  MM.  Van  Uytwelberg  and  Tliaulow 
the  Norwegian.  Tlie  fin*t  wurdB  in  the  next  letter  refer  to 
the  versionii  from  Maeterlinck,  Camille  Mauehur,  and  Paul 
Fort  (printed  in  vol  il  pp.  4t4-17): 


To  Mrs.  Marriott  Watso7i. 


AmbktenM.  Sept.  8,  1900. 


Uere  arc  three  translations  for  yon  I  di<l  to-day.  I  hope 
they  may  pleaao  you,  they  arc  very  close  to  tlie  originala. 
They  would  net  to  muHic  very  well,  I  think,  in  the  French, 
— very  simple  old  fai*hioncd  ain*.  Tlic  Maeterlinck  is  jtist 
like  the  I'rinc*-s  Progress  of  Ch.  Ilotwetti,  hut  ail  done  in 
20  Une&  It  is  a  beautiful  Ixiok,  ihat  Dome  Chansotts  of 
his— <I  was  lucky  to  get  the  flrat  edition  of  it  when  it  came 
(mt). 

I  am  glad  yon  like and  are  having  a  gay  and  feetive 

life,  and  that  Marriott  and  Dick  arc  well.     Tlic s  are 

very  nice.  Hhu  ifl  beautiful  and  the  childivn  tuo.  I  do 
like  good-looking  people,  though  I  know  there  are  good 
people  who  are  ugly,  and  I  know  some  and  like  tliem,  but 
it  is  '  with  difflculty '  at  first 

I  have  got  hold  of  a  modem  French  Anthology'  and  dis- 
covered some  new  poets.  I'll  bring  you  the  book  t<j  show 
you  when  I  conic  l«u;k.  Tlicre  are  Hon>o  old  favourites  toa 
1  have  markc<l  some  good  bits  in  it,  and  some  comic  ones. 
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Lea  core,  Ic*  con*,  les  core — m^lancoUques  t 
Isn't  that  fiinn;  ?    And  it'»  by  a  good  mail,  Liifoi^e. 

Isn't  this  good,  by  IWrold  (last  three  lines  of  a  sonnet)? 
Et  I'austtre  ferveur  des  cantiqnes  picux 
Monte,  morne  sonpir,  rem  Ic  cici  immobile, 
Cimctifere  (^teniel  oti  reiMwient  les  Dieux. 

Aiid  thia,  the  beginning  of  another,  by  Harold  too  : 

CeHt  un  val  odormit  des  latiriers,  oCi  la  lune 
Fait  trainer  ct  mourir  hji  earcsrfe  d'argent 
Taudit^quau  cicl  gai  d'uu  crepmtciUe  cJiangeaiit 

LeH  sidcrulea  fleure  6'entr'ou\Tent  une  k  iinc. 
Isn't  that  Kcatsy  ? 

And  these  of  Gutfrin  arc  good— Wordsworthy  of  the 
beat: 

Et  puiaqu'au  fond  tout  est  dee  mots,  rien  que  dea  mots, 
Savoir  an  moins  les  mots  divinH  qui  font  pleurer  ! 

Isn't  this  a  fine  beginning,  Corbi^re'H  bt;st  piece  almotit? 
B^nite  eat  I'infertile  plage, 

Oil  cumnie  la  nier  tout  eat  nud ; 
Sainte  est  la  chajK-llc  sanvagc 

De  Suinte-Anne  de  la  Talud. 

They  ring  in  one's  head :  they  seem  to  me  exqnijiite. 
isn't  there  *  {H>mp  '  in  thia  of  Fontainas  (who  translated 
Snmson  Ayoni^t^A  and  Cwiuu)  ? 

Et  bicntOt  ses  ycnx  voieiit  k  I'horizon,  trfts-calmes 
Au  pas  dc  leurs  chevaux  et  lui  tendant  lenrs  palmes, 
Les  rois  qu'il  a  crns  mort8  marcher  dans  Ic  wilcil 

And  tliiA  is  his : 

Le  i-eve  est  malfnisant,  et  vivre  c'est  asaez. 

This  is  the  end  of  a  pretty  pieec  of  Oregli.     It  is  like 
Iiouis  Stevenson  : 

Mon  Dieu  !  Conime  devant  les  choscs 

On  e^t  i^bhmi  dn  destin  I 
Commc  on  est  pnrcil  i\  dca  pauvres 
Devant  un  t^plendide  festin  ! 

Commc  on  t'adore  d'lm  c<Eur  simple  ! 

Commc  on  tc  rctrouve  ict-bas 
Partout  dans  \a.  vie  ample  et  sainte. 

Mod  Dieu,  qui  n'cs  peut-etre  paa  1 
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Tills  of  Jammea  acema  to  me  good  too  : 

Pourijuoi  done  pftrloiis-nons  ct  parloiiB-nous?  Ceat  drOle. 
No8  larmea  et  nos  liai.scnt,  cui,  nc  parlent  poa, 
Et  oepeudaut  nous  Ics  coiupreuou^  ct  lea  paa 

D'nn  ami  sout  plus  doux  que  do  duuccs  paroles. 

My  letter  is  &1I  now  nnil  I  must  Hcnd  it  off,  as  I  hare  a 
lot  to  wT^te  to-day  (work  >  and  I  had  a  play-day  yesterday — 
went  to  Etaples,  lunched  with  Dudley  Hardy,  and  saw  his 
laHt  picturoa  A  mapiitircnt  landHcajie  Huch  as  Rob  vrould 
have  liked  [inh  ontihif] ;  fine,  golden-green  colour,  quiet, 
glorious,  and  full  of  poetry. 

Wo  come  back  next  Wednesday,  I  hope.  IjCt  me  liave 
a  line  if  you  have  time  to  tell  me  if  you  like  l*aul  Fort's 
piece.     I  am  yours  very  faithfully. 

Not  iou^  after  comes  another  letter  of  regrets.  The 
son  of  a  cler^'mnii  well  known  to  Powell  had  conuuittcil 
suicide,  and  he  wrote  to  a  common  friend  : 

Poor  J ,  one  of  the  finest  fellows  tlrnt  ever  stepped. 

He  is  one  of  thnsc  people  I  remember  most  clearly  of  my 
friends.  I  used  tu  watcli  him  for  the  pleasure  of  looldog  at 
him,  he  was  such  a  inaoly,  honest  fellow, 

Tlic  best  go,  that  is  the  worst  of  it  Death  snatches  tlic 
ones  we  try  to  keep.  Happily  tliev  have  no  further  pain 
ur  regret  or  any  longing,  litit  unly  unbroken  peace.     1 

don't  like  to  think  I  shan't  set  eyes  on  J again  . .  . 

I  have  written  [to  his  father],  I  could  not  help  it,  but  what 
can  one  say  ?  I  rebel  against  death  tuking  the  best  Rat 
the  Vicar  is  happy,  he  knows  not  only  that  they  arc  free 
from  all  pain,  but  be  looks  forward  to  seeing  these  very  sous. 
He  is  a  bnive  man,  but  these  things  must  shake  ttim,  and 
her,  poor  womnu  :  I  dare  not  think  of  her  grief,  for  she  knew 

.1 's  goodness  better  than  any  of  us  could,  and  i*he  must 

have  loved  him  more  than  any  one  else.  It  is  frightfully 
sad.    Take  care  of  yourself     I  am  yours  faithfully. 

He  came  back,  I  tlunk,  with  a  permanently  sadder 
texture  of  mind,  but  with  an  embroidery  on  it  of  newly 
bright  and  cheerier  colourd.  Worit,  bcgim  with  fresher 
nervca,  revived  him. 
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To  Oliver  Elton. 


Bi^orf  Park,  Ort.  9. 1900. 


» 


I  dou't  thiuk  I  have  much  to  tell  you.  I  have  been  read- 
ing the  poetry  tif  tlie  O.  T.  tlieue  IsUt  Few  days.  I  alwayu 
do  HI  the  Vacation  some  time.  It  i.s  a  holiday.  I  make 
etueudatiuns  ttume  time,  and  get  a  Lit  nearer  the  original, 
a8  I  think.  I  have  been  workiiij^  at  luy  lectures  and  at 
other  tilings  ...  1  went  to  B.  M.  the  other  day  and  did 
a  bit  of  reference- hunting  as  iisuaL  I  have  all  sorts  of 
plauti  and  no  tinie,  au  u»ual,  but  1  get  a  little  done  from 
time  to  time.  I  hope  my  jibe  at  Comte  wont  make 
F.  Harrison  angry.  Couite  is  ho  ccmiic,  he  always  makes 
me  long  to  fly  at  him.  Uowever,  1  Huppose  it  don't  mutter 
one  jot 

I  saw  the  pictures  in  Paris  and  Loie  Fuller  and  Sada 
Tacco,  and  I  dined  at  a  really  gmvd  old-fashioned  Restau- 
raut — D^pr^,  and  felt  I  had  not  lived  so  long  in  vain. 

On  December  12  he  writes  once  more  of  Stevenson  ; 
this  time  to  Mr.  Francis  Dodd  ttie  painter  : 

Yea,  Stevenson's  death  is  a  great  and  serious  loss  to  me. 
He  was  a  man  one  got  to  like  8o  much.  Tic  had  an  ex- 
traorditiar}'  faflciuation,  and  his  talk  was  pure  glamour, 
enchanting  and  wise  and  humane.  I  never  heard  imy  one 
talk  HO  well  and  with  elicit  delightful  witchcraft.  He 
really  knew,  and  he  could  tell.  Only  a  few  know,  and 
very  few  of  these  cau  tell  save  to  one  or  two  in  their 
Uvea. 

I)o  you  care  for  T.  E.  Brown  ?  Another  friend  of 
^— 's  who  Ls  gone  this  year.  He  was  a  man  with  a  gift 
of  verse  and  thought  of  the  olwervaiit.  nynipathetie  kind: 
a  rare  man,  and  his  best  verse  is  as  gcKid  a.«  ptwsible, 

AVliat  are  you  doing  now  ?  How  goes  the  art't'  How  are 
tlie  Gltona  and  Johustono  ? 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year  he  wrote  to  a  young  his- 
torian a  letter  of  counsel  which  rapidly  shifts  to  a  notable 
picture  of  the  *  historic  heaven  ' ;  it  recalls  Sainte-Bcurc's 
famed  vision'  of  an  elysium  of 'classic'  writers,  but  Heine 
mora  The  names  of  tlie  celestial  historians,  anthropolo- 
gists;, and  observeni  arc  much  the  same  as  those  Powell 


'  'Qo'cst-ceqn'imcljiselqiic?'  in  Canteriea  dn  tuiuh'.vol.  iU. 
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mentions  in  hU  various  surveys  ant)  addrcBAes  on  modem 
liistory. 

.  .  .  Take  care  of  yaur«elf,  don't,  overwork,  and  for 
'  Goddes  luvc'  do  not  do  any  pot-boilere.  Research  and 
hard  work,  my  dear  sir,  muni  be  your  game  ;  till  you 
arrive,  anyhow.  Hut  I  don't  want  you  to  be  an  inunoral 
arritriste,  but  to  make  your  way  by  uuciuetttioDable  work, 
and  not  by  eoncbinf;  thoAc  silly  boys  through  their  Billy 
Schools. 

I  write  in  jest,  like  Rabehia  (but  a  long  way  after),  but 
T  mean  it  cJirncstly.  I  want  that  pretty  Sister  of  yours  to 
be  proud  of  your  nuccesa  some  day,  and  you  to  feel  that 
yuu  have  earned  it  by  your  righteous  work,  and  not  by 
pot-boilinjif  or  cramnunf^.  You  can  do  it,  and  if  you  take 
care  of  your  health  and  refuse  the  kingdom  of  this  world, 
you  will  CTiter  into  tlie  historic  heaven,  and  meet  Machiavel 
(M'ho  will  solace  you  with  'inappntpriate  talk  '),  Sarin  (who 
will  aHtouitsli  you  with  Ms  piercing  wit),  Aristotle  (who 
will  l>e  with  us  and  not  with  that  mouldy  gang  of  solf- 
deceivera,  tho  philosophers  so-called) ;  and  there  will  be 
good  company  and  gtKid  talk,  and  on  Sundays  I  hope  to 
be  allowed  out  of  bell  to  foregather  with  ynu  all  and  have 
a  wee  drapplc.  But  the  plain  female  historians  will  have  a 
place  of  their  own  well  concealed  . .  .  ,  and  there  will  b© 
a  few  *  wcel  favour'd  hizzicH '  Huppliod  to  us  who  may  Bulacc 
us  in  the  intcr\'al.s  of  high  talk.  There's  a  future  to  look 
forward  to.  Gardiner  will  liave  a  quiet  arbour  with  Firth 
on  the  DelecUible  MouutaiuM,  out  uf  tiiglit  anil  hciiring  of 
Machiavel,  whose  ideas  he  don't  share  ;  and  Freeman  will 
have  a  place  of  his  own  with  ^tubls,     (Froude  will  be 

with  journalists  in  a  feind  of  Etemid Club,  where  the 

men  drink  and  snoer  at  each  other  and  tell  old  Htoric«  and 
ipiarrel  and  eiijuy  themselves  after  the  ionnialistic  kiniL) 
'Hiero  will  l>c  many  tuansioiis,  though  the  number  of  hls- 
toriaus  will  not  be  very  great,  for  many  arc  called,  few  arc 
chosen.  Charles  Uooth  and  Mayliew  and  Gill  of  Mangaia 
and  White  of  New  Zealand  and  Bleek  and  Culeuso  and 
Oeorgc  Gray  and  old  Uoworth  and  a  lot  not  generally  ac- 
knowledged will  certainly  be  there,  and  a  lot  of  |H)t-boiler8 
will  not  ue  there.     And  there  will  be  a  little  hole  with  the 

lid  on,  and will  go  tliere  Bometinies  and  listen  to  the 

bowls  of and far  below,  and  he  will    not  have 

any  more  pity  than  Achillcus  had  for  the  man  that  slew 
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hia  friend,  and  he  will  be  liappv  in  the  Impjiiness  promised 
to  the  saint8  by  the  tncdiacraJ  thcologiana  *  id  hcariog  aud 
beholding  the  siiSeringK  of  the  wicked '. 

And  I  Hhould  like  to  have  the  happineaa  of  that  kin<t  a» 
regards  Uncle  Paul  and  Stcyn,  but  we  can't,  at  least  we 
don't,  have  all  we  want  in  this  world,  ami  it  will  pnibably 
be  the  same  in  any  other  world  we  may  finil  ourselveH  iit 

Do  you  know  what  Orran  said  when  he  came  back  frum 
the  dead?  It  shocked  S.  ('ohimba  ko  much,  he  put  him 
into  the  grave  again  with  a  heavy  stone  on  top  of  him  to 
Btop  his  trutlifuL  tongue. 

The  same  renewal  of  cheer  is  heard  In  a  letter  to 
a  friend : 

\Vi  a  copie  of  Andy  Shirrefs  PoemB. 

The  Bulk  I  send  yo's  no  complete  : 
Bnt  I've  nac  had  the  luck  to  meet 
In  ha'  or  mairkei,  store  nor  Htreet, 

With  ane  completer ; 
But  then  ye  ken  that  Andy's  feet 

Linipd  like  hia  uietra 

His  honest  phiz,  nJie  doubt,  ye  ken, 
And  hoo  he  blinkit  whiles  lie'  amang  men 
Ate,  drank,  and  upheld,  but  and  ben, 

With  wliilcs  a  visit 
To  honest  Lncky's  t-appit  hen — 

Sae  ye'll  no  miaa  it. 

Ye  sent  mo  guid  King  .Jamie's  Rhymes, 

Maist  superfine  for  rio  rude  times 

And  grandly  cmurint^id  :  Man,  how  prime's 

Tlieir  state  that  has  them  ! 
Poor  Andy's  modest  Muse  nor  flics  nor  climbs; 

Pueilwii  ajmiite  caxtamf 

About  this  time  he  acknowledged  a  printed  lecture  on 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  education  of  girls,  and 
I  quote  from  his  letter,  as  Iwfore,  for  the  sake  of  the 
remarks  that  accomi>any  his  praise.  Siceita*  Ls  '  dryncsa 
of  heart',  into  which  the  theologians  of  the  Old  Faith  show 
singular  aud  sombre  insight 
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To  Olirer  Elton. 

I  am  very  jfliul  you  Kpealc  up  fcir  mannera.  The  achool- 
(tirl  has  generally  worse  manners  than  tbe  Bchoolboy,  who 
ifl  brutal  out  of  Haragcry  and  ahynesA,  but  she  is  rude 
because  nhe  thinks  it  fine  and  ia  conceited. 

Your  touch  about  the  sia^itas  is  very  true.  Why 
docs  not  some  philoBonher,  iuRtead  of  writing  rubbishy 
metaphysics  ('which  I  don't  believe  there'a  no  such  thing') 
give  iw  an  anahtic  accoinit  of  the  casuibls,  who  were, 
like  Mohammedan  lawyers,  vei-y  able  men  making  tlie  beat 
of  n  bad  job  ? 

^Nliat  are  you  doing  ?  If  you  see  Johnstone  please 
thank  him  for  his  kind  and  full  letter.  I  did  not  write 
him  out  of  idle  rnriosity,  but  now  iiob  is  gone  I  have  no 
one  here  to  a»k  wliat  I  want  to  know  about  music. 


To  H.  a  WeOs, 


Chrwt  Chnroh,  Dec.  18, 1900. 


1  was  going  to  write  you  to  tell  you  how  good  your 
bike  article '  was  ...  I  am  following  your  muun-rakera 
with  joy,  I  can't  imagine  what  is  coming,  or  how  or 
when,  or  anything.  You  keep  vour  secret  always,  like 
the  good  story-tellere  of  our  childhuud 

Term  is  nearly  up.  Some  day  you  will  see  a  coated 
'form'  struggluig  up  the  windy  irnth  that  leads  to  Spade 
Uouae,  and  the  King  and  Queen  of  Siuides  will,  I  hope, 
receive  this  'form'  and  lend  it  an  hour  of  talk  and 
idleness. 

In  Spanish  cards  the  Spade  is  an  Espada^ — sword, 
which  makes  a  lovely  sign  \figttre\  and  will  do  for  your 
weathercock,  grasped  by  a  hand,  say,  like  Kxcalibur,  in 
samite,  mystic,  wonderful  [Fiffitre  with  cot4iur»  *red', 
*  silver',  Sc,  noted,^ ...  I  think  David  is  the  K.  of  Spade« 
in  the  French  card.  His  portrait,  harp  in  hand,  and 
Bathntheba  in  eye,  would  adorn  your  room  mightily.  He 
was  pretty  low  on  Uriah,  but  apart  from  that  he  was 
too  good  for  a  Jew  and  a  most  creditable  iierson  ami 
(as  f^r  as  one  can  judge  from  the  fragracntd  that  remain) 
a  poet 

I  shall  expect  to  see  a  page  dressed  as  the  Knave  of 
Spades  as  porter  at  your  gate  and  beneath  the  tree  I 
planted. 

'  In  the  FortniffAttff  Beviete,  on  militiu?  cycling. 
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Tv  a  Friend. 


Doc.  19.  1900. 


To  on  wimirer  of  (Thaurer  who  fled  from  a  banquet 
held  Id  the  poet's  honour. 

Amice  mi, 

Come  tell  me  why 

You  left  us  all  forloni : 
Had  you  for^t 
TTie  day  or  spot, 

Or  held  our  feast  in  gcom  f 

The  Chaucer  crew 
Expected  you 

To  toast  the  daisietl  Bard  : 
Your  vacant  place 
Was  my  disgrace, 

And 'b  joy  was  marred. 

Hai]  it  l)ecn  I 
That  let  Time  fly 

And  mi»!ie<l  my  friend  and  meal, 
Men  would  have  smiled  : 

*  He's  ju8t  ft  child, 
Uig  brain  tumR  like  a  wheel  I ' 

But  you,  Bad  man, 
They'll  sternly  scan, 

Refuse  each  plausire  pica, 

•  "Ha  all  pretence, 
His  reverence 

For  Good  Old  Jeffrey  C  ! ' 

F.  Y.  P. 

ChriatmaHtide  waa  not  without  festal  momenta.  Tliiit 
letttT  was  written  to  Mr.  Wells,  on  the  occasion  of  hiit) 
entering  his  new  dwelling  at  Sauilgate,  S^]>ade  Ilouae.^ 

'The  spade  is  mightier  than  the  pen'  [sketch  of  spaden 
with  hands  and  U^^g]. 

6  rriorjr  Ganlone,  Bedford  Park,  W.  Loadoo ;  Dec.  22, 1900. 

My  deab  Wells, 

Many  thanks  for  your  card  and  many  good  wishes  tu 
you  both.  I  like  the  name  Spade  House  imnienaely  and 
I  hope  you  will  have  the  best  of  times  there. 

■  Sapcncription  and  ngnAtare  kept  liero  (W  in  letter. 
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T haa  broke  his  head  with  n  coal-hammcr.  which  he 

waa  Hwiagiiig  with  liifaut  Uerculcau  titn;tigth,  uud  the  head 
met  his  head,  and  hi»  head  bled  a  good  deal,  but  it  was 
thick  and  he's  not  really  hurt. 

.  .  .  Will  vou  give  my  love  to  Jim  [Pain]  when  you  see 
him  ?     SiinJay  I  sliall  runh  down  and  see  you  all. 

1  like  your  pictures  of  your  activity.  It  is  fun  fixinjc 
up  everything  in  a  New  House.  Oue  goes  to  itieep  tired 
and  happy  and  feeling  good. 

I  wish  Bob  were  alive.  I  am  always  wanting  to  hear 
him  talk  about  boukH  I  read  and  poetry  and  life  and  pic- 
turea.     T  miss  him  a  lot  every  day.  .  .  . 

Is  in  quod  yet?    llcll  to  his  soul!    I  am  alwayii 

hoping  to  hear  of  his  evil  death.  I  am  tiure  '  a  bad 
savour'  will  come  from  hini,  iut  from  that  pagan  knight 
in  the  Mart  Arthur,  when  hi«  head  is  cut  off  by  some 
avenging  tile  or  wii-e. 

Your  bike  article  wa.^  prime,  I  told  you  so  before, 
'but  what  I  say  twice  is  true.'  I  can't  waate  your  time 
any  more,  but  you  will  excuse  this  umch  and  beUevc  mo 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  YOHK   POWKI.I^ 

We  are  in  woolly  sea-fog  here  to-day,  not  very  thick  but 
clammy  .  .  .  Poor  Oscjir!  He  suffered  more  than  he 
ftinned  .  .  .  He  was  a  kindly  niiuiiac,  though  liic>  mania 
was  an  unpleasant  one,  and  the  tower  of  Siloam  felJ 
rather  heavily  on  him,  all  itA  weight. 

You  will  have  a  flag-stufi*  won't  you,  and  a  flag  with  a 
white  ground  and  a  big  red  cover,  the  real  EngUsh  flag? 
I  shall  look  out  for  it 


To  Francis  Dodil 


Bedforil  Park.  Dec.  25. 1900. 


This  is  delightful :  the  picture  of  Henley  a  great  advance, 
I  think  :  not  so  tight  or  troubled ;  more  flow,  more 
dktinction,  character  atid  coni[}osition.  Of  course  I  have 
no  right  to  praise  or  blanio,  Imt  that  is  ]iow  it  takes  ma 
I  know  the  struggles  you  speak  of  iti  your  letter,  and  the 
glimpses  of  heaven.  The  arts  are  alike  in  this,  tliat  tlicre 
are  like  difficulties  before  the  '  papcrstaincr '  when  he  has 
to  describe  and  suggest  and  make  his  impression  impress 
the  reader,  and  the  painter  or  sculptor.  But  one  gets 
this  quickcjit  from  painting,  that  one  learns  to  perceive 
aoon  the  beauty  of  this  world  and  the  interest  of  it,  and 
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the  infinite  snggcstion  and  Bjnipathy  of  it  all  in  certain 
lights  and  mooila.  Tlie  lit/iniry  nmn  is  prone  t«  jmn  out 
ou  character  and  thoiight.  and  soon  to  mm  the  colour  and 
form  and  true  tti^ificance  of  circnm^tnnco  and  moment  an 
it  nhovn  in  nature.  'Die  child  fccl^  this  ;  I  M-118  never 
quite  Batisfied  by  certain  books  if  they  were  not  illustrated. 
Pilijrim'it  Progrem,  for  ciamplc,  was  maimed  and  halt,  onc- 
Icfjffed  and  one-eyed  without  a  man  like  Watson  or  Wal 
Vugct  or  Seloits  or  sonic  one  who  had  really  vi8ione<l  it 
out  concretely.  Then  I  oiyoyed  it  to  the  full.  KofnnsoH 
Cr-moe  and  Manon  Le»(viut  and  a  lot  of  other  fine  l)ooka. 
But  I  dou't  caro  for  illiutrationH  of  Shullov,  and  the 
illuHtratiouH  of  Shakespeare  are  hopelctwly  inadequate, 
nearly  all :  nor  are  they  wanted ;  Shakespeare  wants 
liviug  figures,  Irviugtt  and  Keanet  and  Salviniit  and  Uuaes 
and  Romhanlti*  and  Tcrryi*.  Shelley  wnnt^  jrhoHtH  or 
diaphanous  nacrous  fomiR,  »moke-thin  and  floatiti;;^. 

1  don't  know  that  the  Puritan  tmininK  h  »o  harmful. 
The  natural  reaction  in  so  dcli^litful — feeling  rid  of  it 
like  a  bad  illnese.,  and  gettinj;  it  behind  for  ever,  and 
enjoying  the  fret^li  HavourH  and  ocentti  and  air,  and  the 
renovation  that  some  illnesiics  cause.  It  is  like  coming 
out  of  a  dark  gap  in  the  liilU  into  a  country  of  woods  and 
waters  and  the  Hca  in  tlie  distance.  It  \&  a  training  at  all 
events,  only  dangerous  if  too  prolonged.  I  had  myself  no 
diiSculty  with  it.  It  ^tipped  off  my  back  (far  eai*ier  than 
Antaeus'  burden),  but  1  have  known  iierHuna  who  struggled 
feaifully.  The  vile  thing  haunted  them  like  an  incubos 
and  tried  to  strangle  tlienL 

The  lesa  to  interrupt  the  letters  of  tlm  year,  PoweH'B 
most  eloquent  piece  of  published  wTiUng  has  not  yet  been 
mentioned,  liitt  article  on  John  Runl-m  had  appeared  in 
April,  in  the  Birmingham  i)criodical  devoted  to  Ruskiuiau 
ideas,  Saint  George,  It  waa  u  funeral  ^loge,  and  it  muat 
be  read  cloaely  to  ace  ■where  Powell  now  stood  both  in 
matters  of  art  and  of  social  politics.  Like  all  intelligent 
admirers  of  the  schoobt  and  j)riiiciple8  that  Ruukin  ignored, 
he  never  stinted  his  honour  of  RuRkin  an  an  artist  and  critic. 
The  warmth  of  ]m  langnngc  fails  to  disguiHe  a  great  deal 
of  diBcrtnii nation.  He  had  given  the  paper  an  an  addreea 
before  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham  on  Jan.  31,  and 
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may  not  have  been  at  one  with  all  his  hearers  when  he 
declared  that  Rudkiu 

too  nftfii  mixod  cthiriU  mattera  that  do  not  ronp^ni 
art  at  all  ttith  his  art  criticism,  always  to  the  fleliglit  of 
the  Philistinci)  bnt  not  alwayn  to  the  plcimiirc  of  the  artint 
ThouKli  even  here  it  i»  certain  Uiat  in  treating  of  the  social 
aspects  of  art  lie  did  great  t^ervice,  and  took  up  the  con- 
Hidcration  of  difficultiea  that  had  not  l)ccn  overcome  or 
even  fairly  faced  since  the  days  of  Plato. 

The  para^TRpli  on  RiiHkin'rt  Knglish  kHowb  tlie  higheet 
reach  in  beauty  of  Powell's  own  Eugliuh ;  but  it  waa 
Rnskin  mt  a  prophet  that  he  honoured  chiefly.  He  points  out 
clearly  tlie  historic  fact  that  the  mea«urefl  of  a  suciali^itic 
nature,  'National  Education,  National  Hygiene,  National 
dealing  with  the  housing  of  the  poor/  and  many  luore, 
which  arc  now  in  mght,  or  are  at  leiutt  nuittcnt  of  pnictieal 
debate  or  imminent  propoeal,  were  all  preached  by  RuMkin 
in  the  da^-H  when  he  wa8  slighted. 

Powell  alHo  liad  a  main  hand  in  the  tiliapiug  of  a  »ew 
foundation  that  arose  in  Oxford  to  the  memory  of  RuskiiL 
On  Fc\x  22,  1890,  he  liad  preaitled  at  the  hmugurul  meet- 
ing of  Ruskin  College,  held  in  tlic  Town  Hall.  This  insti- 
tution, founded  by  a  generous  American,  Mr.  Vrooman,  is 
planned  to  educate  a  certain  number  of  working  men,  resi- 
dent in  tlie  College,  in  the  Rtudy  of  social  and  political 
problems  and  aUo  in  their  pliUoHopiiical  gruuiidwork. 
Tlicrearc  couraci*,  given  by  a  permanent  staff,  on  economic 
and  iuduiitriaJ  history  and  admiiiii^tratiou,  and  aW  on  logic 
and  ethiut^ :  and  further  teaching  m  conducted  by  corre- 
flpoDcience  with  thoee  who  caimot  come  to  live.  Some  of 
the  student*  have  already  become  trade  union  ofitcialit,  or 
poor  law  guardiaiiH,  or  teachera,  or  Labour  mcmberH  of 
parliament  The  rcBidents  lead  a  communal  life,  and  the 
8tudent8  manage  all  the  work  of  the  house  except  the 
cooking.  The  College  is  imiintained  not  only  by  private 
gift8,  but  by  funds  from  all  kinds  of  trade  aasociations  ami 
unions  as  well  as  co-operative  societies ;  and  it  has  quickly 
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grown,  for  there  were  last  year  thirty-four  workwg  men  of 
various  trades  living  within  the  wnUu.  In  this  way  ttneh 
men  are  able  almost  for  the  first  time  to  share  some  of  the 
intellectual  chances  and  eigoyment«  that  tlie  Oxford  Hyutcm 
tends  to  keep  for  wealth  and  caste.  Rnskiu  College  was 
not  founded  in  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Ilardy'tt  Jude  the 
Objure  ;  eUe  we  might  hare  misled  the  ^liarjieKt  etching 
ever  drawn  of  Oxford  Irom  the  point  of  view  of  the  pariah 
resident 

This  brief  account  haa  it^  place  in  a  chronicle  of  Powell : 
it  10  caej  to  eee  why  he  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of 
Ruakin  College.  He  approred,  in  the  spirit  of  Rtiekin,  of 
the  siniplo  and  genuine  life  at  which  it^i  mcml>erH  aim. 
He  mujst  have  regarded  it  a^  a  liap])y  and  hopeful  element 
in  Oxford,  and  as  something  of  fui  antidote  to  the  worst 
Oxford  tendencies.  Bat  beyond  all  things  he  mnst  have 
hailed  it  as,  in  its  own  measure,  the  kind  of  antidote  he 
desired  to  see  to  the  risks  of  democracy.  'An  ignorant 
democracy  earnot  last  long.'  Science,  knowledge,  training: 
thcHo  tilings,  if  merely  in  self-preservation,  and  to  prevent 
themselves  perishing  as  the  unfittest,  the  lca4len»whom  the 
people  chooses  from  its  own  ranks  must  give  themselves. 
It  is  an  ideal,  and  a  sound  one,  and  all  the  better  for 
modest  beginninga.  Powell  did  all  he  could  for  Ruskin 
College,  even  shouldering  some  kinds  of  work  for  which  he 
had  scant  natural  liking.  Mr.  Dennis  Hird,  the  IVincipal 
and  one  of  tJie  chief  teachers,  record*  Powell's  service 
expressively  enough : 

From  the  first,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Conncil,  and 
when  the  College  wu^  ineorjiorated,  as  a  limited  company 
not  formed  for  commercial  profit,  he  was  one  of  tho  original 
seven  signatories. 

When  the  founder  retunied  to  America,  Powell  took  an 
increased  iiit^irewt  in  our  work,  and  allowed  me  to  go  to 
Christ  Church  and  consult  with  him  at  any  time,  and  he 
placed  tuiy  of  his  buok^  at  my  disposal.  1  used  to  call,  as 
a  role,  just  before  ten  In  the  morning,  when  I  would  find 
breakfast  waiting     On  learuiug  that  some  one  had  called, 
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he  would  appcnr  in  pyjamaR,  iVcsh  from  Ins  bath,  and 
with  a  vigour  tliat  ^oiucUow  I  always  aiHOciated  with  the 
Vikinj^s.  He  would  my,  '  T  am  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting, 
I  will  tw  here  in  a.  fow  minutes." 

In  that  marvellous  way  of  his,  he  always  knew  what  we 
wore  doing,  and  what  the  laet  number  of  Young  Ox/rtrd 
(tlie  niaRnzine  not  of  the  ColleRe  but  of  Mr.  Vroomoa) 
contained,  and  the  chamcter  and  value  of  any  particular 
article.  It  must  not  Ijo  «iipi)Oh*ed  that  he  wa«  nwrcly  just 
rising  when  I  called.  He  had  a  habit  of  getting  up  about 
seven,  and  reading  or  writing  till  uJWr  nine,  before  he 
came  out  of  his  inner  ro<im. 

He  waA  able  to  explain  to  the  best  Oxford  men  what  the 
new  movement  stood  for,  and  hu  rendered  U8  great  ser- 
vice. Soon  we  had  irther  distingiiiBhed  men  on  the  Comi- 
cil  When  he  moved  from  Christ  Church  to  his  private 
hou.4C,  he  .sent  many  iifhis  lH>oks  to  our  library.  In  1902 
wo  reeeivefl  a  blow,  because  the  house  we  rented  wa«  sold 
and  we  had  to  turn  out  lie  took  an  active  part  in  finding 
new  premises,  examined  lUtes,  piaua,  and  reports,  aud  got 
them  througli  our  Council,  in  tnat  year.  We  then  had  no 
suiipiciun  that  he  was  not  an  strung  as  he  looked.  After 
we  tof>k  possession,  in  U)03,  of  the  property  wo  had  Ixiught, 
it  wn-s  i*oon  discovered  that  we  oiiglit  to  build,  so  as  t4)  be 
able  to  accommodate  more  stmient*^  He  tiieu  conMented 
to  become  treasurer  of  tbe  buUdlng  fund,  aud  signed  the 
appeal.  But,  unfortunately,  we  had  not  proceeded  far  in 
this  difficult  undertaking  when  he  was  stricken  down. 

Ruskin  College,  as  will  be  seen,  engaged  PoweH'fl  prao* 
ticat  symiHithic!*  in  the  last  weeks  of  \\U  life,  and  he  has 
his  siiare  of  honour  for  the  good  that  it  may  do.  His 
Tkoughia  on  Democ^rcwtft  to  bo  described  presently,  were 
meantime,  in  the  latter  jMirt  of  1900,  taking  form.  And  the 
year  is  also  marked  by  what  may  be  called  his  last  word 
on  the  matter  of  Iceland.  For  in  July  he  had  writteD 
another  brief  note,  iq  the  form  of  a  preface,  to  the  poetry 
of  a  new  writer,  Miss  Beatrice  Helen  Barmby,  whom  be  had 
never  known  ijersonally,  and  who  had  published  nothing 
in  her  lifetime.  Miw  Barmby  had  died  recently,  leaving 
behind  her  some  prose  tales,  tramilationa  from  Icelandic 
and  German,  a  number  of  original  lyrics  aud  narratives  in 
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veree.  and  a  eiugle  tragedy,  Gisfi  Sursxon,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  Tolumo  introduocd  by  Powell.  Part  of  her 
lifi!  had  been  broken  by  iUneas ;  but  ahe  had  learned  Ice- 
hiiidie,  and  the  mgan  were  her  be»t  irmpirdtiun.  GiiUi 
Suriuton  is  iMiaed  on  the  Saga  of  Gieli  the  Outlaw,  known 
for  8oniic  time  to  Englitth  readers  under  that  name  by  the 
tranfllatioii  of  Sir  George  Daseut  Did  we  not  know  what 
floods  of  verse  appear,  and  in  how  sorry  and  bewildered  a 
state  is  English  criticism,  indemnifying  ita  apathy  to  merit 
by  its  iiiceuae  to  middling  or  fatally  accomplished  stuff,  it 
would  be  a  matter  for  surprise  that  this  poem,  high- 
inspired  and  nobly  wrought,  should  have  failed  of  public 
rocognitioiL  It  is,  indeed,  not  rare  tliat  a  woman  t^huuld 
appreciate  and  love  heroic  niatttrr ;  but  it  ii^  rare  that  a 
woman  should  execute  and  crejitc  it;  yet  this  Mins  Ttarmby 
did,  and  Powell  said  so.  I  shall  not  foreatall  or  weaken  his 
praiscii,  the  reader  cait  turn  to  them '.  They  are  not  an  in- 
stance of  his  fiiendly  indulgence,  for  he  was  a  rtnuigcr  and 
the  writer  was  dead  ;  nor  of  his  general  good-hearttdness,  or 
of  his  readiness  to  hail  any  one  zchIuub  in  his  own  favoured 
studies.  They  arc  an  instance  of  his  perception  of  talent 
His  words  are  not  indiscriminate  ;  he  states  clearly  which 
of  Miss  Barmby's  ven!.es  (Home  of  her  translations  and  lyrics 
are  as  good  as  (rtMi)  he  likes  more,  and  which  ho  likes  less, 
and  why.  She  was  only  beginning.  But  her  hold  on 
blank  verse,  to  name  notliing  else,  should  have  shown  the 
critics  what  was  already  within  her  powers,  'The  book ' 
in  the  following  sentence  is  G^sfL 

To  W.  P.  Ker.  Bedfonl  Park.  r>w.  20, 1900. 

I  am  dcIiijhtL'd  with  your  father's  letter  and  glad  he 
liked  the  Uiok  and  thought  my  preface  not  inapt 

Trench's  btiok'  is  out  There  are  good  lines  in  it  but  I 
tliiuk  lyric  rhierie  more  liis  line  than  epic  of  the  idyllic 
kind.  And  I  wish  he  had  not  suffered  A-om  '  Celtic  glam- 
our', and  seen  his  {ndyandric  cannibals  in  a  fukui  Tenuy- 
Bono-Veatsian  light     But  when  he  writes  about  Uave*  he 


'  Vol.  ii.  pp.  262-70. 
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is  nice,  he  is  tim  Laureate  uf  the  Leaves,  be  uiiderHtaiub 
them  hcftutifully  and  finely. 

HitlfigliH  MiUvn  in  very  guod. 

1  Imve  ju8t  tiiiiHJied  a^in  tlie  Tavola  Ritontla  (wliieli  i» 
really  Tristan).  It  is  handy  as  completing  the  tales 
Malui*}'  leaves  untold,  but  there  itt  not  enough  about 
Laniurocke  de  Calis,  whuiu  I  always  admired.  But  IVistau 
is  not  quite  spoilt  by  the  precious  Italian.  And  Isotta 
la  beUa  e  biondti  is  a&  lovely  as  ever.  Marc  dies  of  fat  in 
a  cage  ou  a  tower  880  feet  higiL  The  spear  that  killeil 
Tristan  was  sent  by  Morgana  Ut  Fata  to  Marc.  I  wish 
some  one  would  publir>li  the-  I^incelut  and  Tristmin  iKLrts  of 
the  Komauecs.  Wo  have  tliu  (Jra^J  and  Merlin,  but  the 
part  before  the  Oraa!  and  after  Merlin  is  to  seek  in  a  text. 
Haven't  you  a  pujiil  or  couldn't  we  egg  ~~  on  to  it  i 

I  see  they  have  found  the  Mariter's  Fifth  Book''  tn  an 
original  tCAt     I  want  to  Bee  that  in  print 

iiave  vuu  read  Howe's  lyrics  in  Oxford  Paetrj/Iiookl 
'Angel  king  of  smiling  mom.' 


To  H.  G.  Wells. 


Jan.  II,  1901. 


It  is  heavenly  weather,  and  the  skv  just  lovely  toHlay  in 
between  tlic  nhowcrs.  I  know  how  it  smells  in  Sandgate, 
*  Halt  and  freah,'  and  not  too  keen  to  be  delightful,  and  I 
wiah  I  wa-s  at  your  room  window  or  In  the  garden,  looking 
out  at  the  sea. 

Have  you  met  Jim  I*ain,  tlie  Ixiatnian,  yet  ?  He  is  a  very 
noble  fellow,  and  you  will  like  his  voice.  Kcniind  him  Ui 
give  you  a  photo  of  himself  for  me.  I  hope  to  nin  down 
somo  Monday  and  see  you  again  if  I  may.  I  shan't  be 
often  wasting  your  time,  as  we  live  so  far  off,  and  I  liave 
not  forgotten  your  promise  about  Oxfoi-d. 

I  won't  inflict  more  of  my  handwriting  on  you  now,  but 
begging  you  to  remember  me  to  Mrs.  Wells,  and  to  give 
mybest  love  to  Jim  Pain  when  you  see  him,  I  am  yours 
very  faithfully. 

I  have  only  one  quarrel  with  you — it  Is  that  you  seriously 
shortened  one  year  of  my  life  by  the  War  of  the  Wortdii. 
I  kept  looking  forwarri  for  the  nest  numlxir,  and  getting 
quite  impatient  with  the  passing  hour.  I  nearly  went  to 
sec  you  to  ask  yon  what  the  end  was  to  be,  for  I  never 
guessed  it. 

1  Of  nubchuB,  Pantayruei. 
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Tho  death  of  Bishop  Crcighton'  moved  Powell  to  an 
expreauon  of  regard : 

To  Mrs.  Creighton.  Chrtat  Cliurcb.  Jan.  16. 1901. 

I  know  it  is  no  u»c,  but  I  can't  help  writing  to  tell  vou 
how  siiict^rel.v  griev^  I  am  by  this  gicatcHt  of  Iobsoh  tirat 
Uuti  cumo  upon  yuii  uiid  your  children. 

Every  one  that  knew  youi"  husband  will  long  feel  it  and 
never  forget  him.  Ilit^  work  nn  an  historian  will  be  a  last- 
ing monument  to  hi<*  ability,  hia  courage,  and  his  abiding 
zeal  for  truth.  Hut  indirect  services  to  Hitttury  are  no 
leas.  We  were,  and  are,  very  prouti  of  hitn  at  (!)xford, 
where  \\\a  work  and  example  have  left  persistent  traces. 
UiH  brilliant  and  eugget^tivc  lectures  ;  hiti  kindly  help 
whenever  we  needed  it,  ew[ieeiiillv  in  tho  matter  of  tho 
Enffiish  HiMorical  Review,  which  haa  been  of  mich  im- 
mense UBe  to  all  English  tjtudeut«  of  history,  and  nerved  an 
a  m4MleI  for  the  *4  mericaii  Uuit4trirni  Review  ;  his  Iwau- 
tifnl  little  books  for  younger  studenta,  and  the  ungnidgiug 
!*yrnpathy  he  alwaj-s  gave  to  good  work  witliont  a  i^bade  of 
pjirtialitv ;  thetic,  and  bin  unerring  judgement  in  the  difficul- 
ties a  Bcfiolar  haa  to  encounter,  will  be  remembered  long 
and  gratefully. 

For  my«elf,  I  owe  him  the  great  kinchiesH  of  giving  me 
my  first  opportunity  of  WTiting  on  history ;  and  I  know 
howcxti-aordiiiarily  kind  and  tactful  he  could  bo  in  giving 
most  useful  and  necessary  criticitim  ;  by  which  I  have  greatly 
profited,  for  it  was  a  fine  lesson  for  me  to  liave  my  pren- 
tice work  gone  over  by  his  advice  and  correctioo. 

He  waH  always  hind  to  me,  and  1  havu  a]wa}'B  ha«l  a 
strong  feeling  of  attachment  and  athiuration  for  liini.  It 
wim  impossible  for  me  to  see  him  as  often  as  I  should  have 
wished  (wo  were  both  too  busy),  but  1  often  wished  that  1 
could  liave  talked  things  over  with  him  that  turned  up  from 
time  to  time,  though  it  was  impoHtuble. 

I  think  it  ia  no  small  thing  for  him  bo  have  maintained 
the  higbeeit  ideaU  of  the  histury  student,  and  to  have  given 
so  fine  an  example  of  devotion  to  Truth  in  his  workis 
resisting  all  temptjition  to  be  drawn  aside  by  any  political 
or  other  coiujidcration.  He  stands  firm  where  8o  many  of 
the  greatest  German  and  French  have  fallen  miserably  and 
turned  their  backs  on  Verity.  1  am  sure  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  have  been  helped  by  his  words  and 

*  Fort  of  his  V'bUuuy  uuto  oa  Croigbtoo  U  printed,  vol.  ii.  pp.  50-2. 
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example — people  who  may  have  only  seen  him  odco  or  never 
seen  nim  at  all,  but  who  have  rcasnn  to  be  deeply  i^ntefiil 
for  the  influence  he  exercised  so  Vfisely  aud  geuerously  and 
uiiBcl&shly.  but^  I  fear,  at  huge  coat  to  hiiiiself — the  one 
person  he  never  spared. 

Vuu  inu!<t  uot  thiuk  of  aiisweriiig  this  letter,  which  i»,  I 
feet,  tuu  luii>c,  but  I  owe  so  much  to  your  Husband  and  the 
Study  we  both  cared  for  that  I  could  not  refrain  from 
writing  it  You  will  excuse  me  and  believe  that  1  am, 
with  tlio  truest  sympathy,  yours  very  faithflilly. 

This  year  lie  wrote  his  Thoughts  oii  Democracy^,  a  short 
and  fierce  but  a  aomcvhat  ragne  warning  in  the  Ituskinian 
spirit  against  the  dangers  of  popular  rule.  AVhatcver  he 
may  have  thought  in  1K70,  Powell  now  U>oked  on  democracy, 
not  as  the  highest  form  of  polity  attended  with  it^  own 
riRks,  but  as  n  neceasary  evil  that.  unlcRB  checked  and 
palisaded  off,  would  be  ruInouB  to  England.  He  ends  hia 
pampldct  by  saying  that  '  an  ignorant  democracy  cannot 
last  long ' :  an  article  that  wus  part  of  his  faith  in  science, 
and  is  palpably  true  even  without  it.  But  Powell's  faith  in 
the  power  of  democracy  to  aee  and  stem  ita  uwn  ig;norance 
was  a  tender  shoot  indeed.  Once  ( 1 806)  the  words  of  Byron 
were  quoted  to  him :  '  Blood  will  be  shed  like  water,  and 
tears  like  mist,  but  the  peopkti  will  contjuer  in  the  end.  I 
ahall  not  live  to  see  it,  but  I  forosco  it.'  He  bnike  into 
sharp  laughter  and  exclaimed  :  '  I  hope  to  C<h1  the  peopleu 
never  will  conquer  I '  He  thought  they  would  never  be  fit 
to  conquer.  In  tliis  sense  he  was  a  Tory,  fast-bound  aud 
imumtiiblc.  But  he  wan  not  u  cynical  Tury.  He  had  a 
fervent  nympathy  with  the  working  clasaes,  ho  respected 
the  cfibrte  of  Morris  to  help  them,  and  he  believed  that  the 
slow  process  of  jiartially  educjiting  them  was  not  entirely 
hopeless.  In  his  Thoughts  on  Democracy,  aud  in  all  his 
remarks  on  politics  at  this  time,  there  is  a  kind  of  vehement 
iudefiniteness.  It  does  not  apiiear  thut  he  tried  to  grapple 
in  detail  with  any  political  or  social  problem.     He  had 

'  As*  ]in?f(MW  io  Mr.  Oiarlei  Beard's  Tndtistrial  Revolution*.  For 
reprinta  see  tVtilogne  of  Writing* ;  for  the  article  vol.  ti.  pp.  334-4(X 
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re«il  more  deeply  in  sociology  than  most  scholars  and  men 
of  letters,  and  the  excursions  of  a  noble  and  singtilar  mind 
cannot  fail  of  interest,  but  he  waa  leas  at  home  iu  thia 
province  tlian  in  history  and  art 

Powell's  SocialiBt  friends  ou  the  one  side,  and  his  Radical 
friends  on  the  other,  were  afflicted  by  his  wippoaed  change 
of  front  The  first  were  certainly  mistaken,  for  thougli 
his  feeling  towarda  war  and  militarism  was  op|>oeit«  to 
theins  he  le;uied,  I  think,  towards  a  kind  of  aristocratic 
t^ociiiHHni.  To  '  nationalize '  land  or  eilucation  meant  that 
the  democracy  must  find  the  sense  to  choose  and  obey  a 
few  sagacious  adminiatratora.  The  Itadicals  had  more  right 
to  be  surprised,  when  the  friend  of  Vallis  and  of  Stepniak 
was  transformed  into  the  defender  of  the  Boer  war  and 
the  president  of  the  Oxford  Tariff  Itefunn  Lengue.  He 
fteemed  to  have  '  become  a  Tory  in  his  old  age',  as  one  of 
them  put  it,  or  to  }iare  'gone  over'.  But  the  change  was 
only  the  natural  growth  of  his  lifelong  instinctd,  stimtdated 
by  the  passions  of  the  war.  and  by  the  conviction,  right 
or  wrong,  that  tlio  country  might  have  to  fight  for  its 
exustenca  P<iwell  had  never  been  an  Knglish  Radical  He 
had  always,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  detested  and  despised 
Bright  and  Mill  He  only  half-liked  Gladstone,  and  could 
not  forgive  hi»  decKtrtioiiofl'amelland  his  alleged  desertion 
of  Gordon.  He  never  liked  noncouformista,  humanitarians, 
or  preachers  of  universal  peace.  Yet  he  could  honour 
Mazzini,  and  remained,  or  became  once  more,  an  Irish 
Rome  Ruler.  The  truth  was,  that  his  assortnocnt  of 
opinions  was  liis  own :  in  politics  he  rode  bis  own  course 
across  country,  he  did  not  seek  a  rigid  or  logical  body  of 
articles ;  he  had  pmfound  emotions  and  intuitions,  and 
woH  little  concerned  to  reconcile  them  with  one  another. 
He  fonnd  himself  tending  more,  no  doubt,  towards  Toryism. 
The  letter,  already  given,  of  Jan.  17, 1899,  shows  that  he  felt 
he  had  been  deceived  by  some  kind  of  political  miraffe,  but 
that  he  had  come  out  of  it  But  I  doubt  if  he  ever  under- 
went any  violent  alteration  of  mind.     His  anti-American 
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prejudice  grew  strouger  :  he  thought  America  wae  the 
visible  scene  of  the  fuiluru  of  democracy.  Tlie  letter  to 
hiB  friend,  Mr.  Beard,  lecturer  in  history  and  public  law 
in  Cotninbia  Univereitj,  for  whoee  book  he  bad  written  his 
Thoughts,  »bow8  where  he  now  stood 

To  Charles  Beard  Bedfoni  Park,  Jan.  12. 1901. 

I  was  rather  anxioas  to  know  whether  you  approved, 
though  you  gave  me  carte  hlav^he  handsomely.  I  am 
extremely  glad  you  don't  think  what  I  said  out  of  place. 
It  ia  Bo  hard  not  to  'preach',  and  I  dread  'preacliing'. 
But  this  is  a  time  in  this  country  when  plain  speaking 
ha*  Iwcomc  a  duty  one  dare  not  shun  at  any  rifik. 

Choate  has  sent  me  his  Lincoln^  It  is  verj-  good,  and 
it  contains  the  (lettysburg  speech  and  the  best  bit  of  the 
Second  Inaugural. 

I  can't  fltuud  Washington  (whom  I  would  Iiave  banged 
had  I  caught  him)  and  I  don't  care  for  Jcftorson,  who  aiw-s 
the  Girondin  too  much,  but  I  humbly  reverence  such  men 
as  John  Brown  and  Abraham  FJncnln.  How  often  I  have 
re-read  in  Whitman  (the  one  poet  I  envy  you)  the  elegy, 
the  lanient,  and  the  proae  lecture,  on  Lincoln  !  And  in 
the  New  riutarch  thjit  will  come,  Tiui  Lives  of  Nobie 
EmjUsh-^peaking  Men,  these  two  will  have  their  places 
a«  shining  examples  for  every  citizen. 

I  shall  be  up  on  the  I8th  and  again  on  the  20th.  I 
hope  you  will  be  in  Oxford  tlicn.  I  should  like  to  haYC 
a  talk  with  you. 

Isn't  Defoe  fine  ?  Did  you  know  that  pafisage  ?*  I  love 
it  greatly. 

1  can't  get  a-s  much  work  done  ris  I  hoped,  but  still  I 
have  done  aomethiug  this  viicjition.  What  have  you  been 
reading? 

I  wish  you  all  happiness  and  luck  and  health  for  tliis 
year  and  many  to  come,  and  am  yours  sincerely. 

7*0  Mrs.  Marriott  Watmru       Hnlst  Cliureli.  March  16, 1901. 

The  lieard  preface  is  only  a  kind  of  May  sermon'.  He 
wanteil  me  to  do  it.  He  is  an  old  pupil  of  mine,  and  tlie 
nicest  American  I  ever  knew. 

There  is  nothing  new  here  [Oxford],  which  is  perhaps  as 
welL    I  went  to  Itadley  on  TImrsday  antl  we  had  a  good 

'  fjee  vol.  ii.  p.  S40,  end  of  Thoughta  on  Democraej/. 
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time.  I  »iw  their  'trial  eighth)'  Imve  a  turn  with  a  good 
College  racing  boat.  It  was  very  pretty  indeed,  and  the 
grey  day  became  beautiful.    I  am  yours  very  faithfully. 

The  neat  extracts  show  the  old  underlying  regret,  M-itb 
tbe  siuface  pleasure  in  work  and  life  re-invading.  There 
iu  always  sumethiug  new  iu  Powell's  praise  of  Stevenson. 


To  Oliver  Elton, 


Christ  Church,  Feb.  9, 1901. 


Friday  is  my  busy  Press  day.  I  can't  come  ;  I  am  sony, 
I  should  liave  liked  it. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  you  and  Bonnier  and 
Mackay  arc  all  at  1  Jverpool  pulling  together  and  pulling 
your  weiglits.  I  hope  great  things  from  LiverpooL  Here 
all  is  confused  a^  yet  In  I<ondon  and  at  Oxford.  ,  .  .  One 
must  really  be  '  bred  and  l>om  in  the  briar-iMitch ',  to 
understand  and  care  for  Oxford.  She  is  a  '  stony-step- 
mother',  like  her  street. 

1  have  done  a  long  review  of  Gierke.'  You  must  read 
the  book,  it  is  luminous  and  clast^ic.  Here  is  a  bigger 
German  thnri  we  hare  seen  lately :  tant  miettx.  .  .  . 

I  miss  him  [Stevenson]  dreadfully.  He  was  a  man  who 
hel|x'd  one  ini^tinctivcly  and  without  prcncliing  fir  advising. 
HiH  talk  was  the  most  wonderful  you  cnn  iniagiiie,  and  not 
aimlesH.  It  made  one  think  of  mercy  and  truth  and  the 
real  thiugH  tn  a  finer  way.  But  there  was  no  damned 
idealism  about  it.  It  was  like  fine  poetry,  exciting  and 
pleasurable  and  extra- mundane,  and  yet  it  touched  human 
things  so  truly  and  gently  and  deeply.  I  think  of  him  a 
lot ;  ho  comes  natumlly  into  one's  thonghts.  I  don't  think 
uf  him  as  dead,  but  nn  if  lie  liad  gone  on  a  journey  :  and 
I  wish  he  were  back  and  [I]  could  talk  over  things  with 
him,  .  .  .  It  is  nice  to  hear  Mrs.  Stevenson  talk  about  him. 
I  understand  why  the  coiu[Hinions  liked  tu  hear  Aycslia 
talk  of  the  Son  of  AlxlullalL 

I  don't  k  now  why  I  b<jre  you  with  this,  but  one  must  either 
tidk  ur  bust  sometimes,  and  as  vou  are  not  liere  I, write. 

Mrs.  Emery-  was  hero  last  tiignt  She  is  now  an  Effi/jUo- 
iogU(e,taid  she  has  also  been  experimenting  in  the  harmoniz- 
ing of  the  saying  of  verse  with  a  background  of  uiu^tic.  It  is 
pretty  and  effective.    I  thought  that  it  was  a  curious  and 

'  8«o  vol.  El.  pp.  137-12. 

'  MisB  Horeoce  I'arr,  uu  whose  plAying  uf  Iheon  {larla  Boe  pp.  ISl-S. 

nipra. 
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happy  Huccesa.  You  get  a  kind  of  Greek  efiecL  It  is  only 
guud  verse  that  is  worth  iloitig  tliis  way. 

Take  care  of  yourself  and  Mackay.  Come  South  soon, 
and  dun't  waste  3'our  holid.iyei  on  the  tttony,  rainy,  sunless 
Xurth,  an  usual.     1  am  youm  faitlifully. 

Remember  me  to .     ( '  Damn  him,'  as  Melbourne' 

says,  *  I  like  the  fellow's  looks.' ) 

By  the  way,  I  like  Melbourne  much  ;  the  more  I  read  of 
bim  and  by  him  the  more  lie  delights  me :  very  human, 
very  sane,  very  wise,  no  cant  at  alL 


To  OUeer  Elton. 


Chri8t  Cbnrcb,  Feb.  18,  IBOI. 


Mrs. talked  a  lot  about ,  her  unending  pluck  and 

kindness.  She  really  waa  a  fine  crcAture.  She  looked  like 
an  upper  housemaid,  butfuhchad  a  noble  sou),  and  it  shone 
through,  and  her  voice  was  pleasant,  and  you  felt  ehe  was 
one  of  the  I)e8t  and  rart-st,  when  you  had  lieen  with  her  for 
five  minutea.     I  admired  her  tremendously,  and  so  did 

Mrs.  .   You  know  how  big  real  people  make  one  feel 

better,  and  inclined  to  put  away  all  pettincasca.  Well, 
she  had  that  quality.  .  .  . 

Johnstone  will  mi^H  you :  a  little  beneficent  tyrant  and 
Jew-smiter — more  power  to  him. 

Professor  MacMuIlan.  of  Belfast,  one  of  Powell's  com- 
pauious  at  Ambleteuse.  had  lately  died.  Mr.  Boos  became 
his  successor  in  the  chair  of  history  and  literature ;  and 
Powell  wrote  a  letter  in  which  his  firm  and  true  conviction 
as  to  the  nature  of  University  teaching  in  again  evident. 


To  F,  S.  Boas. 


Christ  Church,  April  15,  1901. 


You  are  succeeding  to  a  man  of  singular  beauty  of 
L'iiaracter  and  of  au  original  and  able  mind.  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  felt  deeply  if  you,  having  read  his  excellent  little 
Senilia  (a  translation  from  Tiirgu6nicv,  published  last  year 
by  Sinipkin  Margin  Jl),  could  allude  to  tliat  and  his  academic 
work  in  your  InauguniL  He  was  a  fine,  sound-hearted, 
earnest  man,  singularly  hundsomo  and  kindly,  with  an 
amiable  but  distinctive  character  of  his  owu.  i  don't  know 
whether  you  knew  him  or  liked  him.  1  met  him  at  Amble- 
teuse, and  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  each  other  for  two  months 
un  end. 

1  Lurd  McIboiiRic,  on  nrhorn  we  vol.  ii.  yip.  11^-6, 
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Next  try  as  doon  as  you  can  to  get  some  arrangement  for 
severiug  IJterature  and  History.  Tlio  sooner  you  begin 
the  row  the  liett-cr.  It  is  no  use  sitting  down  under  it. 
Both  caniiot  be  taught  together  now  without  exhausting 
unduly  the  teacher  and  prcvcuting  him  from  advancing  his 
subject.  Yon  will  iind  Dill  anxious,  I  have  no  doubt,  to 
help  in  any  reform  »uc)i  a^  this. 

I  have  written  this  ju^t  as  it  comes  to  me,  you  will 
excuse  the  somewhat  curt  presentation.  I  am  not  wishing 
to  dictate  or  even  force  advice,  but  I  am  jui^t  trying  to  put 
it  all  as  bneOy  as  I  can,  as  1  would  do  in  talking,  ^uu 
will  make  allowances,  I  know,  as  you  have  done  before, 
for  my  brufffuerie, 

I  hope  you  will  find  the  work  pleasant  and  the  students 
care  for  learning  (some  of  them  at  least).  Take  care  of 
yourself,  don't  trouble  over  trifles,  or  think  you  are  not 
doing  enough  for  your  slmlents  if  you  don't  cram  each 
particular  one  with  sugared  pap  (such  as  he  or  i^hc  thinks 
she  would  like)  with  a  jKitent  bottle  and  mouthpiece. 

Do  what  you  think  best  and  nothing  else.  I  am  yours 
faithfully. 


To  Mrs.  y.  S,  BooA. 


Bodford  Park.  April  15. 1901. 


You  will  make  your  son  an  engineer  if  you  are  wise,  and 
not  a  ])rofes«*)r,  though  both  art)  iieceswary.  One  knows 
too  much  and  too  little  as  a  professor.  But  still  one  likes 
it.    This  is  not  grammar,  but  truth. 

Set  the  child  to  learn  Irish.  It  is  a  great  tiling  to  be 
bilingual  in  youth  and  helps  one  all  one's  life.  Next  to 
Irish.  French  is  useful  to  an  Englishman,  who  has  to  try 
and  undei-statid  other  people  withotit  changing  himself. 

Don't  let  your  hasband  smother  himself  in  lectures  (as 
his  too  delicate  conKcieuce  will  make  him  do  if  you  dun'l 
look  out).  One  Kpd  is  worth  a  hundred  lectures.  Don't 
let  him  waste  bis  time  over  pupils  who  can  teach  them- 
selves if  tliey  wisli  but  find  it  easier  to  get  others  to  teach 
them. 

Powell  now  had  and  used  a  chance  of  speaking  outside 
Oxford  for  one  of  the  arrears  of  reform  thai  he  most  desired 
to  see  redressed  within  it  On  April  19  the  Ctrngresa  of 
the  Soci^t^  Nationaie  dejt  Pro/c»setirg  de  Frmt^aitt  en 
A  ngUierre  met  at  Uuiversi  ty  College,  Reading.  Sir 
Richard  Jcbb,  who  wbh   to  have   addressed    the  large 
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andience,  could  not  come,  and  Powell  gpokc  in  his  stead. 
lie  chose  for  hid  subject  the  condition  of  modern  language 
studies  in  Oxford.  After  touching  on  the  commercial 
aspect,  he  dwelt  at  length  on  the  scientific 

^Vliatever  has  to  ho  done  with  re^nu'd  to  giving  the 
ordinary  Englishman  a  sufficient  writing  a]id  speaking 
knowledge  of  French.  Spanish,  Italititi,  Geriiuin,  and  even 
Uu^iun,  the  meeting  of  lliat  need  must  be  comiecUKi  in 
the  University  with  provision  for  the  other — and  what 
Hume  might  consider  the  higher — needs  of  those  students 
who  wish  t«  bo  ]jcnctrated  with  the  culture  of  other  races 
and  tongues  than  their  own,  and  of  those  who  purely  from 
the  student's  [Kjiut  of  view  desire  to  be  actfuainted  with 
tliu  scientific  structure  of  the  \'ariinis  lauguages  of  mcKleni 
Europe.  It  is  now  some  time  ago  that  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  Oxford  produced  in  niv  time,  and  one 
of  the  met)  who  were  distinctly  at  the  head  of  educational 
reform  and  progress  when  the  advocates  of  those  things 
were  few  and  far  btrtween,  and  when  those  who  did  care 
something  fiir  progress  and  education  limit^cd  themselves 
to  the  idea  ore.xauiinatiouH  fur  prizes — an  ideal  which  we 
have  now  mure  or  less  put  Ix^uind  ns — it  was  then  that 
the  late  Mark  Pattison  gave  a  very  famous  and  bcautiAil 
address  in  which  he  [K)tnted  out  the  real  nee>d  there  is  for 
Englislmien  to  ac(iuire  a  knowledge  of  one  or  other  of  the 
nco-l^atin  tongues.  He  said,  rightly,  that  there  is  in  the 
RuDiance  languages  a  large  element  present  uf  fonn  and 
logic,  and  that  there  arc  many  chanicteriMticii  interpene- 
trating their  literatures  which  are  absent  in  English  litera- 
ture. Tlie  kn(jwledge  of  1-Vtiiich  is  the  best  poasible 
corrective  for  a  i)ernon  who  has  been  brought  up  with 
only  a  knowledge  of  EngliBh  history,  poetry,  art,  and  art 
theories.  The  Iteimties  of  the  Kouiance  languages,  Patti- 
son had  pointed  out,  are  those  with  which  we  ure  very  little 
acquainted.  Since  hearing  that  appeal,  I  have  laid  it  to 
heart,  and  have  never  tired  of  |»erHnading  those  pupils  of 
mine  whom  1  think  caiMible  of  doing  something  in  the  world 
of  science,  letters  and  art  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
acquainting  themselves  with  the  literature,  the  art^  and 
the  culture  of  France. 

Powell  then  reviewed  the  resources  and  hopes  of  Oxford 
for  modem  language  study : — the  single  chair  of  Romance 
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Ijingnages,  with  ite  shnrtened  fuiidH  ;  the  valuable  teacfauig 
and  library  at  the  Taylorian  ;  the  Union  libniry  aIno,  with 
its)  80«nd  tradition  of  bujing  foreign  books ;  and  the  college 
libraries,  Home  uf  which  did  the  same.  He  told  how  the 
advocates  of  change  ia  their  efforts  to  found  an  honour 
sc'lioul  uf  mudont  continental  laii^ages  hod  once  been 
*  beaten  on  the  poet ',  but  were  still  striving  to  retrieve  this 
defeat ;  a  jmrpose  achieval  since  P()well  spoke. 

If  wc  can  turn  out  five  or  six  men  and  women  each  year, 
trained  on  the  rij(ht  road  for  criticieiin,  wc  ^hall  create  a 
real  pnblic  opinimi  Huffii-icntly  active  to  onanrethat  proper 
attention  is  paid  to  those  important  subjecta  .  .  .  All  we 
want  ic(  a  ttimplo  decree  of  the  University  to  admit  men  to 
that  examination,  which  is  now,  curiously,  confined  to 
ladicjt.  .  .  .  Further,  no  University  in  the  kinj^dom  ought 
to  admit  a  tttudent  until  he  or  t<he  ha8  hIiowii  at  the  matri- 
culation examination  sufficient  kn<»wlcdge  of  Home  niodeni 
lantfUHue  (a«  well,  certHinly.  as  of  some  cla&eiical  language) 
to  enable  them  to  read  an  ordinary  book  in  that  language. ' 

All  this  may  eocm  current  coin  ;  but  the  older  Unirer- 
Bities  do  uot  yet  ineist  on  a  modem  tongue  being  presented 
at  the  entrance  test  The  meeting  was  in  due  sympathy, 
and  passed  strong  resolutionti  in  accordance. 

Mayday,  1901,  found  him  buoyant,  writing  to  ask  one 
friend  for  the  jjoem  of  LilUe  Liza  that  «yw  gmothered  in 
the  hay,  and  adorning  a  note  to  Mr.  Wells  with  a  pitrture 
iu  ink  and  chalks  of  a  tnoon-dweller.  founded  ou  the  de- 
scription of  the  Selenitea  iu  The  Firtfi  Men  in  the  Moon : 
a  lieing  with  vXx  in-sect-Iegs,  the  front  ones  brandishing 
a  spear  and  a  pipe,  with  a  bullet-like  stomach,  hat^like  caret, 
and  eyes  with  projecting  autenna  processes ;  the  moon- 
herbage  sprouting  below. 

1  like  the  Moon-book.  I  am  excited  to  kuow  the  end. 
Your  books  shorten  the  years  unduly.  I  like  the  ant-liko 
people  and  the  blue  streams  and  the  twitteringa.     How  is 

Jim  [Fain  the  boatman]? 

'  The  report  (Jii  iniliroct  HpcecJi)  in  The  Reading  Mftrcury,  April  27, 
1901,  ia  not  in  tht!  Kcrap-tiook,  but  is  a  careful  one  uid  m&y  liave  been 
taken,  liy  ita  look,  from  MS. 
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A  little  later  he  is  writing  on  a  book  of  ScottiBh  liistory 
to  its  author : 

It  is  right  to  look  on  old  relics  with  veneration,  but  the 
Union  has  been  bo  good  fur  both  countries  that  it  is  fully 
to  cry  it  down,  I  think. 

Iional  independence  is  a  noble  thing,  but  it  has  itts  Mid 
drawljiick-*,  and  persona!  freedom,  letters,  and  pn^^ress 
generally  have  gained  by  local  independence  bciug  partly 
sunk  in  a  bigger  empire. 

The  work  done  by  Scota  in  India,  New  Zealand,  Canada, 
AostTBlia,  and  the  Cape  ia  £airly  the  reault  of  opportunities 
given  by  the  UnioiL 

1  like  your  book  and  am  grateful  for  it  I  learnt  a  lot 
from  it 

Hut  1  am  tw  convinced  that  hit^torians  have  a  duty  to 
pure  truth,  that  I  shrink  from  any  apjiearance  of  jiartiality 
and  the  colouring  it  gives ;  and  so  I  write  In  warning, 
though  I  know  you  are  trying  to  be  lUi  fair  a^  [Hxisible : 
and,  but  for  an  occasional  expression  which  gives  the 
enemy  occtmion  to  blaspheme  (though  I  am  not  the  enemy), 
I  think  you  arc  vcn,'  fair. 

You  will  not  miftunderfltand :  it  is  a  danger  I  point  out 
rather  than  any  rea.1  fault  I  sea 

To  Eric  Macioffan.  Chriet  Churcli.  slay  24. 1901. 

When  you  went  I  made  a  monoBrllabic  sonnet*  It  isn't 
good  (I  think  perliaps  I  could  make  another  better,  if  it 
were  renlly  worth  while),  but  it  may  amuse  you  a^  a 
curiosity.    Yours  very  faithfully. 

I  enc'lnsc  the  l>ook/  It  ia  clotted  boeh — curious  mixture 
of  humbug  and  guah. 

Tlie  child  to  whom  the  next  letter  ia  written  will  be 
found  receiving  a  series  uf  such  commauications  next  year 
during  uu  illnesu. 

Cb.  Ch.,  Oxford,  30.  S.  01. 

My  dear  Tim, — Too  will  be  able  to  read  this  now  your- 
self. I  could  not  get  to  see  you  last  week  as  I  waa  too 
busy.     I  hope  to  see  you  next  week. 

You  will  be  glad  to  liave  your  couftin  with  you.  It  ia 
good  to  have  some  one  to  play  with. 

1  IMnted  vol.  ii.  p.  d»<L  '  A  bad  ooveL 
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I  liave  seen  several  doga  and  cats  this  week,  CftHiea, 
territrs,  pugM.  aud  Irish  and  Scotch  terriers,  and  fine  blaek 
and  yoilow  and  grt\  caUi 

How  is  your  motlier  ?    Take  care  of  her. 

I  was  not  able  to  be  at  homo  for  C'h  birthday.  I  hope 
Hhe  liad  a  good  day. 

I  hope  the  knife  cuts  now  all  right  I  ground  it  down. 
It  is  very  liot  here  still. 

Though  it  mined  last  nipht  the  volnntcers  had  a  day's 
exercise  yesterday  and  afterwaixla  a  dinner.  Tbuy  looked 
very  well  and  marched  well.  How  ut  Mra.  Warren  ?  Re- 
member me  to  Jane.     I  am  your  friend,        Joli.ymax, 

In  June,  Powell  went  to  Glasgow,  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Oxford  at  the  Jubilee  of  the  Univernity,  and 
there  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  It  was  the 
year  of  the  Exhibition,  and  he  was  all  the  while  amongst 
fricndtt  and  pictures,  the  two  things  bo  liked  beuL  A  very 
distinct  passing  gUniiwe  of  hiui  is  given  by  a  lady  who  was 
his  fcllow-giiest.  His  state  of  mind  in  a  gnllcr>' — *  the  other 
pictures  did  not  seem  to  exist  for  him ' — was  his  natural 
one  at  all  times,  amidst  books  aud  persons  everywhere. 
His  faculty  of  brusliing  away  and  ignoring  '  tlic  othera ' 
saved  him  much  waste,  left  hiui  freer  to  adniiru,  freer  to 
make  the  best  of  every  good  moment,  Omar- fashion. 

I  rememl)ernuthing  definite  that  be  said;  onl^-ao  indelible 
impression  remains  of  force  and  geniality  and  iiiextinguiah- 
ai)le  laughter.  One  lived  for  two  days  in  constant  laughter, 
go(Kl  humour,  and  pleasant  excitemenL  He  sal  opiH)site 
me  at  dinner  the  first  evenint;.  and  I  soon  noticwl  that  we 
all  turned  to  him  with  our  best  stories  :  I  suppose  we  half- 
uneonseiously   looked   forward    to    Iuh    delightful    laugh. 

(i<}iiig  u]]stairs  1  said  to  Miss ,  '  Like  Jupiter  Ammon 

with  a  dsuih  of  Puck.' 

He  and  Miss and  I  stole  away  from  one  of  the 

functions  to  see  the  picluroa  Tin*  Kxhibition  wasjiarticu- 
larly  strong  in  French  impn^sionist  painters.  He  knew 
everything  ahtnit  ])ictures,  mv  comiMinion  anil  I  no  more 
than  other  educated  people,  but  the  courtesy  of  his  atti- 
tude of  mind  was  perfect :  you  felt  that  we  were  three 
equal  comrades,  exploring  a  world  new  aud  delightful  to 
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us  all.  Ho  went  Htnu^ht  for  the  thinga  that  belonged  to 
him,  the  thiii^  he  liked ;  the  other  pictures  didn't  seem 
to  exist  for  him.  he  had  no  time  to  waste  on  disapprnval  or 
mockery.  He  was  very  anxious  to  show  us  the  arflhitec- 
tuml  woHc  of  Wilson — an.Thitectural,  but  reallv  pictorial  in 
colour  and  fooling.  A  head  of  Mrs.  Norton  by  Etty  inter- 
ested hiiii  very  mnch.  Among  the  French  pictures  was  one 
uf  sumo  desert  ticene,  all  blacks  and  browns  and  tauii}'s: — 
'  delightful,  smooth,  and  glossy,'  he  said,  '  like  the  fell  of  a 
wild  beast.' 

About  the  same  viait  another  wlio  waa  present  writes : 

I  was  thorc,  and  I  never  «aw  him  happier.  It  was  a 
glorious  time,  splendid  blue  weather,  filasgow  full  of  light 
and  colour,  clean-washed,  with  the  Exhibition  in  the  Park 
under  the  (College  hill,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kelvin — 
large  white  showy  buildings,  and  all  sorts  of  fancy  houftcs 
dotted  about  the  ground.s ;  just  the  w>rt  of  (.-areiess  thing 
that  he  eTyoyc<I.  'Hie  academic  life  wiw  transfigured  :  you 
saw  Doctors  of  Divinity,  even,  walking  about  iu  their  glory, 
guwiis  and  all,  among  the  holiday  peoi>lc. 

I  think  he  was  very  glad  to  have  the  hon.  degree  :  it  was 
a  sort  of  surprise  to  him.  ilo  was  very  unworldly,  and  it 
came  to  him  as  something  fresh  and  delightful  that  people 
should  want  to  honour  and  decorate  him.  I  remcmtwr  we 
travelled  South  together,  and  bow  happy  he  wiw  looking  at 
tlie  country — Ben  Lomond  clear  as  we  cameuut  of  Clasgow, 
and  all  the  Clyde  and  Annandalo  country  showing  well 


To  Mrs,  Marriott  Watsoti. 


Christ  Cbun:b,  June  5, 1901. 


I  promised  I  would  tell  you  about  L'AiglonJ  Well,  it's 
the  most  t«dioua  stupid  rubbishing  play  in  the  world,  un- 
redeemed and  clotted  rot.  Harah  played  like  a  team  of 
blood-horses  with  all  her  might  Coquelin  di<l  his  beet 
with  ati  aluurd  part. 

It  lastct^l,  and  one  could  not  go  till  it  was  over,  one  was 
fixed  tu  Slit!  it  out :  but  the  folly  of  the  rot,  worse  if  iwssiblo 
than  Hugo's  rubbish;  *inon  pi;re' — 'aos  gloirea' — 'la 
France ' — '  la  garde ' — '  vieux  grognard,'  Ac,  Ac,  &c 

Sarah  scrcnmcd  and  cooed  and  whispered  and  yelled,  and 

ehout4Hl  and  mciwured  the  whole  giimut,  toute  la  lyre. ;  but 

it  is  impossible  to  make  it  seem  for  one  monieiit  a  good 

play,     i  thfuiked  Uo<l  publicly  that  I  was  an  Knglislmiau 

■  By  M.  E.  Boetaad. 
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and  not  as  tiioeo 


furriiicrs,  who  could  IiHt«u  with 


piciutiirc  to  micli   immeasiirnblc  ab^urility. 

I  was  verj  glad  I  naw  it  and  Baw  it  welL  Sarah  wat) 
really  wondorfiiL  She  ptx^itively  skipped  iu  one  bit  and 
really  lookcil  a  youiij:;  thin^. 

She  was  nobly  welcomed,  but  it  waa  meant  for  her,  not 
for  the  piece. 

To  W.  P.  Ker.  Bedford  Pftrk.  Jnne  30, 1901. 

I  can  tell  your  feelings  at  getting  back  in  June,  when 
Scotliuid  is  verj'  fair.  I  j^t  it  when  I  t>scai«>  to  the  sea  in 
certain  places,  and  I  begin  to  understand  wliut  the  Swiaa 
Boldicrs  uBed  to  die  of  when  they  could  not  get  back  to 
their  own  homttiteadH  and  smell  tlie  upland  air  and  the 
smulcc  and  the  cowbyrun. 

I  sometiinot»  look  forward  now  to  the  dream  of  a  bunga- 
low near  the  sen.  But  who  knows  whei-e  hia  murai  aIuiII 
bo  i  \\.  e.  iruinif,  Mangaian  for  '  sacred  grore,  memorial 
burying'plaoe '.J  .  .  . 

To  Oliver  Elton,  Bedford  Park,  July  12.  IPOl. 

1  meant  to  tell  you  of  a  poet,  who  has  written  well  and 
elctcantly,  with  a  diatinction   and  deUcacy  rather  rare : 
Hobnes,  Silett^c  of  hove,  John  Lane,  London- 
It  is  distinctly  good. 

Let  me  have  your  mind  ou  it  when  you  have  read  it. 
Tlien  to-day  1  came  ou  another,  whom  perhaps  you  know. 
T  had  only  seen  Home  bne^  quoted,  but  I  got  the  toIiidk 
given  me  to-day. 

Lcfrov  :  L\fe  and  Poaiin :  cd  by  Gill :  John  Jjanc,  Lon- 
don, lie  is  a  kind  of  clerical  J.  A.  Symonds  by  natnrc : 
heart  weak  and  condenuied  to  death  ;  be  bore  it  bravely  ; 
cleric  malffrt!  lui,  but  faithfully  and  witiiout  torgi vernation 
of  mind  or  body.  Bom  a  pagan,  of  three  generations  of 
mrsons  of  a  Huguenot  family.  A  Keble  man  with  0  of 
Keble  about  him.  Bri>ad  Cliurch  of  Hobertwm  of  Rrigbton 
type  ;  muscular  Christianity  ;  a  wonnhipper,  In  reality,  of 
plastic  beauty  in  motion,  lie  would  havu  uiidenttoud  Eialf 
of  Rodin :  a  curious  8tudy.  He  did  not  know  his  real 
position,  tho'  he  reveals  it  in  his  sonnets.  Some  of  them 
are  excellent  (as  simple  as  Blunts  but  they  have  not  tlie 
arifitwratic  touch  of  UluntV,  which  lias  a  iK-imtifid  flavour 
of  its  own,  with  its  sensitive  pride  and  self-study,  of  a  more 
primitive  and  healthier  kind).    Lefroy'e  Greek  things  are 
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afi  good  OH  Hi^rcfiia,  in  a  lower,  quieter,  Theoeritcan,  Antho- 
loi^c  key.    I  tliiiik  you  will  like  one  or  two  really. 

I  can't  settle  dowii  to  work  yet-  Tlicrc  arc  a  lot  of  faff- 
ends  1  am  doing.  I  nhull  fctA  it  imperative  soon,  I  know, 
meantime  T  am  doing  tiny  duties. 

Jack  [B.  Voatflj  gave  inc  two  bcnntifiil  ntenciU  to^y  : 
they  are  very  gooil :  the  '  metal  man '  in  the  channel  at 
SUgo,  pointing  out  the  *  fairway '  fur  mhipe,  an  iron  figure 
of  a  sailor  jiaintcd  like  a  figurehead.  It  la  charmingly  felt 
and  given. 

Bonnier.  mo8t  excellent,  sent  me  a  gorgeous  piece  of 
orange  .fuimnese  stuff',  a  preniiinH  joy. 

...  It  is  the  end  of 'a  philowtphy  to  be  happy  and  make 

others  happy  ;  not  a  bad  one,  and  better  at  aU  event*  than 
the  .TewiKh  and  ('hristian  gihl>oriHh  about  God  and  Inrael 
and  true  Churches,  though  I  suppose  if  the  fmnmuiiion  of 
mints  ever  meant  anything,  it  nnwt  nieiui  that. 

People  iifl  often  nfltonish  me  by  their  goodness  as  by  their 
badnc88,  tho'  sonio  badncaa  ia  so  liateful.  it  destroys  all 

Cibic  desire  to  look  at  it  any  longer,  and  one  wants  tho 
im  of  fire  to  Hweep  it  alive  into  the  pit. 
Poor  Bob  I    T  know  he's  at  peace,  but  I  wish  he  were 
here,  well  and  happy,  but  I  should  bo  lietcuing  to  him  to- 
night iiiHtetul  of  writing  an  I  ought  to  you. 

To  F.  P.  Barnard.  Bedford  Park,  .laly  13. 1901. 

I  went  t<i  alxjxing  tournament  yesterday  atWondorlimd, 
Whitochapel.  Some  very  good  boxing  indeed,  well-ccm- 
ductcd  and  orderly.  Any  amount  of  clovcmoHS  and  pluck. 
Tlic  round-arm  swings  and  hiMiks  arc  not  ho  pretty  aa  the 
old  straiglit  left^  but  the  up[H;r  cut«  arc  lx:autiful  and  the 
counters  as  quick  and  gixtd  as  evor.  Fine  ladw,  with  good 
feoc*,  nearly  all ;  some  very  well  mark,  some  s|)idery,  some 
too  short  in  the  arm,  but  usofid  ui  short  punchoH.  Must  of 
them  well  made  ;  good  back  and  uhouldci-s  nearly  all.  Yon 
must  go  some  Saturday  when  you  go  to  town,  and  sit  with 
tlie  buukies,  and  hoar  their  improviug  coiivenuitiou  before 
the  show  begins. 

This  year  was  friendlier  than  1900.  He  came  to  Liver- 
pool in  the  spring  and  saw  many  of  his  friends.  He  paid 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  in  the  New  Forest.  The  holi- 
day at  Amblctcuso  was  full  of  sun  and  talk  and  sketcluug : 
and  eo  the  summer  went 
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To  Mrs.  MarrioU  Watton,  ArableteDae.  Ang.  £S.  1901. 

I  am  very  lazy,  sleeping  a  good  deal  ...  I  hare  read 
the  8haket>i>eare  sonnete  through  again,  and  I  amHuro  it  is 
Pembroke  and  Marj*  Fitton.  .  .  .  The  food  is  qnitc  feir, 
the  weather  divine,  the  company  fair,  and  the  wino  very 
passable.    So  we  ought  to  be  happy,  and  inoHt  of  us  are. 


To  Otiver  Elton. 


Ambletenw,  Sept.  12,  1901. 


We  arc  here  for  aljnnt  ten  days  more,  I  suppose,  if  the 
weather  holiU  iu*  we  hoi>o  it  may.  It  is  exquisite  hero.  I 
grudge  hours  indoors,  but  muttt  do  aome  work.  I  have  gone 
on  with  my  tikctcIitngK  Tliey  arc  mere  attcinptB  at  tnm- 
Bcription  of  the  real,  through  fairly-trained  eyes  but  with  an 
untrained  hand. 

Another  glimpse  of  Powell  at  Amblctcnso  will  be  appre- 
ciated. Mr.  J.  A.  Twemlow,  a  scholar  working  for  the 
Record  Offlco  in  the  niediftcval  archives  of  the  Vatican, 
bad  made  Ids  8ci)UBintanee  ten  years  before  while  Btudying 
history  at  Christ  Church,  and  had  been  cnconragcd  by 
Powell  in  hin  career.  With  him  he  had  seen  Verlaine  in 
liis  Paris  lodgiug  iu  18^4^  The  following  happy  remin- 
iBcence  of  a  flying  visit  to  Ambletcuse  in  1001  is  con- 
tributed by  Mra  Twemlow : 

Unc  seule  fois  j'ai  vu  le  professeiir  York  Powell,  et  cettc 
occasion  reste  grav^  daus  ma  m^moire.  J'avain  fait  d^jit 
deux  voya^B  S&  Rome  en  Anglcicrrc  Bans  lo  roncoiitrer. 
Ia  troigifcmo  fois  encore,  en  J  901.  j'ai  appris  quU  n'^tait 
ni  &  Oxford  ni  &  LondreM.  II  alluit  done  me  fiiir  {tour 
(oii,jourH.  CO  vicil  ami  de  moit  mari !  La  de«tin^  m'a 
^pargini  cette  uouvclle  d(5ccption.  Le  professeur  nous  a 
ierit  qu'il  etoit  en  Fnmce,  i  AmbleteuBe,  et  que  si  nous 
mssiona  par  lioulogiio  i)  serait  heureux  de  nouu  recevoir. 
Qui  fut  dit,  fut  fait :  nous  sommes  arriv^  tard  it  Ambleteuee, 
rent  dix  beureii  du  soir.  I>e  I'anticliamhre  de  I  aubcrge 
nous  pnuvions  eiitrevoir  la  sat le'i\ -manger  aux  tables 
dcflncrvies.  Mce  yeux  w;  sout  fixes  sur  un  monsieur  qui 
^tait  asais  Ji  la  tOte  d'une  tongue  table,  et  dont  la  [)crsnn- 
nalit4^  dominait  les  autres.  Grand,  fort,  noir,  sa  casquette 
et  »on  coHtume  de  marin,  tout  en  bleu  fono^,  donnaicnt 
&  cet  honime,  un  des  plus  beaux  que  j'ai  Jamais  vus,  nn 
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n8pect  <Ie  eapitaine  de  tiarirc.  Peudaiit  quo  je  mc  de- 
mandais  ^  laquellc  des  deux  marinet^,  anglaiiiio  oti  fran^nifite, 
apiiartfinait  cet  officier — 'C'est  lui,'  me  dit  ii  voix  hatsae 
mon  mari,  en  Hiiivant  iiieH  ycux.  Je  u'uublierai  jamais 
luon  iJtonnement.  Je  ue  pouvais  pas  croire  (pie  cc  rimrin 
(5toit  le  pi-ofe8aeur  York  I'owell  J'eu  avals  taut  ent«ndu 
perlcr,  ct  j'y  avaia  si  aouveut  peus^,  que  j'avais  fiui  [lar 
in'en  faire  uii  portrait  biea  loin  de  la  r^alite.  Je  ne 
8ai8  pnurquoi  je  m'attendaia  h  voir  un  hoinme  inaigre, 
raide,  tw^v^re,  au  longs  clieveux,  h  la  barbe  grise !  Je 
nai  gu6re  eu  le  temfw  de  reveuir  de  ma  surprise  qu'on 
nous  a  Aijii  aniioncc**.  Vivement  le  profesieur  tCest 
lov<?,  en  a'avan^nt  vera  nous,  lea  bras  ouverta,  comme 
pour  nous  enyelopper.  'Voufl  ©tea  vraimeut  gentilfl,' 
a-t-il  dit  d'un  fran^ais  le  pine  pur,  et  avee  I'aiae  et 
raffabtlit<^  d'un  Immme  du  monde— Vest  trba  gentil  d'etre 
renus  jusquici  ptiur  me  voir.  C'eat  cliarmant,  C'eat  li 
la  jjetitc?"  en  soulcvant  dans  sea  braa  ma  Madeleine  de 
quatre  ans  pour  L'embrasscr.  '  Ma  6llc  s'est  rutir(^  dans 
sa  ehambre,  niaiti  vous  la  vcrrej!  denmin  matiu.  T.,  altcs 
conduire  Madame  k  sa  chnmbrc,  elle  doit  6tre  fatigiite. 
Deticeudes  enttuite.et  nous  boirons  quclquc  chiyae  enseinblo.' 

Le  lendcoiain  niatln  it  a  fait  t^crvir  notre  eari'-au-tait 
dans  le  jardin  de  I'lu'tel,  et  c'eat  ]h  qii'il  h  preswnt^S 
sa  fille.  Auii^itOt  notre  dejeuner  fini,  le  profeaReur  nuua 
a  projioB^  un  tour  sur  la  plage,  oh  il  ni'a  niontr^  niali- 
cieusement  unc  tour  d'oii  NapoWon  1"  risait  la  lointaine 
proie  qui  ne  tui  ^tait  paa  destinf^e.  Tout  en  nous  parlant, 
il  n'oubliait  yms  Madeleine,  dont  il  reinpliBsaJt  les  main^  et 
\ee  poebea  de  cailloux  et  de  coquillagCA. 

Le  moment  du  di'pant  arrive.  Mon  mari  vout  offrir 
quelquc  chose  h  la  bonne  vieille  de  I'hdtel  qui  nons  aide  k 
moDter  dans  la  diligence.  '  Male  oui,'  ditril,  avec  sa  fran- 
chise si  naTve,  'mais  oui,  tous  jKiureK  lui  Honncr  quclquo 
chose.  Donnez-lui  vingt  sous,  (^'est  une  Ixinnc  vieille,  il 
y  a  longtempa  que  je  la  connais,  je  I'aime  beaueoup.* 
Nous  partnns,  et  il  reste  h  la  porte  de  I'aubergo,  dn^it  sur 
la  route  ensoleillce,  en  saloant  tonjoors  arcc  sa  casqucttc 
bleu  fonct^  de  marin.  jusqu'^  ce  qu'il  ue  pAt  nous  ruir. 
Cost  1^  qiio  je  I'ai  vu  pour  la  dcmi^re  fbis,  et  que  je  le 
verrai  toiyours. 

All  tills  pleasure  reh'eshed  his  [towers ;  his  hold  on  life 
streugtbened,  and  his  passion  for  seizing  the  golden  moment 
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and  finding  words  for  ite  special  quality.  He  uaes  more 
and  more  often  his  fiivourite  nMMlium  for  its  record,  the 
daslu'd-off  portrait  of  character,  of  whicii  so  many  eiamplca 
come  in  hie  historical  and  other  reviews.  The  date  is  too 
receut  for  niauy  of  these  to  be  quoted  from  the  letters. 
He  ia  always  perfectly  faithful  to  his  feelings,  only  con- 
cerned to  express  them,  and  they  are  alwara  unexpected. 
There  in  airtoniahing  tolerance  and  indulgence :  there  is 
aquafortifs  more  than  ever,  iu  unexpected  places.  We 
have  again  the  sense  of  a  high,  melancholy  tnind,  working 
upon  itH  intense  joy  in  ttie  play  and  surfiice  of  life,  and 
solving  its  discord  of  imprcasions  by  a  saving  humour. 

The  reader,  here  aa  elHOwherc,  cau  estimate  for  hiuiaelf 
whether  mine  is  a  true  analgia  of  Powell,  who  this  year 
printed  the  quintessence  of  his  wisdom  of  life,  his  confession 
of  faith,  \m  religion,  in  his  Note  on  Omar.  In  1H'J7  he 
bad  published  twenty-four  Irajiidated  quatraiue  in  77ie 
Pageant,  They  were  '  impudently  misprinted ',  he  8a}-H, 
*by  a  pirate  in  the  United  States,  where  the  laws  as  yet 
permit  such  dishonest  and  uncivil  dealings '.  The  exercise 
remained  a  favourite  one :  from  his  papers  have  been 
saved  some  more  stanzas  on  the  tmme  model,  and  Lis 
private  and  familiar  thoughts  raji  often  into  it.  He  hnew, 
I  am  told,  some  Persian,  bnt  he  worked  closely  from  the 
French  prose  version  of  NL  Nicolas  and  the  English  one  of 
Mr.  McCarthy.  It  is  (air  to  say  that  some  of  the  beBt 
of  these  experiments,  which  are  all  in  FitaGerald's  measure, 
might  have  heaix  from  the  hand  of  the  founder.  But  the 
new  thing  is  Powell's  Nott.  Prom  purely  internal  signs, 
and  perhaps  questionably,  he  tries  to  trace  the  presence 
of  two  distinct  authont,  two  soub,  in  the  extant  epigrams 
of  Oviar. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  the  agony  of  earnest  piety,  that 
undoubteflly  at  thneK  thrilled  Verlainc,  and  the  impudent, 
cruel  giiminerio,  that  Villon  often  gives  way  iv,  co^'xistinff 
in  the  same  man  with  the  calm  science,  deep  humour,  and 
kindly  tolerance  of  Shakespeare  and  Rabelais. 
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If  there  are  notes  of  recklesKneiis  anil  dlno  of  reli^oas 
uiienBity  in  Shakespeare's  Sonuets  that  make  uo  h(«)tat« 
thus  to  dtttcrinuiiate  the  Omar  poems,  at  leaHt  8uch 
a  theory  brinf^s  out  the  whole  ranKC  of  their  emotion. 
It  is  the  Rabelaisian  and  Shakespearean  Omar  that  Powell 
loveK  be»t :  he  reads  into  hini,  oue  may  &ay,  or  draws  out 
of  him,  his  own  creed  of  noble  epicureanii^ni,  whic-h  docs 
jiuttioe  to  the  gifhi  uf  the  world  and  of  the  spirit  alika 

Ec  was  alive  to  Opportunity.  To-day,  if  yc  will  hear 
his  voice,  to-day !  Will  not  the  future  be  the  better  and 
richer  for  tho  niomorie^  of  past  pleasure!  So  surely  must 
the  eane  m^i  feel 

Such  was  Powell's  own  uatural  instinct,  which  hi  Uiese 
hiH  later  years  became  a  couHcions  and  deliberate  one ; 
and  now,  at  the  height  of  his  life  and  power  of  enjojincnt, 
he  Rave  it  phrase.  lie  wtw  not  long  to  follow  it  in  his 
temperate,  often  cliildlikc  way,  without  a  struggle.  It  waa 
to  stand  by  him  when  submitted  to  the  sharpest  and 
dearest  test,  that  of  the  physical  illncRs  which  soon  yms 
to  come  upon  him :  and  it  will  appear  that  under  snch 
a  test.  hiH  pleasure  in  colour  and  landscape  and  flowera, 
like  his  pleasure  in  Mcndship  and  in  doing  good,  were 
ouly  confirmed,  and  that  they  held  till  the  last,  when  the 
*  citadel  of  life  yielded '.     As  he  says  of  Omar : 

He  was  born  froo,  he  was  too  healthy  to  permit  the 
etcnial  verities  to  crush  him  hito  wanhopc  and  gloom. 

Several  of  his  letters  after  his  retam  are  on  literatnre. 
In  his  judgements  he  was  unafflictcd  by  authority  or  by 
the  curious  battered  standards  of  reviews  and  handbooks. 
Few  men  were  surer  that  the  M'isdom  of  tout  le  mmu2e, 
if  it  be  worth  hooring  on  gome  counts,  is  folly  in  the  field 
of  art  and  letters.  But  he  had  nothing  of  the  esoteric ;  he 
did  not  believe  in  a  contracted  caste  of  refined  jndges 
with  himself  as  pope,  lie  often  found  out  little  obscure 
writers,  and  would  write  mi  them  again  and  ugalii  till  he 
had  drawn  an  expressiou  of  opinion.     His  friends  smiled 
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at  his  indulgences,  even  at  bis  iudulgence  to  thcniselvea; 
and  it  scenunl  tliat  he  BcimctimcH  iwimired  ihiiitp  not  worth 
notice,  while  he  would  be  blind  to  the  saving  or  miti- 
gutiug  elements  in  an  overestimated  favourite.  Thus  his 
likingH  and  aversions  struck  capriciously  ou  the  ear.  The 
letttifH  will  prove  thia  to  each  reader,  according  to  per- 
sonal taste.  He  cared  least  of  all  for  the  mid- Victorian 
celebrities,  whose  vogue  had  been  high  during  his  own 
youth :  Tennyson,  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold  as  a  critic, 
and  George  Eliot  Rui^kin  was  U)e  chief  exception  that 
he  made.  But  in  all  this  he  followed  his  inmost  sensattons, 
and  wrote  without  desire  for  paradox.  It  has  to  bo  added 
that  often  he  was  right ;  he  divined  a  quiet  unreganled 
talent,  whether  of  hw  own  time  or  of  an  earlier  century. 
He  tried  hard  to  be  just  One  of  the  following  letters 
was  written  after  ho  had  received  a  lecture  on  Tennyson, 
which  was  in  part  a  piece  of  iconoelaHm.  He  shared  the 
mean  opinion  expressed  in  it  of  Tennyson's  ideas  and 
thinking  capacity:  and  this  he  greeted  in  his  letter  with 
a  shout  of  pleasure.  But  he  loved  the  real  Tennyson, 
and  walking  by  tlie  Hianies  at  8traud-ou-the-Green  or 
Chiawick,  would  exclaim,  '  There^  Tennyson  could  have 
got  that ! ',  as  he  watched  the  water. 


To  Oliver  EUon, 


Christ  Chnrcb.  Not.  30, 1901. 


T.  Hardy  lia«  just  brought  out  a  new  volume  of  really 
ex(|uiHit(;  verse.  Do  try  and  review  it.  There  are  metrical 
effects  there  both  new  and  beautiful.  I  am  enchanted 
both  with  the  style  and  matter,  both  extnionlinarily 
sincere.     It  seems  to  me  a  big  book. 

Again,  have  you  read  K  Holmes,  SUence  of  Love  ? 
It  is  a  soimct  se(|uence,  classic  and  clear-cut  with  some 
lovely  groups  of  lines,  delicate  and  quiet  and  full  of  grace. 
This  too  is  a  notable  book. 


To  Oliver  Elton, 


Bedford  Park.  Dec.  1901. 


I  shouUl  like  to  see  Brovnniig  careftilly  coiwidered, 
because  I  think  1  am  uii,iust  to  him  sometimes,  and  that 
there  must  be  something  I  don't  see  in  him  that  makes 
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people  care  so  much  for  him,  people  I  mean  who  have 
Bome  sanity.  Temi^Hoit  I  was  always  juat  to :  hiis  jevelx 
of  laridnisipe  and  dr«un-thought  always  ravitditMl  me  from 
a  boy  till  now.  Browning  I  could  not  away  with,  and 
I  read  him  with  heavy  groana  when  I  was  thirtj',  first 
completely  ;  The  Hhuj  and  the  Hook  yFope-  and  tjirl  luid 
villain  only);  the  few  bits  'mad  and  bad  and  glad',  and 
stray  lines  like  bits  of  hunii8he<l  silver  shining  nut  of 
a  dark  tamiahecl  muddle  of  metal.  Swinburne  has  not 
the  joie  de  vlvre :  he  livee  in  an  afternoon,  looking  on 
a  lar-ofTaeiL  Tliore  i&  nothing  of  the  morning  about  him. 
But  hi3  metrical  power  (though  it  rarely,  very  rarely, 
touches  the  intimate  note  that  ihrilla  \i»  in  Vergil,  Tennyson, 
Sappho,  and  Verlainc)  is  excellent  in  its  clangour  and 
long  notes.  .  . .  That  Inst  comparison  iif  yonra — there  in  real 
pathos  in  it  There  are  few  things  so  pathetic  a^  old 
gardens :  they  make  one's  soul  quiver  at  times.  There 
is  a  pathos  an  of  human  things  suffering  and  appealing, 
by  a  luuk  and  a  moan  ;  no  voice,  no  cry. 


To  J.  B.  Yeatt. 


Bedford  I'nrk,  Dec.  17,  1901. 


...  Do  they  know  in  Dublin  who  Fiona  Madeod  is? 
She,  or  he,  baa  done  some  few  t>enntiful  thingH.  Hardy  has 
a  fine  lot  of  verse  just  out,  beautiful  metrically  as  well  as 
in  content  Ho  rhymed  much  young  and  burnt  muclt 
I  think  he  has  poetry  in  his  soul  of  a  curious  particular 
kind. 


To  J.  B.  Yeats. 


tEnd  of  IflOl.] 
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Matthew  Arnold  was  a  poet  at  times ;  he  never  knew 
his  hnsinefts  fw  a  critic;  be  was  a  mere  jonrualiHt,  scram- 
bling through  by  niother-wit ;  and  that  is  why  the  jounialist 
adores  him,  as  lie  does  Froude,  who  leapt  at  views  nearly 
always  rightly  (when  he  bad  no  prejudices)  but  8iip|>ortco 
them  when  attained  by  cheap  rhetoric  and  fictitioiiB 
argiunciits  and  forged  documents  .  .  .  but  the  jounialist 
thinks  him  a  great  hintoriau  and  a  noble  man  uf  letters, 
whereas  he  is  a  very  clever  and  feccn-sightcd  journalist,    I 

daretttty  D won't  agree  with  thitt,  but  it  is  burue  in  uptai 

me  more  and  more,  and  I  struggled  hard  to  really  put  the 
man  in  hia  proper  place.  lie  ■wasn't  altogether  a  md  man 
(which  1  iit!ver  could  get  Krecuiun  ttt  understand),  but  he 
was  mmble  to  back  properly,  or  would  not  take  the  trouble 
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to  bock  properly,  theoriofl  that  were  moHtly  right  (Of  course 
I  au)  only  talking  about  English  theories,  and  I  IcHva  out 
the  Irish  quoutiuii :  I  aoi  nut  trying  tu  aUtk}  a  nmrcli  upuu 
you.) 

The  infant  ia  away,  and  I  am  rather  flattened  out  by 
work  I  am  Btrti^^liiiQ;  with:  but  Johnntono  came  yctitoitlay, 
ami  he  talked  with  mc  about  music  and  artists  aud  the 
game  of  life  aud  art  and  the  tliiugH  one  likeH  tu  talk 
about 

Many  other  letters  now  follow  written  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Yeats, 
the  Irish  artist,  whose  house  Powell  much  frequented, 
usually  at  midnight,  in  Bcdfor<l  Park.  Mr,  Yeats  had 
moved  to  Dublin,  aud  the  letters  continue  their  ereuing 
colloquiea,  and  eo  in  a  measure  their  cuumion  life. 
Mr.  G.  Pollexfeu,  the  brother- in- law  of  Mr.  Yeatu,  had 
received  the  ncceasftry  details  for  the  casting  of  Powell's 
horoKope,  without  hia  name.  The  acknowledgement  of 
two  years  later  cau  be  placed  here. 


To  J.  B.  Ttat9. 


Bedford  Park,  Jan.  r,.  1902. 


I  was  born  at  about  10  a-m.  14th  Jan^  1850  at  43  Wobum 
Place,  Bloonwburj-,  London.  Ho  if  you  like  to  try  Geo. 
Pollcxfen  with  a  horoacopc  these  are  the  detaila.  1  will 
tell  you  whether  he  gueaaes  right  or  no  about  my  life.  . . . 

My  little  JapaincHe  man,  the  tempter  you  have  ttt^eu, 
gave  me  a  Kakpmomt,  a  hanging  picture,  of  carp  in 
a  stream  witli  willow  and  wisteria  aud  a  yellow  flower 
overhanging  them,  and  petals  of  the  yellow  flower  dropping 
into  the  stream  and  deceiving  the  hungry  flsh.  1  have 
been  reading  Kokoro,  Lafcadio  Hearu's  book,  it  is 
a  bonk  yon  would  like. . . . 

Did  you  see  thiit  brave  thing  of  the  woman  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth C'oglilam,  who  caught  fire,  and  ran  out  for  fear  of 
settiTig  fire  to  the  room  where  children  were  sleeping 
(she  was  of  course  burnt  to  death).  That  is  heroism  pure 
and  simple,  and  what  a  clear  head  at  such  a  time !  By 
Ood,  those  things  show  the  way  nmn  is  rising,  and  there's 
no  damned  idealism  about  it  all.  *  Why  over  did  you  run 
out  <'  '  1  did  not  Maiit  the  children  to  Iw  burnt'  There's 
a  New  Year's  glorj*  to  think  of,  a  new  swnt  and  martyr. 


to  name  only  a 
few 
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To  J.  B.  Yeats,  March  29.  ISM. 

I  niUBt  iickiiowledKe  your  cousin'H  fjn>]  iiitcrprctation 
of  my  horoscope  is  extraordinary  by  the  coincidences 

'  one  girl  child. 
early  marriage, 
henrt  disease, 
emjiloynient. 
fi-icnds  fiiithful. 
dark  hair  and  complexion. 
*  joTiol  disposition. 

You  Baid  I  should  be  astunibbed.    1  am. 

To  J.  B.  YeaU,  Bedford  Park,  Jan.  6, 1902. 

As  to  tlie  ■        I  don't  say  tlicy  are  not  efficient  in  their 
way.     I  don't  deny  thoir  uwfiihicjw.    I  Himply  nay  they  are 
profoundly  uninteresting,  which  you  would  not  deny  yonrMlf , 
iu  culd  hltKxL     They  are  a  kind  uf  while  C'liine«e. 

If  by  idealism  yoxx  mean  fustju! t  tc  /eelinoi,  thi^rc  are  few 
people  who  have  »o  little  of  it  (as  a  rule)  as  Irish  Pro- 
testauti?;  aud  I  think  von  will  find  thatsat'f!  hi  the  matter 
of  aetittff  very  few  Inuh  Catholicii  have  ever  been  distin- 
)^i^hed  fur  it,  since  the  13th  century'. 

Uut  belioriu^  in  things  tliut  do  nut,  never  have,  and  never 
will  exist,  is  inculcated  by  the  R.  C  Church,  and  this 
cannot  rctnilt  in  an^iJiing  good.  You  ain't  build  on  lies. . . . 
A  people  that  prefers  lica  to  truth  coimot  do  good,  In  bo 
for  a*»  they  do  so.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  no.  If  you 
prefei"  the  pope  and  a  net  of  ignorant  ami  bigoted  prie»'ti* 
to  the  Humsy  (often  Htupid)  but  honest  and  ni^lit  willing 
goveniiuent  you  have :  if  you  prefer  all  the  fuulneist*  of 
celibacy,  all  the  ignorantism,  all  the  mendnrity  and  dis- 
honesty, that  has  half-killed  Spain  and  Italy,  then  tiun 
Catholic  and  go  the  whole  hog:  that's  the  root  of  the  matter. 
You  know  well  that  out  of  the  (jarrinnu  has  ronie  every 
Irishman  that  has  done  anything  of  note  (save  O'Donovan 
and  O'Curry  and  prtilwhiy  Hyde).  IViesti*  caring  for 
education  I  What  they  want  is  places  to  lie  able  to  give 
their  own  degrees  [from],  and  then  boycott  all  other 
degrees,  and  oust  ever}'  prutostaut  from  every  teaching  or 
local  goreninicnt  apiMmitment.  Priests  desiring  know- 
ledge!!! Tlie'tencoumiandinents!'  Why,  vou  don't  believe 
half  of  them  yourndf.  What  have  you  to  (lo  with  a  Jcwittli 
religion  ?    It  was  a  pity  that  ^rl  found  M(mc«  at  all. 
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To  F.  P.  Harvard. 


Bedford  Fuk,  Jan.  1, 1902. 


Id  Amicum  F.  F.  Uraidunim. 

Salutationes  nunc  novennales  gcribo, 
Nam  in  VViiiandt'mienim  non  confeatim  ibo  ; 
Me  domi  laborantcm  retinent  negotia, 
Quum  mihi  ]H>tinra  »int  cum  amicis  otia ; 
PotiuH  mihi  fiierit  sciunim  '  olwervare, 
Vel  tecum  culloquiuni  U'uere  hilare. 
Ergo  non  iratum  ti;  in  me  mnnftniro  dcbes  ; 
Indnlgentiam  ]audat  en  Tabulator  Oebea  I 

Scrilwbani  PovilluH  F.  Kboracensis  nV  obsettrus. 
One  day  in  December  he  went  to  Kt<in. 

To  Percy  Addle»}iav7.  ChxvH  Cburch,  Dec.  II,  1901. 

The  quecreHt  uld-faghioiiod  old-world  sort  of  place,  very 
pieturcHquc  and  comic  and  hontcly,  no  swa^Kcr  at  all — tin 
cans  in  College  for  beer,  and  plain  food  at  Uouao  dinner. 

I  wa8  diHarmed  of  my  old  Uugby  pn^udiccH,  and  charmed 
by  the  boya  and  masten^  and  glad  too,  for  I  am  sure  it  is 
uot  rotten,  whatever  it  \a. 

The  caHtle  ia  much  grander  tliau  I  thought,  and  more 
*ca8tly'  than  I  Biipijoscii  I  only  saw  the  outside-  We 
must  go  and  see  it  together  one  day. 


To  Lady  Youn{j. 


Bcdrord  rarU,  Jon.  10. 1902. 


I  haven't  nmch  uewH  for  you,  I'm  afraid.  I  have  been 
to  Richmond  tliis  aftcntoon.  The  river  was  all  misty,  and 
the  trees,  and  when  it  got  darker  the  ^ky  wa^  pale  vi(^t, 
and  all  the  Lampe  tiny  points  of  yellow  in  tho  ^cy  wjfi 
wool  of  the  migt  It  was  very  pretty,  and  the  air  soft,  and 
the  ground  smelling  autumny  rather  tluni  wintr}*.  I  niitwed 
the  frieutU  I  went  to  sec,  but  I  was  quite  )mppy  with  my 
walk  from  Kiclmiond  to  Twickenham.  The  river  u  very 
high,  uearlv  up  to  the  tow[iath. . . . 

1  go  back  Boon  to  Oxfonl  and  the  grinding  of  the  mill. 
It  is  pleasant  work,  but  one  always  hungers  tor  results, 
an<l  reimltH  come  m)  slowlv. 

There  are  iiouie  nice  /ellows  there,  when  one  gets  the 
chance  of  '  getting  at '  them.  Tlic  time  goca  quickly  there : 
unoH  liny  m  bo  full,  the  evening  comes,  and  one  Bccnu  to 

'  Mr.  Barnard  notes:  'There  were  •  irainbcrufe(|utrrcU  in  oar  wood 
at  Windcnncre,  wliich  he  woe  fond  of  watcliinK.' 
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hare  clone  nothinK ;  and  T  suppose  it  wiU  be  90  when  the 
luHt  eveuing  corner     It  in  ttte  law. 

II1U  houHC  at  Eton,  I  liopc,  lias  turned  out  well.  The 
view  fnim  the  firs't-flcwir  front  was  very  pretty  ;  the  tiny 
garden  opposite,  and  the  dark  trees,  and  the  Jiuiuy  old 
Htroet,  with  the  boys  like  white  collared  anti^  with  'beau- 
tiful &cee,  all  Bwanuing  to  and  fro.  I  ^hall  nut  foi^t  the 
first  view  of  Eton,  and  am  youre  gratefully. 

Mr.  G.  Winthrop  Young,  the  son  of  Lady  Young,  corn- 
mentB  on  thia  Eton  day,  and  completes  the  picture. 

The  risit  referred  to  in  this  letter  remains  with  me  as 
the  must  vivid  iniprcHuiou  1  have  of  Mr.  York  Powell's 
singularly  fascniating  ix-rjtonality.  His  synipfithy  for  the 
eeneral  utuiut^phere  of  Eton  wiu  only  eiiualled  by  hlH 
interest  in  all  the  detjiils  of  the  HUirltng  of  a  new  house 
and  a  new  work.  The  arrangement  of  the  books  suggested 
sevend  anecdotea  illutitrativu  of  his  dlHiculty  in  finding 
a  house  solid  enough  to  '  carry '  his  own  library.  '  That  is 
probably  one  of  your  best  books,'  he  said,  pulling  out  aii 
early  edition  of  Montaigne,-^' oue  of  (A*'  best  Ijooks,  and — 
it  really  belongs  tti  nie ! '  He  jwinted  U>  the  name  on  the 
flyleaf :  '  An  ancestor  of  mine,  who  dispersed  much  good 
literature,  some  uf  which  1  have  recovered.'  Thiw  led  on 
to  a  brilliant  talk  upon  French  literature,  more  especially 
of  the  modem  poetic  pchooi,  with  whose  aim«  he  seemed 
peculiarly  in  sj-mpathy.  1  have  trtill  a  reminder  of  this 
conversation  in  a  small  volume  of  recent  verse,  which 
arrived  a  few  days  later,  endorsed  with  his  mai'vetluus 
•face'  signature.  A  stroll  through  the  College  buUdings 
and  the  sunlit  playing-fields  turned  the  current  of  talk  into 
the  comparative  value  of  athleticH,  ranging  from  disk- 
throwing  to  diving.  To  refute  my  hereticm  contention  that 
fencing  was  a  finer  eixercise  than  boxing,  a  small  [Hissing 
Oppidim  wiis  enliat-ed  for  purposes  nf  illustration. — to  the 
huge  delight  of  both.  Tlie  Hmall  Imy,  in  'change ',  sparrinz 
half  seriously  with  the  burly  professor,  his  high  hat  weU 
baek  on  his  he4xd  and  his  eyes  tninkling  with  ftin, 
mode  a  delightfiU  picture.  As  he  left  the  school  yard  be 
stopped : — '  It  is  all  a  wonderful  engine  for  inipreesioiu, 
but  it  is  like  a  child  ;  it  seems  not  to  know  what  it  is 
effcctiTig  ;  it  is  playing  with  its  power.'  Looking  l>ack  at 
the  playing-fields  he  added — '  but  it  is  playing  beau- 
tifuUy !  • 
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To  Misa  EUa  Pollard, 


B«afonl  Park,  Jtlurcb  27,  1902. 


I  oni  working  half  the  day,  aiid  fooling  about  the  other 
half  with  friciidK ;  rather  jolly  while  it  Ifli^t^  but  work 
looms  ahead,  eDormous,  like  a  mounter  of  the  deep,  or  ait 
iceberg  of  apiialling  height  and  depth  and  weight  and  ehilL 

It  lias  ift  i.w  collared  somehow. 

I  have  some  tliinga  to  Betid  Frank,  a  noble  seal  hilrr  a/ia.^ 
If  you  would  but  eonio  up  you  could  bring  them  to  him. 
I  am  afraid  of  the  post. 

The  spring  i^  hIuwIv  fureiug  its  way  out^  with  gnaty 
tihowem  and  gleams  of  light. 

I  nuist  atop  now,  tho'  the  devil  with  the  left  green  eye* 
18  hiring  mc  on  to  write  iuHteud  of  working. 

I  have  just  ordered  a  lovely  glaj^s  IkiH.  jierfectly  tumetL 
I  have  a  passiun  for  thcin.  I  have  longed  for  years  for  one 
and  now  I  hojio  to  have  it.  I  got  one  imperfectly  turned, 
with  a  flat  place  to  stand  on,  2/ti  the  other  day  ;  'but  that 
wae  only  a  makcsliift,  tliougli  it  looka  pretty.  I  am  going 
to  stop  now.    How  doea  your  painting  go  on  ? 

Ill  April,  after  Beoing  hiw  friends  in  Liveri)ool.  Powell 
viftitc4l  Ireland.  Hi«  interest  in  her  fortuncH  and  hopes 
had  not  failed.  For  the  pr  ditical  movement  his  fechng  was 
comiHiunded  of  good  wisheii  and  detachment.  His  cuthu- 
iuasm  for  Home  Rule,  if  it  had  never  been  dropped,  bad  at 
tinicH  been  at  a  stand.  Ho  felt  he  did  not  luiow  enough 
of  the  country  at  first  hand  to  form  a  doctrine.  Probably 
the  attitude  of  tho  Natictnaltats  during  the  Boer  war  hod 
given  him  pauae.  His  letters  reflect  his  open,  somewhat 
waiting  attitude  ;  but  the  trip  in  Irelaud  waa  to  revive  his 
confidence.  We  have  seen  his  ardour  for  Irinh  lore 
and  letters.  Besides,  he  had  come,  as  he  Jutlged,  upon 
traces  of  an  ignored  and  unwritten  chapter  of  '  Irish 
influeuce  on  English  literature ',  and  now  went  to  Dublin 
to  give  an  outline  of  Iiis  couclui»ions  before  the  Irish 
Ldterary  Society.     The  eridcnce  he  had  gathered  ha« 

1  C  rt.<at  Buol  of  Qucon  EUsabetli.  givea  bj  Powell  to  Mr.  Barnard,  the 
brother-in-Uw  of  Iuh  (xnrrccpaDdeat 

■  Favoprite  wl?cr  ring  worn  by  I'owoll,  ihaped  as  dcvU'B  hofld,  wilh 
rif;bt  eye  a  rviby,  und  kft  tsjt)  ui  cmemld.  This  demon  and  bis  uonds 
wer«  a  freqii«Dt  eabject  of  i-emark. 
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unluckily  not  boon  saved ;  but  he  believed  he  had  dis- 
covered the  mark  of  certain  Irish  metrical  forma  and  other 
elemeuttt  iu  the  EugUsfa  popular  itong  of  the  sixteenth, 
iierontoonth,  ajid  cightoonth  centuries.  The  inquiry  still 
awaits  a  bilingual  scholar.  Ah  an  uft«ii,  Powell,  ioBtcad  of 
nrritiiig  or  speaking  a  reasoned  monograph,  jxiinted  out  an 
unsu)!pccC«d  path  of  inquir>-.  He  ahio  found  tliat  the 
general  ptay  of  the  Irish  genius  on  KngliiOi  letters  had  been 
understated,  or  rather  hardly  stated  at  all.  He  pointed 
to  tlic  throng  of  Irish-born  translators  like  Gary  and 
fltzGerald,  to  the  work  of  Irishmen  in  such  fields  as  Kng- 
lish  extravaganza  and  Inirlcsquo,  and  to  the  impress  left  by 
Irish  writers  U|)on  Englitth  fiction.  His  sketch  has  beeu 
IKirtly  saved,  and  can  be  read  below/ 

The  lecture  was  given  on  April  7,  in  the  quarters  of  the 
Irish  Literary  Society  in  St  Stephen  s  Green.  '  It  went  all 
right,'  he  wrote,  *  and  pleased.'  The  report  shows  it  wm 
much  acclaimed  :  it  was  *a  pleasant  suqirise',  according  to 
one  speaker,  Count  Plunket :  *  t!ie  sympathy  with  our  ideas 
and  ideals  showed  a  bond  of  blood  '  between  lecturer  and 
audient!c,  Powell  was  perhaps  the  chief  Knglisli  scholar 
who  hfid  heeded  and  warmly  welcomed  the  new  literary 
life  of  Ireland.  Well  pleased,  he  sUirled  on  a  journey,  of 
which  there  is  hapi)ily  a  vivid  chronicle  from  the  ])en  of 
Mrs,  J.  K.  Qreon. 

After  his  lecture  in  Dublin  Mr.  Powell  and  one  or  two 
other  giients  spent  three  ilays  in  Mejith  witli  Mr.  James 
McCann,  a  leading  stockbroker  in  Dublin  and  Chairman 
of  the  Grand  Canal  Co.,  who  was  just  then  beginning,  in 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  to  develop  his  schemes  for 
briufong  liack  life  to  the  waste  liinils  of  Ireland.  Ho 
arranged  one  of  those  deLightful  exeur^ions  fur  which  he 
had  a  real  genius.  We  went  hy  train  from  Dublin  to 
Droghcdfi,  drove  to  MonasttTboicc,  were  towed  on  a 
barge  along  the  Boyne  canal  to  Navaii  (a  voyage  in 
which  Mr.  Powell  eryoyed  the  inventive  hospitality  of 
Mrs.   McCann  with   tho   utmost  admiratiou),  spent  the 

'  Vol.  ii.  pp.  297-301. 
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night  at  Tcltown,  and  drove  tlio  next  day  to  KcUs  and 
St-  Kicran'rt  Holy  WelL 

I  think  that  Mr.  York  Powell  ctyoyed  thc«e  daj-e  as 
thorougJily  aft  he  Imd  ever  enjoyed  anything  in  his  life. 
He  commended  himself  to  every  one  liy  his  chamct^ristic 
sviupathy  with  every  side  of  the  life  that  was  going  ou. 
rtc  was  as  much  interested  in  visiting  the  polo  ponies  with 
the  young  men,  as  in  inspecting  the  ruing,  or  watching 
the  variouH  induittrial  Hchemctf  of  Mr.  MeCann  for  the 
development  of  the  town  of  Navan  and  the  agriculture 
of  Tcltomi,  where  nomc  of  the  finest  land  in  the  world 
was  being  broken  up  fur  tillage  for  the  first  time  in  the 
memory  of  man.  As  we  walked  about  Navan,  Mr.  McCann 
would  *how  how  the  grass  grew  op  to  the  very  walls  of 
the  huutieci,  while  the  8hui>s  were  full  of  potiiloes  from 
Holland,  butter  from  Xew  Zealand,  hanon  from  America, 
vegetables  from  Belgium— not  an  Irish  product  to  be 
found  anywhere,  and  tlie  men  !<tanding  hopeletue  and 
hungry  along  the  walls.  He  had  devoted  himself  to  a 
heroic  effort  to  alter  thin  etate  of  things,  by  dividing  ptot« 
for  tillage,  forming  a  bacon  factory,  and  timber  Murka, 
and  building  boats  to  carry  away  the  produce  on  a  canal 
M-hich  had  long  been  ube>olutely  vacant.  Mr.  York  l*i)weU 
was  prtaeiitly  imuieraed  in  these  achomee.  No  better 
opportunity  could  have  been  imagined  for  seeing  at  once 
the  versatility  of  his  sympathy  and  Uie  range  of  Iiih  know- 
ledge, for  here  evervihing  nas  fresh,  and  hiu  mind  was 
ready  to  welcome  every  impression  from  the  ?icw  sur- 
rouudiuKH.  His  remarkable  faculty  of  learning  wan 
admirably  sliown  in  thceo  few  daya.  Among  other  thingti 
his  mind  wad  opened  to  the  new  political  inipreeiuoas. 
lie  had  alwayM  shown  a  certain  coldnoHS  or  even  irritation 
as  to  Irisli  aspirations  and  ideas,  which  in  a  mind  so 
B}*mpathetic  as  his  could  only  bo  due  to  ivant  of  immediate 
contact  with  the  {>eoplu  of  the  cuuutr}'.  llut  under  the 
inHuenoe  of  these  days  tlic  whole  of  this  prgudice  dla- 
appoared  as  he  listened  frankly  to  ovcrythhig  arouud  him. 
I  remember  his  telling  me  after  tbiti  tour  that  he  was  satisfied 
the  remedy  for  Irish  ills  would  Iw  to  give  the  land  indepen- 
dence, with  Mr.  McCann  inauthoritytocarryouthis  scheme* 
— canal  tniiuit,  itew  tillage,  stopping  of  oniigratiun,  the 
planting  of  j»coplc  on  the  good  lands,  and  the  pres<Tvation 
of  their  ancient  monumentB  I  He  became  in  fact  au  '  Irish 
Irelander '. 
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It  is  impossible  to  say  which  scenes  interested  him  most. 
On  the  drive  from  Drogheda  to  Motiasterboice  he  wu8 
etfpeciuUy  delighted  with  the  car-driTer'a  descriptiou  vf  a 

man  who  was  alwaj-s  known  as  Pope ,  because  he  had 

gone  to  join  the  Pope's  forces  in  Italy  for  a  time,  'and 
indec<l  he  had  a  fiice  like  a  l^ojie  on  him,  so  tliat  whatever 
he  said  you  could  never  know  what  he  would  be  think- 
ing.'  By  the  roadside  we  passed  u  littie  thatched  cottage, 
which  was  a  sort  of  wayside  public-house :  and  there  the 

driver  told  us  how  Ijord used  to  get  off  the  car 

tis  he  was  Iieing  driven  home  from  Drogheda,  and  go  in 
for  his  refreshment ;  '  and  so ',  said  the  driver,  *  he 
would  get  sitting  on  the  hob,  and  when  he  came  out 
what  with  the  blank  and  what  with  the  drink  I  would 
not  know  him,  and  I  would  just  tie  him  on  the  car 
and  take  him  home — a  dacent  little  man  indeed  he 
always  was."  It  was  supiMised  thnt  the  Plan  of  C'ain(iaign 
would  be  Huccessful  on  the  estate  of  this  gentleman,  and 
it  was  started  vigorously  and  would  have  done  well,  said 

the  driver,  but  for  Ijidy ,  who*4c  fothcr  died  at  the 

height  of  the  strife,  leaving  her  £60,000 ;  which,  being  a 
very  resolute  lady,  she  determined  to  spend  on  subduing 
the  tenants.  Hhe  therefore  got  a  Itattering  nun  and 
thought  she  woidd  like  to  sec  it  at  work,  80  slie  had  it 
brought  up  to  the  eiwtle  yard.  'Well,'  «iid  the  driver, '  wc 
just  gave  one  tiip  with  it  on  the  stable  wall  to  show  her 
ladysliip  how  it  would  work,  and  I  give  you  my  word  she 
had  to  pay  £500  for  that  b-table :  it  knocked  the  roof  off 
it.'  The  tenants  were  finally  evicted  and  new  men  brought 
in  from  across  the  Ulster  border,  who,  however,  never 
proAjH^rod  in  that  ruin  that  had  been  niiule,  though  all 
rents,  were  remitted  to  one  after  another  in  turn,  *  How 
could  they  be  a  good  sort  when  they  would  come  in  Uko 
that  ? '  aai<l  a  very  poor  old  woman  who,  under  the  Roimd 
Tower  anfl  the  ancient  CroMCs,  was  praying  in  the  church- 
yard as  her  people  before  her  had  prayed  for  1,500  yearn. 

As  we  drove  from  Monasterlxnce  to  the  site  of  the 
battle  of  the  Bojnie,  he  remembered  that  the  great  Iriah 
contlict^  fnnn  the  time  of  Cuchulliu  liad  IxH^n  fought  on 
that  famous  dividing  lino  of  the  river  Boyne.  We  [lassod 
by  the  majestic  burial-places  of  the  kiugd,  and  the  famous 
castles  overhangiug  the  river  :  at  one  of  the  locks  wo 
asked  a  poor  old  woman  what  w&a  the  castle  on  the  top 
of  the  liill  close  by.     '  1  do  not  know,'  she  said,  '  there  do 
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he  coming  strangers  from  Kngland  that  take  pliotograplis 
of  that  niin  and  the  waterfall,  things  the  altilrigincs  would 
never  think  uf  looking  at'  His  euthusiaiim  wati  perhaps 
greatest  at  the  gi*cat  Rath  of  Navan,  where  he  recalled  all 
the  litrtry  of  Dcirdre,  to  the  delight  of  his  hearers. 

The  night  was  spent  at  Teltown,  and  wc  saw  the  next 
morning  the  famous  ratlts  and  burial-mounds  there,  the 
unique  mound  where  the  king  used  to  sit  while  the  lower 
grouud  below  it  was  flooded  with  Mntur  for  some  kind 
of  naval  games,  the  old  church  of  St  I*atrii!k,  and  a 
Norman  Castle ;  and  heard  the  mystcrions  legends  of  the 
people.  He  was  much  intereisted  in  ttiu  Kturj'  uf  the  white 
owU  and  white  hares  that  hanntwi  the  fields  of  Teltown, 
and  the  taJe  of  a  boy  who  inadvertently  trj'ing  to  shoot 
one  luul  fallen  senseless  for  hours.  Also  the  story  told  by 
the  old  lady  in  a  enttago  under  the  shadow  of  a  Norman 
castle  by  the  Blackwater,  who  in  hor  youth  had  lived  in 
the  Cjistle  itself  till  it  iK-aime  too  ruinous,  and  bod  con- 
stantly heard  the' stops  of  the  spirits,  the  'iKMir  souls  without 
a  settlement '  from  the  cruel  Normaji  days,  that  haunted  it, 
and  many  a  time  blew  out  her  candle:  'Etou't  mind  them,' 
her  father  used  to  say  :  '  they  will  do  you  no  harm  if  you 
take  no  notice.'  At  Don  ogh  pa  trick,  the  site  of  a  church 
of  St  Patrick  on  the  Blackwater,  he  oWervod  that  the 
*Rath'  given  by  the  Irish  king  to  St.  I*atrick  was  of  the 
older  oblong  funn,  while  the  new  llath  built  bard  by 
at  Teltown  was  circular,  and  suggested  tliat  the  king  had 
probably  decided  to  make  for  himself  a  fortification  of  tho 
newest  fashion  and  had  given  the  antiquated  one  to  tho 
saiut  On  the  visit  to  St  Kivran's  Well  he  immediately 
noticed  the  forms  of  the  puis  which  held  the  scraps  of 
rag  to  the  tree,  and  detected  some  which  he  judged  io 
bo  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeam  old*  and  others  of  about 
seventy  years. 

On  our  return  to  Dublin  John  O'Leary  joined  us  at 
dinner.  Mr.  Powell  spoke  to  me  on  the  last  (my  of  hit^  lifo 
about  this  jouniey  in  Ireland  and  the  dinner  at  the  Shel- 
bunie,  saying  that  after  John  O'l^ear}'  had  left,  u  country 
squire — evidently  a  sportsman — had  come  to  ask  who  tho 
rcry  distinguished  man  at  table  was,  so  greatly  had  he  Ijcen 
struck  by  Mr.  O'Leary's  presence;  an  incident  which  Mr. 
York  Powell  mentioned  as  a  quite  extraordinary  tribute, 
seeing  the  kind  uf  stranger  from  whom  it  tauie.  to  the 
effect  produced  by  Mr.  O'Lisary.    Mr.  Powell  added  tliat 
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he  hiraiwlf  had  never  seen  a  man  of  Riich  distinction  of 
appearance,  and  that  hi$  mind  wa«  perfectly  suited  to  iu 
'  He  h«fl  a  mind  like  that  of  a  child/  ho  said,  '  which  every 
now  and  then  Btriken  dciim  deeper  to  the  very  heart  of 
things  than  any  mere  hitelligence  can  do.' 

1  Bpcnt  »ome  hourn  with  Mr.  I*i>well  on  the  last  two  davK 
of  hiii  life.  He  Ri)oke  of  a  iiuml>cr  of  liin  frientU,  amonfc 
them  IVofcssor  Ker  and  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer,  auditi  every  ca^e 
with  an  appreciation  and  an  affection  thatiu  now  dclighlftil 
to  rememl»cr. 

I  hate  <»nly  known  two  men  who  had  Mr.  York  Powell's 
ranpe  of  syiniiathy.  There  was  nothing,  liowcver  different 
from  his  own  tastcB  and  pursuits,  which  was  sincere  and 
good  of  its  kind,  that  he  did  not  value  and  commend.  The 
loe«  of  such  a  friend  is  the  greatatt  loss  that  could  happen 
to  thow  that  knew  him. 


To  his  DaugMer. 


Standard  Hotel,  DqUId.  A|>ril  II,  1902. 


I  liave  Ijccn  liavinj?  a  Iwantiful  time  toa  Well,  I  had 
a  dclijic^itfitl  journey  over  and  Kot  here  in  a  fine  sunrise. 
Theu  I  gave  my  lecture  and  did  all  right  On  Sunday 
I  went  out  to  Howth  with  Yeats  to  soe  some  people 
called  Hart,  and  dtne<l  ttiere :  they  were  nice  and  kiiuL  I 
saw  some  N.  Zealand  flax  Rowing  there  :  it  is  like  aloe- 
plunt ;  and  Homo  funtiy  woully -headed  ]>atm4ike  trect^,  ahto 
tVom  N.  Zealand,  and  a  1>cautifiil  collection  of  heathe. 
Then  on  Tuesday  early  off  to  Drogheda  by  train  ;  then  to 
Monamterbuiee,  to  see  a  round  bower,  and  some  most 
beaiitifiiliy  carved  cmsscH,  very  old,  and  two  old  churches, 
mure  tlitm  a  thousand  years  old  ;  and  a  mt^st  iunueing  car- 
niau  we  have,  telling  Htorien  of  Collier,  the  robber,  and  his 
imp.  By  car  to  the  river  Bojiie  ;  np  the  Boyne  to  Navan 
in  a  barge  ;  a  lovely  river,  more  beautiful  than  the  Thames 
above  London  even.    Then  to  Teltown  by  ear. 

Then,  next  day,  walking  abont  to  ecc  old  camps  and  a 
cattle,  and  an  uld  church,  and  sume  fine  cattle,  and  »(]rac 
young  horses :  and  in  tlio  afternoon  to  KeILt ;  and  there 
was  Columbas  stone  house,  and  a  round  tower,  and  many 
crowies  of  fine  old  Irish  work,  and  some  curious  old  grave- 
etones :  and  then  to  Ht  Cieran's  well,  where  we  drank 
water  and  ate  cressea.  It  is  a  lucky  well,  with  a  huge  arch 
standing  over  it,  and  it  baa  fine  water,  and  the  people  who 
go  there  to  be  cured  bathe  and  drink,  and  then  put  a  bit 
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of  their  clothes,  aiid  faaien  at  by  a  piu  to  a  tree,  and  oa  it 
decuYs  the  illnccM  dies  away.  Then  we  went  to  an  old 
churchyard,  where  there  were  more  crtMwes  of  the  ()hilri«h, 
and  an  Ogham  gtone—B,  stone  with  the  old  writing  on  it« 
ed^ett ;  the  first  found  iii  County  Meath,  only  a  twelve- 
muiith  ago.  It  was  prtdiably  fourteen  or  thirteen  centuries 
old.  Tlien  home  to  Teltowa  Next  day,  off  to  Tara,  where 
we  lunched ;  theu  to  Trim  to  we  the  castle,  aud  thence 
caught  the  train  to  Dublin. 

To  Mrs.  Marrwtl  WaUoru  ^"^^A^^nAm, 

ThiH  is  a  beautiful  country.  You  hare  uu  idea  how 
ctianning,  and  the  people  have  '  tthown  me  no  BmivU  kiud- 
ne«8 '.  I  have  seen  a  river  twice  q»  lovely  as  the  middle 
lliameti — the  Bojiie.  I  have  »ccn  the  three  ffCiMi  roval 
palacea  of  Old  Ireland— Navan  Fort  (where  Uie  Dcir^re 
Tragedy  took  place),  Tcltown  and  Tara.  I  have  seen  Kclls, 
Mouiu^terbuico,  St  Cieran's,  a  holy  well,  witli  ragtt  pinned  to 
the  old, ash  above  it,  and  the  Kreat  monnd  that  the  Cod 
Angus  Og  Uvea  in  at  Dowth,  and  the  Hill  of  Jiowtb,  and 
lota  of  'raths',  old  fortH  and  cliurchcu,  and  a  uuwiy-fuuud 
Ogham  stone  found  in  a  grave  dug  for  a  '  peeler'. 

The  policemen  are  Hplendid  heret    It  in  a  pleasure  to 

nee  them. 
The  horses  are  fine. 
Tlie  cabins  are  like  French  cottager. 
The  grasa  '\a  like  the  grass  in  a  |iark. 
The  air  very  full  of  light. 
The  cattle  fine  and  the  sheep  too. 

The  people  arc  delightful  to  talk  to  (entirely  irrational  on 
all  quetitiunti  a»  a  rule) ;  there  are  a  lot  of  really  able  men 
here,  and  some  very  pretty  women.  I  think  yon  would 
like  it.  I  am  sure  yon  would  hnvc  liked  going  up  the 
Boyue  ou  a  barge,  with  scenery  twice  aa  fine  as  any 
betweou  Oxford  and  Chiswick,  mile  after  mile,  in  perfect 
peace,  do  tourists,  nothing  to  disturb  the  quiet,  smiling- 
faintly,  rentle,  sofi^oloured  sceuer)'. 

The  pmcc  where  K.  Corinac  is  buried  at  Rossnaroc  is  a 
fine  headland  over  the  river :  but  I  will  stop,  the  post  is 
going.     I  am  yours  always  sincerely. 

Powell  returned  to  Liverpool  by  boat  from  Dublin,  arriv- 
ing in  the  early  hours  of  a  fine  sprii^  morning.    Ho  drove 
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up  from  the  laiidiiig-Btagc,  but  irould  iioidbttiirbasleepiug 
housa  He  took  the  cab  to  a  Hniall  and  clean  tuvent, 
where  the  cabman  acccptc<l  mm ;  and  was  fonnd  encamped, 
reading,  on  his  bagga^,  in  the  garden  of  hiH  host,  vhen 
the  working  day  awoke. 

The  early  part  of  the  next  letter  refers  to  the  article  * 
he  liad  written  on  J.  R  Orcen  for  the  Quarterly  Jfeeicie, 
It  bad  co»t  him  much  conKideration,  as  hiit  words  show. 


To  Mrs.  J.  R  Green. 


Bedford  Park,  April  21. 1002. 


I  was  delighted  to  get  yonr  letter.  The  only  thing  that 
trouble<l  nie  wat»  whether  you  wuiild  think  it  aii  accurate 
and  iideouatc  presentment.  Stephen's  book-  is  so  good, 
that  (»itn  the  papers  you  sent  me)  I  could  get  at  a  portrait, 
but  I  wati  afruid,  though  I  might  get  the  outlines.  I  might 
have  misMod  the  expression.  I  am  glad  I  have  bocn  able 
to  do  better  than  1  thought  I  should. 

It  is  very  dillicult  also  tu  make  anything  living  out  of  the 
conditions  1  Ijad  to  work  in.  One  hour  with  him.  imil  I 
could  hare  put  in  some  touches  that  Mould  bare  appealed 
tu  those  that  knew  him  better  than  anything  1  have  done. 

You  could  have  done  it  much  better  than  I  could.  You 
write  better,  and  you  know  the  subject  liest  of  all.  .  .  . 

I  only  took  tlie  matter  up  for  two  reasons :  OHtt 
I  wanted  to  give  my  poor  testimony  to  Green  ;  two,  I 
wante<l  to  do  whatever  1  could,  as  I  knew  you  wished  me 
to  try  it.  .  .  . 

I  must  thank  yon  also  for  those  busy  pleasant  days  witb 
Mc<^nnn,  who  is  the  most  pnuitiial  man  I  saw  in  Ireland, 
and  L-ertaiiily  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  hosiutablc.  I 
wish  he  were  governing  the  country.  He  is  a  mao  to  be 
trusted,  I  think. 

I  can't  fonn  any  theory  about  Ireland,  but  it  i«  cer- 
t^nly  very  foreign  in  many  aspects.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  deail  at  all,  in  spite  of  the  drugging  of  the  Catholic 
Faith,  but  very  much  alive  tn  many  wa^-s.  There  is  plenty 
of  hope,  too,  much  faith,  and  a  sort  of  one-sided  charity  that 
is  a  peculiarity.  Hospitality  is  nobly  carried  out,  and  kind- 
ness in  ordinary  life  very  great  and  noticeable,  I  can't 
jwiffc  at  all.    I  am  trying  to  see. 

'  Vol.  U.  pp.  82-68.        '  Lettert  V*  J-  R-  Oreen,  by  Leslie  Stephen. 
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I  went  to  Liverpool  afterwards,  and  to  Carltele, — a 
chamung  place,  with  remembrances  of  <mr  hicnd  Creigh- 
ton  about  it  utiU.  It  huH  Iteautiful  bite,  lovely  soft  rcfl-ptnk 
eUmc,  hard  and  fresh  and  new,  nnbattered  and  eternally 
beautiful  in  itnelf. 

I  saw  O'ljear)^  again.  .  .  .  He  wiw  very  j)IeaRcil  with 
Stephen's  Li/e  and  Letters,  and  spoke  repeatedly  of  them. 
Ue  is  the  moat  reverend  figure  in  Ireland  I  have  »ecn.  Wo 
had  a  grand  finish  to  the  dinner ;  it  only  lacked  you. 
O'Leary  talked  fine,  and  Yeats  <Irew  him,  and  Taylor  and 
I  liHtened  and  answered  and  o^ked  questions,  and  we  went 
on  till  eleven. 

When  he  left,  a  fine-looking  man,  Hke  an  officer,  about 
40,  came  up  and  at^ked  who  that  must  flistinguiiihed-l(H>k- 
ing  nuin  was,  and  waa  very  pleased  to  hear  it  was  J.  O'U 
He  said  he  had  never  seen  a  mier  or  more  remarkable  head : 
aud  he  woh  not  a  Nationalist. 


To  F.  P.  Barnard. 


Christ  Cljurch.  Ma.y  7. 1902. 


I  hope  Acton  won't  die.  He  is  a  good  and  learned  fellow* 
and  lie  kuuwa  a  hell  of  a  lot  no  one  else  knows.  Uo  ought 
to  1k!  made  to  dictat-c  mcmoirH  for  six  months  nn  end  and 
nothing  else.  He  knows  more  recent  history  than  any  uue, 
now  the  Queen  is  gone. 

But  in  June  Lord  Acton  died,  and  a  few  sentences  may 
be  given  from  a  memorial  article  by  Powell  to  show  his 
regard  for  the  chief  spoketunau  of  the  opposite  school  of 
historical  thought  in  England.  Almost  at  the  same  time, 
in  his  addretd  at  Bangor,  presently  to  be  mentiouod,  he  had 
expressed  his  view :  he  *  must  continue  to  differ '  as  to  the 
place  of  ethics  in  historical  judgemeut«  with  his  'distin- 
guished Cambridge  colleague'.  In  his  article  lie  docs 
cmurteous  justice  to  Acton's  position. 

He  has  been  for  half  a  century  the  friend,  adviser,  and 
confidant  of  some  of  ttie  most  acute  political  minds  of  the 
age,  a  position  to  which  his  studious  youth,  his  wandcrfiil 
memory  and  ever-increasing  learning,  his  sound  and  acute 
historical  judgeuieuts,  and  his  wide  knowledge  of  men  and 
movements  entitled  him.    Uc  chose  to  give  bis  riper  years 
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to  study  and  to  Bacrifice  his  well-carued  repose  to  the  self- 
imposed  task  of  teaching  lii^tor)-  to  his  students  at  Cahi- 
brid^,  a  duty  which  he  hau  dittcharged  with  an  unaelfinh 
fidelity,  derotiuu,  and  ability  wortliy  of  all  praise.  Ue  has 
been  stricken  down  in  the  midi^t  of  his  work.  .  .  .  He  haa  died 
in  liamt^Hs.  It  is  hut  ewldum,  even  in  Kngland,  that  pcn<onB 
bom  to  ease  and  with  a  niarkud  cajHicity  for  a  .■iiiL*cessftil 
political  career  have  choeeu  to  devote  much  of  tlieir  time 
to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  iti^  own  sake,  but  among 
the  Btrikmg  examples  of  those  who  have  done  so  the  name 
of  Lord  Acton  must  be  placed.  .  .  . 

Personally  he  was  il  niun  of  great  attraction.  His  beau- 
tiful and  simple  court^^^y,  his  easy  and  well-based  talk,  his 
fund  of  experience  of  men,  things,  and  books,  his  marvellous 
memory  and  clear  and  definite  expression  delighted  every 
one  who  fell  into  converse  with  him.  .  .  .  His  curioua 
religious  position  did  not  interfere  with  his  scientific  pur- 
suit of  liistory,  though  he  would  never  aUow  that  'Science 
for  the  sake  of  science '  or  '  Art  for  art's  sake '  were  safe 
maxims,  and  he  would  argue  with  quiet  and  polite  irony 
against  those  who  (rightly  or  wrongly)  contended  that 
history  as  a  science  has  nothing  to  do  with  ethic  save  to 
furnish  its  teachers  with  convenient  examples.^ 

In  June  Powell  come  north  again.  On  the  20th  ho  visited 
University  College,  Itangor,  aud  gave  his  address  on  the 
Studff  of  HiMory  in  Universities  at  the  closing  public 
ceremouy  of  the  Bessioii.  It  sums  up  the  convictions 
of  many  yearn,  and  is  reprinted  (voL  u.  pp,  80-95).  One 
peculiar  article  of  FowcU's  educational  faith  may  be 
noticed  here. 

He  begins  with  his  programme  for  the  study  of  history 
in  schools.  Nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  the  German 
or  even  the  English  practice  than  that  which  he  recom- 
mends, lustcjid  of  pleading  for  more  hours  and  more 
historical  Information,  he  pleads  for  less  tlian  is  actually 
given.  A  Plutarchian  foundation  of  biographical  liis- 
tory :  plenty  of  illustration  by  plans  and  portraits ;  n  few 
fixed  dates  ;  'some  workhig  knowledge  of  the  successive 
eras  of  British  history,'  and  lastly,  'a  sound  idea  of  the 

'  ilanchfster  Ouarttian,  Joiw  20, 1906. 
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order  of  the  majn  events  of  real  conseqaence ' :  some  know- 
IcfJj^o  of  the  hirtUiry  of  other  [xytplcs  Mhicli  is  all  to  the 
good ;  and  'the  elementary  facta  of  geology  and  geography' ; 
that  ia  a  sufficient  outfit  for  the  pupil  arriTiug  at  the  unirer- 
jsity.  Instead  of  spending  more  time  on  history  at  school^ 
let  liim  know  '  two  lauguageH  other  than  the  native  speech ', 
and  be  able  to  write  '  sensible  English  correctly  and  clearly', 
with  po^bly  a  little  mathematics.  Eren  at  the  uoiversity. 
history  is  not  rated  lugh  by  I*owell  for  ]>urely  educational 
purposes,  or  for  wliat  is  tec:hnieally  known  as  pa«8  work. 
Law,  logic,  and  political  economy  seom  to  hira  as  good 
flubjocts  for  pass  pupils  as  historj-,  or  even  better. 

To  some  this  may  appear  a  cnrioiis  and  gratuitons  sacrifice 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  educational  impleroenta 
in  dealing  with  the  average  boy  <ir  girl.  It  may  also  seem 
to  imply  a  false  diHtinctJuii  between  [huw  work  and  advanced 
or  honours  work,  as  if  there  were  two  capites  of  mind.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  the  school-boy  or  the  *  pass '  student  can 
find  DO  more  absorbing  study  than  the  past  of  his  own  land 
and  of  the  world,  if  only  he  be  fitly  taught.  Nothing  should 
educate  liitn  better  as  a  citizen,  or  be  a  leas  reiHirable  loss 
if  ovcrlonked.  Bnt  Powell  would  probably  have  answered 
that  the  business  of  historical  study  was  not  to  make  citi- 
zens but  to  make  luvestigators.  We  come  here  on  the 
difference  between  the  two  great  camps  of  teachers.  1  do 
not  fully  know  how  he  would  have  argued  this  point,  and 
it  may  be  hardly  fair  to  press  it  But  it  in  fair  to  recall  bis 
own  witness  to  the  educative  effect  of  history  in  ffw»tcring 
true  and  disinfecting  false  national  sentiment.  The  hintori- 
cal  teaching  of  France  and  Ameriui  has  at  times  done  so 
much  harm,  that  it  is  cleiir  that  a  different  and  le»s  dis- 
torted presentment  would  have  dune  unimaginable  good,  not 
merely  to  the  scholar,  but  above  all  to  the  average  man  and 
woman.  The  rest  of  the  lecture  is  a  spirited  and  often 
splendid  plea  for  historical  research  in  universities,  with 
pro|)er  teachers,  libruricH,  courses,  and  appliances,  aud  a 
reinforcement  of  Powell's  theory,  which  he  hammers  out 
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with  iiicreflitinK  clcanictiiii,  that  history  is  a  science  and  not 
a  branch  of  ethics. 

From  Bangor  Powell  came  again  to   Lirerpool:    his 
summer  itiuerar}*  iit  given  in  brief: 


To  F.  P.  Barnard. 


Jmw  2S,  1902. 


I  hare  been  to  Bangor  in  N.  Wales,  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress :  and  to  Liverpool  to  speak  at  a  presentation  of  a 
IHirtrait  to  a  friend,  Mackay,  who  is  really  fonndiitg,  or 
getting  founded,  the  University  of  LiverrtooL  ...  I  am 
going  to  Uugby  on  7th  July,  so  that  after  that  I  shall  go  to 
Carlisle  unci  thert;  write  my  tiewaiMtle  Cross  article,  and 
then  bolt  over  to  Ambleteuse,  I  hope. 


To  J.  M.  Maekay. 


ChriBt  Chnreh,  Jane  27. 1902. 


I  hear  there  is  a  prospect  of  improving "a  position. 

I  h<ipe  this  may  be  done.  It  will  be  a  great  pity  if  he  is 
allowed  to  be  kept  out  in  the  cold.  ...  If  the  University 
is  to  become  a  reality,  not  a  mere  lecture  and  exanL-ahop, 
you  must  ericoura^  and  keep  such  men.  You  can  always 
get  a  'gcrund-grintlcr',  who  will  help  'crocks'  through 
exams.,  but  will  not  inspire  any  thought  or  real  piece  of 
knowledge  into  any  human  soul ;  whereas  to  know  this 
man  is  a  piece  of  real  education  to  a  young  student 

You  can  only  cstablislt  real  seminars  by  means  of 
such  men,  and  get  a  little  real  University  teaching  done, 
as  we  hope  it  may  be  at  Liverpool,  for  you  can't  mean 
to  make  your  University  a  place  of  mere  'cram  and 
csam."  type. 

This  man  (like and and  Bob)  is  one  of  a  rare 

class — people  who  really  live  and  think  Eind  writa  They 
must  be  upheld  at  all  hazards  by  people  like  you  and  me 
who  care  about  realities, 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  pleased  T  was  to  bo  able  to  come 
and  assist  at  that  dinner.  I  owed  you  thanks  T  had  never 
expressed  before,  aud  I  meant  what  1  said  then.  It  was 
a  Jolly  gathering,  and  one  that  I  shall  not  forget,  ej^pccially 

four  tribute  to  Bob.  I  knew  him  nearly  seven  years,  ami 
am  sure  he  would  have  rejoiced  at  seeing  things  so 
changed  in  Liverpool.  He  sowed  the  bread  upon  iho 
waters  then,  but  the  rcitulte  arc  begiimiug  to  show. 
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Soon  PovoU  ifl  found  checrfiilly  Bceing  and  bnying 
pictures — 'a  water-colour  of  Chiswick  Old  Church,  1 8th 
century,  very  pretty  and  cliaracteristic,'  aud  a  fine  '  eky- 
piecc'  of  'one  of  the  old  wuter-coluur  men'.  Not  long 
after,  he  went  to  Rugby. 


To  Mr».  Marriott  Wat4on, 


Chrwt  Church,  July  9, 1902. 


I  just  write  to  tell  you  I  liave  I)een  to  Rugby,  or  T  should 
have  been  with  you  last  week,  ast  I  hope  to  be  next,  one 
day.  We  had  a  good  time,  the  child  and  I.  and  we  saw  all 
my  old  school  baunb^  and  the  Tom  Brown  places :  an<l 
I  HJiw  old  Temple,  my  head  maater,  and  heard  him  make 
the  best  speech  I  ever  heard  from  him,  about  Clon;[,di  and 
Mat  Arnold,  two  of  our  Kugby  '  makers ',  wbowe  medsilliuiia 
were  put  up  in  the  cliapeL  There  ia  a  place  left  for  Landor, 
I  am  glad  to  say.  Clough  was  a  good  man,  I  believe,  but 
he  was  a  had  jwet,  not  a  jMJct  at  ^1.  I  send  you  a  picture 
by  Pamela  C.  Snutli  with  aome  lines '  I  i*Tote  t«  it.  I  hope 
they  will  convince  I)i<:k,  who8u  Kentimcntfl  I  hope  and  think 
they  express. 

How  ia  Marriott  ?  I  hope  better.  How  are  you  ?  I>id 
yon  see  the  rainbows  and  Bunset  yesterday?  Best  of  this 
century,  I  thought  I  have  no  pen,  and  am  WTitmg  this  in 
the  train :  please  forgive  the  writing,  worse  than  UMuaL 

Tliis  was  hi*  Uwt  physically  happy  summer,  though  not 
his  last  summer,  at  Ambleteuse  amongHt  his  friends.  Hit; 
health  bad  uot  begun  to  vex  liim,  aud  the  8uu  slionc  often. 

It  is  often  showerj*,  but  it  is  very  nice ;  sunny  gleams, 
lovely  lan(lsca|ic,  soft  air,  lieautiful  i^a,  aud  good  comimny 
and  frugjil  fare — just  what  !  can  do  with.  One's  time  slips 
by  only  too  ^tst.  Tlus  world  is  sometimes  a  very  pleasant 
place. 

Tlic  evenings  ]>a8scd  in  *  costume  balls ',  and  in  *  feasts, 
picnics,  and  sports '.  An  interlude  to  which  he  looked  back 
with  pleasure  was  a  visit  to  his  friend  Dr.  Bonnier,  in 
Picanly,  some  letters  to  whom  will  be  quoted  presently. 
Powell  seemed  to  be  putting  into  practice  his  Omaresque 

'  The  ■  linuB '  rpfcrred  t»  are  The  WhUa  Cot  in  Weary  Wood,  olhcr- 
wisG  The  Whife  Witch  in  Weary  Wood.     (See  vol.  ii.  pp.  391-2.) 
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principle  of  seizing  the  '  golden  moment '  rather  than  carinj^ 
for  the  *  futile  future '.  His  favourite  place  was  by  the 
vrateraide : 

The  sea's  soft  call  is  iu  my  cars. 

And  that's  what  I  like  best, 
as  he  writes  in  a  poem,  one  of  two  or  thre^  that  Amble- 
teuse  drew  from  him. 

To  F.  P.  Barnard.     Hat«l  iIm  Bains,  Ambletfluae,  Ang.  22,  ]d02. 

Have  you  been  paintinf;?  I  ought  to  have  been  at  it 
to-day,  it  was  so  fine ;  but  I  slept,  it  was  hot  and  I  waa 
so  lasv.  Tliti  weather  here  is  wunH»  tlian  yours,  ajs  I  see  you 
haro  had  uiueh  buii  and  little  rain  :  we  liave  had  plenty  of 
rain  aTid  little  sun  ;  but  it  is  very  healthy,  no  colds,  fretdi 
air,  and  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  and  a  roof  over  one :  why 
should  owe  grumble?  I  dare  sjiv  God  would  like  to  have 
a  change  iMimetimes,  but  he  can  t  leave  things  and  go  on 
a  liolidiiy,  or  the  devil  would  get  loose.  So  we're  proTiably 
better  off  than  he  is,  after  all. 

U aud  H the  painter  are  here,  both  very  good 

foUowB  ...  so  one  can  get  decent  talk  now  and  then.  The 
commonplace  bores  one  increasingly,  when  one  has  been 
spt>ilt  bv  good  talk.  .  . . 

Two  large  fmnilies  of  godly  respectable  Britishers  also 
inhabit  the  hotel  and  regard  the  other  lot  as  curious  and 
go  Bohemian,  because  wc  don't  drees  for  dinner,  and  laugh 
a  lot,  and  do  not  join  (I  regret  to  confess  it)  the  Sunday 
service  they  have  set  up,  collecHon  aiid  ti//.  Isn't  it  fiumy? 
But  we  are  all  very  polite  to  eacli  other,  and  there  is  no 
quarrelling.  I  work  nearly  every  day,  but  it  gcta  on 
slowly. 

To  F,  P,  Barnartl  Amblctonao,  Sopt.  1&.  1902. 

I  have  been  to  Lille,  or  rather  thnnigh  it,  and  aaw 
Bovines  ;  aud  I  srtaye<l  at  Tcmplcuvc,  such  a  pretty  typical 
Picard  valley,  old  Abbey  land  till  the  Hevolution :  my 
friend,  Ch.  Bonnier,  is  writing  its  history.  He  can  trace 
nearly  every  family  back  to  the  '90's  and  many  nmcb 
further.  He  lias  gt>t  all  the  particulars  of  the  Govenuueut 
sale  of  church  binds  whicli  took  place  tlicrc  first  in  '91. 
It  is  verj-  interesting :  a  fat,  gray,  clay  plain  covered  with 
cultivation,  and  little  clumps  of  trees  round  red  tiled  farm- 
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butldinga ;  grunite  cauaewnyH  (nothinj;  cIrc  will  allow  of 
winter  travel,  the  loam  is  too  thick) :  a  huge  garden  ; 
Iiarvest  very  late,  oat«  carrying  now  ({rut  up  six  weeks  ago, 
Home  *)f  them).  Near  Bovineft  are  the  great  marsh-flaiu*, 
ai]  good  land  now  (cut  and  drained  by  careful  channels 
and  waterways),  beautifully  tilled.  Kain  would  niakc  the 
trenches  very  heavy  for  horiteH  and  men. 


To  F.  P.  Barnard 


CliriBt  Cliurch.  Oct.  22. 1902. 


C  wanta  to  know  where  the  Ghost  is?'  She  i*  sure 
there  is  one  among  the  fixtures,  which  the  Crown  will 
hand  on  to  you.  la  it  a  bl — d — g  Nun,  or  a  sheeted 
gibbering  White  Ladye,  or  a  blood-boltered  Elder  of  the 
l)uncan  tyjie,  or  a  black  dog  or  a  white,  or  u  heaiUe(<»>  horse 
or  horseman  ?  We  Want  to  Know,  as  tlie  Americans 
put  it 

I  wiah  yon  all  luck  m  a  Castellan.  I  wi»h  yon  had  the 
power  of  pit  and  gallows,  and  could  hang  the  IVo-BocrB, 
and  drown  the  scolding  old  maids  and  sciuabbling  parsous 
and  tub-thumpersr— but  those  good  old  days  are  in  abey- 
ance now.     I  am  yours  very  faithfully. 

The  end  of  1902  brought  a  change,  which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  la£t  chapter  in  PowcU's  life. 

'  Alinding  to  St.  BriaTorH  Caetlc,  Mon.    See  ncTt  cbaptor. 


CHAPTER  Mil 

OXFORD:  1902-4 

MiRTation  to  Oxford ;  reloctance  and  re^rot.  Letters  on  TJ1#  Jf^nga 
qf  the  DovK.  Coltic  evening  at  Liverpool:  Kf)e«4'h.  I'ow«-ll  uid 
myttticisni.  Moving  bcnuw.  Chants  of  political  vi«w.  Portmyal  of 
I'owell  in  fiction.  HctureB  and  painten.  Letters  to  a  child. 
TeachiogatSomerrille:  testimonies.  Irish  disctmionn.  Visite  to  Knots 
and  Gorleatnn.  &igD»  ofniDea.  Hard  work:  articles  on  Mr,  Swinbamo 
and  Mr.  Kipling.  Oenerat  Survey  <^  ModBm  History.  E/iirard  II  »t 
Oxford.  Lofit  ictay  in  Ambleteuae.  Death  of  HineH.  fitJi;  at  Folkc«tAne. 
Tradition  and  its  Cnnditimi*.  Tjuit  visit  to  London  antl  pictiiroa. 
The  Oxford  garden.  Last  lett^m:  spring.  Note  on  Schopenhauer. 
Oloaing da>-H ;  death;  burial  at  Wolvercote. 

Powell's  life  and  aflectiuna  liad  vibrated  between 
London  and  0.tford  for  twenty  years ;  bnt  in  OxfonI  he 
now  foil  that  his  lot  lay.  The  weekly  journey  to  town  liad 
always  been  to  him,  distinctly,  a  proctwa  of  going  home. 
But  many  of  his  friends  had  now  left  Bedford  P^ic,  and 
some  had  died.  For  this  and  other  reaf^ons  he  determined 
to  settle  in  the  north  of  Oxford,  in  the  new  quarter  that 
lias  become  a  rod-bricked,  roomy-gardcncd  colony  of  the 
old.  pent,  grey  city  ;  leaft*  and  flowery  in  the  good  months, 
and  light  of  Hoil,  with  iUi  fair  sliare  uf  retreat  and  Hllence. 
Tlie  hooBe  he  at  laat  pitched  u{X)n,  Staverton  Grange,  in 
the  Ranbnr>'  Road,  had  flowers  and  a  apace  of  grass  garden, 
and  coiild  hold  all  hia  books,  so  long  scattered  between  two 
cities.  ITis  letters  show  the  regret  with  which  he  uprooted 
himself  from  LondoQ.  The  first  of  them  ends  sadly  but 
begins  gaily.  His  friend,  Mr.  F.  P.  Barnard,  was  on  tho 
point  of  taking  a  lease  from  the  Crown  of  tlie  Castle  of 
8t.  Briavel's,  in  Monnioutlishiro,  wliich  stands  on  'high 
leveU',  800  feet  above  the  Wye.  The  'deril'  of  the  ailrer 
ring  m  again  invoked. 


To  JftM  EUa  PoBanL  Chrtat  Chorch,  Oct  20, 1&02. 

Three  cheers  :  what  hick.     Hoomy 

WTion  the  barona  built  homes  like  St  Briavel'a, 
'They  filled  tht!in  witli  ill  men  aiid  devilit,' 

So  the  chrunicler  savn  ; 

But  in  these  humane  days, 
Yoa  will  hold  there  more  innocent  revels. 

But  I  huj>c  that  there'e  one  of  the  devilx 
That  may  Htill  be  a  giicst  at  81.  Briavel'8, 

Whose  green  eye  so  bri|;ht, 

Sliowt^  the  Hignal  'All  right' 
And  befits  him  to  shine  on  hi;^h  levels. 

Bo  when  I,  the  mosd;  lucky  of  derila, 
Come  to  vi^t  my  hiwts  at  St.  BriaverH, 

I  shall  not  be  bereft 

(>f  the  frienil  on  my  left 
As  I  join  you  at  tenpins  or  kevela. 

There  are  too  few  rhymes  for  mo  to  go  on  in  this  lofty 
htrain,  bo  I  simply  wuih  you  all  luck  in  your  uew  home. 
I  know  the  place :  I  was  there  when  I  had  a  reading-party 
at  Llandogo  years  ago,  and  lamented  the  fact  that  no  one 
of  intelligence  held  the  old  place. 

The  wiirden^hip  of  De-an  I  ho[ie  iHtill  ^oes  with  the  caatle. 
Tt  will  l)e  fine  for  you  t<t  be  the  Forestress  of  Doan. 

I  muBt  find  out  the  life  of  tst  Briavel  aiid  get  it  printed. 

I  keep  the  plan  and  the  photo.  I  don't  think  the  librair 
safe  above  the  coali^  unlc^  &h  I  aupposo,  the  basement  is 
vaulted  ;  if  uo,  it  i»  quite  safe. 

What  a  splendid  time  you  will  have  arranging  tlnngs  I 
It  will  really  be  a  joy  to  sec  the  old  place  put  id  real  order 
by  folks  of  taj^te. 
'The  fwus  indusua  and  kortua   sigiUatua  will  be  fine 
things. 

Your  guard-tower  will  be  a  delightfhl  place.  Tou  look 
towards  \Vali-»  and  the  hillu  '  from  whence  cometh  your 
help",  as  a  Book  (you  have  no  doubt  once  read)  puts  it 
with  a  certain  elegance  of  an  archaic  and  primitive  eitk 
You  will  have  the  Wye, 

'  Via  dulcis,  via  grata, 
Via  bi»  i>er  diem  inflata, 
Via  multum,  vae !  pochata '  [potKhfd] 
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as  the  poet  hath  it,  close  by ;  Tintern  wltlitn  call ;  Mon- 
mouth within  call ;  Harolds  ontpoH  forcocnst  you,  and 
the  curiooA  Glnntcr  table-land  behind. 

By  the  way,  there  is  a  house  by  the  ways5de,  with  fir« 
near  it,  a  lonely  jrray  houi*e,  I  always  meant  to  make  a  jjrim 
nlory  alxmt  I  wonder  if  you  have  noticed  it.  It  ia  a  few 
miles  out  of  St.  Briavcl'n.  lnR|iire  Frank  to  write  on  8t- 
Briavel's.  In  the  Glowxsterghire  ArrhteoiofficeU  he  will 
finil,  if  1  remember  right,  much  on  St.  BriaYer& 

C.  and  I  have  got  to  go  to  Oxford  to-morrow  to  chooee 
our  new  liimi«e.  It  is  cruel  work  chaniiing,  and  leaving 
fViendtt,  and  the  little  old  home  in  l/iudOn  where  I  have 
been  happy  and  sad  and  seen  the  setLtons  [lajw  for  22  vearH : 
but  it  has  to  be.     I  am  yourti  very  faitlifully. 

Late  in  November  be  wTot« ;  

To  Mig$  Oeogkfgan, 

I  am  engaged  in  changing  house  I  leave  Bedford  Park 
at  ('hristmaa.  It  is  a  great  wrench.  I  can  never  be  as 
happy  again  as  I  have  been  there.  One's  first  fifty  years 
are  the  happiest,  a«  Bimiuirck  said.  However,  I  hope  to 
have  Hunie  quiet  happines-s  utill,  with  the  child,  in  Oxford. 
It  w  necessary  to  move,  and  I  mnat  face  it,  spite  of  my 
catlike  love  for  the  old  phice  and  oli  ite  sweet  a]id  »ad 
KHRociations.  But  I  am  not  writing  as  cheerfully  as  1  meant 
to ;  you  must  pardon  this.  I  hope  you  and  the  black  heifer 
aod  the  dog  and  the  garden  arc  flourishing — in  iront  of 
the  sen  and  the  herons,  with  those  lovely  trees,  and  the 
ducks  and  chickens,  now  big,  crowing  and  quacking  beaau^ 
and  happy  as  ever  they  were  in  tlieir  flufly  coata.  .  .  . 
I  have  done  a  little  painting  away  in  France,  but  I  hope 
next  year  to  send  you  eometluug  you  may  be  willing  to 
hang  up  some  time  in  Donalmtc  ft  is  Ix-antifiil  here  now. 
We  liad  a  day  on  the  river  last  week,  cold  but  not  too 
cold,  and  perfectly  delicious  under  Ihu  bank  where  tlie 
tree*!  were  green  and  gold  like  spriug.  We  could  not 
believe  it  waa  November. 

An  earlier  note  tells  his  attitude  towards  the  dwellcTBin 
Oxford,  whose  affection  for  him  he  did  not  ignore : 

To  Mrs.  Shttt^  Ambletcuae,  Angmt  21.  3902. 

There  they  live,  in  regular  ways,  which  I  hate :  they  dress 
for  dinner,  which  I  loathe :  they  are  punctual,  and  give  up 
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iho  blcfwcd  moment  for  the  futile  future,  and  no  on.  But 
thcT  aro  good  to  me  and  toleru.t«  my  vfaya  (oh  the  MoHlim 
tolerate  ruadiucn,  conRidertng  that  Allah  miut  have  them 
in  Bpeciai  favour),  u>  I  ho)>e  it  will  be  better  than  it  seeini*, 
but  I  fipivatly  <lread  it.  Tlie  SuiidayH  were  tinier  of  real 
refrci»hing  before. 

The  flitting  took  Home  while :  meantime  he  in  found 
writing  on  the  'phantom  cpie'  of  the  ucventecuth  coutur^', 
and  the  tales  of  Sir.  lleary  James. 


To  Oliver  Elton. 


Cbmt  axamii.  D«c.  0, 1003. 


I  think  du  Bartaa  xa  rather  an  epic  eucce?M,  but  what 
pricked  the  bubble  was  really  Voltajre'e  gigantic  &iilure ; 
mid  the  excellent  burlesquo  Hud^raty  and  the  far  better 
Foleiigo's  Baltltts,  and  even  the  MTet<riied  Piicrik  showed 
that  tlic  weakness  of  the  thing  was  apparent  whenever 
u  man  det^Tuiiiied  to  laugh  at  the  convention. 

[The]  Wtnrjs  of  a  [the]  Hove  is  excellent,  and  gave  me 
several  hours  of  braiii-pleociure.  lie  really  geta  better 
every  time,  I  tliiiik,  the  great  Hy.  Jainca.  He  in  a  fearfUl 
and  wonderful  creature  :  the  delicacy  of  his  study  of 
impi'eH.siMnH  hiw  never,  I  think,  been  surpajsced.  lie  haa 
described  nmudB  no  one  has  ever  ixjrtr.iyed  l»efore.  He 
hag  heaps  of  faults,  but  much  must  be  forgiven  him. 

To  Charleg  Bonnier,  a.riBt  Clinrch,  Bee.  12, 1902. 

\jc»  Wings  of  a  /?otv— «xtraordiniurcment  bien.  On 
a'ima^ne  la  lettre  <le  Milly  la  chose  la  pluH  exquine.  Et 
on  ne  sait  paj»  ce  qne  sera  In  fin  ^c  tout  fa.  (^'a  vouh  donnc 
des  problfemes  wuis  fin.  Voilii  ce  que  |jeut  (aire  un  honime 
de  gdnie  avec  nos  convention«  mii*i^rubleA  II  en  tire  dea 
8Uccte  8Urpi*euaut«  et  de^^  tragMie^  dc  [grand]  pathos.  Ces 
loques  qui  noua  '  miklrapent '  Hi  Holcmcnt,  il  lea  fait  HUperbea 
dons  sea  dcmi-lumi^rea,  meno^antea  m^me  hous  certain^ 
aspects.  II  est  vraimeiit  trte-fort.  Ses  fiUes  sont  tr^-vraiee. 
Et  c'est  veritablement  I'expi^rience  la  pliiH  difficile — cc  qui 
eat  preuve  absolue  de  genie — la  crt^ition  dcci  femmcH. 
(Dieu  rf^oumait,  n'eat-ce  pas?  II  voulait  etre  stir  de  lui 
avont  de  falre  cet  ante  supreme.)  Jomea  et  Mcreilith  et 
Hardy  pcuvent  le  finire,  James  avec  uue  d^lieatesse  fr^le  et 
nn  opalisme  AVliiritli^rien,  un  dcsflin  si  vibrant  et  nerveu.t. 

Ktqueljoli  [Miyaage— s(m  'setting'  &  Veniac,  la  piazza, 
Ic  pttlazzo,  la  petite  chambre  ii  loucr  &  Veoiae,  et  ce  sacn! 
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pferc  de  Kate,  qui  est  si  iicccssaire  cepenilant — le  roman 
aumit  nianqu^  de  richessc  sans  lui — et  qui  ptratt  cea  deux 
foU  comine  nn  HOiiffle  de  linfemo. 

Od  pourrait  eu  causer  dee  houres,  des  jonr&  A  tour 
stnc^rement. 

A  few  days  after  this  he  was  again  in  Liverpool ;  he  came 
to  ftpeak  his  word  fur  the  enduwineiit  of  Celtic  stndics  In  its 
new  TJniversity,  for  whose  hopes  and  fortunes  he  cared 
strongly  to  the  last  That  University  was  made  possible, 
in  its  full  activity,  by  lay  seal  and  gifts :  and  one  of  tlie 
many  plans  lu^tir,  at  this  time  of  its  foniiation,  was  to 
appeal  tn  the  lai^c  Welsh  and  Irish  population  of  the  city, 
for  a  professorship  of  Celtic,  into  which  the  exiirting  honor- 
ary readership,  held  by  a  known  scholar,  could  be  turned. 
To  this  end  a  dinner  was  arranged  in  the  University  Club. 
It  waa  a  Celtic  evening  :  Principal  Uliys,  of  Jesus  Coltt^^ 
the  only  other  professor  of  the  subject  in  England,  pre- 
sided, and  Powell  came  too.  A  number  of  Welshmen  and 
Irishmen  of  note  in  the  city  were  present.  The  occasion 
may  lie  cited  here,  as  Powell  had  its  object  at  heart,  and 
one  of  his  few  semi-public  speeches,  which  is  also  one  uf 
fain  latest,  chances  to  l>e  on  record.  He  struck,  as  it  proved, 
a  note  that  found  elTective  echo.  He  Hpoke  as  to  m&i 
of  husinesH  who  expected  confidence  as  ex|H'rta  in  their  own 
line,  and  who  should  be  ready  to  give  the  same  confidence 
to  experts  in  scholarship.  After  touching  on  the  special 
purpo«e  of  tlie  meeting,  he  went  on  : 

Although  we  come  before  you  as  men  who  are  really  out 
<^  the  world,  not  in  practii^al  life,  but  leading  a  contempla- 
tive existence — althotij^h  Cod  knows  it  is  active  enough 
sometimes — I  should  like  to  say  that  you  must  to  a  certain 
extent  trust  lu  when  we  tell  you  that  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  ptiople  whose  M'ork  cannot  Ite  measured  by  the 
ordinary  standard.  The  expert  scliolar  is  a  person  wlio  is 
necessary  for  the  teajching  of  teachers,  and  we  all  acknow- 
ledge that  we  must  have  in  Knglnnd  really  efficient  and 
organized  teaching.  The  Germans  have  it,  and  the  French 
learned  the  lesson  in  a  ver}'  painful  way  in  the  war  of  1870. 
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They  have  tabcn  the  lesson  in  the  most  honnurahlc  way, 
and  there  is  now  no  place  in  the  world  that  haa  better 
or;^ini?,ation  or  is  better  cdiiaitwl  than  France.  They 
learned  the  lesMon.  We  have  eertainly  had  a  lesson,  and 
I  hope  we  are  going  to  take  advantage  of  it  in  the  same 
May  as  the  French.  It  w  absolutely  nccesHarj-,  if  you  are 
going  to  have  good  teachers,  that  you  should  have  experts 
Buch  as  IVufe>«or  Mever  to  teach  tlieiiL  You  must  take 
your  exiwrts,  and  believe  us  when  we  tell  yon  that  the 
value  of  men  like  Profe^^sor  Meyer,  who  arc  not  perhaps 
dealing  tvith  pructiail  matters,  but  who  show  leachent  tlie 
proper  methods  and  put  the  right  spirit  inui  them,  is  very 
great  indeed.  It  does  not  matter  whether  they  are  teaching 
mathematics,  or  Welsh,  or  Irish  ;  it  is  the  scientific  methods 
they  ineuItateL  If  you  can  get  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
interest  his  pupils,  and  who  cares  for  his  subjects  thnt  man 
will  pRxluee  good  pupils,  and  tliusu  pupils  wiU  be  and  will 
produce  good  teacncrti. 

There  wa«  other  good  speaking,  but  Powell's  worda  were 
Men  to  have  told,  when  one  of  the  Welsh  visiton<,  explaining 
that  he  was  engaged  in  c<mmicrcial  pni-snifs,  and  Uiat  all 
he  kuew  on  the  subject  of  Celtic  studiea  he  had  learned 
that  evening,  arlded  that  Powell  harl  stnick  the  keynote. 
Amongst  the  commercial  clasjj  there  wa*>,  he  said,  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  there  waa  no  utility  in  such  a  subject 
an  Celtic  ;  that  it  '  is  one  of  those  dreamy  subjects  that  may 
be  of  some  service  to  profc»H)r8  who  are  interested  in  it, 
but  to  the  general  community  is  of  very  little  use '.  The 
speaker  added  that  he  hiul  been  convinced  by  Powell's 
speech,  and  promised  and  gave  the  matter  practical  atten- 
tion. In  such  M'ays  a  beginning  wa8  made  for  the  aim  iu 
view. 

The  move  to  Oxford  waa  to  be  only  half  over  by  New 
Year's  Eve,  and  ho  wrote  meanwhile ; 

To  Mrs.  Mai-rioU  Watson.         t-hrirt  Chnreh,  Vec  22, 1902. 

Here  we  are :  the  house  half-painted,  quarter-papered, 
pilea  of  our  beds,  books,  chairs,  [actnres,  and  enK-kery  in 
the  midst  of  every  room  ;  a  painter  and  papcrer  circulating 
round  this  centml  group.    C.  and  1  and  our  friend  the 
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chimney-sweep  [Hincsl  orderiiip  chao«,  atirrinff  toliti-Witi. 
and  tivulving  unlor  out  of  lui  awful  mass  of  untinoriimn 
fra^nenta.  We  live  tm  windwicheH  (to  which  I  add  raw 
brandy),  we  go  home  dog-tired,  we  rise  early,  we  live  thro* 
the  day.  Wc  look  forward  to  a  week  like  God  Almighty's 
when  he  started  on  his  ill-omened  enterprise  of  creation. 
When  we  sit  down  and  say  Behold  it  it)  \ery  j^ood,  ^eems 
yearn  away.  But  if  it  in  atill  fine  and  warn)  wc  nhall  live 
thro'  it  I  trust,  and  rejoice  like  the  saints  in  our  beds  for 
davH  and  uightii  afterwards 


To  OHver  Elton, 


i^Uverton  Gnmgft,  Jul  6,  1903. 


I  send  you  the  [Bangur]  addre«i  I  prumised  :  you  caro 
for  all  matters  educational,  so  I  don't  mind  aaking  you  to 
read  it.  It  repreacnta  opinions  I  have  Imx'u  coming  to  for 
years,  and  I  hope  it  will  hold.  The  present  thing  here  ia 
indirectly  iineful,  directly  a  sham.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  liere  ten  days  nearly,  the  sound  of  the 
liamnier  never  out  of  my  head  hardly,  t  have  sliifted  over 
fi.OOO  liooks,  and  it  isn't  over  yet,  and  all  the  jHcture-H,  and 
much  of  the  fiiniiturc.  I  have  only  had  one  chill  and  feel 
otherwise  well  and  jolly,  but  1  do  want  the  workmen  out. 
They  are  so  terribly  slow.  They  work  well.  honeHtly  enough, 
tho'  stupidly,  are  nicely  behaved,  quiet.  &c.  but  they  get 
on  your  ncrrcs  at  last,  like  naughty  children. 

Johnstone  HTotc  me,  but  not  alwut  J/.  (/.  [Manr.iwjttfir 
Gvanlian],  Do  not  let  him  drop  that  He  could  do 
splendid  articles  on  Teaching.  He  could  vi.sit  schools  as 
cnniniissioncr.  He  could  give  a  series  of  articUrs  on 
Pleasure  Cities,  he  could  write  on  society  in  Russia,  Qer- 
many,  France,  a  heap  of  thinga. 

As  yet  there  vna  no  omen  of  failing  health,  though 
trouble  was  near.  A  little  later  he  returned  to  his  theme, 
which  oppressed  liim  much  at  this  time,  of  the  miBdirection 
of  tcacliing  force  at  Oxford : 


To  OHver  EUon, 


StAvcrtQD  Gnogo.  Jan.  18,  1903. 


I  am  recdly  glad  you  like  tho  historical  prc^jam  I  have 
aketehed.  It  is  what  I  have  been  thinking  over  a  long 
while  and  got  at  Ust  on  to  paper,  as  clear  as  I  could,  for 
teachers. 
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The  scHooIh  here  are  <ln^:pe<l  down  by  the  det^ire  to  have 
mjisM.'^  i}f  pupils  and  the  dread  of  Icinitig  moiifv  by  le-Ksening 
the  iHiinlier.  The  most  they  d"  teaches  them  how  to  WTit* 
^  precis  (nothing  else)  on  other  people's  facta  For  the 
love  of  God  don  t  let  your  new  fichtwl  follow  thiH  model ; 
Indst  on  thinking.  It  is  painfiil  but  needful.  To  make  a 
good  prffein,  even,  is  Romcthing  if  it  wt  mnde  nut  of  imr's 
own/act^,  but  we  have  not  even  that  Of  course  it  doesn't 
hnrt  the  best  mea  It  just  wastes  their  tune,  but  it  is  pure 
hiimbufj;,  and  rot  with  the  Srds,  4thK,  and  ImuI  2iids,  and  it 
h  not  histor)'  but  memoriring.  I  could  talk  along  time  on 
this,  but  sat  sapienti.  ,  .  . 

Here  in  the  north  [of  Oxford]  like  Lucifer  1  have  set  my 
tlirone. 

How  go  the  mystice  ?  I  have  an  old  tranelation  of  part 
of  S.  Teresa  de  Je«u,  which  I  will  show  you,  and  the  vision 
of  S.  BrigittA  of  Sweden  (very  Dantesque  and  of  inorditmte 
length),  but  the  physiological  part  of  it  ifi  all  that  interesta 
me  generally.  Do  you  know  the  FU  Adamndtn  (Hevtte 
Celtiqu€  some  time  back) — Adamnan's  vision  of  hell.  Ac. 
It  has  a  mpjani.  with  the  cschatoh)^'  of  the  tiolarlit'td  and 
is  one  of  the  bent  of  the  old  lot — Timgilal  and  ('o.  The 
Viaious  in  Baeda  are  curious  becauae  of  the  physiological 
deecriptioDH  of  the  xisionary'B  feelings.    I  am  youTB  ever. 

Despite  his  remark  about  ]>h3'aio]ogy,  Powell  at  other 
timeH  granted  more  to  the  mystics  than  he  here  confewca. 
There  were  many  talks  on  the  matter.  He  seemed  to  take 
tlieir  revelatiouH  and  cc^taciea  chiefly  as  symptoms ;  he 
approached  them  through  art  and  lettere  rattier  than 
through  theosophy  or  personal  affinity  ;  and  chiefly  valued, 
as  in  the  crowning  caae  of  Blake,  their  play  of  imagination. 
Still  he  thought  they  had  something  to  say  that  no  one  else 
could  say ;  and  when  it  ua^  pleaded  that  this  must  be 
brought  into  rational  term«  to  be  of  aity  avail,  his  instinct 
for  cxprewHion  inclined  him  txi  reply  that  the  mystic  munt 
he  left  to  use  his  own  tcnns,  on  [min  of  our  losing  his 
message.  lie  says  that  Omar  had  '  paa«ed  the  marshy  reek 
of  mysticism  by  ',  but  this  was  written  in  yet  another  mowl 

Another  letter  written  about  this  time  refers  to  an  effort 
made  to  renew  the  stained  glass  industry  in  Ireland. 
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To  J.  B.  Yeats. 


Staverton  Qrango,  Joa.  9, 1908. 


I  am  mncli  interested  by  Miss  Purser's  ttclieiiia  Tliere 
w  a  big  market  for  glass  in  Ireland  and  Irish  America.  If 
tliey  would  oiUy  buy  tlieir  churcli-glasi  and  imageH  in 
Irefaiid  iiwlead  of  the  abominable  Ilelgiaii  mo»Htru8itie*s 
the  mnncy  would  not  be  qnit.c  so  much  wa.ste<l  as  it  is. 
<iood  leading  and  plain  ciiloiir  are  wanted.  It  is  a  |ilea.sant, 
beautiful,  and  often  lucrative  art     Tliegla^  factory  people 

Itave  no  good  designs ;  and are  abominable,  and 

they  are  about  tJie  best  '  Architect'is  gliuw '  is  nut  alwaya 
much  better. 

I  have  some  glass  in  this  house  which  almost  provokes 
nausea  ;  1  had  to  tjike  out  a  lot^  but  1  can't  aflbril  to  take 
all  out  yet,  ao  some  remains  to  sadden  me  and  remind  ine 
of  the  sad  side  of  himiauity. 

I  don't  imderatand  why  Miss was  aiigry.  My  remark 

on  the  Irish  newspapers  was  either  true  or  false  (and  it  is 
not  a  point  of  patriotism  to  defend  tlie  bad)  and  a  matter 
for  argument  not  sentiment  And  T  have  never  said  any- 
thing about  Ireland,  ttave  t^)  register  my  sense  of  the 
universal  kindnewn  1  met  there  from  every  one,  and  the 
charm  of  the  places  I  sjiw.  I  thought  tlie  Bojue  more 
beautiful  than  the  Thames.  t  thought  Teltown  and  Tara 
most  impressive,  and  deeply  interesting.  I  was  not  die- 
aj>i>ninted  of  any  I  saw.  What  is  tlieru  In  this  to  make  any 
one  angry  ?  1  put  it  down,  because  I  don't  like  to  be 
thought  Ui  spv  out  a  land  and  then  abuse  it  ui\)u8t1y  (not 
in  a  spirit  of  '  patronage ',  which fancied  once  he  de- 
tected in  me  !).  1  am  sure  I  am  fairer  to  Ireland  than  you 
are  to  Kngland,  but  1  won't  go  into  that,  though  yuu  utrive 
to  wake  t£e  embers  of  war. 

To  Ckarles  Bonnier.  stsverton  anuige,  Feb.  19, 19Mt| 

Mon  cher  ami, 
.Ic  siiis  heureux  do  voir  de  votre  lettre  que  ^  va 
mieu\  et  que  I'lnfluenna  vous  a  quitt^. 

D'alwni,  Win^g  o/ a  Dove  est  immcntie  (quoiquo  je  no 
m'expliquc  pascc  qu'i^taitdeveuu  I'argent ').  Oui,  c'cst  un 
(Svfcncment  James  est  bien  le  plus  grand  depuis  quo 
Meredith  cesse  de  produire.  Et  il  est  seul  dans  son  genre, 
aussi  seul  que  FUxun  ou  Meunier  ou  Monticelll  ou  aucun 

'  (Jorrwrit  lf»i  agitinat  an  iir^iiinnldairti  wlui,  after  reafliny  the  novel, 
tmil  onljr  hud),  '  btit  I  can't  mciku  uat  what  hecatm  of  that  \aoa»j  V 
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de9  '  gr&nda  solitaires ',  oiaeaox  dc  I'espace,  dcs  uuages,  dea 
Eclairs,  dw*  couchew  et  dei*  levera  de  Roloit 

.  ,  .  iMon  clier,  le  L-liaiij^emeiit  de  niaUon  (5tait  terrible. 
.  .  .  Kt  ce  qui  complifiuait  tx>ut  ^,  I'ouiTior  ne  uous  quit- 
tait  pas.  I'endaiit  »ix  j^c-nmiTies  il  trainait,  ct  tjuaud 
j'arrirais  le  20,  il  y  avait  l)eaucoup,  beaiicoiip  h  feire,  la 
peiuture,  les  papiers,  la  r^paratioit  des  petites  cIiobos,  eta 
etc.  Et  il  traiiiait  encore,  |x»Ii.  Rcntit.  gai  jiiBqu'au  ctmiiBon, 
mais  refiLsjint  de  iioils  quitter  ;  il  fiiii^ait  Ir^  pcu  chafiue 
jour, reparaiswiit  ti>ujourc(  trfe^-tard.  sen  allait  d'lussez Loiine 
neure ;  eiifin  il  fut  imponaihlo  de  le  dtJloger.  Eufln.  bien 
tard  dana  janrier,  il  6vacuait  lentement  ct  en  niauvais 
ordre  la  position  ai  longiemps  teuue  '  avec  une  iimiHtance 
dignc  d'une  meilleuro  caufic'.  J'ai  pu  raii^r  ine-s  livre^i, 
comiiieiicer  de  mettre  de  rarrangement  dans  Ic*  papiers, 
preparer  mm  lectures,  et  ^rire  quelque«  lettres,  et  voir 
quelqiies  amis. 

Maiutt'iiant,  francliement  pa  me  donne  plaiair  que  voU8 
trourez  bien  nies  vers.*  !!»  6taicnt  ^rittt  h.  un  nioEuent  oii 
je  me  trouvai  |>4in^tr6  du  sentiment  essential  du  lieu,  et  c'cuft 
ca  que  je  voulais  exprinicr  tant  quo  je  pouTai«.  II  fallait 
Dtre  trfes-simple,  car  Ic  ficritiment  du  tcmiw,  du  lieu,  dc  nion 
dtat  d'ame.  f^-tait  tr^H-peu  complicpK^.  .le  siiivis  ce  qui  so 
produi^it,  daburd  rli^tluiiiqucuiciit,  dans  ma  t^tc,  ct  ^ 
coulait  k  la  mdmo  muHiquc  Qhb  vuus  avcis  truuviJ  ces 
lignes  passable:!  me  plait,  car  jo  les  trouvais  expression  de 
cc  que  je  voulais  expriuicr.  Je  suis  i.  vous  siuc^remcut 

A  week-end  visit  to  Cambridge  drew  the  following  : 

To  Chark*  Bonnier.  Staterton  Gmngo,  Fob.  26, 1903. 

Canihridfrc  est  plus  beau  qu'Oxford ;  oui,  j'eu  suis  sflr. 
Od  a  laisse  les  vicux  coins,  les  murccaux  de  vlllc,  les  petits 
publics,  les  maisonnettes  de  petits  bourgeois  du  Ifi"  etl7' 
aii&cle.  II  y  a  dcH  jietites  batisacs  ravisiutntea,  des  cuius 
fi^eriques,  on  se  frotte  lea  yeux  :  *  eet-ce  que  v^  exist« 
encore?"  Du  a  trap  iMJulevera^  Oxford.  C'e«t  tritrte.  (.'a 
^it  trta-bieu  dana  le  temps.  11  ii'eu  rente  <|ue  cette  petite 
rue  pr^  la  riviere  sur  la  route  de  la  gare. 

Three  letters  to  l*oweirs  friend  and  \i\i\^\\  Mr.  Clayton, 
written  just  idter  the  move  to  Oxford,  have  a  Hpecial 

'  The  varsea  ■written  at  iinil  concerning  AmbleteoM  in  the  miminor 
precedJDg ;  aec  for  the  t«3rt,  vol  U.  pp.  388-90. 
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interest.  In  one  of  tliem  he  npeakH  of  the  movement  of  hw 
political  UXeaa.  Mr.  Clayt^fii,  a  Socialist,  htu]  exprcBBed 
coTKH^m  at  wliut  seemed  at  first  a  vital  (;linnge  in  them.  In 
aootiier  letter  he  praises  his  correspondent's  Zfife  oj'  FaOter 
Doiiing ;  lie  admired  a  really  good  priest  perliaps  all  tlio 
more  quickly  for  nut  Hliariug  liiii  ductriue.  In  other  pas- 
Bagea  he  speaks  of  h  story  of  Mr.  Clajrton's,  Grace  Martow, 
in  which  he  hiiiucif  and  his  talk  were  iiictdeutally  sketched 
— sketched,  I  think,  so  naturally  that  a  quotation  will  bo 
given. 


To  Joseph  Cktyton. 


Bt«vert«n  Grange,  Fol».  19, 1903. 


I  don't  mind  being  portrayed.  You  will  be  so  kind  to 
me  that  my  friends  won't  recoRnize  it,  and  a*  for  my  enemies 
I  don  t  care.  You  must  add  to  good  nuvelistH  James,  who 
is  better  than  Hardy,  even  as  an  artist,  and  ranks  next  to 
AIer«dith.  Then  there  is  H.  0.  Wella,  Conrad  (who  is 
splendid,  re-ad  his  LordJim,  Niytjrr  of  Narcinnna,  Yoit/Jt), 
and  others  I  could  name.  .  .  .  ^\^ly  bother  about  the 
gentry  ?  All  sensible  people,  village  or  other,  must  learn 
to  amuse  themselves  rationally  and  cheaply.  Thu  best 
amusements  cost  very  little,  while  bad  amusements  are 
costly  always. 


To  Joseph  Clayton. 


Btaverton  Qrangv,  Mwch  15, 190B. 


This  is  [a]  very  good  book  about  a  very  good  man.  You 
did  well  to  wTite  it  I  envy  you  in  that  you  knew  Dollicig. 
1  wish  1  liad.  He  would  have  done  me  gitutL  I  don't  mean 
to  say  he  would  Iiavc  altered  my  ideas,  but  1  think  he  would 
have  made  mc  better.  It  makes  one  ashamed  to  know  of 
such  goodness  and  unselfish iiess.  It  is  a  good  thing  such  men 
live,  they  save  the  world  from  rotting  in  these  great  cities. 
But  it's  no  use  talking  of  them.  T)iey  are  the  real  saints 
and  they  deserve  a  heaveiL  You  have  told  the  storv  very 
well,  and  you  understand  the  man  and  his  eonditionsbetter 
than  most  people  can  or  da  You  must  tell  me  about  him 
when  you  come.  Ue  is  a  man  to  think  about  and 
rensembor. 

It  is  quite  true  ;  all  great  men  are  simple.  Bob  Steven- 
son was.  Mallannd  was,  and  Mcreilith  Is.  They  are  frank, 
direct,  considerate  often  and  so  reserved,  but  never  two- 
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minded  and  always  seeing  the  real  thing  and  not  ita  wraps 

and  swaddlinjr-hnndH.     B ,  my  friend,  the  wisest  iiiaiiof 

hiA  ycaiti,  iK  quite  Rimple  luid  direct.  I  don't  Hce  how  these 
great  people  could  be  otherwise,  for  they  have  all  hated 
shams  since  they  wore  bom,  and  refused  to  deal  with  iliem. 
...  I  get  more  sick  of  pnrliamcntA  and  Icas  lilicral  and 
more  Nietzschcati  every  day.  I  want  more  ttvnst;  and  Iohs 
sham.  By  the  way  bishops  are  not  as  bad  as  yuu  think. 
I  knew  throe  pretty  well :  they  are  just,  hardworking,  and 
striiggling  nieu,  overwui-ked,  and  human  enough,  and  no 
guile  i  could  see  in  them.  I  don't  understand  how  a  man 
of  sense  can  hold  their  creed,  but  I  have  eeeu  enough  to 
know  tliey  arc  all  three  better  men  than  1  ani,  though  I 
have  an  historic  mind  and  can  judge  of  evidence  and  they 
can't  So  I  can't  condemn  even  bishops  wholcj*aIc.  ...  I 
have  learut  mure  from  you,  Jo,  than  you  liavu  from  me  by 
a  lot    I  am  alwa^'s  yours  grateiidty  and  siuceroly. 


To  Joseph  Clayton, 


StsTcrtnn  Orange,  April  15, 1SH13. 


Very  good  indeed  T  have  just  read  it  through,  and  C 
is  reading  it  now.  It  is  in  a  good  spirit,  and  it  is  well- 
obBeared  I  can  see  tliat  great  part  of  it  you  have  known 
and  felt,  and  some  of  it  you  luive  gone  through.  Your 
women  are  all  right  Mabel  is  very  good,  not  exaggerated, 
and  really  human.  I've  known  them  exai;tly  like  that, 
awfully  Kuod  sorts,  honourable  and  kind  and  really  unspoilt 
save  by  the  drink  ;  for  that,  when  they  take  to  it,  rota  their 
wills,  and  they  sink  then.  What  I  like  is  the  way  you  made 
Grace  the  same  woman  all  through,  when  she  is  school- 
mistress or  nurse  or  housekeeper.  That  is  right  She  only 
knew  more,  but  her  heart  was  the  same 

My  dear  Jo,  I'm  not  going  over  to  the  ricli.  The  only 
hnjto,  though,  is  nioro  knowledge,  more  sense ;  it  is  under- 
standing we  lack  as  a  nation.  The  rich  are  such  disgusting 
fools,  they  often  can't  even  amuse  themselves.  The  women 
are  the  worst  But  it  isn't  becansc  the  poor  are  poor  I  like 
them  ;  it's  bccatisc  they  are  likable.  We  want  to  have  the 
best  ruling,  the  wisest  tJie  healthiest  the  strongest,  whether 
they  are  '  rich '  or  '  poor '  doesn't  matter.  But  I  do  distrust 
the  hourgeohie  lot  Old  Booth  and  Rowntrce  nre  Wtter, 
th<)UgIi  they  are  the  historians  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  I  want  to  get  them  honorary  degrees.  .  .  .  Itisalwurd, 
but  this  Oxford  ought  to  acknowledge  such  work  as  theirs. 
Booth  has  really  done  a  big  thing,  aiiatunuzcd  a  whole  big 
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toHii  of  BIX  or  seven  Tnillioiig,  ^ren  us  the  facte  in  a  Iiandy 
form.     Now  wc  ought  ta  be  able  to  go  ahead. 

I  am  glad ia  a  good  man.    I  liope  to  God  H[ouae]  of 

C[oiiiinoiis]  won't  (*poil  him  and  swell  his  head  too  nmob. 
It's  a  Ijiid  atmosphere.  I  hale  the  sham  of  it  more  and 
more. 

I  don't  think  I'to  changed  at  all  in  my  basal  idcoA,  bat  I ' 
Bee  through  forms  more  than  T  did,  and  F  am  impatient  at 
time:)  of  the  '  accompaniiiient« ',  *  the  utfual  trimming^.'  But 
I'm  all  ri^ht  ax  to  Socialism.     I'm  mit  going  bock  there,  so 
don't  worry  about  that 

The  paABage^  iu  the  story  that  introduce  Powell,  and  the 
words  he  is  made  to  swy,  are  of  course  not  actual  reijorts, 
but  are  conceived,  as  any  friend  of  his  will  agree,  in  character, 
'riio  tale  about  the  tippling  undergraduate  was  current 
The  rooms  in  the  Meadow  HuildingH  liiul  now,  un  hiii  trans- 
plantation to  lianhury  Koiul,  been  given  up,  with  a  regret 
second  only  to  his  regret  at  quitting  London. 

The  hour  was  late,  but  it  was  never  too  late,  to  call  on 
Mr.  Bedford  Knight,  the  one  don  with  whom  Colmaii  had 
any  unolHciid  interoourBc  A  great  personality  wiis  Bc<iford 
Knight, — a  man  of  keen  scent  for  all  deeda  of  simple  cour- 
age ami  pity,  confessing  to  a  frank  love  of  life,  ana  holding 
vast  stores  of  bnman  knowledge.  A  remarkable  tutor,  too, 
who  had  been  known  to  itit  up  all  night  with  a  pupil  given 
to  heavy  drinking,  to  talk  tiini  liober.  and  leave  him  with 
the  scanty  sermon, '  Dtin't  get  drunk — waste  of  good  liquor — 
and  the  dons  don't  like  it.'  In  Bedford  Jvnight's  rooms, 
Cohnan  and  many  another  undergraduate  had  learnt  more 
philosophy  than  the  lecture-rooms  could  impart,  had  heard 
more  of  the  nieMsagc  of  life  and  its  meaning  than  could  be 
gleaned  from  (Villege  sermons  and  University  preachers. 

Colman  found  liodftird  Knight  busy  at  a  translation  of 
Persian  poetry,  but  quite  willing  tci  put  the  work  a^ide  for 
a  chat.  The  younger  man  t-alkcd  of  his  own  future,  and 
then  mentioned  Bilchcster's  coming  enlistment  in  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  Bedford  Knight  smoked  on  awhile  before 
commenting ;  then  he  said — 

'Few  people  have  conmiou  sense  and  religion  loa  Beet 
ho  thankful  when  they  have  one  of  'em.  Better  for  men 
to  have  common  sense,  women  want  religion.    You  and 
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I  don't  want  religion.  It  takes  na  all  onr  time  tn  dn  what 
we  can  to  hel]>  those  in  our  way,  and  to  keep  fVom  hurting 
people,  ami  to  play  our  jKirt  in  the  world.  HilchcMter  was 
alwajn  a  conceited  fcrol,  conKcientious  in  his  way,  but 
a  damned  ass  too.  "Holy  Bilks"  the  ungodly  call  hiin, 
don't  they?  What  does  he  know  about  the  HufferingH  and 
troublea  of  working  iHWpIe?  Still,  thank  (Jod,  that  when 
a  nian  hadn't  common  ^eufle  he  at  least  hai<  religion  to  keep 
him  from  l>oing  a  t:nr." 

Tliey  wit  and  smoked  until  the  count!c*w  towem  of  Oxford 
proclaimed  two  o'clock. .  .  . 

.  ,  .  Exiled  rcvolutioniMts — men  of  action,  not  doctrin- 
aire reformers — and  militant  agitatoru  of  the  labouc.  move- 
ment were  of  Bedford  Knight's  friends.  Many  an  anecdote 
too  of  the  cl)am)>ionH  of  the  ohi  Tri/*  King  he  related, 
anecdotes  of  the  homely  kindness  of  tlie  great  prize-fightern, 
and  bow  when  they  left  the  ring  they  were  wont  to  retire 
to  some  way»idc  inn  and  8upi>ort  wife,  child,  and  parents.' 

Letters  follow  to  various  friends  full  of  talk  about  letters 
and  art  He  it*  in  Bympathy  with  the  movement  to  set  up 
Stevens's  Wellington  monument  in  St.  Paul's  (the  head  is 
'an  morceau  digne  du  plus  beau  Rodin');  he  is  about  ta 
try  the  'Raflhelli  colour-sticks'  for  his  own  work  ;  and  is 
delighted  with  a  picture  from  his  friend  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy. 
of  which  a  photograph  arrives.  He  laments  the  death  of 
(xustou  l*aris :  'c'est  toujours  un  bou  de  uiuiiis  dans  ce 
tnonde  ou  let)  braves  gens  sont  trop  t^parpillik'  He  is 
busy  with  lecturen,  reviews^  proof-Blicots :  and  he  welcomes 
the  early  spring  in  liun  garden  : 

It  is  cold  and  bright  and  sunny  to-day,  and  I  can  soo  my 
little  crucuses  from  the  window.  Tliey  are  rather  shy  of 
coming  up,  and  sumu  can't  rise  at  all,  but  still  a  good  lot 
have  appeared  :  I  hope  for  more. 

To  D.  8.  MncCoU,  StaTcrton  Orange.  Marcii  II,  1903. 

It  is  cold  and  bright  here,  1  have  no  leisure  till  the  end 
of  this  week,  then  I  im»  coming  up  for  •d.paaearto  Ijondon, 
where  I  hope  to  see  you.    But  why  don't  you  run  over  hero 

'  Oraee  Marlote,  by  Joscpb  Clayton.    Londoa :  S.  C.  Brown,  Liiig- 
hom  ft  Vo.,  pp.  2i>-22.' 
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for  a  week-end  ?  We  can  put  you  up.  The  house  is  Ing 
and  airy  and  light  and  we  (.'an  talk  a  bit  It  wuuld  do  ycni 
good.  .  .  .  Wc  have  IlaflVielii's  coKmrs  in  already,  which 
i^owtt  the  rapid  march  of  cirilization.  Your  trees  niUHt 
look  flue ;  a»d  the  wimbre  grix;na  of  the  |»ark,  with  the 
clear  blue  cloud-trodden  Ay  above,  I  can  ima^ne  from 
vour  window. 


To  F.  P.  BamariL 


Stavertun  Onutfpe.  Marrh  22,  IfW). 


I  have  bought  a  big  water-colour,  very  Hwell  indeed,  by 
a  man  who  signs  [monoijram] :  *  Ncodw(K»d  Forcirt.'  ^\'ho 
18  'R  G.  7  It  18  iu  full  (Urkit^i  colour  and  is  reailly 
trenienduuidy  fine.  It  knocked  me  all  of  a  heap  when 
I  saw  it  I  am  sure  you  will  Ukc  it  I  can't  get  any  one  of 
tlie  ordinary  to  underHtand  it,  the  damned  fools :  however 
it't^  lucky,  for  if  they  had  I  could  not  have  bought  it  1  am 
sure  It  i»  worth  £150  if  it  is  worth  a  eou. 

Now  tell  me  the  name  of  your  man  you  send  your  water- 
colours  to  to  be  taken  care  of :  for  it  wants  remounting, 
and  I  want  some  one  1  can  trust  to  see  it  It  is  really  fine. 
1  just  hug  myself  over  it,  but  I  Hhall  be  more  pleaaed  when 
you  see  it,  because  I  know  you  will  appreciate  it 


To  Miss  Ei:ta  PoUard. 


StavertoQ  Orango,  April  2. 1908. 


I  have  just  licen  for  three  (biys  to  the  New  Fitrcat  to 
stay  with  an  old  pupiL  It  wfw  very  jolly,  lovely  walks  and 
ricwR,  excellent  wine,  and  the  weather  not  too  hot  or  cold 
or  windy.     I  came  Ixick  ver>'  M't^ll. 

Do  you  take  in  the  Sttidfo  '<  I  have  got  Mies  Macbeth'a 
HimtrtAs  tliat  was  printed  in  colours  there  some  niontlis 
back.  There  isn't  much  new  here.  Wc  had  a  frost  last 
tiightr  north  wind  came  on  suddenly  :  I  fear  for  the  young 
budH.  In  the  N.  Forest  the  gorsc.  primroscit,  blue  and 
white  periwinkles,  and  daffiulowndillies  arc  magnificent : 
the  birch  is  just  tuniiug  purple,  as  it  does  before  it 
buds  nut 

I  have  just  bought  some  of  the  Raffhelli  colours.  Hardy 
says  they  are  vcr}' jolly  to  use,  and  be  was  paintiug  witii 
them  last  Sunday  (T  regret  to  say)  when  I  went  to  hiB 
stuHio  for  a  little  quiet  and  improving  talk. 

You  ought  Ui  come  and  buy  spring  clothes  at  ——  and 

■ 's.     There  is  a  'beautiful -mauncred  person '  there,  so 

C.  tulls  me.  who  sells  in  the  most  gentlemaidy  and  under- 
graduate way  (but  the  young  women  there  are,  I  am  afraid, 
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▼ery  plain").  Tlie  shop  is  in  full  fflorr  of  sprine  hate  («uch 
a  siicc  fLnd  t^plcniiour),  haflty- pudding  liof;  blouHCH,  IkII  8kirt8, 
and  cunfection»  uf  mo«t  alluring  kind.  ('.  will  pilot  yon 
through  any  department^  ergo  bring  Frank  and  come. 
Youra  faithfully. 

A  seriea  now  comes,  addressed  to  the  young  frieud 
already  mentioned,  who  wa^  laid  u])  after  an  ilhici«,  and 
who  gave  Powell  the  name  by  which  the  letters  are  signed. 
Powell  easily  put  liiniself  at  the  point  of  view  of  a  chihl, 
having,  like  R.  L.  Stevenson,  a  sharp  memory  of  hia  own 
early  liking)),  dreams,  and  eensationa. 

StaTerton  Orange,  April  S,  1908. 

My  dear  TiMMY, 

Thanks  for  your  picture,  I  hope  you  are  better.  Ask 
your  mother  to  let  me  know  h()W  you  are,  an<l  give  my  love 
to  Mar^.  C.  sends  hers  and  wants  a  letter  f^om  Margy. 
I  went  down  to  the  New  Forest  last  week  and  it  was  vcrj- 
beaiitifiil — such  heai»a  of  flowers,  j)eriwinkIeH  and  primroses, 
and  the  gorsc  was  all  out  blazing  yellow,  and  I  saw  doves 
and  plieiiyantt*,  and  we  heard  the  Kcreech-owl  and  black- 
bird.'^  and  heaps  of  birds  of  nil  kiniK 

It  waa  fine  weather,  and  we  walked  about  nearly  all  day. 
Tlie  little  girl  has  a  pretty  |iony  and  rides  very  well,  ^^he 
plays  the  fiddle  t^w,  but  she  docs  not  like  her  Icssnn- 
boobi.  She  is  pretty  and  amusing,  her  hair  very  light ; 
she  has  grcy-bluc  eyes  like  Rosa -'s,  htrr  name  is  Maud. 

The  second  Ixiy  is  very  good  at  engineering,  making 
electric  machines  and  things  like  that  One  day  he  hid  in 
the  dog-kcnnci  and  no  one  could  find  him  till  Ms  brother 
George  saw  the  poor  dog  trying  to  get  in  and  whining 
because  he  could  not,  and  there  the  boy  was  all  in  the 
straw  among  the  bones  and  fleari.  1  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
yoa  arc  better. 

I  am  yonr  old  friend, 

JOLLTMAN. 

Rcmcmbor  roc  to  Mr.  Raker. 

April  8. 1908. 

Mt  dear  Tim, 

I  hope  you  are  feeling  better  and  have  less  pain.  It 
is  very  cold  here,  but  to-day  the  sun  is  shining,  and  as  the 
windows  have  all  been  cleaned  wc  can  see  the  light  clearly. 
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C.  is  scrubbing  and  tiiistintc  and  Borttng  out  things  in  a  very ' 
btuy  way.     1  am  working. 

I  hare  l)oen  trying  the  Itaffaclli  colour-sticks.  They  are 
vvrv  amusing  to  wurk  with,  you  just  cut  them  like  a  pencil 
and  dmw  on  the  canvas  or  board  with  them,  but  one  must 
be  a  good  painter  to  >rct  rwkI  cffocta. 

llow  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  ?  liemember  me  to  them 
]>leaHe. 

C.  sends  love  to  M.  and  wonders  when  she  is  going  to 
write  to  her. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  read  thia. 

I  saw  Uncle  Dudley  and  Cameron  last  week,  rery  weU 
Iwtli.  Cameron  and  he  had  done  a  good  poster — I  think 
I  told  you  about  it — for  liovriL 

The  flowers  are  coming  up  now :  our  peony  is  be^uuiag 
to  show.  We  have  altout  five  kinds  of  flowerH  up  already — 
crocuses,  daffodils,  daisiea  (camomile),  wall-flowers,  and 
Home  flowers  I  don't  know  the  names  o£ 

There  is  a  house  near  us  like  Noah's  ark.  I  like  it,  but 
the  stupid  Oxford  people  think  it  ugly  [iticH^h\  Rod 
brick,  and  red  tiles,  white  stone  round  the  wimlows,  and 
a  white  door. 

I  am  your  old  Mend, 

Jolly  MAX. 

April  19, 1903. 

My  dear  Tm, 

I  am  glad  you  like  the  books ;  I  am  sendmg  you 
another  not  quite  so  good,  but  it  may  help  to  jmss  the 
time. 

I  hope  you  will  soon  be  well  and  strong  again,  cutting 
about  and  hammering  and  ]iunching  the  IkUI. 

ilcnrv  Jatue«i  sent  his  love  to  you  and  asked  if  your  hair 
was  still  curly.    I  said  yea. 

C.  is  staying  away  with .     I  am  (like  the  genUemaD 

ID  Maud)  waiting  here  at  the  gate  alone. 

It  is  still  cold,  but  my  crocuses  and  gilliflowers  don't 
seem  to  mind  it  I  saw  such  a  fine  greyhound  yesterday 
with  t^ilky  skin.  It  was  tied  up  at  the  station  and  I  staved 
with  it  a  bit  and  talked  to  it,  and  it  was  very  friencUy : 
poor  beast,  it  wanted  to  be  running  almut  with  the  horsca 
1  hope  it  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  C.  sends  her  love  to 
your  babies  and  so  do  I. 

We  send  our  love  to  your  mother. 


OXFORD 

The  soldiers  are  out  drilling  now,  and  there  are  lote 
about  the  streeta  of  mcini'-war's-nien  on  '  furlough  '  or 
'leave*  aa  they  call  it,  lookiuji  very  jolly  rolling  along 
with  their  young  wonitii  and  tlicir  backy.  'They  all  love 
Jack.'    Write  wlion  you  reel  in<jlincd. 

I  am  always  your  old  friend, 

JOLLTXAN. 
April  £6. 190S. 

My  dear  Tonrr, 
I  hofie  you  are  feeling  better  and  free  of  pain,  and 
that  you  will  soon  bo  able  tii  draw  and  read  in  be<j.  We 
had  a  rice  pudding  yesterday  and  I  thought  of  yon.  I 
went  to  Mancliewter  last  week  and  Raw  Home  nice  pictures 
and  some  iK'autiful  pieces  of  eml>rf)idery ;  some  were 
thousands  of  years  old,  Egyptian,  and  as  fresh  as  if  they 
were  new-made.  There  u  no  damp  there  in  Eg}'pt,  and 
everything  keeps  in  the  dry  sand. 

There  were  some  beautiful  Norwegian  jewels  too.  silver- 
gilt,  like  my  ring  bwt  bitfger  [drminiiff],  fine  crowns  that 
bridi'«  wear,  and  beautiful  Iwlts  like  this  [drmnnff],  of 
silver-jplt.  with  little  things  tike  silver  bowlti,  this  size 
[(/ratrtftf/Jj  very  small,  hanging  to  thcni ;  thoy  sparkled 
beautifully,  and  there  wa*  a  Japanese  bronze  bowl  with 
it*i  stand  of  elephants  and  dragons.  It  waa  10  feel  high, 
and  lots  of  other  things  1  furget.  1  saw  a  lot  of  doga  of 
all  kinds  and  a  jolly  black  cat  with  a  thick  bushy  long 
tail,  and  one  or  two  nice  fat  rosv  babies,  just  the  surt  you 
like.  We  have  lots  of  blaekbirda  here  One  sings  on  tho 
same  tree  every  day  and  does  not  fly  away  when  one  goea 
past.    He  begins  early  and  sings  till  after  sunset. 

It  ii^  raining  very  tiny  dmps  and  all  the  flowers  are  glad. 
The  first  leaves  on  the  chcfitriuts  here  were  all  killed  black 
by  the  frust,  but  the  uew  leaves  are  coming  on  again  now. 
X  am  your  old  friend, 

JOLLYMAN. 

C.  aends  her  love. 

April  31.  1908. 

My  drab  Tivvy, 

It  is  quite  April,  all  showery  here,  and  little  tiny 
drops  like  weeny  ghiss  balls  hanging  from  the  needles  of 
the  fir-trees,  and  the  cats  running  all  wet  out  of  the  rain. 

C.  Hcnda  her  love.  She  has  J.  staying  with  her.  They 
went  ui  a  Canadian  canoe  yeatenlay  [ttrmeinff]. 
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The  boTB  have  bcjnin  to  play  cricket  here.  T  went  to 
8ee  N[rs,  rt,  yentonUiy  ;  nUe  has  two  Idg  clutches  of  yclluw 
chicks  [drairijig],  alJsurd  Huffy  little  thiiigB,  witli  heiis,  auil 
a  clutch  of  8  turkeys  sitting  under  an  old  speckled  hen : 
they  oro  striT>eci  black  and  white  like  little  kittens  [draw- 
ing of  chu-£en\,  very  pretty,  cheeping  and  picking  and 
moving  their  heads  as  they  call,  like  pigeons  do.  Tell 
your  mother  the  cider  shop  in  gone  and  I  don't  know 
*  where  they  have  hiid  it '. 

Close  by  where  it  was  in  Portland  Road  there  is  a  beast 
and  binl  shop  and  a  little  red  caivi  sitting  up  in  a  nest  of 
hay.  He  was  pleaBed  to  see  rae  and  rubbed  his  uose 
against  my  finger.  I  liked  him  very  much.  He  looked 
like  the  pict-ure,  a  very  cheerful  companionable  little 
hcoMs.     [Draiirinff  ofeniri  looking  throufjh  bars.] 

That's  all  the  news  I  have.  I  saw  Uncle  Dudley  and 
Cameron.  They  sent  their  lovea  to  you,  and  Cameron,  who 
is  grown  big  and  looks  grown  up,  said  he  would  write  you. 

I  am  your  old  friend, 

JOLLYMAN. 

At  this  point  we  have  a  last  glimpse  of  Powell  as  a 
teacher,  not  of  historj'  but  of  literature.  Ho  had  earlier 
given  up  lecturing  to  the  Women's  Association  in  Oxford, 
but  iu  the  apriog  of  1903  be  visited  Somerville  CoUegCf 
and  gave  discourses,  or  rather  informal  rattgerie»,  on 
French  literature.  Several  of  his  pupils  have  sent  de- 
scriptions of  them ;  and  a.^  the  tcacher'ft  vnicc,  like  the 
actor'8,  fiulcs  irrecoverably  away  too  soon,  there  is  the 
better  reason  for  saving  some  of  their  recollection*.  Tlie 
discursiveueswi  (varied  with  strict  method),  the  leisurelineaat 
the  power  of  oi>ening  new  and  wide  horizons,  that  marked 
PuwcH's  handling  of  hiaiory,  are  here  also :  it  is  plain  in 
what  sense  Powell  was  a  great  teacher,  aa  well  as  in  what 
minor  genae  he  was  not  a  teacher.  The  lectures,  we  hear 
from  one  report, 

were  arranged  to  be  a  series  of  portraits,  or  rather  of 
portrait-Hk etches,  of  tiie  leaser,  as  well  as  of  the  mare 
important  men  of  letters.  He  Hat  anr)  talked  about  them 
as  if  they  were  friends  of  his.  just  choosing  the  &ict«  iu 
each  mau'u  life  that  made  htm  live  au  he  was  put  boforo 
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^a  He  didu't  let  you  hear  an^iliiof?  about  a  man'M  work 
tin  you  liad  been  properly  iiitnidiicod  to  itio  man  Iiiuiself, 
but  when  ho  had  dmic  this  he  i^n.vc  the  work  its  place,  not 
only  in  it^  century,  but  in  the  whole  hist^jry  of  French 
Utcmturc  :  often,  in  the  ca^^o  of  the  more  important  vrorkst 
in  the  history  of  European  literature. 

And  from  another : 

llie  absence  of  aU  utilitarian  views  lent  an  julded  chann. 
For  him  and  liis  audience  literature  waa  the  object  of 
study,  not  preparation  for  an  examination.  I  well  re- 
member the  day  he  came  in  to  the  lecture  room  and 
beffau  abruptly.  '  You  will  have  heard  that  Taine  is  dead. 
I  think  you  will  like  t«  hear  uliout  hinu'  And  the  Victor 
Hu^o  lecture  turned  into  a  delightful  cainterie  on  Taine, 
making;  real  to  us  the  man  and  his  method  by  numerous 
perwjnal  touches  and  recollectiona. 

Schools  were  imminent,  and  Taine  waa  not  on  the 
ayllabue,  but  that  waa  no  matter. 

A  third  spcaka  of 

the  unfailing  source  of  inspiration  which  the  remembrance 
of  his  own  methods  has  proved.  Some  of  our  lecturers 
put  UH  on  our  mettle  to  disprove  their  very  justifiable 
HHftiimption  of  our  ignorance.  Professor  York  Powell  put  us 
on  our  mettle  to  justifj'  his  aKsimiption  of  our  knowlefljie. 
Many  can  and  will  bear  witness  to  his  unstinted  apprecia- 
tion of  good  work,  and  to  the  rhivairff  (no  other  word  so 
well  describes  it)  which  characterized  his  rebuke  of  care- 
\em  or  slijishod  fulfilment  of  what  he  looked  for  from  us. 

The  last  note,  in  its  clear  vivacity  and  precision, 
recording  as  it  does  an  actual  hour  of  PoweU's  discourse, 
must  be  given  fully :  it  is  KTJtten  by  Miss  C4cile  Uugon, 
of  Somerville  (,'oUege. 

All  Professor  York  Powell's  pupils  looked  forward  to 
their  weekly  coaching  with  a  feeling  of  extreme  satis^- 
tion.  We  regarded  this  lesson  in  the  light  of  a  delightful 
excursion  into  a  world  of  i"omanco  otherwise  practically 
closed  to  us.  Tliere  wa*  nothing  formal  or  set  about  his 
tcacliing,  and  a  coaching  with  him  usually  took  the  form 
of  a  lively  conversation  in  which  he  did  most  of  the  talking, 

T.  r.  1  B  b 
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The  uominal  »ulyect  of  the  l«8son  formed  a  peg  on  which 
to  haii^  tha  tliscuHsiou.  Wo  were  never  told  anythinK 
obvious,  diUI,  or  easily  acccasiblo  in  IxMtks,  nnd  factA  and 
persons  were  preaeutod  to  uh  iu  such  a  way  that  «e  im- 
iue4liut4?lv  lunged  to  become  riirther  at^qimintoil  with  tJieiiL 

But  wtiat  interested  us  the  most  wfw  the  way  in  which 
he  oouhl  culture  up  for  us  the  whole  spectacle  of  human 
life  in  a  very  few  words.  There  wa»  something  Shake- 
spearian in  his  manner  of  presenting  the  whoie  of  a  period 
or  movement,  lie  wuuld  talk  about  the  philiwtophic 
tendencies  of  a  period,  and  at  the  name  time  nut  uniit  tu 
de«K:ribe  its  taste  iu  haberda»ihery  and  the  nature  of  its 
meal&  Thus  in  tniciiig  the  rise  uf  tlie  'sentimental  niui'e- 
ment'  he  [wiuted  out  tliat  the  temper  of  the  a^  was  aa 
much  expreiMed  in  the  simpering  pictures  and  languii^iiiig 
movements  as  in  the  literature  and  i*tyle  of  convei-Mition 
then  fiisliionable.  In  the  siime  way  the  '  minor  clmraotcrs ' 
of  his  conversation,  the  p<.'ople  accidentally  alluded  to, 
were  made  real  by  reason  of  the  Homeric  pi-eeisiun  of  the 
epithets  applied  to  them. 

I  began  to  work  for  Schools  with  Mr.  Powell  in  the 
Hilary  Term  of  IftOi  The  nominal  subject  to  be  studied 
wii-s  the  course  (tf  French  literature  from  ICCOto  1715  ;  but 
at  almost  everj-  eouebing  the  eouversiition  ended  by  drift- 
ing inttt  side  channels,  and  we  often  found  ourselves  tjdking 
alx>nt  wrestling  tricks  or  Byzantine  architecture  wbcu  we 
had  begun  with  Seneca  or  Pascal. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  typicaJ  coaching. 

We  (I  and  another  student)  had  sent  the  Profeaeor 
scheincfl  of  an  essay  on  Corneillc  and  Racine  during  tlic 
course  of  the  week.  Tliese  were  now  returned  to  us,  and 
the  corrections  made  gave  rise  to  a  diseutwJun  on  the 
respective  tragic  methods  of  the  two  dranmtit5ts.  80  fiu* 
the  coaching  proceeded  on  conventional  lines.  Then 
Mr.  Powell  began  to  talk  aUiut  the  actual  representation 
of  a  Heventeenth-tx'ntiiry  tragedy,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  afti-Tiioon  Ix^gan  for  lis.  First  of  all  m'c  vrerc  trans- 
ported without  more  a«lo  into  mid  seventeenth-century 
Pnris.  There  we  jir4K;ocdod  to  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne, 
saw  the  bemffled  crowd,  and  heard  the  fine  sonorous  alex- 
andrines declaimed  by  a  Homan  hero  in  a  full-bottomed 
wig  nnd  buckled  «hoes.  It  was  pointe<I  out  to  ns  that  there 
was  little  bye-play,  and  tliat  the  actors  had  a  tendency  to 
stand  on  one  spot  and  recite  their  part,  while  those  who 
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were  not  actually  speaking  stood  awaitiDjor  their  turn  in 
a  manner  which  would  nowadays  be  considered  friffid ; 
then,  it  wiw  only  thought  stately.  Mr.  Powell  thereupon 
gave  ua  an  aniusinB;  description  of  the  Hpt>earance,  man- 
ners, and  quaint  affectations  of  the  audience.  He  defined 
Me  bel  air'  and  'le  bon  ton',  and  pictured  to  ns  the 
ridiculoua  exaggerations  which  sometimes  characterized 
the  fine  gentleman  of  the  pei-iod  This  led  me  to  show 
him  a  certain  hook  of  seventeenth-century  travels  I  possoss, 
because  the  sublime  arrogiinco  of  the  noble  author,  aft 
expressed  in  the  preface,  is  a  fine  inittance  of  the  temper 
of  minil  allutloil  to.  This  prefiice  he  read  with  great 
appreciation,  and  then  procMdetl  to  exjtlatn  the  ilhistra^ 
tioiiit  to  us.  naming  the  Indian  idols  depicted  and  telling 
delightful  nnecilotes  alKmt  the  Kixatem  worthies  mentioned 
in  the  text  When  we  got  to  some  pictures  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel  'comme  elle  estoit  au  commancement  suivant  le 
sentiment  de  I'Antheur ',  and  '  comme  elle  est  maintenant ', 
he  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  00  that  he  watt  heard 
on  the  next  landing. 

A  remark  ah^iut  the  typo  of  the  book  led  him  to  talk 
about  early  priuting  in  general.  He  said  he  preferred 
AlduH  to  the  Elzevirs,  and  told  us  that  the  Latin  type 
habitually  i»od  by  the  former  was  cut  from  the  hand- 
writing of  l*etrarch.  Here  there  followed  a  digression  on 
Petrarch,  who  was,  he  eaid,  'an  acquired  taste.'  Tliis 
digreiuion  was  followed  by  another  on  Michelangelo's 
sonnets,  especially  that  on  the  death  o!  hl«  father,  and  we 
were  told  which  were  the  best  Itrdian  editions  in  which  to 
read  them.  Thence  he  went  oiv  t<i  speak  of  M8H..  especially 
illumitiatcd  uiieet.  The  Flemish  Books  of  Hours  in  the 
Bodleian  were  described,  and  we  were  told  that  it  was  easy 
to  distinguish  English  from  foreign  illuminations,  becanse 
the  funner  nearly  alwaj's  contain  {latcIieM  of  that  bright 
and  cheerful  green  that  one  wimchow  luwociatcs  with 
Chancer.  He  added  that  French  illuminators  preferred 
a  clear  light  blue  in  combination  with  a  kind  of  claret 
colour,  and  that  the  efTect  of  those  two  colours  in  con- 
junction was  very  happy.  I  think  he  had  a  great  liking 
fur  France  and  most  French  things.  He  then  went  on  to 
descrilx!  t<i  ns  how  lie  had  Iwc-n  able  to  determine  the  date 
of  a  valuable  MS.  by  identifying  the  coat-of-anu!*  in  an 
initialdctier- illumination,  which  every  one  cIbo  had  either 
overlooked  or  mistaken  for  a  mere  omamen^     At  this 
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juncture  he  suddenly  remembered  that  he  was  at  that 
moment  due  at  a  meeting  at  the  other  end  of  Oxford,  and 
so  the  coaching  came  ahniptly  to  an  end  The  next 
week,  however,  we  reverted  to  the  subject  of  printing, 
for  he  brouglkt  two  Elzevirs,  one  Aldus,  and  two  examples 
of  vcr>'  early  Englinh  and  French  printinu  for  ur  to 
study  at  our  leisure.  lie  seemed  particularly  pleased 
when  we  aduiired  the  doheate  tail-piece  in  the  Aldiun,  and 
I  do  not  think  he  ever  came  after  that  without  bringing 
some  beautiful  or  iiiteretjting  book  fur  us  to  look  aL 

In  fliieakin^  of  the  JansintH^  Mr.  Powell  alluded  very 
frequently  to  Pascal,  for  whom  he  seemed  to  have  a  great 
adniinitioii.  iiu  imrtieularly  agreed  with  Mr.  l*ater's 
description  of  the  PemN(es  as  'a  pattern  of  absolute  unen- 
cumbered expressiveness ' ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  an  c^isay 
in  which  I  lia<l  attempted  to  <lraw  a  parallel  between  I*aacal 
and  John  Henry  Newman  ho  wTote :  '  Newman  is  only 
a  gofKi  writer  by  fits — he  is  often  slipshod,  incorrect,  and 
childish  in  expression.  He  has  no  brain  :  Pascal  hail  lots.' 
On  i-etuming  mc  the  essay  he  t«ok  the  edge  off  this  severe 
thouf^h  just  coudemuatioit  by  speaking  of  the  personal  charm 
that  had  always  characterized  Newman,  addiiig  that  on  the 
occiwion  of  their  Itwt  meeting  he  had  lu'cn  greatly  struck 
by  the  Cai'dinal's  appearance,  wliich  rusembled  that  of 
'a  beautiful  and  ariiitocratic  old  lady'.  I  renmrkcd  that 
1  ha*l  lately  read  a  Life  of  Newman,  and  that  led  Mr. 
Fowell  to  BiKak  of  '  Lives  '  in  general  He  asked  whether 
I  had  read  North's  Life  of  some  t'ani bridge  scholar  who  had 
died  of  over-eating,  and  then  went  on  to  speak  of  Pepys's 
iDimilable  diary,  and  the  dull  life  letl  by  Mrs.  Pepys  ('poor 
wretch'). 

Although  my  coachinss  with  him  oiJy  lasted  for  one 
Term,  he  continued  to  help  me  a  great  deal  with  my  rending, 
and  also  with  the  ballad  I  was  trying  to  edit  He  used  to 
come  nishing  up  the  narrow  stairs  that  led  to  my  rooms, 
rit  heavily  down  on  the  fragile  chair  in  front  of  my  writing- 
table,  and  go  through  the  noted  of  the  jxiem  in  (jncntion. 
He  used  to  make  a  few  crirrections  in  his  beautiful  and 
often  illegible  writing,  and  to  luugh  at  the  spelling  laulta 
I  could  not  refrain  from  making.  He  would  then  prowl 
round  my  little  sitting-room  and  look  at  the  few  old  things 
I  had,  and  always  nianiitre  to  tell  mc  something  fresh  alxiut 
them.  1  once  showed  him  a  piece  of  carving  representing 
scenes  from  the  New  Testament    He  looked  at  it  for  about 
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half  a  niluute.  and  then  said  that  the  mount  was  modem 
and  of  very  indifferent  workmanship  ;  that  the  t«p  [mrt  of 
the  can-ing  was  seventeen th-tcntury  French  work,  by 
a  really  clever  artist ;  and  that  the  lower  tier  liad  nothine 
whatever  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  carving,  as  it  date*! 
from  the  early  sbcteenth  century,  and  waa  an  example  of 
Italian  work  of  the  very  best  kind.  Wlien  ho  finally  went, 
he  usually  took  some  part  of  the  preface  with  him  to  cor- 
rect at  leisure,  or  to  show  to  one  of  his  friends  '  who  knew 
more  aliout  the  matter '. 

Hut  beaidca  being  kind  and  helpful  in  this  way  he  im- 
parted a  great  interest  to  oue'a  life  by  aiding  and  abetting 
one  in  learning  new  things.  He  once  camo  to  tea  with  mc, 
and,  it  transpiring  that  I  was  very  fond  of  fiury  tales,  he 
immediately  began  to  tell  a  terrilile  Japanese  story  about 
a  demon  in  the  form  of  a  huge  wpider.  This  wn«  followal 
by  some  wonderful  Icelandic  legends,  full  of  splendid 
phrajset)  such  as  '  the  red  gold  gleamed  on  the  hand»  of  the 
Norsemen '.  (>n  being  asked  where  such  storieR  might  be 
read,  he  replied  that  many  of  them  were  not  published  in 
Knglish.  Then  he  midcd  :  '  You  ought  to  leani  a  new 
language  every  year,  and  Icelandic  would  be  a  good  one 
to  begin  with.'  (He  implied  that  it  might  be  leanit  'at 
any  odd  hour ',  as  Italian  was  to  be  learnt  by  Milton's  ideal 
0clioo)boy.)  Soon  after  he  presented  me  with  a  trant^lation 
of  some  Icelandic  poemtf,  and  a  volume  of  Morris'cs  trans- 
lation of  the  Heimskri/iijla.  In  giving  mo  these,  ho  said  : 
'  I  will  send  you  some  little  books  of  fairy  talcs  you  are 
sure  to  like  ;  they  are  very  exciting.'  (I  rejoiced. )  '  Tliey 
are,  of  course,  in  Icelandic,  so  yon  had  better  begin  to  learn 
it  at  once  in  order  to  rem!  them.'  The  bribe  arrived  the 
next  day ;  but  not  being  either  Milton  or  York  Powell 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  learning  the  language  '  at  any  odd 
hour '. 

The  tetters  now  resume :  about  painting,  Iceland,  his 
new  garden.  Mr.  Jack  it.  YeatH,  an  artist  like  Ids  fother 
Mr.  J.  R  Yeatfi,  was  now  bringing  out  a  monthly  liroad 
Sheet  of  printed  drawings  coloured  by  hand.  The  page,  or 
sheet,  wna  a  composition  of  these  pictures  and  of  the 
poems  by  various  hands,  original  or  translated,  wliich  form 
their  Bubjoct^  Powell  contributed  several  of  the  trans- 
lations ;  they  are  from  French,  Irish,  aud  Daiiislu 
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To  Jack  B.  Yeats.  SU^erton  Onmge,  Ap«il  B,  1908. 

Here  in  a  sliort  one,  a  ditty  of  ao  Icelandic  poet  of  the 
aixleeutb  century. 

The  Dark  Poet 

This  we  say  uf  Sigurd  blind  : 
He  made  songs  uf  every  kind ; 
He  saw  neither  sun  nor  wind  ; 
Yet  biB  (HHigs  are  sweet,  we  find. 

From  the  Icelandic-     F.  Y.  P. 

A  frock  and  belt^knife ;  a  brewer's  knitted  cap;  brcechea 
and  brog:ueB  of  skin. 

A  land,  treeless,  with  sea  and  sky  and  hill  and  rock 
everywhere,  and  {vatcheH  of  sweet  grass  nt  the  foot  of  the 
glens,  where  the  river  runs  into  the  sea  ;  many  birds. 

Tf  vnu  vinnt  houseK.  they  must  t)e  low-giihkil  houses 
roofed  with  turf,  built  hit«  the  hillside ;  turf  walln  round 
a  little  home  field  [sketeh] :  no  treen,  no  regetableti,  m>thing 
bnt  gmsH  nnd  wild  flowers  and  birrb.     Yours  faithftiUy. 

The  next  tetters  are  to  Mr.  Yeats  the  elder : 
To  J.  B.  Yeata.  StttY»rtoD  Grun^,  April  11. 1908. 

Kfany  thanks  for  your  letter  in  the  Ltader.  You  ought 
to  write  them  a  series  of  short  articles  on  various  artists — 
Watts,  Sai^nt^  Corot,  Nettleship,  Wilson,  and  others.  Tt 
would  have  a  really  good  educative  effect,  I  think,  and 
anyhow  it  would  put  the  tnith  before  people  who  would 
take  it  or  leave  it  iis  they  wished.  Yon  could  do  it  for 
your  pwjplc  better  than  any  one  ; — the  real  importance  of 
art,  even  to  a  democracy,  though  they  won't  see  it  and 
prefer  to  elect  gaabogH  and  live  like  pigs  botli  in  year 
country  and  mine  just  at  present 

You  who  believe  in  missionary'  efforts  would,  \  am  sure, 
feel  the  work  congenial.  I  have  often  wished  I  had  written 
down  things  you  said  on  art,  when  I  gut  home  after  talka 
with  you. 

It  is  a  pity  not  to  hare  your  philosophy  of  art  stated  by 
yourself:  so  there's  a  dear  man,  sit  dowu  and  do  it  in 
migmcntA,  and  put  it  in  the  Leader,  which  Ja  evidently 
a  live  paper,  though  whether  most  live  for  good  or  evil 
I  can't  say.  (The  liigotry  is  beastly,  and  points  odiously  to 
boycotting  of  I^rotestants,  it  seems  to  mo.) 
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But,  being  alive,  it  is  capable  of  development  and 
making  use  of  ami  training  to  liigber  things.  1  am  yours 
very  faithfully. 

It  is  cold,"NW.  and  NR.  but  not  nnhealthy  weather; 
the  flowers  are  coming  up  and  gonte  gpleiidid ;  ti'tics 
colouring  frcHh  every  day. 


To  J.  B.  YecOs. 


BtaverioD  Orange,  April  14, 1903. 


Hfy  love  to  0'I>eary :  ho  is  a  man  I  respect  and  have 
also  an  affection  for  (I  don't  often  really  love  people 
I  re«pect>.  I  like  to  »ee  and  hear  him.  Wat^n't  that 
Btrati||i;c,  that  evening  you  and  I  nat  on  with  him,  and  the 
landlord-man  was  no  struck  with  him,  and  wanted  to  know 
who  lie  wuK,  and  vrtL^  plca^etl  to  have  ^een  him  ?  I  went  to 
Bedford  Park  the  other  day  for  the  ftr«t  time  since  I  left : 
I  hadn't  the  heart  to  go  before.  .  .  .  Did  you  ever  meet 
Inland  (Huim  Hroitmaiin),  lately  dead,  a  hatidHome,  amiw- 
ing,  real  live  pennon  ?  1  met  him  when  I  was  a  boy  onoc,  and 
now]  have  tuwritti  about  him  and  bin  writiugH.  .  .  .  Father 
Duieen  I  know  and  like.  Ho  has  a  power  of  work  in  him 
quite  remarkable,  and  he  is  tnithnil  and  full  of  sense. 
1  am  nuTG,  a  Hincere  maiL 

Why  should  ynu  think  you  Iwre  me  ?  ('hnractcr-aketehcs 
I  adore.  I  am  alwaj*9  trying  to  make  them  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  and  watching  whether  my  guesses  are  right, 
and  nearlv  always  I  think  better  of  people  the  more  I  know 
them,  an^  am  able  to  avoid  what  I  don  t  like  in  them,  and 
to  find  their  unexjrected  (wola  of  khidness  waterlocla  in 
what  1  thought  was  a  dry  river-bed.  .  .  . 

Sargent  is  all  right,  but  "has  no  »oul  to  speak  of,  but  such 
an  angelic  brush  ;  sometimes,  like  llaldini,  a  devilish  brush. 
Watts  is  'too  dam  littery'  for  me  verr  often.  I  can't 
tumble  to  all  those  *  Love  and  Death '  things ;  they  seem 
to  me  childish  and  shadowy  and  really  empty.  Watts's 
sculpture  is  superb,  and  his  [lortniita  often  quite  miracu- 
lous viewit  of  tlie  landscaiw  of  character. 

The 'snake's-head' flowers  are  l)enutiful.  .  .  .  My  Grange 
haa  two  noble  trees,  a  fir  and  a  big  hardwood  tree,  and 
I  put  in  heaps  of  crocuses,  yellow,  blue,  aitd  white,  and 
they  come  np  fine,  and  1  Irnve  a  growing  hedge  and  heape 
of  creepers,  and  a  bit  of  green  at  the  back  where  one  can 
ait  and  play.     Come  and  soo  it.     1  am  yours  (aithfully. 
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Tlie  allnsions  in  the  fulluwing  are  to  Dr.  Meyer's  edition 
of  Cfiin  Adamnain,  the  Old  Iriiih  treatise  on  tbe  l^aw  of 
Adaninaii : 


To  Knno  Meyer, 


SUTerton  Grange.  April  16,  1903. 


They  ma^ie  good  poetry,  the  late  Muiwter  men,  and 
remntnul  aavagcs  longer  than  the  Xorthemera. 

I  8iij)iwBe  you  will  have  a  lot  to  gay  in  your  Introduction 
re  AdamiiHTi  and  tho  dat*>.  Ac,  of  the  Sj'nod. 

Tlie  picture  of  the  IriAhwomnn,  babe  and  pole  and  knife 
and  bag,  \»  excellent.  Tlic  women  fight  still  in  the  factions. 
but  nmially  bring  up  stones  in  their  aprona  for  the  men  : 
but  I  had  a  friend  who  was  knocked  out  by  an  Irishwoman 
in  the  Binningham  riot*<  with  a  ginger-l>eer  twttle  in  the 
toe-end  of  a  sUx'king  (a  stocking  nhc  must  have  stolen  by 
the  way,  vm  she  didn't  wear  thcni) ;  a-s  he  said,  you  conltln't 
guard  it :  it  flicked  over  your  arm  and  was  extremely 
awkward  to  deal  nith. 


To  Mrs.  Marriott  Walmiu 


April  24, 1903. 


The  garden  will  be  aniuHiiig  you  now,  1  expect,  in  spite 
of  these  killing  frosts.  Honesty,  giUiflowers,  crocuses, 
and  ribes  are  flourishing  in  mine,  but  everything  el»e  is 
blackened  at  the  bud-end  and  on  the  young  fihuots.  1  hope 
for  better  windrf  and  less  snow  in  May.  .  ,  . 

Tfie  Better  Sort '  \&  deiiglitfuL 

Wee  Mtic^re£{/or  is  good 

1  went  to  Alanchc«ter  and  saw  a  noble  collection  of  watep- 
coluurs  there  in  a  splendid  light  (it  was  actually  sunny  tJiere). 
Such  a  grand  show  in  the  Whitworth  Park  museum.  I  bail 
missed  it  about  ten  times,  and  now  I  had  a  chance,  and  it 
was  worth  waiting  for. 

The  house  is  still  satisfactory,  I  am  liappy  to  say,  and 
when  our  new  kitchen  range  ia  m  to-night,  and  new  boiler, 
wu  shall  bake  and  cook  like  mad  with  much  ease  and 
comfort,  I  hope. 

To  J.  B.  Yeati.  StATerton  Grange,  June  30. 1908. 

Bother  A.  Smith  I  I  have  lectured  years  on  him  and 
know  him  by  heart  almosi  I  know  all  alxint  the  {lutatocs 
and  buttermilk  and  the  porters  and  guy  ladies.  Our 
Cornish  miners  used  to  live  on  herrings  and  milk,  and 

'  Ur.  Henry  Judm's  roEome. 
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they  were  Hirong,  handsome  and  toag-livcd.  Meat  Is  not 
nu^dful  for  Btalwartncss,  though  there  are  stolwart  nices 
that  live  on  meat     Ficfh  diet  alone  leadd  tu  leprosy. 

1  like  your  t^ulieitor  and  hia  memoriee  of  Isaac  Butt— 
a  re-ally  fine  hinnan  pcreoiiality. 

1   uiUHt  tell  you  a  Htory.     I  like  it  awfully.    A  Scot 

named  was    left   an    estate   and  became  a  laird, 

asked  hie  friends  down  to  rejoice  with  hiro.  One  day 
tliey  were  examining  a  txae  of  stuffed  birds  (relics  <xf 
Nimrodism  of  last  owners).     *  What's  that  bird  in  the 

middle,  V     'I  rather  think  it's  a  woodcock,  but  I 

don't  really  know.'  iiffstumder,  another  Scot  :  '  It's  not 
nia  ideea  of  a  woodcolik  \ '  Third  party  <a  man  I  know, 
after  a  long  silence,  quietly,  but  positively):  'Et's  Gawd 
Awmighty's  ideea  of  a  woodcohk  t '  lliat  story  has  given 
tne  intense  pleasure.     I  ho[>o  you  will  like  it 

Jack  is  going  on  broad-shc<'ting  fine. 

1  don't  like  the  Leader,  though  it  is  undeniably  alive. 
It  is  hideously  bigoted.  1  dont  mind  being  like  an  old- 
fashioued  Irish  priest  at  oil.  I  am  tolerant  iu  morals, 
uid  1  have  a  cluldlike  ferocity— and  I  hate  and  loathe 
'  makebelieve '  that  isn't  my  nmkebolicve.  You  will  have 
your  work  cut  out  ((iod  pity  you)  if  you  write  fully 
aliont  English  and  Irish  mendacity.  1  am  sure  I  shall 
agree  with  at  least  the  '^weighty  three-quarters'  (as 
Edge'  used  to  say)  of  your  article: 

...  I  went  down  to  my  old  scliool,  now  kept  by  the  son 
of  my  old  schoolmaster  (such  a  good  fellow).  I  lis  sister, 
who  used  to  teach  me  as  a  Iwy,  told  me  (what  I  liad  for- 
gotten) that  I  once  fought  u  boy  named  Martin  on  the 
question  whether  black  was  a  colour  or  not,  and  that  we 
were  described  by  the  old  housekeeiier  as  *  worse  than  Cain 
and  Abel '.  Ami  now  I  hate  arguing  t  I  can't  remember 
whether  I  thought  black  a  colour  or  not,  or  '  on  which  side 
of  the  goose  it  vras  I  was  so  awful  sound',  iu  Breitniann's 
noble  phrase. 

...  I  have  not  rea<l  much  save  C'Umdine  sen  m,  by 
'iritfy',  which  is  really  delightful  (not  proiwr,  so  dont 
leave  it  alwut).  You  will  like  it  Claudine  is  such  a  nice 
person,  so  dull  and  so  sane,  and  so  cheery  and  attractive. 
I  got  a  nice  little  Ixxik  by  Hiroshige  the  other  day  with 
pictures  of  the  landscape  (quite  enchanting  1)  and  I  picked 


Gardeoer  in  OobUn,  and  hero  of  many  luiccdotcs. 
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up  a  f!re»t  water-colour  that  ({uitti  raviHlics  my  soul — a  hi^ 
scene  full  of  air  and  iriiid  and  alopea  and  trees  in  the  K. 
Midlands. — .lack  will  be  a  great  colourist  some  day.  He 
has  such  feeling.  Ue  is  a  wonderful  chap  and  so  nice  to 
do  with. 

To  Miig  Ella  PoiUxnl.  SUvcrton  Grange,  Jnlj  7.  1903. 

I  ani  clearing  up  odds  and  ends  of  Mork  in  the  fine 
weather.  1  can  sit  and  work  all  day,  and  then  lio  about 
and  weed  my  lawn  where  the  weeds  (like  the  UTiivcrse  of 
G(xl  in  l)e  Quincey's  piece)  hare  no  end  to  theiu.  1  betxtnie 
bucolic  daily.  I  pick  otf  al!  the  bad  roses.  1  destroy  bind- 
weed. I  atn  an  enemy  to  shepherd's  purse,  and  a  deadly 
exterminator  of  plantains.  1  tie  up  drooping  plants.  I  lop 
ofl*  suckers,  I  tend  the  tendrils  of  the  creepers,  and  I  sleep 
peacefully  in  a  mg  between  those  labours.  If  it  were  not 
for  a  Httle  heart  weakness  1  should  be  a  |>erson  to  be  envied, 
contented  wi'  little  and  canty  wi'  inair.  I  even  be|Ci;an 
[miiiiting  the  other  day.  But  I  hare  duties:  [fapera  in 
nuisHCTi  to  be  sort^tl,  a  room  to  be  done  uji.  and  books  to 
be  shifted,  which  I  neglect.  Abo  I  want  to  do  some  Ijooks, 
which  I  do  not,  but  laze. 


To  W.  P.  Kcr. 


StAvgrton  Gnuge,  July  27, 1903. 


...  I  hayo  seen  Knnle  (by  Sevcnoaks>  since  I  saw  yoiL 
It  is  magnificent,  priiuMily,  liest  noble  hoiwo  1  have  yet  seen 
in  England.  A  deer-park,  a  flock  of  hundreds  of  white 
does,  a  noble  stone  house,  and  treasures  of  pictures,  furni- 
ture, tajvestry,  broidery,  china  inside. 

Finer  than  IVni^luin^t,  like  a  palace  abroad,  but  aet  in 
the  most  licautiful  Kngllsh  scenery.  Do  go  and  soo  it,  If 
you  have  not     I  dreamed  of  it     It  was  so  enchnntinij. 

.  .  .  T  uin  pegging  away  at  timc«  at  A  c/t^7/e4i  mi7/f^/(7//ui»i, 
which  plant  is  a  Hbcl  on  the  name  of  Yarrow  in  spit«  of  its 
virtnes,  for  it  infests  my  lawn  'tarrible,  so  it  da  It  fere 
to  choak  the  tender  grass,  bam  it  I '  1  ain  youre  very 
feithfnily. 


Stavortoa  Onuige,  Ao^tist  2,  1903. 
The  pier,  '  Pinkie,'  the  boats,  the 


To  Miaa  EUa  PoUard. 

I  liked  Gorlestfln.  .  . 
garden,  the  white  jumping-singeni,  the  river,  the  aailor- 
men  [skeMi  of  mihr-meii],  the  ftinnliar  'site'  of  Gorleston, 
all  are  stanipcwl  or  scaled  in  red  wax  on  my  white  vellum 
memory.  'By  these  presents.'    1  am  youre  faithfully. 
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The  DevU  on  the  Ring. 

ITe's  a  BtarJvMird  light  in  hU  larljoard  eye, 

And  his  starboard  ejo  is  red. 
He  'a  a  regular  wrutie  one  out  and  out. 

And  there 's  nothing  else  to  be  said. 

His  eilrcry  face  aiid  \m  tall  jt^uatV  mns 

And  hU  most  alamiiug  giin, 
They  give  yuu  the  tip  to  look  out  fur  squalls 

If  yuii  sail  iu  the  tihip  he  'a  ui. 

But  the  gxKid  man  thinks,  when  he  scch  him  umile, 

'  Ho  18  making  sure  of  mo, 
And  I  'd  better  beware,  or  he  'U  enatch  my  hair, 

And  [ourk  me  duvni  D D.' 


To  Jack  B.  Ye<U8. 


StATdrtoD  Qnujfce,  Atig.  8,  1903. 


bcflt  thing  Henry  Kinsley,  Charles' 
I  don't  know  whether  it  is  imistmUiblo, 


I  have  beon  away — juat  got  the  *  Mayo '  and  *  Tlieodore ' ' 
— ^both  excellent  I  think.  C.  is  very  anxious  for  the  pixcy- 
led  luuidLMi  in  the  dinisifH  with  the  mun  in  greeit 

ITie  C/o«maciww- thing  of  Hollcstons ^  is  very  good  ;  the 
land  of  roHes,  where  all  the  great  tightere  and  lovely  ladies 
lay  under  the  green  turf  sleeping  tlieir  last  aleep.  1  hope 
your  show  is  a  success  every  way  in  Dublin. 

I  have  lieen  to  (Jorleaton,  Sufi". ;  such  fine  fishing-boats 
and  grey  sandfnl  aca  and  opally  sky  ! 

f  have  also  tieeu  Kiiolc,  but  I  told  yoa  of  that  We  go 
to  Franco  nest  week.     How  is  your  father ! 

I   send  you  the 
brother,  ever  did. 
but  here  it  is  ;  it  used  to  make  roe  crj'  when  I  was  a  boy, 
and  it  makes  me  feel  uncommon  creepy  even  now. 

'  Magilalene  at  Michael's  gate  tirled  at  Uie  pin  : 
On  Joseph's  thorn  sang  the  blackbird  "  ]<et  her  iu !  Let 
her  m  !  "'  .  .  .  [Poem  quoted  in  ,fiUL\ 

I  always  liked  Mary  Ma^;dalenc  in  the  N.  Testament 
Tf  you  find  room  for  the  little  piece — it  comes  from  H. 
Kingslcyj*  Boy  in  Grai/ — I  shall  be  glad  ;  but  v"ii  '^iH 
know  \yvai  whether  it  can  be  pictured  or  not  fur  tlic  B  S. 
[Broad  Sfieet]. 

I  think  it  would  make  a  fine  picture  by  itself.  I  am 
yours  very  faitlifully. 

^  Poems  la  TAe  Brotul  SAoe/. 

■  Mr.  T.  W.  Rtillwitnn's  poem  The  Dead  of  CionmacTwig,  from  the 
Irish  or  Enoch  (yGlUan :  '  In  k.  qnict  water'd  load,  a  land  of  niaae,*  &c. 
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Powell,  now  in  hin  fifty-fourth  year,  ha<l  ne^er  ailcfl  long 
or  seriously  since  early  youth,  hut  in  the  ci>uree  of  Afay  he 
had  warning  of  heart  trouble,  which  brought  at  first  diEtquiet  ^j 
and  gradually  phytiical  disability.  But  he  did  not  rest  ^M 
until  comiielltHl,  and  showed  no  sign  to  the  last  uf  fearing 
for  his  life.  Ho  went  on  hi;;  viBitn  to  Knolo,  to  Gorlcslon, 
and  Hpe<l  through  all  the  Ixindon  galleries ;  his  pen  waa 
nerer  buiiicr  than  in  his  last  y&ar.  In  the  first  half  of 
1{^0:),  be  wrote  weighty  reviews,  some  on  folklore,  some  on 
the  Cambriilge  Mmlt-rn  UUtwff ;  and  also  the  few  jfages 
on  Mr.  Swinburne,  which  take  tut  haek  to  his  own  youth 
and  itH  admirations,  slfUd  now  by  experience  but  fresh  and 
keen.  In  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  when  he  was 
visibly  almoet  iuralided,  he  wrote  more  and,  as  I  think, 
Ixitter  than  ever.  .Many  uf  the  article«  :ind  ]»i88age8  it  has 
seemed  rigtit  to  save.  The  discTiniiuating  (laper  on  Mr. 
Kipling ;  the  poetic  prcfBcc  on  the  drawings  of  ^^is3  Rimela 
Smith  ;  the  General  Surtfy  of  Modern  Hutory,  his  chief 
luanifcato  on  the  eul^ect ;  and  the  remarks  on  Mr.  I^ecky, 
all  come  from  these  few  weeks.  Almost  tlie  aame  pace  was 
niuiiitaincd  when  ho  was  kept  to  bis  lied  Eidtireed  bcHlUy 
inaction  strengthened  his  mental  energy  and  the  hold  of 
his  spirit  upon  life.  lie  seemed  to  set  a  triple  value  on 
every  little  thing  that  could  give  plea<»ure  or  promise  of 
pleasure  to  others  or  to  hiuiselE  His  creed  of  noble  and 
uuKctfisli  epIcureaiuBii)  was  now  put  to  tlio  test,  wheu  some 
of  the  outward  sources  of  enjoyment  were  cut  away  ;  and 
it  proved  itself  to  be  no  fiiir-wcathcr  book-dt>ct  riue,  but  tb& 
expi'essiuu  of  his  nature.  It  would  not  be  in  his  own  spirit 
to  say  much  of  his  sutTeriugs.  His  letters  and  our  memories 
prove  that  illiiesH,  while  it  brought  no  unmanly  weakening 
of  his  antipathies  or  condcnniations — surely  a  danger  of 
which  we  may  all  cry  IH  avertant/ — and  still  leas  any 
dislodgenient  from  his  stronghold  as  a  'decent  heathen 
Aryan'  (no  such  thing  could  be  imagine<l  of  Powell),  atill 
set  a  keener  edge  ou  his  aftectious,  if  that  were  pusaible, 
and  intensified  his  absorption  in  the  cares  and  hopes  of  i 
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others.    Nor  did  he  ceaao  lo  be  conitiderablf  amascd 
with  life. 
In  August  he  vaited  somewhat  tat«  for  his  seaside 

holiday : 

To  Oliver  Elton.  Starerion  GranRe,  Aug.  2, 1903. 

The  8€a — thoro  is  nothing  like  it  for  ffirin^  one  peace 
and  calm  and  air  and  li(;rht  and  natural  life.  I  always  feci 
better  by  and  uu  it,  tbuugli  it  isn't  always  couifurtable,  of 
course. 

I  Imven't  read  much  real  good ;  the  usual  professional 
books  and  papers,  that  keep  pupping  out  like  Itardy  [teruu- 
nialH,  always  fresh,  always  (nearly),  one  finds,  the  same ; 
but  one  must  read  them. 

I  have  Iweu  working  up  odds  and  ends  of  tilings.  I  want 
to  get  away  and  get  seriously  to  work,  painting  an<l  writing 
and  finLiihingthe  Originftt  I(tla»di[c]ae. 

Later  in  the  month  he  went  to  see  the  performance  of 
Marlowe's  Edtaard  the  Second  by  the  Elizabethan  Stage 
Society  t«  a  congress  of  Kxtcnsion  students,  summering  in 
Oxford  for  instruction  and  eulertainuK-iit  He  v-aa  some- 
what disabled  ;  but  was  amused  ut  the  pleasant  incongruity 
between  the  culture-seeking  earnest  audience  and  the 
philosophy  of  Oavestuu  and  of  Isabel  set  forth  in  that 
serenely  reckless  Rennissance  dnuna.  The  character  of 
the  Queen,  who  changes  her  affections  from  t2<lttnird  to 
Mortimer  as  she  might  change  a  cloak,  is  not  one  very 
easy  to  act  poetically.  The  performer  skilfully  lowered  the 
pitch,  and  spoke  the  line 

O,  how  a  kiss  revives  poor  Isabel ! 
as  mere  lift-langniige,  in  a  t«ne  of  gentle  roguery.  This 
solution  delighted  Powell  greatly,  and  he  had  to  smotlier 
his  niirtli.  A  bewildered  intellectual  seeker  leaned  over  to 
him  and  asked  '  what  he  thought  was  the  iiuet's  coHc^ption 
of  that  character  ? '  Powell  answered,  '  I  will  tell  you  when 
we  get  outside,'  but  adde<l  lower,  *A  little  French .' 

All  these  days  he  succeeded  in  enjoying  many  things, 
although  forbidden  his  tobacco.  But  it  was  clear  thai  the 
calls  of  Oxford  society  even  in  vacation  were  bad  for  him ; 
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youug  men  coming  for  adnce,  btniness  of  all  sorts,  notablM 
fri)in  nbroad  with  intrtKluctionH,  ex|iectiiitf  him  to  do  the 
hunuuTB  of  Oxford — one,  even,  from  the  t^ast,  whom 
PowcllV  Arah  courtcay  farced  him  to  accompany'  up  maiiv 
stairs :  from  all  this  lie  askf^l  for  flight.  Altoiit  the  middle 
of  the  moiitii  he  reached  Amblctciue  for  his  last  risit.  Ue 
was  laid  up  during  {Art  of  the  stay,  but  kept  his  eyes  open : 

To  Oliver  Elton,  Ambletoiuw,  Aug.  19, 1903. 

The  place  ia  charming,  wet  or  dry,  the  company  rery 
good,  tlie  reel  pleasant :  if  only  1  can  get  to  bat^k  like 
a  lizard  in  the  sun,  I  nhall  get  better,  I  think,  though  it 
will  take  time,  no  doubt 

Tlie  colour  here  is  exquisite ;  delicate  purples,  greens, 
and  fawiitt,  with  pink  and  blue  and  yellow  here  and  there. 
A  mighty  rtkv,  and  a  fine  8en,  and  the  blcicscd  dunea,  mnd- 
hills  of  encliunting  form  and  colour.  One  gets  the  nostalgia 
of  it  I  have  been  longing  for  them  for  monthti,  and  1 
could  not  satirifv  my  cioul  without  theiu.  The  eveniogB 
are  wnndcrful  wfien  fine;  sfcnted.  »oft,  with  noises  of  the 
Bca,  and  breathe  of  salt  and  eartli  and  herbs  and  wood- 
gmoke  and  cows.    I  can't  walk  yet  much. 

He  came  back  l^etter  for  the  moment,  and  wrote  much  ; 
the  force  of  hiu  letters  ia  uot  dimiui»hed,  thuu^  there 
were  intervals  of  reat : 

I  mayn't  do  anything,  sn  I  just  fool  about^  looking  at  my 
JapaneHe  printu  and  tmiiHlating  odd  bits  of  verue. 

To  Miss  EOa  PoUartl  SI»vcrton  Cnago,  Bept,  2i.  1903. 

I  have  done  no  painting,  but  I  shall  try  and  kiKick  up 
a  picture  from  a  sketch  I  took  of  the  wmcfe  at  Amblcteuiie 
on  the  cyrlone  night.  Such  banging  of  shutters,  howling 
of  wind,  cranhing  of  tilcft  and  cliimney-iMitw,  rain  in  tnheetA, 
Hpindrift  flying  far  inland  and  burning  the  roecs  and  young 
twigs  all  black. 

You  hud  it  too,  I  expect  Tlie  Broad  Walk  has  suffered : 
the  wind  spun  in  whirls,  and  it  has  broken  big  trees  as  one 
could  Hiiap  a  carrot  Tlie  Grange  has  been  lucky.  My 
roKi-H  are  etmiing  out  again,  aud  my  apples  are  fit  for 
cooking.  .  .  . 
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If  you  [find]  miiny  good  silver  rings,  think  of  mc  and  let 
me  luiow  their  worth. 

I  am  yours  very  faiUifiilly, 

F.  YoKK  Powell, 

othcrwiHe  known  fm  '  Jullyniaii '  and  '  Ignonuiius '  aiid  '  The 
Keeper  of  the  Orecn-eyed  Demon '. 


To  J.  B.  y'eats. 


Rtaverlon  OtADge,  Sept.  26, 1903. 


I  ought  to  have  written  you  before,  but  I  have  been  ill 
aiid  away.  I  am  bettering  now.  I  have  just  got  The 
Seven  Wootls*.  There  in  fine  wurk  in  it,  and  it  h  moHt 
beautifiilly  got  up,  quito  dcliglitful  and  a  credit  to  the 
preas  your  daughters  have  started.  "When  are  you  going 
tu  write  Humethiiig^yuur»elf  ^ 

Letters  on  Art 

The  Etweutial  Evil  of  Kngland. 

The  Conuuercial  Cun*e,  or  the  Cureo  of  Coniuierceu 
But  I'd  rather  have  a  scries  of  tales,  such  as  some  of  those 
you  have  shown  ine  from  time  to  time.  I  want  these 
unfinished  stories  finished  and  i>rinted,  and  1  want  wmie 
of  your  Convtr»ation»  icith  Torie-n  on  Af%  Ethics,  LiterO' 
ture  (anvtliiiig  but  politics).  You  can  take  Die  a»  your 
wicke*!  *ror}'.  'The  Pnifessor  under  the  Diniug-Table' 
instead  of  *  At  the  Breakfast-Table ' ;  or  '  behind  the 
screen '. 

1  am  honing  to  be  all  right  at  Xmas  if  all  goes  well.  It 
is  beastly  oeing  ill.  One  feels  like  a  i»ast  aiid  wants  to 
creep  out  of  the  way  and  die  in  a  hole  in  a  hedge  some- 
where out  of  sight  Do  you  know  that  feelitig?  I  have 
always  had  that  feeling,  but  I  have  not  often  been  ill,  so 
I  have  not  been  fuinid  m  a  hedge  yet 

Powell  now  said  )iis  last  word  on  the  science  of  history, 
reinforcing  with  sharper  edge  and  wider  knowledge  the 
principles  he  Lad  set  forth  when  ho  became  professor.  A 
General  Survey  of  Modern  History  he  called  it :  it  is  on© 
of  the  most  shapely  and  decisive  of  his  shorter  writings, 
and  1  have  set  it  first  in  our  volume  of  his  rescued  pa^jers. 
It  is  a  lecture  in  form  :  but  he  was  too  ill  to  travel,  and  it 

'  Volnmo  of  verao  bj  Mr.  'WillUmi  B.  Yoata,  son  of  Powell's  cone- 
tpoTident. 
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was  road  for  hini.  The  audience  that  heard  it  (October  3), 
one  of  the  keeneet  in  Eii^fland,  was  familiar  with  his 
pretwncc  in  the  New  Igliii^t^^it  Ilnll,  Anmnt«.  Maiichceter. 
In  two  previous  autumns  Powell  had  spoken  to  the 
Ancoftts  Tlrotherhood,  undor  the  presideiiry  of  ite  fEi'idinj; 
genius,  Mr.  Charles  Rowley ;  on  King  Alfred  in  1897.  on 
Nelson  in  189&  Thette  Sunday  afternoon  discuufMeH,  with 
their  nccomimnying  mnsic,  have  Ik^ch  for  a  (junrtcr  of 
a  century  a  pictureBque  and  happy  element  in  the  life  of 
tlie  black  city.  The  hall  holds  more  than  five  or  six 
hundred  workinR  men  and  other  citizens,  who  come  week 
after  week,  respond  with  entbu8ia8m  to  what  they  like,  uid 
slip  out  if  they  are  l>orud.  Powell,  when  he  addressed 
them,  had  taken  his  fidi  allotted  time,  and  was  attentively 
and  eagerly  heariL  It  was  not  easy  to  believe,  what  we 
were  told  by  some,  that  popular  lecturing  was  out  of  his 
power.  Ho  talked  rather  than  'spoke':  talked  without 
hitch  or  brt;ak.  and  without  much  modulation,  though  in 
a  fiill  voice ;  with  a  cadence,  unnoticed  in  conversation, 
that  was  not  entirely  KngliHh,  although  I  do  not  know  its 
Hoorcc.  He  always  told  a  clear  plain  storj*,  rising  to 
eloquence  of  phrase,  though  not  to  rhetorical  points  or 
conventioual  pauee-cffccti!.  and  was  heard  with  sustained 
attention.  He  neither  'lecturetl  down',  nor  did  he  maku 
familiar  Jokes,  uor  did  ho  declaiiu. 

To  Oiit^er  Elton,  Btavcrton  anmp%  Oct.  16, 1008. 

Afy  lecture  was  not  so  bad  as  I  thought  and  feared  it 
would  be.  —  did  not  read  it  after  all.  I  spoke  some 
home  truths. 

Have  yoTi  read  Shaw's  last  book — Bernard  Shaw's?  If 
not,  do.  There  in  the  root  of  the  matter  in  it  to  me.  But 
huw  silly  he  is  tosneeratSeienct — Science,  which  hiw  given 
ua  cver}'thing  that  raise^^  us  from  the  apeu  (nut  that  we  are 
very  fer  from  that  horrible  beast  after  all).  Wliydo  people 
snigger?  .  .  .  But  oh,  he  has  a  clear  eye  for  lutit  of  things. 
You  will  hftt<'  him,  T  am  afraid :  but  he  makes  for  righteouft- 
De^,  and  he  is  mudi  mure  in  earnest  than  he  seems. 

1  am  mending  still  and  feeling  butter  now. 
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Through  these  months  he  wrote  hopenUly,  watching — 
though  happi]y  he  did  not  know  it  was  for  the  last  time 
— the  autumn  descending  upon  Oxford  and  his  garden : 
'  I  aiu  going  to  get  a  simdial ;  I  feel  I  Hhan't  be  liappy 
without  it.'  Ho  was  eager  to  get  to  London  *to  see  Fhil 
May's  things  and  my  old  paU',  bat  weakness  disallowed 
this  hope. 

To  Mrs.  Marriott  Watnon.    Rtuverton  Gmngo,  Oct.  23, 1903. 

It  ig  splendid  to  be  able  to  make  such  verse.  Docen't  it 
atone  for  a  lot  of  life's  little  ironies  and  big  sarcatiiiifi  when 
you  feel  yon  have  done  work  like  this  ?  Von  are  quite  snro 
to  live  in  heap»4  of  pcople'3  hearts  and  on  nmny  liiw. 

Poor  Egil ',  when  he  lo»t  hi»  bous,  do  you  remember  i  he 
saidf 

I  waa  friendly  with  \N'oden 

Till  he  broke  his  frienri.ship  with  me, 

So  I  do  not  worship  him  auy  more. 

Yet  he  gave  mo  recompense  for  the  wrongs  he  ilid  me  : 

If  I  care  to  count  up  his  benefit*  to  me, 

He  gave  me  the  blameless  art, — the  poet's  song. 

I  think  art  after  all  i(4  the  great  compensation.  .  .  .  I  think 
I  shall  like  the  sad  songs  best,  becHuse  I  am  still  young  at 
the  heart,  only  I  see  more  clearly  than  I  did  M'lien  1  was 
young  in  the  skin.  But  when  I  have  rend  them  all  I  shall 
be  able  to  tell  you  more  of  my  thoughts  about  them  when 
we  meet  But  I  like<l  so  much  the  bit«  I  read  this  morulug 
that  I  feel  I  must  just  scrawl  off  this  at  once. 

Iq  November  be  managed  to  see  the  Elxhibition  of 
Portrait-Painters :  nor  could  illoeas  touch  hia  delight  in 
vision. 

To  Charles  Bonnier.  Btaverton  Onnge,  Nor  20, 1903. 

Je  tmis  all^  aux  Portrait  Painters,  et  \h  vraimcnt  j'a!  en 
une  rive  Amotion ;  uon-seulcmcnt  le  Marine  lirmard, 
uii  Jfesnard  qui  est  fort,  fort  bien,  mais  un  Orchurdsvn 
supreme,  le  plus  beau  |)ortrait  modcnie  d'Angtctcrre  depuls 
Ic  Carlyle  de  Whistler :  une  vieille  en  noir  assise  seule  dans 
uu  saloiL     Mais  e'cat  d'une  finesse,  [d'Juiiu  ampleur,  [d'Juue 

1  On  Egil  800  the  tnuiBlation  of  Sonatorrtk,  vol  ii.  pp.  239^0. 
X.  r   1  C  C 
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8implicit<$  BaTante,  c'«*  nn  v^table  chef-d'oeuTrc  Je 
m'airetai  en  Ic  voyant,  arec  ^tonncnient  d'abord.  Jc  n'avals 
DM  Yidie  dc  le  trotiver  \k,  une  si  triomplmntti  cluktc,  ct  puis 
j'^tals  U,  cloud  en  face  de  cette  creation  nm)i;uifi<iuc  ct  belle. 
Faut  Ic  voir.  11  y  a  d'autn*  de  lui  bjt;n,  tK^-hien,  niais 
pBEt  dn  tout  ai  bien.  J'^taia  heureiix  en  le  regardant  et  on 
peu  ioucli^    On  Be  souTient  de  cee  instantB,  o'est-ce  pas  f 

In  December  he  was  weary  ;  though  most  of  his  pro- 
fesHional  teaching  had  been  relaxed  by  permisidou,  he  bad 
worked  at  homa  The  death  of  Mr.  Hinca,  at  Chriatmiw 
time,  deprived  hun  of  one  of  the  Oxford  friends  whom  he 
mo«t  regarded. 

Dec.  26, 1903, 
Pftor  Hinea,  my  chimney-ewoep  Wend,  is  dead,  middenly 
and  without  pain.  I  am  sorry :  I  liked  him  ;  but  he  died 
as  he  would  have  wislied.  ...  I  am  tired  after  U:rm,  and 
T  want  juttt  a  torpid  time  for  a  day  or  two,  and  tlicn  I  Hhall 
have  to  go  to  Folkestone  to  »ec  my  mother,  who  is  living 
there.     I  want  to  look  at  the  se& 


To  Mrs.  Hine9. 


StarertoD  Orange,  Dec.  26, 1903. 


I  am  very  grieved  at  tiie  sad  news  BHisabetb  brou^t 
tiack  thiH  evening. 

I  respected  your  husband  very  much,  and  liked  him  erer 
since  I  first  saw  him  many  years  ago,  and  I  think  he  waa 
a  man  that  did  all  the  good  he  could  to  his  fellows,  and 
I  know  bo  helped  many  people  in  many  ways.  It  was 
always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  sec  him,  and  I  wiuh  1  had  been 
able  to  see  more  of  him  lately,  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
get  about  much  lately,  as  you  know. 

There  are  many  besides  myself  that  are  sorry  to  lose 
their  old  and  tried  friend,  1  am  sure.  I  think  many  of 
them  will  be  wishing  to  do  what  they  am  for  you. 

I  know  what  it  is  to  have  grief,  and  1  sympatliize  with 
you  in  your  sad  trouble,  because  I  understand  what  it 
must  mean. 

I  am  glad  that  the  end  came  painlessly  atid  suddenly,  as 
I  think  he  would  have  wished  himself,  though  it  comes  of 
course  as  a  shiK:k  to  those  that  loved  hitii. 

1  have  askcfl  ElizaU'th  to  let  nie  know  if  I  can  be  of  any 
use  to  you.  You  will  let  mo  know,  1  hope,  if  I  can.  lAter 
on  we  must  talk  over  the  futnr& 
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I  think  thifl  tfl-lk  lofll  BOt  only  to  his  friendfl  and  kinsfolk, 
but  tu  Oxford  I  have  lost  a  roaJ  friend,  I  fceL  Believe 
me  yours  fnithfally. 

To  show  how  well  Powell  wrote  in  his  last  montlis,  and 
how  his  nund  Devor  failed  iu  dedsioD.  it  may  be  interesting 
to  give  here  some  paHaagea  from  Bome  of  hia  reviewft.  To 
Bruno  he  had  already  done  honour  in  hia  letters. 

A  noreliBt  might  make  aa  Htriking  a  tale  of  Brunuti 
career  an  ('harlea  Reade  did  that  of  Emi'mus.  .  .  .  The 
man  himsell",  [with]  his  love  of  verae,  hie  intellectual  pride, 
Ilia  curious  choice  of  Htrange  vehicles  in  which  to  convey  his 
ideaa,  hiH  boldnetw  and  alonfhcsB  of  view,  his  mathematical 
explorations,  and  Uindoo-like  love  of  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  HymlioUHin,  his  keen,  fierce  satire,  hia  ready 
and  flutint  ]>en,  and  his  complete  absolution  from  the  old 
philCKSopby ;  his  extraordinary  pedantry  and  liis  uicongi'uoua 
numour,  his  love  nf  travel  and  his  noHtalgjJi,  his  ready 
apologies  and  his  stubborn  refusal  to  apostatize^  is  a  cha- 
racter 8uch  as  no  land  save  Italy  in  that  age  could  have 
Cduced.  He  waa,  oa  the  tnic  instinct  of  his  countrymen 
pronounced  him.  a  martyr  to  truth.  He  worshipped 
and  serveti  wiwlom,  and  for  wisdom's  sake  he  died  a  most 
cruel  death,  and  renegades  and  scoundrclji  like  Schopp 
(whom,  as  our  author  gleefully  tells  us,  Lord  Digby  after- 
vards  had  soundly  horsewhipped  for  anf>tfaer  offence) 
rejoiced  over  his  death  after  their  kind.' 

Yet  more  notable  arc  his  last  sayings  on  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Hefomiatiou  :  they  give  Ids  deliberate  tliuughty 
and  are  not  words  of  impatience.  Sometimes  Powell 
urged  that  the  politics  of  today  and  those  of  the  past 
should  both  be  diHcustfed  in  tlie  impersonal  tones  and  from 
the  extra-moral  view-jmint  of  science.  At  others,  he  so 
realkcd  the  sixteenth  century  that  he  spoke  of  it  with  the 
same  passion  and  colour  as  of  the  twentieth.  It  is  easy  to 
make  play  with  the  seeming  inconsistency.  The  attitude 
to  the  Reformation  aa  a  whole  is  far  from  philosophical. 
But  we  hear  I'oweH's  own  opinion,  his  animating  principle ; 

■  Heviev  of  OtorJaHO  Bruno,  bj  J.  Lewis  KcIMjtq.    Id  PeUl  Mall 

GasttU,  Oct.  IC.  1903. 
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be  takes  his  side  nnce  more  ;  it  whh  the  side  be  bad  alwajn 
takca   lie  is  a  humaniBt  incorrigible,  and  a  naturalist  bom. 

The  Tohinie  before  us  deali*  with  the  rcliEioiis  changes 
that  took  place  Itetweeu  the  death  of  Alexander  VI  uhI 
the  death  of  Calvin.  It  is  a  Hid  |ierlod :  it  m  impustuble  to 
Bjmpathize  with  either  the  Papacy  or  its  opponents.  Hie 
|)er»onal  charactere  of  the  llcfomierH  and  tlieir  adversaries 
are  ofttn  equally  l>ad — treachery,  mendacity,  jJeijur)-. 
asiiassination  aud  the  most  diabolical  cruelty  are  qualities 
shared  by  the  chief  partisans  on  Iioth  sides.  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn's  hero,  Calvin,  waa  a  detestable  personality  with  all 
his  genius,  and  leas  of  a  Cliristian  than  Loyola  or  even 
Borpa  hiniHcIf,  if  the  standard  of  the  (loHpela  Ik  applied 
to  his  career.  The  brutidity  and  dishonest  shuffling  of 
Luther  are  a»  obvious  as  his  courage  aud  force  of  wordtt 
It  is  among  tho^e  who  were  rcpnim^hed  for  standing  aHide 
from  the  parties  that  reason  and  fiiir  play  were  chiefly  to 
Ih;  found.  Emsnms  had  faults,  but  he  was  not  cruel. 
I{abclai><  was  '  coarae-mindcd ',  if  you  like,  hut  he  wait 
humane,  and  thought  wiaely  and  clearly,  and  made  for 
hojie  and  charity,  even  if  his  faith  would  have  dissiiti.sHed 
the  narrow -mi  tided  and  reven^'efid  tyrant  of  <!(Mieva  or  the 
Holy  Office  in  Spain.  Even  the  heretic  Utopisjttt,  Mattbya 
and  Jan  van  Lcydeii  his  diBciple,  followed  auer  the  blood- 
thirsty  Old  Testament  Kings  and  Judge??  rather  than  accept 
the  lessons  of  the  KvangeL  There  is  blood  over  the  whole 
history  uf  tills  liefoniiatiuii,  blood  and  Ore.  It  is  one  uf 
the  most  slioeking  chapt^-rs  in  the  ](»ifl;  and  unfinished 
story  of  human  folly  and  delusion,  a  pitiful  tale  of  bigoted 
and  besotti'd  igiiumnce,  an  outburst  uf  maniacal  hatred, 
a  long-drawn-out  reign  of  terror. 

...  It  is  good  and  also  just  a  bttlo  amusing  to  see  Dr. 
Fairbairu  put  the  citr^  of  Mcudou,  with  his  wholesome 
sense  and  sound  learning,  above  the  Genevan's  vicaire 
Savoyard  and  bis  empty  pretension  and  sentimentality. 
If  France  had  listened  to  her  native  Raljclais  rather  than 
the  alien  Rouasean,  she  would  be  happier  and  more  united. 
That  l>r.  Fairbairu  (whose  eulogy  of  Giordano  Bruno  is 
excellently  put)  should  not  find  in  Montaigne  a  teacher  of 
the  strenuous  life,  was  but  to  be  looked  for.  '  Wici-c  mau 
so  doubts,  he  is  too  jwralysed  to  fiKlit  or  toaflirm,'  says  he. 
*  Montaigne's  sympathies  niiglit  lie  with  tiiose  who  worked 
and  siifl'ered  for  a  new  bcavcu  aud  a  new  earth ;  but  his 
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^oism  iDcIiDed  him  to  the  conTentional  and  followed  the 
coiitfiiciiidiimry.'  This  ia  well  and  tnily  said :  yet  who  shall 
tloiiy  that  Montai^nic,  with  his*  douht  pcrjwtual,  his  iiistinc- 
tivy  huiiiaiiitv,  his  *">bcr  pity,  makes,  in  hi*  owij  way,  for 
righti'OtiHiioHs  i  The  output  of  the  Teutonic  Refonnatioii 
M  poor  AM  litoraturc  or  philottophy.  PlranmuH,  Milton, 
Luther,  Knox,  were  mighty  men  of  letters,  but  liardly 
fin*eat  thinkcra.  KrasmtiH  and  others  arc  good  ndiolars, 
and  Ulrich  von  Iluttcn  a  powerful  and  effective  humorist; 
but  Bale's  violence*  nither  titan  Iiiu  learning  ur  his  eoiiiedy 
iB  typical  i:)f  the  l^i-ota^tant  controvei-wialints  We  have 
none  to  set  beside  Tclcsio,  the  ' anticipatfir  of  Bacon',  or 
Campauolla,  '  who  antid{Mited  DeHcartCH,'  nor  nortlieiti 
Ficino  or  Galileo,  no  l*ico  or  l^andino  or  Poliziaiio :  wc 
eren  lack  a  jireat  realist  i^uch  aa  the  much-abused  but 
tpfted  rielro  of  Arezzo.* 

And  hero,  to  show  how  constant  was  his  atfitnde,  may 
be  saved  some  words  on  Habelais  aod  Ulrich  von  Uutten, 
printed  nine  yeare  before ; 

Rabelais  was  the  greater  and  wiser  man  of  the  two,  Iwtter 
skilled  in  human  nature,  more  deeply  skilled  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  signs  of  the  times,  earnestly  fixed  upon 
the  great  problem  of  education  as  the  key  to  the  new  era 
that  he  hoped  would  be  happier  than  the  old.  Krasmus 
was  tlie  pioneer  of  the  new  cnlture,  his  work  told  with  the 
clerks  as  lUibelais'  with  the  laymen ;  and  for  generations 
schoolboys  studied  Erasmus  as  one  of  their  Latin  classics. 
Of  the  third  great  humorist  and  humanist,  I'lrich  ron 
ITutten,  chivalrous,  brilliant,  reckless,  observant,  who 
united  Shakespearian  gift  with  a  Marlorian  life,  there  is 
plenty  to  be  said.  His  work  and  his  inflnenec  have  been 
too  often  underrated.  He  stood  up  for  Reuchlin  and 
Lutlicr  when  they  needed  help :  he  smote  ignorance — 
blatant,  slmmelcMS  ignorance — the  henricsl,  blow  of  alL 
He  taught  friend  and  foe  alike  that  the  old  jiosition  of 
orthodoxy  was  untenable,  Ivoyola  instinctively  felt  this, 
and  with  liis  Xapolconic  genius  organized  his  advance  upon 
the  new  field  with  enormous  sticcese.  The  conqueror  liad 
taught  the  conquered  the  one  way  to  check  his  victorious 
career.     We  have  to  wait  for  I^ascal,  Voltaire,  and  Diderot 

'  Review  of  Th^  Cantbridge  Modem  liutory,  vol,  u :  The  R^ormor 
U'm  (1503-04).    In  PtUt  MaU  Oazetta,  Feb.  2,  19W. 
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before  the  tables  are  again  turned,  and  the  new,  sdenoe- 
made  weapons  brought  up  against  the  orthodox  anaj  with 

rcBult«  L'asily  foremieu.* 

The  truth  is  that  Powell  from  fimt  to  laat  rcttponded 
deeply  and  with  paaHion — if  alternately — to  two  diflfercnt 
types  of  thought.  His  temper  was  fonned  just  as  much 
by  iiabelais  tuid  Muiitaigne  im  by  Alfred  and  Ijui^luud  and 
Ruttkia  He  did  not  trouble  to  draw  the  lines  of  relation- 
ship between  the  two  types,  or  to  think  of  their  eontraal 
It  was  enough  for  him  that  both  were  great  and  genuine ; 
each  was  a  prophet  in  his  way,  each  an  obeerver.  Toil 
never  knew  which  would  be  uppennust  in  Powell ;  only, 
that  neither  uf  them  ruled  out  the  utlier. 

Here  too  are  his  last  words  on  Transatlantic  art  and 
letters;  it  appears  that  there  are  hopes  for  America 
after  alL 

The  Si>aniflh  critic,  Valera,  gravely  lays  it  down  as  a 
postulate  that  north  of  Mexico  aiid  south  of  the  St  Law- 
rence one  seeks  in  vain  for  art  and  poetry.  Without  goiuff 
HO  far,  it  is  certain  that  the  int^illectual  and  artiKticgrowtii 
of  the  States  has  l>ecri  very  slow  till  the  last  thirty  years, 
when  there  ha«  been  a  real  literary  and  artistic  awakeuing. 
St  tiaudens,  Kicliardson,  Low,  Cable,  Harris,  are  notable 
names,  besides  such  Cisatlantic  Americans  as  H.  Jamee, 
Whistler,  Sai^nt,  Alexander,  Stuart- Merrill,  Vi^l^riffin, 
who  have  been,  each  In  his  own  way,  pioneers  in  their  respec- 
tive art**,  and  have  done  much  to  lift  away  the  reproach  of 
lack  of  urigiuality  and  of  sincerity  that  lay  upon  the  Ho-calteil 
literary  classes  of  the  United  Statt'n  ;  wherejisl>ofore  them 
the  writers  and  artists  of  the  States  are  but  flat  echoes  of 
voices  from  tlus  ^de  of  the  Atlantii^  witli  the  noble  excep- 
tion of  Wliitman,  a  puissant  and  original  figure,  whoite  true 
greatness  is  even  yet  hai-dly  miderstood  by  the  lettered 
clusseK  of  liiH  couiitrj'uiun.  The  hunioristfl,  Horn  Slick  of 
the  Dominion,  Clemens,  Uarte,  Ilrowne,  Adelcr,  and  a 
swarm  of  lesser  figures,  were  the  first  to  show  real  local 
colour  in  their  work.    In  the  colonial  days  Mather,  a  writer 

'  U«TiBWOf  Froode'lifranMtM:  la  Manchester  Guardian,  Oct.  2, 
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of  high  merit ;  Edwards,  a  maseire  theolopan ;  and  the 
overruted  Frauklin  ;  are  the  moot  notable  wTitcra.  Emor- 
8on,  LungfuUuw,  Holmes,  and  their  felluwa,  attained  extra- 
orflinary  jwpularity,  but  cannot  claim  the  place  that  many 
Igs.s- informed  readere  wuuld  fain  aattigii  to  tliem.  Tlie 
extnioniinary  and  chuwic  beauty  of  !Jn(!oln*B  omt^in',  far 
the  finest  spoken  eloquence  of  uie  last  century  that  the 
Knglitih-Hp<»kking  peoplea  have  known,  in  above  all  other 
American  rhetoric  ;  indeed,  to  find  a  parallel  to  the  Gettys- 
burg speech  one  must  go  back  to  Pericles  him^lC  .  .  . 
He  towers  above  everj'  public  man  in  Aniericsi  since 
Washington,  to  whom,  aa  a  man,  he  was  probably  superior, 
and  in  no  d^^ee  inferior  in  the  field  or  iu  the  cabinet' 

After  a  Ktay  in  the  holidays  with  his  mother  at  Folke- 
stone, where  he  had  a  relapse,  ho  returned  to  London,  and 
made  his  last  public  apiiearanca  He  was  president  of 
the  Folklore  Society,  and  gave  his  official  address  on 
Jan.  20,  upon  TradUum  and  its  CondUions."  This  paper 
is  an  inductive  plea,  with  examples  from  Irish,  Norse,  and 
Maori  history,  for  the  high  and  accurately  memorizing 
power  possessed,  under  fevonring  circumstance,  by  purely 
oral  tradition ;  which,  he  argue«,  may  thus  Imve,  even 
after  the  passage  of  centuries,  a  moi-c  scientific  value  than 
ia  commonly  believed.  It  is  written  with  caution  and 
rigour;  the  necessary  learning  had  lain  long  in  his  brain, 
and  his  conclusions  had  ripened.  More  than  anything  he 
latterly  wrote,  it  conveys  the  sense  of  tlie  loss  that  Powell 
was  to  hia  fiirourite  branch  of  historical  science.  With 
his  stock  of  lore,  ho  could  have  done  nmch  else  of  the 
same  kind ;  but  hIa  frame  was  not  to  hold  out  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  last  thing  that  he  wrote  for  print  The 
delivery  of  it  was  a  strain,  and  he  was  glad  when  it  waa 
over.  He  refresheil  himself  by  going  to  all  the  picture 
shows  that  he  could.  All  his  remaining  letters  are  written 
from  Staverton  Grange. 

■  Paii  MaU  Gazette,  July  IS,  1908:   review  of  The  Cambridge 
Modern  /fiMorjf,  vt>!.  vU:  The  United  Slaleg. 

■  8ee  Tf>L  ii.  pp.  S42-63. 
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To  Jadt  B.  YeaiA 


Jin.  22;  19M. 


Manv  thank  R  for  tbc  etcncil,  and  these  jolly  iiin  pictures, 
whidi  I  luii  trying  tt>  write  up  to.  The  sttncil  reminds 
mc  of  the  Captain  Ctttth,  little  ship  sign,  with  the  middy 
taking  a  t^ight  of  the  sun  witli  hiA  Acxtiint. 

I  have  been  to  Ixindon  (I  was  ill  at  FulkeHtune),  and 
have  seen  Peppercorn  (splendid  thia  year),  the  Blakee 
(very  fine  examples  too  and  the  licHt  I  hare  seen),  the 
Old  Mantcrs  (Ijawrences  and  Raobunis  suiwrb),  and  also 
Conder's  exhibition,  which  is  very  good.  I  wae  atanug 
with  Cnndcr,  who  wtiA  vory  kind  to  me,  and  is  doing  some 
fine  work  of  hiH  own  kind 

...  I  ant  better  (since  you  a&k,  but  1  hate  writing  ao 
mnch  almut  myself  and  my  health)  and  recovered  my 
Folkestone  relapse.  I  hope  to  go  on  better.  Being  with 
the  ('unders  did  nie  goud.  It  is  lovely  here  now  and  niuet 
be  finer  in  Devon.  Tlicre  is  a  hard  white  front  on  now, 
which  only  jielda  when  the  sun  falls  directly  on  it 


To  Mrs.  MarrioU  WaUoru 


Jan.  28.  If 


I  have  been  seedy  again  and  could  not  get  about,  b^ 
I  am  better  now  the  weather  is  warmer.  The  cold  fairly 
'clems'  nie  now.  >\Tiat  beastly  thermometers  we  become 
when  we  are  ill 

There  is  uo  ncwB  here,  but  it  looks  like  war. 

I  am  pleased  with  W[hitaker]  >y right  saving  us  his 
esjienBes  for  Home  vears  and  dying  game.  AH  convicts 
ought  tu  be  supplied  with  ])ru»*ic  acid  to  use  if  they  like. 
It  would  effect  a  salutary  clearing  and  redeem  their 
characters  too. 

llavc  you  read  Call  of  the  WUd^  by  Jack  London  ?  Are 
not  the  pictures  exquisite? 

1  aiu  reading  onlv  history  books  now,  fiir  my  sins,  but 
I  got  in  Judith  Claaers  Rodin^  which  is  really  excellent — 
exactly  the  man  and  his  talk.  It  is  published  at  La  Plume 
ofiice,  I'aris. 

The  Blakes  at  Carfax  arc  very  good  indeciL  You  would 
like  to  see  them. 

To  Mrs.  Mai-rioU  Wataoiu  Feb.  4,  aow, 

We  are  all  afloat  in  the  Thames  valley — highest  fiooda 
for  yeiira  ;  road  covered,  towpnth  under  water  ;  basements 
of  cottages;  all  awash ;  people  getting  about  in  punts ; 
gardens  covered  to  the  tops  of  the  gooseberry  bushes^  and 
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the  like.  It  is  better  to-day,  l)ut  HtiU  it  luuks  wi  if  Old 
Noah's  days  were  cominjt  back  in  spite  tif  the  minlx>w. 

That  is  an  awfully  good  story  of  Marriott's — Latit/  MolUj. 
C.  and  I  hiith  liked  it  imnit-iiH^ly.  Tlie  little  vixen  \a 
excellent  and  very  tme  to  life,  liow  the  dickens  doea  he 
get  inside  these  jwople  ? 

I  have  a  new  picture  Coiider  gave  me,  very  pretty  sketch 
of  the  ^a  at  Ambleteuse.  It  looks  nice  to-uay  with  the 
Kuuli^lit  and  clear  air. 

It  VA  lovely  to-day.  C\  m  of)'  to  a  football  match  with 
a  paL  I  an)  off  to  committee  and  the  rest  of  it  till  ten 
o'clock. 

I  am  Htill  aeedy,  but  the  fine  weather  ahrays  makes  me 
better. 

Have  vou  seen  Blunt's  Golden  Odes  tif  Arabia^  lie 
dedicated  them  to  ine.  I  am  very  proud  of  this,  au  I  thhib 
he  Is  a  very  swaifKcr  poet  indeed. 

There  inn't  much  new  here  this  tenn,  except  the  Qoud», 
and  I  hope  they  will  shortly  diaapix-ar. 

Your  '  new  model '  of  the  garden  will  interest  us.  I  am 
b^;inning  to  think  of  sowing  seedM.  My  ci-oeuses  are, 
I  ho|>c,  soon  to  appear.  I  Iiave  some  primroses  in  bliKtm. 
The  daisies  have  increased  tembly  in  the  lawn,  whence 
I  took  heafiH  and  hca{)s  «f  pjantjiins,  but  still  they  come ; 
and  I  shall  have  hours  of  weeding;  peacefully:  many,  I  fore* 
sec,  if  we  only  get  a  few  hours  of  sun  later  on. 

I  have  put  in  broom  and  Kt  Juhn's  wort^  which 
I  am  rery  fond  of.  I  hope  they  will  flourish.  My  l)e<lj;o 
is  beginning  to  grow  thick  and  green.  I  am  yours  very 
faithfully. 


To  Miss  Ella  PoSard, 


Fub.  5, 1904. 


I  have  made  the  discovery  tliat  I  am  descended  on  one 
side  from  Montrose,  and  on  the  other  that  I  am  very  near 
the  attainted  title  t)f  Viscoimt  Dundee,  my  tuotlier"«  family 
being  related  by  marriage  to  the  Oraliams  of  Fintry,  the 
representatives  of  Dundee,  the  'bonnie  Dundee'.     This 

f  leases  me  uumensely.  If ia  to  be  a  peer  of  llngland, 
think  I  ought  to  be  a  peer  of  Scotland,  don't  you?  a  modent 
position,  which  I  might  be  able  to  maintain  at  small  cost 
I  will  send  Frank  the  trees.  It  has  amused  me  vei^'  much, 
bnt  I  am  delighted  to  find  out  why  I  hated  the  Campbella 
by  birth  and  nature :  now  I  know.  .  .  . 
Jb^iuik  must  come  and  stav  with  ua.     We  liave  a  clean 
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house  Ro  far.  We  Uve  Bimply  ;  alcohol  is  tmpplied  free  of 
exiwnse ;  there  are  no  family  prayere,  but  a  church  is  hiid 
on  near  the  house;  and  there  is  a  Chinese  professor 
apposite,  and  a  man  who  has  seen  the  enake-dances 
{ilifijiUf]  within  cali  Tlit;  Moil  in  gravelly.  The  urc  of 
the  gardens  ia  allowe*!  to  inmates.  Many  University 
le^-turiw  free.  Chaperones  provided  with  due  notice. 
With  such  amenities  you  can  liardly  hesitate  to  visit  tis. 
Gas  is  laid  ou  in  bedrooms  and  electric  light  in  Uriug- 
rooms. 

To  F.  P.  liamard.  Feb.  27. 1901. 

Isn't  it  fun,  the  way  the  Japanese  are  giving  the  Russians 
what  for,  avenging  the  Finna  and  all  the  people  the  Uoly 
RiiH&iaiiH  have  bullied  or  brutalized  if  I  luii  heartily  de< 
lighted  I  have  not  read  anything  verv  amusing  lately ; 
a  few  American  novels,  none  <fuiu  good.  The  American 
voman  is  as  hateful  in  fiction  as  in  reality,  as  a  rule :  Mrs. 
is  an  exception,  and  her  mother. 

After  Bonio  weekn  of  effort  to  do  his  work,  and  att«nd 
'  only  the  necueeary  conuuittoes ',  he  had  been  sentenced  to 
keep  his  room. 

To  Charles  Bonnier.  F«b.  29. 1904. 

Jc  suis  a»iC7.  gai,  on  est  trt«  grntil  pour  moi.  J'ai  dcs 
viEiiteur»,  et  ou  m'euvoie  dcs  fleurs  cuuune  &  un  tur^dor 
blesB^  Je  suis,  je  crois,  parcsscux  au  fund,  car  je  ne  trouve 
pas  les  Jours  trop  longH.  Ijcs  nnits,  f|uand  rhaleine  va 
mal,  8ont  quelquefois  uu  peu  trop  *  caloriques ',  mais  que 
voulez-Tous?  HI  on  est  lualade  il  cot  Evident  qu'un  a  uca 
moments  d'ennui 

To  W.  P.  Ker.  March  10. 1904. 

Tlie  Doctor  thinks  T  am  going  on  well ;  he  said  so  to-day. 
His  medicine  i»  so  beastly  I  think  It  must  do  good. 

I  know  J.  Conrad,  a  great  swell  at  writing  and  quite 
worth  talking  to.     I  think  a  lot  of  lum. 

Ruskin  Hall  in  doing  a  deal  of  good.  I  know  its  work. 
The  big  Trades  UnlonH  are  making  levies  and  sending  their 
best  men  up  to  it  for  education. 

I  agree  with  you  over  that  damned  railway.  ViTiat 
brutes  people  arc)  Put  my  name  to  it.'  though  I  only 
know  Snuwdon  from  a  distance.    Yours  ever  mitliAilly. 

'  I'etitiDn  ag&innt  threatenf^i)  ni^w  railway  in  Hnowdon  district. 
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To  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green.  MaixL  28.  19(M. 

1  have  done  three  weeks'  bed,  and  am  not  rery  weak,  so 
that's  good,  isn't  it  i 

I  have  no  pain,  and  no  cause  to  grumble,  when  I  might 
have  arthritis  or  piaffe  or  cancer  or  auythinj^. 

To  F.  P.  Barnard.  March  26, 1904. 

I  am  mending  slowly,  but  regret  the  lost  sun.  Yester- 
day and  ttMlay  cold,  mow,  sieet,  a«  it  is  Boat  Kace  day 
to-morrow  and  bound  to  be  foul  weather. 

Yea,  it  ia  true  about  *  Agudo '  =  Uawkwood,*  the  fkmous 
soldier  of  fortune.  'Agudo'  in  Italian  is  aa  near  Hawkwood 
in  Mid-English  as  may  be. 

I  don't  know  how  the  time  pasjies,  but  it  does,  and  I  eryoy 
my  days :  the  smallest  variation  amuses  me  now.  I  read 
Palmer's  trial,  and  Madeline  i^mith's,  yesterday :  both 
excellent  I  got  Maclagau's  Jentsalem  (edition  of  Blake's 
prophecy)  and  a  good  navel  to  remi,  and  I  slept  a  fair  lot^ 
which  was  delighthiL 


To  Mrs.  Marriott  Watsoiu 


March  27, 1904. 


How  are  you  all  ?  I  am  still  in  bod,  but  mending  I  hoi>a 
.  .  .  Even  here  the  spring  is  beautiful,  and  it  id  beginmng 
now. 

Send  me  a  line  when  you  have  time  to  say  how  you  arc. 

I  send  you  a  sonnet  I  wrote  10  years  ago  from  my  Cli. 
Ch.  rooms  luukiug  on  the  Broad  Walk,  when  the  elm-leaves 
were  falling  like  gold  '  patins '.  and  tiic  shouts  of  the  men 
on  the  river  racing,  and  the  patter  of  their  feet  niuiUDg 
down  to  '  the  Boats ',  could  bo  heard. 

It  wants  mending,  but  I  send  it  as  an  Imprcwiian  I  had 
then,  and  I've  nothing  better  to  send  you  just  now. 

Take  care  of  yourself.     I  am  yours  faithfully. 

LiUe  in/temoon  yovember,  3  Meadow  Buiidinffs,  CA.  Ck. 

*  Warm  gusty  showers,'  &c^ 

To  Mrs,  F.  S.  Boas.  March  19, 19M. 

I  look  out  of  whidow  on  my  1.000  crocuses.  This  is  the 
Hmise  of  the  1,000  Cronues  now  I  and  see  the  people  [lasa, 

■  DeBcnbed  on  hiii  tomb  in  Florcnco  im  '  Joannes  Acntiu '.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard refers  to  Verstegan's  Rrstilntton  nf  Df-caffed  Inteltigettcn  (1606), 
ed.  lOTS,  p.  336,  wh»re  thw  fact  in  nw-ntioiscd. 

■  The  tonnet  i«  printed  below  funong  Powell's  verses,  vol.  ii.  p.  888. 
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mid  T  see  a  few  peoj)le  (three)  every  day  and  write  a  few 
letters. 

March  29. 

Tbaiiks  for  your  letter.  Do  try  and  sret  the  !Si/n{i  u/Ote 
Timif  Hen  written  out  fur  me.  I  Lliitik  it  ininierise.  The 
child  will  1>c  a  fXMtt  a-s  w<^>ll  a^  a  fighting  man  ;  the  two  best] 
proftfHsioiiH  (next  doctor  and  artist). 

1  can't  write  mucli,  for  1  liave  written  G a  lougish 

letter  and  I  get  tired  easily  still,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  get] 
letters,  So  I  muHt  try  and  scribble  a  little  gmtefully.  .  .  , 

It  is  a  SW.  wind,  softs  shdwery,  sunny  to-day.  I  like  it, 
my  window  can  be  oi>eu  wide,  and  I  can  !iee  the  crocuses 
and  the  imrjile  distances  over  the  t'herwelL  I  am  liriug  in 
my  study  duwnstairH,  mv  bed  moved  there  so  that  I  need 
not  walk  upetairs  at  all,  M-hich  is  bad  for  me.  The  trec«j 
and  hedges  are  iill  a-bucj. 

I  have  an  enomiuus  pot  of  real  shamrock  (oxalis),  the' 
sort  the  wild  Irish  uaed  to  eat  with  cress,  in  my  room,  and 
it  ia  beginning  to  flower  ;  aluo  an  aziUea,  white  and  another 
pink,  and  primroses  and  nolets,  and  a  lot  of  the  pictureaj 
1  like.  Yon  see  I  am  well  off,  if  my  hejirt  would  only  'get 
a  move  on '  towards  perfect  healtlu  It  is  moving  dowly, 
however,  «)  I  have  nothing  re»UIy  to  grumble  at 

Have  you  read  Lady  (Jregory'a  C'ttekullin  and  Finnf] 
They  arc  good,  lM>tIi  of  them,  and  Douglas  Hydc'a  playaj 
arc  wonderfully  fine,  quite  first-clasa. 

Meantime,  ignorant  of  his  fate,  Powell  had  taken  up  novj 
labours.     In  the  licginutng  of  1904  hutl  been  formed  thoj 
Oxford  University  Tariff  Rcfonn  Leagiie.    lie  wnj<  diHi)OJH;d 
to  favour  the  new  agiUition  ;  and  the  young  Oxfowl  men, 
who  were  for  planting  Mr.  Chaniberlain's  ttag  in  the  Univer-] 
sity,  aitproached  him  eagerly.     He  did  not  like  a  public 
position,  he  folt  physically  weak,  and  lie  could  not  at  first 
believe  that  he  waa  so  keenly  wanted.    At  last  he  accepted 
the  offer  to  become  President  of  the  League  ;  he  followed' 
its  fortunes  eagerly,  and  its  i-ajtid  progress  pleaded  him. 
Enfeebled  na  he  was,  he  was  judged  to  have  served  it  weU. 
Jle  wua  not  a  pnifessiona!  economist  or  statistician,  and  w© 
may  w*k  why  he  ventured  into  «nch  a  field.    To  show  where 
Powell  stood,  some  words  may  be  quoted  written  by  Mr. 
h.  L.  Price,  a  leading  mcuiber  of  the  League :  they  are,  of  i 
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course,  those  of  a  conrinccd  adherent ;  but  they  probably 
expretus  vcq-  ucarly  Powell's  uuiid  on  the  tariti'  question. 
I  have  not  found  any  written  word  uf  Im  own  upon  it. 

1  had  known,  in  conrereation  with  him  beforehand,  that 
from  the  outset  he  felt  that  Mr.  (Hianiberlain  had  diHcemed 
the  paramount  neecftsity  of  the  times  in  a  cloBcr  union  of 
the  Empire ;  that  with  all  the  buoyaiH  eageruess  of  hU 
nature  he  was  cnnvinee<l  that  this  wan  the  supreme  politieal 
question  of  the  day,  to  which  piitriotH  should  devote  their 
utmost  energies  ;  that  with  characteriiitic  comprehensive- 
ness he  was  the  last  person  to  allow  eeonomie  jwdantry  to 
weigh  for  a  moment  in  the  balance  a^iiiHt  the  graver  and 
more  permanent  tjuestione  connected  with  the  opportunities 
offertid  by  Tariff  Refomi  for  Imperial  (.'onuolidatiou.  .  .  . 

With  regard  to  the  economic  nspcttH  of  the  question, 
indeed,  he  was  by  instinct  and  training  inclined  to  depre- 
cate alietraet  reasoning  and  to  welcome  concrete  fact. 
Hi«  sympathies  here  undoubtedly  favoured  the  hietorical 
treatment  nf  oconomicaf ;  and  he  could  accordingly,  when 
the  occasion  came,  throw  aaide  without  effort  the  disabling 
ties  of  an  e^tabli^thed  dogma.  In  his  Inaugural  lecture  as 
professor  he  jMiHHcd  a  handsome  eulogy  upon  Mr.  C'harlct* 
Booth's  monumuntui  rcsearclic^  into  the  Life  and  Ijabour 
of  the  I'eople  of  Li>ndou,  and  it  wan  in  this  and  similar 
directions,  as  1  know,  that  he  looked  for  the  moHt  fruitful 
devclopmciit-s  of  economic  study.  To  the  manifesto  of  the 
I'rofessors.  which  dealt  with  Mr.  Cliaiuberlain's  proposals 
on  gn>undH  of  idiHtract  theory,  he  was  disposed  to  pay  even 
less  attention  than  |)erhaps  it  deserved,  and  he  was  not 
prepared  for  a  moment  to  allow  that  for  reasons  like  tliese 
such  a  movement  as  Tariff  Reform  should  be  dismissed 
fVom  the  scriona  considoi-ation  of  men  anxious  for  the 
welfare,  both  political  and  economic,  of  their  country  uud 
the  Empire. 

Powell,  then,  was  a  Tariff  Reformer  because  he  was  au 
impenalist,  and  liecause  he  disliked  abstract  economics ; 
btjth  characteristic  reasons.  '  I  have  reason  for  hoping,' 
adds  Mr.  Price,  '  that  his  tenure  of  this  office  gave  him  not 
a  little  pleasure  b  the  closing  months  of  bis  Ufe.'  But  his 
time  was  now  short 
.    Id  April,  though  still  a  prisoner,  he  was  uxpectiug,  not 
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withont  dread,  to  travel  ta  Nauheim  for  its  'core*.  *77 
me  eembie  (pie  je  serai  etjiftf^t^^  jujttfu'aux  os.'  He  did 
not  care  for  the  Gemiuiis,  with  Buuie  uxccptioiis  :  tliey  and 
their  M-ays  were  amuugat  hiM  aiitipatliira.  He  had  no  joy 
in  the  proApoct  of  tlio  talk  at  the  t/iljle  dhMe.,  though 
happily  there  would  be  '  HosaiaDs,  Scaudioavians,  aud 
English  there  bu  well,  of  whom  oae  could  find  two  or  iliree 
to  talk  to '.  Possibly,  ho  thought,  these  dislikes  were  only 
a  proof  of  ilhie88  and  weakuctis.  As  it  was,  though  enfeebled, 
he  was  not  in  pain  ;  he  lay  with  his  windows  open  all  day, 
'«/  pa  m'amme  beaucOHp.'  He  would  much  sooner  than  go 
to  Germany,  have  been  in  l^ris,  *  bouquinant  U  long  dfs 
quaisL'  He  woh  happy  in  never  expecting,  or  so  it  seemed, 
to  die.  He  lived  in  the  present,  writing  short  notes,  seeing 
those  who  came  to  take  what  they,  not  he,  knew  was  a 
&rewell,  and  ei^oylug  the  '  freah  spring  winds,  tine  clouds 
and  sky,  and  nice  tight '. 

To  W.  P.  Ker.  April  9.  iwt 

Many  thanks.  Yon  might  to  be  happy  amoDff  the  'merry 
white  liareH '  and  ptarmigan  aud  the  earth  the  whieky  is 
made  from.  1  am  glad  vour  fether  ia  better,  rememlwrrac 
to  him,  please.  I  gang  hooly  hooly,  but  the  doctor  seeoui 
satisfied,  so  I  ought  to  be.  I  am  still  in  bed.  Man,  ye're 
luck's  phi^enomennl.  Take  care !  Give  up  smoking  for  a 
day  or  something  of  the  kind !  .  .  .  I  have  read  some  new 
things,  mostly  bad,  and  Home  old  things,  mostly  good.  I 
am  not  up  to  translating  yet,  or  doing  any  work,  as  I  feel 
weak  sometimes,  aud  a  very  little  tires  me.  .  .  .  Pec^le 
who  will  nit  and  talk  to  me  1  value.  I  am  not  yet  up  to 
making  conversation.  Take  care  of  yourself.  I  am  yonra 
very  faithfully. 

To  F.  P.  liamard,  April  21 

My  mother  is  here,  and  my  sister  has  been  here,  whkii 
has  helped  me  a  lot  to  pass  the  time,  which  grew  very  long 
and  seemed  to  stretch  hke  iudia  rubber. 

Amongst  Powell's  last  iragmentary  notes  may  be  given 
one  he  sent  expressing  a  wish  that  some  one  uhould  be 
found   to  do  an  Knglish   study  of  Schopcohaucr.    One 
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of  the  first  of  hta  Icttcre  to  ViirfdsHon,  St  may  be  reniein- 
bcred,  was  on  the  saine  writer,  whom  !ie  liked  aa  a  niiwter 
of  stjie  and  wished  to  understand  as  a  man,  thouj^h  Scho- 
penhauer'e  phiIo8opliy  was  not  one  to  touch  Powell  for  a 
moment,  least  of  oil  when  be  might  be  thought  to  have 
moat  call  to  find  that  life  wa8  vanity.  But  he  did  not  iind 
life  trO  be  vanity  at  all ;  he  ei^oyed  tieience,  flowcni,  and 
frictidM,  and  having  a  little  conversation,  and  considering 
what  sort  of  a  book  should  now  be  written  upon  >Schopen- 
hauer. 


To  Oliver  EUon. 


April  fis.  idoi. 


Schopenhauer,  yes.  There  is  nothing  mtinterl}/  on  him 
in  English.  One  wants  a  brief  clear  introduction  to  hiui, 
placing  him,  showing  his  point  of  view,  what  to  read  first 
and  what  to  re-read  of  his,  and  his  limitations  and  omissions 
and  strong  sidefi.  I  think  it  could  be  very  useful  and  cer- 
tainly very  rewlable. 

is  a  curious  piece  of  psychology,  like  a  big  and  fairly 

sensible  dog,  with  good  instincts  and  no  human  absurdities 
of  the  ordinary  kintl 

I  am  tPr'ing  to  read  Herbert  Spencer's  L\fe  this  week ; 
poor  man,  never  happy,  too  self-centred.  Better  bo 
JiietKHchc,  with  fierce  joys  and  woc«  and  then  oblivion : 
after  all,  he  was  human.  You  must  do  something  on  him 
(Xiotz.Hcho)  some  time 


To  Mi*»  Ida  FameS, 


Utj  2. 1004. 


Many  thanks  for  yuitr  kind  letter.  I  am  getting  better 
at  last,  I  think,  but  it  is  a  long  joU  They  tell  me  1  shall 
be  able  to  work  again  in  October,  and  I  hoi>e  to.  I  am  not 
In  pain,  and  eveir  one  is  very  kind,  so  I  am  not  unhappy, 
and  I  get  a  tot  of  rest    I  am  yours  faitlifuUy. 

Mr.  Dennis  Hird,  whoso  chronicle  of  Powell's  dealings 
witii  Ruskin  College  has  been  given,  writes : 

I  viuted  him  some  ten  days  before  his  death  on  one  lovely 
spring  afternoon.  He  was  fiill  of  plana  for  our  work, 
keenly  alive  to  the  needs  and  i>o»tibilities  of  the  movement, 
and  concerned  that  men  who  were  doing  tlie  work  were  so 
inadequately  paid.    In  foci,  one  of  the  last  things  he  did 
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waa  to  draw  up,  in  hu  owii  handwriting,  a  scheme  to  re- 
orjnmize  the  remuneration  of  the  staff,  whoHC  work  ho 
hud  8u  greatly  helped.  He  was  eahn.  bright,  ho^fuL  I 
recognized  tliut  he  wmh  nmitten,  bnt  I  little  thought  that  in 
a  few  days  I  shcudd  sec  his  body  committed  to  the  earth, 
in  the  silence  of  dumb  homage  to  his  unobtrusire  greatne?is. 

Late  in  April  a  liondon  newspaper  accepted  and  printed 
the  fake  newti  that  Powell  wa!<i  dead  He  watititartled.  but 
laughed,  and  b^ged  that  any  obituary  notice  might  be 
Bcnt  for  his  entertainment.  He  liad  no  intention  of  dying, 
and  went  on  writing  hitt  seraiis  of  letter,  reading  a  little 
and  commenting.  'I  still  like  good  verse  almoat  better 
than  anj-thing  else  in  the  world  of  speech,"  lie  wrote  a 
week  before  the  end.  Aud  on  May  5 :  '  Yes,  spring  does 
not  disappoint  me  :  we  hare  a  clutch  of  thru«heK  hatched 
by  our  porch.  I  can't  writ<j  more."  On  Sunday,  May  S, 
he  was  able  to  please  his  long-ruling  pajtsion  of  finding  the 
riglit  person  to  do  the  right  aud  appropriate  work-  One 
of  his  visitors,  Mrs.  J.  R  Green,  interested  in  the  further- 
ance of  Irish  learning,  said  afterwards,  '  I  i-amc  away  from 
him,  feeling  there  were  some  things  worth  living  for,  and 
that  I  was  wasting  half  my  life.'  The  same  evening,  licing 
in  good  spirits,  he  spoke  of  going  'mU>  the  garden,  and 
finished  some  letters.  The  attendant  who  took  them  to  the 
post  returned  to  find  tliat  he  had  died  suddenly  in  hiii 
chair ;  alone,  an  he  would  have  wished  fur  the  sake  of 
others.  He  had  once  written  of  his  grantlfather,  who  aluu 
tiled  with  no  one  by  :  *  I  think  ho  was  right' 

Un  May  12,  under  the  spring  sun  lie  had  welcomed,  ho 
was  taken  to  Wolvercote  cemetery,  which  lies  to  tbe  uurth 
of  Oxford.  A  long  tmin  slowly  followed  on  font,  of  Oxford 
men  past  and  present,  Church  dignitaries,  artists,  professors ; 
of  youths,  of  men  who  had  not  met  for  long  and  found  each 
other  older,  of  men  who  did  not  know,  or  knoM-  of,  one 
another.  He  was  also  followed  by  some  of  the  staff 
employed  on  the  University  Press  M'hich  he  had  long  served- 
Hc  was  buried,  by  his  own  instructions,  without  any  rito 
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and  without  anything  being  said.  The  proccdnro  had  the 
dignity  and  rightness  that  he  would  have  commended  in 
the  case  of  any  other  man  who  thought  as  he  thought ; 
and  those  who  knew  him  best  felt  the  most  that  it  was  in 
hanuouy  witli  his  lifelong  mind. 

Tlic  cliapter  may  close  with  some  worda  once  written  by 
rowell  in  a  letter ; 

i  .  .  A  coal  fire  makeo  me  aloopy- the  gas,  I  suppose, 

if  I  sit  by  it    Wood-fire  does  not,  nor  peat 

But  I  think  it  is  good  to  read  a  bit,  when  one  gtiea  tu  bed, 
Homething  one  knows  and  ]ike»  to  read  again ;  something 
one  just  licks  over  the  savour  of,  chews  the  cud  npon^ 
Arwjiaii.  NiylU^i,  FitzGurald's  Letters.  Ixing  iuenioir»  are 
oidy  reml  a  few  jjagtw.  and  then  cornea  drowftincss,  an<l  a 
Bort  of  dull  soft  thinking,  and  then  one  feels  ttlecpy.  and 
the  velvet  feeling  eomert;  one  tails  sluwty  tlinmgh  velvet 
air  into  velvet  clouds  that  just  hold  one  np  and  prevent  one 
fulling  too  fast,  and  before  one  has  sunk  far  one  is  asleep 
without  knowing  it — in  the  real  dreamlees  sleepi 
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CHAPTER  IX 


TRAITS  AND  OPINIONS 

Pov«U'i  conception  of  writton  histot? :  contrast  vHh  Lord  Actmili. 
Origiiit  of  Pownll's  Yiew,  IlflatinnAhip  of  literatare  anil  hwtory. 
PowpH'ii  hiBtorica)  stylo  axiA  Miction.  Hi8  la))KQAg«K,  erudition,  Hbrmrj : 
ncquuintanoe  witli  Spaiuah  Uterntiir?.  Tut«  in  kttont  and  mode  of 
critidnn.  His  love  for  If*  jtmne-f.  [odultfcQceH,  severitwe,  Meotel 
[HHltioii  iu  Oxfonl :  Iv^liuiuiiti's  from  Uxford :  Ulftbgp  l^iget.  Dean 
Stnini^:  Dr.  C;barlf»  Bonnior.  BellgbiiB  views.  Facaliu-  Kttitndo 
towArdit  donth-  Tjf-tt«ra  of  nfinpatlij,  pniae,  Bdvioe.  Tbeoriv«  od 
tb«  feminlDC'  n&ttiro.  DescTiption  and  nnalfsb  of  Powell  by 
Mr.  J.  It,  Yeats,  qnoted.  IVraooiil  appoanuaco  and  talk.  Note*  DD 
bUiitul  standards.    Perplexing  aitrilmtes.    Leading  characterittic 

Wk  have  partly  seen  how  and  why  Powell,  with  all  his 
gifte  and  historical  erudition,  left  no  Iar«:e  example  l>ehind 
him  uf  the  metbud^  that  he  urgt^  lie  taught>  and  he 
found  tbo  path  fur  many  uthera.  His  achicTemcnt  in  Ice- 
lamlic  schohirHhip  •was  signal.  Hie  picture  of  his  written 
work  is  completed  by  his  briefer  pftpera  and  articlcH,  with 
their  many  flashes  of  long  or  second  sight ;  together  with 
that  little  Uinlory  of  England  to  1509,  which  Lord  Acton 
said  waH  the  hc»t  known  to  him  upon  the  period.  But 
Uiouf^h  Powell  did  not  produce  mudi  htBtorical  writing  of 
a  continuous  kind,  he  said  clearly  and  sharply  and  repeatedly 
what  he  thought  of  the  relation  of  written  history  to  ethic 
on  one  wide  and  literature  on  the  other.  This  theory, 
though  ini[)erfect1y  worked  out  and  IncoitHiHtently  applied 
by  Powell,  IK  highly  distinctive  of  him.  It  ia  no  hmin-spun 
view :  it  tells  us  of  the  nian  and  of  his  outlook  upon  life ;  it 
giTCfi  him  conniderablc  claimit  as  a  heresiarch. 

Lord  Acton,  as  might  be  e.\i>ected,  has  uttered  with 
curious  precision  the  doctiind  in  which  PowoU  disbcliered. 
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It  is  the  office  of  liiatorical  Hcieiice  to  uiairitahi  morality 
as  the  sole  impartial  criterion  of  men  and  tlting^  and  the 
unl;  one  on  which  honest  minds  can  be  made  t^)  agree' 
...  If  King  James  liunit  witches,  if  Machiavelli  taiitrlii 
assassination  as  an  art,  if  pious  crusaders  slanghtcred 
peaceful  Jews,  if  Ulysses  played  fast  and  bose,  we  are 
exhorted  to  rememlwr  the  times  they  lived  in  and  leave 
them  to  the  judgement  of  their  peers.  Mobility  in  the 
moral  code,  nubjection  of  man  to  the  environment,  in- 
definite allowance  for  date  and  race,  arc  standards  fanuliar 
from  Schlejri?l  to  the  realistic  philo8oi>hT.  Although  Kuuke 
practises  nnHlcration  and  rcstrjunt,  an*!  speakft  of  trans- 
actions and  occurrences  where  it  would  be  safe  to  B[>eak 
of  turpitude  and  crime,  he  kept  himself  above  the  indifler* 
ence  and  incapable  neutrality  of  those  who  held  with  (ierald 
Hamilton  that  there  are  few  questions  on  which  one  may 
not  vote  conscieutioufly  either  way.  .  .  .  There  is  no  escape 
from  the  <lopma  that  historj'  is  the  conscience  of  mankind, 
unless  for  those  that  reject  the  collective  growth,  the 
canons  that  rivet  the  fiiturc  to  the  past,  and  take  their 
stand  with  ArcfaimedeA.' 

Lord  Actun  condemned  any  hiBtorical  work  that  appeared 
to  neglect  these  principles.  Or.  Creighton  printed  in 
his  own  review,  the  English  Hhtoricaf,  the  well-known 
criticism  (of  his  UUtory  of  the  Papacy)  from  which  the 
first  of  the  above  sentences  is  quoted.  Also,  in  un  article ' 
poHthumously  pnblisheij,  he  defined  his  own  view  with 
a  skill  and  candour  to  which  justice  cannot  here  be 
done.  He  pleaded  for  '  as  much  casuistry  in  history  as 
will  serve  to  distinguish  between  venial  and  mortal  sius'. 
The  latter  include,  above  all,  treachery  and  a^^afisiuatiou, 
together,  as  he  seems  t<)  say,  with  some  forms  of  (lersccution. 
The  H'bolo  paper  is  a  striking  oxpre«aion  of  the  view  tlukt 
may  be  called  intermediate  between  Acton's  and  I^owell'sL 
And  Powell  may  have  had  some  such  discussion  in  mind 
when  he  explained  his  own  position  in  his  Bangor  address. 


'  Engtith  Uittoriail  Scview,  July  1887,  voL  U.p.  ST8. 
*  lb.,  Jul.  1886,  vol.  L  opVDiiiK  urticlo. 

■  Jlittoricai  Ethica ;  is  Quartertt/  Keview,  July  1905,  pp.  8A-4A. 
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I  confess  I  do  not  look  on  History  as  a  brancli  of  Litera- 
ture or  a  prorince  of  Ethic,  but  as  a  brancli  of  Science 
dealing  with  man  under  political  and  social  and  ecuncnnjc 
coudittoDs,  and  my  conception  of  Hiutorv  makes  it  tho 
neceasarj-  complement  to  Iliology  and  Antfin>jMiloo-.  .  .  . 
Ah  to  KthicH,  1  miut  coutinuf  Ut  ditfer  wlioUy  from  Lord 
Acton,  my  distinguislied  Canihrid^^t'  collL'a>fuc,  and  pn>fot« 
that  it  is  not  the  Uiatorian's  duty  to  try  and  c^tinmtc  the 
exact  degree  of  damnation  that  Khuuld  be  mel^xl  out  tu 
that  dauntle^  captain  and  bold  statesman,  Cesare  Borfi^n, 
or  even  t«  his  capable  but  unprieatly  father,  or  to  play  the 
moral  judge  to  such  men  nn  Thnniiu*  or  OMvor  Cromwell, 
or  '  that  great  king  Horrj'  tlie  Kighth ',  or  to  Nap<ileon. 
I  must  leave  «uch  work  tu  the  pitjfessors  of  Ethic,  to  whom 
History  at  any  nite  supplies  plenty  of  examples.  We  bav« 
no  lack  of  philtKtophers,  let  us  heair  tliem  I  Of  course,  the 
historian  must  deal  with  the  History  of  Moral  Ideas  as  he 
must  with  the  Hist<>ry  of  lieligions.  he  must  trace  the  cir- 
cumat^-^nces  under  which  all  mental  phenomena  (healthy  or 
otherwise)  of  the  body  politic  originate  and  spread,  and 
are  furtliered  or  combated,  but  he  is  the  observer  not  the 
preacher,  the  biologist  not  the  physician  or  surgeon.  .  .  , 
The  History  student  ought  to  concern  himself  with  his  docu* 
ments  and  facta  precisely  as  his  fellow -studenta,  chumiirts, 
physicists,  or  biologists,  do  with  the  objecte  in  their 
labomtories.' 

The  case  is  put  with  equal  olge  in  the  preface  written 
by  Powell  in  1S98  to  the  work  of  MM.  I^ngloia  and 
Seignobos :  * 

To  tho  historian  history  is  not  merely  a  pretty  but 
rather  ditlicult  bmncli  of  literature. .  . .  The  literary  criUc, 
in  fact,  is  iK-ginning  to  tind  out  that  he  reads  a  history 
as  he  might  read  a  treatise  on  mathematics  or  lingnistio}, 
at  his  peril,  and  that  he  is  no  judge  of  its  value  ur  tack  of 
rahie.  Only  the  ex|tert  can  judge  tluiL  .  .  .  The  formatiou 
and  exprcjisiou  of  ethical  judj^mcnts,  the  approval  or 
cundemuation  of  Caius  Juliu^t  Cuesiir  or  Cestire  Borgia, 
is  not  a  thing  within  the  historian's  province.  His  businetts 
ia  to  find  out  what  can  be  known  about  the  characters 

'  8ce  vol.  ii.  pp.  8B-7. 

'  /niroduction  to  tM  tUtidy  qf  History ;  tra&alation  by  O.  O.  Berry, 
1898.    Sco  p.  252  ffu/^ra. 
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anil  situations  nith  vrliich  he  is  engaged,  to  put  what  he 
can  aacL'tlain  bt'foru  liia  reiulLTs  in  a  clear  funii,  and  lastly 
to  consider  and  attempt  to  see  what  ecicntific  u»c  can  Ix; 
made  of  these  facts  he  liiia  ascertained.  Kthic,  on  its 
didactic  Hide,  is  outside  htH  business  altogether.  .  .  .  Tliey 
[MM.  I-Anglois  and  Seignoboe]  are  bold  enough  to  look 
forwanl  to  a  day  as  not  fur  distant,  when  a  sensible  or 
honest  man  will  no  more  dare  to  write  history  unscit-ntifi- 
cally  than  he  would  to-day  be  willing  to  waste  his  time  and 
that  of  others  on  observing  tlic  heavens  unseientiticaliy. 
and  regarding  as  trustworuiy  bis  unchecked  and  untimed 
observations.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  liistory  has  got  to 
be  Hcientificidly  studied,  and  it  is  not  a  ijuestion  of  utyle, 
but  of  accuracy,  of  fullness  of  oliaervation  and  correctness 
uf  I'easonirig,  that  is  before  tlie  student  . .  . 

One  ran  hardly  help  thinking,  too,  that  in  schoohi  and 
places  where  the  young  are  trained  something  might  be 
gained  by  treating  such  books  as  Plutarch's  Ltves,  not  as 
history  (for  which  they  were  never  intended)  but  as  text- 
books of  ctliic,  as  examples  of  conduct  public  on  private. 
Tlic  historian  very  proircrly  fiiniishcs  the  ethical  student 
with  material,  though  it  is  not  right  to  reckon  the  etlncsd 
student's  judgements  upon  the  historian's  facts  as  history 
in  anv  Bense.  It  is  not  an  historiau'e  question,  for  instance, 
whetiier  Napoleon  was  riffht  or  wrong  in  his  conduct  at 
JaflU,  or  Nelson  in  his  behaviour  at  Naples.  Hiat  is 
a  matter  for  the  student  of  ethics,  or  the  religious  dogma- 
tist, to  decide.  All  that  the  historian  has  to  )lo  is  to  get 
what  conclusion  he  cau  out  of  tbc  conflict  of  the  evidence, 
and  to  decide  whether  Napoleon  or  Nelson  actually  did 
that  of  which  their  enemies  accnscd  them ;  or,  if  he  cannot 
arrive  at  fact,  to  state  probability,  luid  the  reasons  that 
incline  him  to  lean  to  the  afllrmative  or  the  negative. 

This  debate  goes  to  the  roots ;  there  can  be  no  grcat<?r 
issue.  Among  recent  Englisli  hist4)riaiit>  I'owell  seems  to 
stand  alone  or  almost  alone  in  his  belief  that  the  historian 
has  all  the  duties,  bnt  has  only  the  dutien,  of  any  other 
man  of  science.  In  his  General  Survejf  of  Modem 
History  he  is  still  more  explicit :  * 

History  is  nut  a  matter  of  Chanc«,  or  Fortune,  or  what 
the  Church  calls  the  Finger  of  Providence,  but  of  Law, — 
'  Vol.  ii.  pp.  1  foil. 
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Law  thnt  works  exactljr  aa  it  docs  in  Hydraulics  or  in 
Botany. 

This  wu«  said  in  his  last  year :  in  1898  he  had  spoken  hi 
the  same  sense  to  a  private  society : 

I  would  regard  History  aa  an  abiolute  science,  as  mncli 
a&t  for  example.  Botany  ;  and  pnictical  pttlitics  have  no 
more  relationship  to  History,  and  no  lesA,  than,  say,  the 
art  of  gardening  to  Botany. ...  It  is  not  the  ftinction  of 
the  historian  to  pass  judgements  at  all.  Historical  science 
is  at  present  in  much  the  same  elementary  stage  as  was 
astronomical  science  before  Copernicus.' 

Lord  Acton  had  said  that  cthicn  were  '  the  marrow  of 
history".  We  can  |wirtly  Hee  how  Powell,  at  any  rate,  was 
led  to  his  doctrine.  No  one  was  better  versed  tluui  Acton, 
not  only  in  the  facta  of  hLntor}',  but  in  all  Euroiwan  theories 
of  politicH  and  hutory.  i'owell's  bent  and  reading  did  not 
draw  him  to  this  abstract  field,  and  he  suffered  in  one  way 
for  the  loss.  For  he  thought  Uttle  of  '  philosophers ',  for- 
getting that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  avoid  being  one.  Did 
philosophy,  then,  begin  at  tiic  point  where  Powell  might 
ceasty  to  think?  Tlie  iitfurence  Mould  be  unjust  to  him. 
Imlced,  his  ideas  were  in  the  air ;  almve  all,  the  vaguer 
applications  of  Darwinism  were  one  source  of  his  creed. 
Darwinism  turned  towants  opttmimt, — that  was  one  of 
the  strongest  currents  in  his  mind ;  he  looked  more  and 
more  on  life  and  history  from  that  point  of  view.  He  did 
not  refine  u[xm)  his  simple  iiropoaition  that  ethics  and 
histoid  nre  scparato,  except  to  say  that  the  growth  of 
moral  ideas,  like  other  tilings,  was  a  subject  for  the  hi*- 
torian.  Ho  was  snrc  that  he  thought  of  human  conduct, 
when  treated  by  the  historian,  as  simply  a  field  for  de- 
scriptive analysis.  When  he  could  not  deny  that  he  was 
as  much  entitled,  or  bound,  as  others  to  praise  or  to  blame, 
ho  said  in  effect  that  in  duuig  so  he  ceased  to  be  an  his- 
torian and  became  a  moralist  As  wo  have  seen,  Powell 
did  uot  always  go  through  the  form  of  thus  changing  hia 
<  S<M)  p.  410  pott,  footnote. 
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robeo.  He  does  uot  like  to  blame  great  men,  bnt  he  Is 
cunfltaiitly  praming  them  in  mnml  t^ruis:  and  Huialler  men 
he  abuses  racily,  not  only  for  their  follies  but  for  their 
HiniL  Vet  it  ia  idle  to  fasten  on  these  inconsisteocies  ;  he 
VTRR  always  building  up  his  thought,  always  open  to  di»- 
cussion,  and  he  would  certainly  have  cleared,  if  not 
modified  hia  theory.  Perhaps  he  would  havo  naid  that  the 
hifltorian  in  a  juror  who  finds  on  the  fact^,  not  a  judgu  who 
pai«eH  sentence.  But  he  might  aUu  have  (tcruplcd  to  grant 
judicial  powers  to  the  moralist  Moreover,  his  theory, 
if  true,  is  little  the  worse  for  his  deviations  from  it :  and 
it  is  of  deep  interest  to  trace  how  Powell  airived  at  it 
Besides  Darwinism  thus  interpreted,  some  otlier  determin- 
ing causes  appear  One  was  his  inboni  and  practical 
mistrust  of  Puritan  ethics.  Another  was  his  srmjiatliy, 
— much  stronger  than  Lord  Acton's  and  so  making  up  in 
part  for  his  inferior  knowledge  of  the  higher  intellectual 
history — with  primitive,  half-barbaric  ptditiua,  and  the 
mixed  strong  characters  who  bring  these  polities  a  step 
onwards  in  civilization.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  sagaman  to 
think  that  'ethics  are  the  marrow  of  history'  or  that 
'morality  is  the  sole  impartial  criterion  of  men  and  things', 
if  by  this  it  bo  meant  that  he  must  estimate  'iliroud  or 
Gudrun  merely  by  tlieir  '  goodness '.  Further,  Powell  was 
a  student  of  folklore,  and  such  a  student  inevitably  tends 
to  look  on  moral  ideas  as  in  a  state  of  flux  and  formative 
Ticissitude,  often  hardly  distinguishable  from  custom  that 
has  outlived  iU  warrant ;  while  ut  other  times  ideas  that 
are  honoured  as  moral  may  bo  in  fiat  antagonism  tu  the 
prosperous  survival  of  their  devotees.  Powell,  then,  was 
led  to  his  view  of  the  historian's  office  by  his  reading  of 
Darwinism,  by  his  Scandinavian  studies,  by  his  hatred  of 
the  Puritan,  and  by  folklore.  To  tliese  must  bo  added 
the  decisive  influence  of  Machiavelli,  his  opinion  upon 
whom  can  bo  read  at  length.' 
It  is  curious  to  see  bow,  though  Powell  disliked  Hcgcl 
»  V0I.U.  pp.  14-21. 
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aud  all  kinds  of  '  idealism ",  he  landed  in  a  hopefiil  view  of 
history  whicli  bringR  him  near  to  aome  Hegelians.  Lord 
Acton  ma.v  bu  once  more  quoted,  for  he  clearly  felt  that 
Hegel's  n-aa  the  most  imiHJsing  form  of  error.  He 
expounded  it  in  the  striking  sentence  (not  of  courHe  in 
technical  language) : 

It  means  that  power  goes  where  power  is  due,  that  the 
will  of  prnvirlnnce  ia  niiuie  manifest  liy  pucceaii,  that  tlie 
judgement  of  history  in  the  judgement  of  heaven.'  ...  If 
the  past  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  present  [Le.  by  present 
views  of  ethics]  it  must  1}c  judged  by  the  ercut,  wliiuh 
is  [to  Hegel]  the  verdict  of  the  powers  that  govern  the 
universe. . .  .  Failure  is  always  deserved,  and  that  which 
perishes  perishes  by  its  own  fault' 

This  inference  to  Lord  Acton  seemed  chaoe ;  aod  yet, 
except  for  the  religions  language,  it  not  unfairly  represents 
Powell's  tendency.  It  seemed  to  Acton  to  oi>en  the  path 
to  perilous  aud  infinite  allowances  ;  and  if  that  theory 

means  that  every  age  ought  to  be  judged  by  its  own 

canons,  the  application  of  that  sliding  scale,  as  a  branch 
of  ethical  and  histurical  inquiry,  'ia  still  in  it»  teens,  and 
practically  of  no  avail :  ' 

— ur,  as  Powell  would  have  put  it  ou  his  side, '  iu  much  the 
same  elementary  stage  as  astronomy  before  CopemicusL' 

These  are  no  doubt  profound  oppositious  of  theory. 
Yet  the  agreement  in  practice  between  the  moralist  and 
the  naturalist  is  almost  equally  striking.  Napoleon  is 
a  test  case.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  Lord  Acton's  remarks 
on  him  in  the  Enyltsk  Historical  Review :  ho  does  not 
slight  Napoleon's  actual  significance  or  power.  Nor  is 
Powell  blinded  by  the  glamour  of  mere  cnci^  or 
temporary  omnipotence.  Doth  the  Romanist  and  the 
oecular  Regius  professors  face  the  test,  each  with  his 
innate  sincerity ;  both  agree  that  the  facts  must  be 
presented  undiscolourod ;  and  both  escape  any  mental 
extremes  or  dangers  due  to  their  resiwctive  creeds. 

»  £Hff.  Hut.  Sev^  vol.  U.  p.  578  (July  1887). 
■  lb.,  vol  V,  p.  309  (April  1890). 
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Powell's  view  of  history  is  part  of  his  whole  view  of 
Rdod  and  evil.  He  did  not  cotifuae  them,  but  he  seemed, 
like  ^A'hitmaii,  to  define  evil  as  the  perishable  eLemeut  ia 
the  world.  It  was  hateful  and  had  to  be  overcome ;  but 
he  cuuld  hardly  doubt  that  overcome  it  finally  would  be, 
and  that  the  world  normally  went  on  pretty  well  despite 
many  incidenta  Ornie  he  said, '  the  world  is  like  a  college: 
queer  things  may  happen,  but  it  goes  on  somehow,  and  it 
U  be^t  that  it  should.'  Not  that  he  had  any  false  hopes 
about  the  reformation  of  evil  iudividuals ;  there  he  was 
rather  sceptical ;  the  solution  for  t/ietn  was  to  die  out.  Nor 
had  he,  on  the  other  hand,  any  of  that  transferred  ('alvinium, 
tra<TeahIc  in  Schoitcnhauer,  accordJing  to  which  there  is 
some  original  knot,  or  constant  vice,  in  human  nature. 

He  also  often  expressed  himself  on  the  relative  position 
of  literature  and  liiist^irical  writing.  Artist  tliough  he  was^ 
no  one  could  bo  harder  on  style  divorced  from  science ; 
a  vice  of  wliich  Macaulay  and  Froude  were  his  chosen 
examples.     In  an  unpublitihcd  addrciis  he  puts  his  poiut 

Unfortunately,  history  is  frequently  written  as  a  party 
pamphlet  or  as  a  treatise  on  morality  ;  but  the  pn>per 
view  is  to  treat  history  as  an  accumulation  or  assemblage 
of  facts  respecting  humanity  en  m«*w,  and  not  respecting 
single  individuals.  Utciuture,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
concerned  with  the  expression  of  human  emotions  in  an 
artistic  manner.  A  history  may,  of  course,  be  a  model  of 
exposition,  bat  that  is  not  its  tmc  raison  d'Hre.  Sucli 
histories  are  usually  untrustw<H-thy  and  should  be  rea4 
for  their  style  and  not  for  their  history.  Darwin's  excellent 
faculty  of  exposition  is  an  advantage,  but  is  not  (he  end  of 
his  works. 

Literary  works  afford  the  historian  a  great  hunting- 
ground  They  serve  to  fill  the  gape  in  the  records  of 
which  history  is  as  full  as  is  the  geological  record.  The 
historian  must  above  all  things  possess  a  scientific  imagina- 
tion (to  use  Thomson's  expreasion).  He  must  nnilen^tnnd 
what  is  really  impossible.  Tlic  masterpieces  of  literature 
enable  the  true  hist-orian  t'*>  live  again  in  the  i>ast,  just  as 
a  visit  to  the  East  will  enable  liim  to  project  himself  into 
the  Oriental  life  far  more  than  any  amount  of  acquired. 
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knowledge  of  taii^iiigea  or  of  persons  would  An  actual 
visit  even  of  short  duration  will  enable  him  to  understand 
what  is  impoeeible  in  the  East  It  is  this  insight  into  th« 
life  of  the  |)ast  wliich  such  works  aa  I>antc'»  l>ivitm  Cnm- 
media,  Chaucer's  Pmlofptf,  and  lAneland's  Piers  Pfotcman 
aflbrd.  The  Iatt«r  mitrht  l)e  rt'garded  a-*  the  (^nrlyle  of  his 
day.  Chaucer  waa  rather  to  be  coiii[KLre4l  to  a  hi^h-claBa 
novelist  of  the  present  day.  The  future  hifltorian  will  find,  in 
the  literature  of  the  pi-csent  age,  Trollope  and  huch  writers 
of  for  more  importance  than  Dickena  and  Thackeray.  The 
latter  are  novelit^ts  of  imagination  while  TroUoiw  in  a  novel- 
ist of  ohflcrvation.  Tlie  writers  of  the  tendency  novel, 
including  Zoln  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  will  lx^  lc«  u.«tefnl 
to  the  futuro  hbttoriau  tliau  lialzac  aud  Giiusiug.' 

In  such  a  spirit  Powell  used  Chaucer  and  Langland  for 
bis  own  HUtory  of  England.  He  justly  felt  that  'style' 
without  science  it!  (he  sin  Hgainut  the  light  Modest  him- 
self, he  seemed  almost  too  willing  that  the  historian's  work 
should  lose  its  identity,  like  a  physicist's  or  botanist's,  and 
be  poured  into  the  common  fund,  as  without  style  it  must 
lie  does  not  add  that,  once  the  method  and  miisonry  are 
sound,  the  climax  of  tho  historian's  scientific  process  is  an 
artistic  process  ;  that  'style '  then,  so  it  be  not  mere  finish, 
means  thinking,  i$  thinking.  In  practice  he  assents  to 
this  ;  the  artist  it)  him  responds  at  once  to  good  historical 
writing,  llis  remarks  on  the  styles  of  Gibbon  and  of 
Gardiner  ('he  ripens  like  old  ale  in  the  Eastern  counties') 
are  examples.  Jt  is  natural,  then,  to  ask  how  Powell  wrota 
history  himself,  and  the  question  has  been  half-answored 
already.  Uo  shares  in  the  bent  of  his  generation.  The 
basis  of  the  older  historical  styks  from  Gtblniu  onward 
tended  to  be  Latin  rhetoric ;  curbed  and  simplified  in  tho 
best  cases,  but  still  rhetoric  in  its  vocabulary,  its  mcntcucea, 
and  its  periods.  The  half-forgotten  Sharon  Turner,  and 
still  more,  Macaulay,  are  examples ;  Motley  and  Lecky  are 
later  examples,  in  whom  rhetoric  easily  runs  to  a  flaunting, 
garish-coloured  seed.    Froude  also  has  his  rhetoric,  though 

^  Summary  of  nutve,  transmit'led  tlirougb  Mr.  R.  M,  Luooanl,  uf  ui 
Mldrees  to  a  {irivato  iwxiiuty  iu  Out.  1895. 
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It  ia  ait  s  rule  purified  by  limpidity  and  plainness.  Lord 
Acton  has  the  rhetoric  of  epigram,  sometimee  monumental, 
often  oracular.  But  in  many  hiiitoriaus  of  the  later  nine- 
teenth century  there  in  a  return  to  plninne88  and  native 
diction :  sometimes  because,  like  Stubhs  and  fianUner, 
they  were  teachers ;  and  in  others,  like  Freeman,  under 
tlie  iikfiuencc  of  doctrine.  Freeman'a  style,  touched  with 
affected  simplicity,  plain  in  clause  and  structure,  but  too 
diffuse  and  teriding  to  be  An^lonianiac  in  diction,  is  well 
known  ;  at  its  best,  it  ia  of  excellent  force  and  purity. 
Freeman  did  his  utmost  to  throw  over  imported  poly- 
syllables and  fine  writing,  and  to  go  back  to  what  seemed 
the  genuine,  oaken,  Germanic  fibre  of  the  language.  He 
probably  use^  oa  large  an  infusion  of  Romance  words  as 
any  one  else.  The  eamc  impulse  appears,  e.^a^^'gc rated,  in 
another  writer,  who  is  not  an  historian,  namely  William 
Morris ;  and  may  in  his  ca.'ie  have  Ijecn  encouraged  by 
femiliarity  with  the  prose  of  the  sagas,  with  its  rich  vivid 
vocabulary  almost  of  uniform  stock,  and  its  curt  simple 
sentences.  This  leaning,  though  the  efic<:t8  produced  by 
it  are  Bometimee  beauti^l,  ia  too  much  founded  in  race- 
doctrine  or  patriotic  illn^^inn,  and  is  too  great  a  sacrifice  of 
noble  resources,  to  commend  itself  long.  It  is,  however, 
the  form  that  the  very  ancient  vernacular  tradition,  which 
runs  back  through  Cubbctt,  Defoe,  Latimer  and  Wyclif^ 
has  taken  in  our  time  ;   and  so  there  is  some  health  in  it 

Powell  was  void  of  any  doctrine  in  the  matter ;  he  some- 
times used  an  archaic  word  or  form,  especially  in  translating. 
He  was  well  versed  in  the  manner  of  Freeman,  and  not 
quite  untouched  by  it ;  he  was  deeper  dyed  in  saga  than 
any  KnglLshmaii,  even  Morris  :  luid  his  touch  of  the  cliild's 
directness  of  mind  and  speech  came  out  in  some  of  his 
earlier  historical  writings  like  the  Htstort/  of  Enylatid, 
where  he  is  intentionally  simple  and  brief  in  his  aenteucea* 
He  writes  better  when  at  rest  than  in  motion,  hi*  narrative 
is  sometimes,  clogged,  while  his  descriptions  go  easily.  He 
takes  much  heed  for  verbal  finish,  cuustautly  and  freely 
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correcting  his  draft.  He  is  c^Lrofiil  to  cut  out  the  wrong 
kiudH  of  echo  or  aasonaiice  in  his  claiues.  In  some  of  his 
critical  ami  pertfonal  writiug,  such  ait  the  pages  ud  Oniar, 
erery  word  is  winnowed,  while  his  presswork  is  less 
studious  and  has  more  the  virtucH  of  hia  IctteniL  He  wa» 
amused  by  a  jounialist  who  wrot«  of  him  wheu  he  was 
made  profesiMir,  that  he  'iricld^d  a  brilliant  pen*.  No 
inia^  could  be  more  accurately  bad  than  that  of  a  club 
or  broadsword  fur  Powell's  writinj;,  though  he  Bcunetimcs 
thrust  with  the  point  Kxccpt  in  hi»  fomml  hifltoriee  and 
addresses  and  hl8  technical  reviews,  he  is  apt  to  speak  Id 
bursts  and  obiter  dt'rta.  Now  and  then  he  feshions,  ratiier 
than  uttcnt,  a  sentence. 

Any  one  who  like  Mr.  Barrett  has  trarersed  the  woodland 
and  midliind  from  the  bn>ad  London  river  to  the  fords  of 
the  Illiickwutor,  and  from  tlio  Rcntle  Ijca,  with  its  peaceful 
memories  of  Walton,  to  the  bitt«r  marsh  of  Tendring  viih 
its  Danish  colony,  aud  the  busy,  yaclit-hauntcd,  barge- 
dotted,  mallow-bordered  cetuary  by  Wivenhoc  and  Bright- 
lingsea  (one  of  the  classic  grounds  of  our  finest  sport, 

{'achting),  and  looks  back  on  his  tramp  through  gi'cen 
anes  and  wlilte  high  roa/le,  will  High  with  him  as  he  con- 
cludes hiH  '  varied  wanderings  through  tlie  good  old  county 
of  Knaex ' '. 

Powell's  style  is  clear  and  alive  alwa)'8 ;  hia  Toice  can 
be  heard  in  it  Its  foult  is  to  be  iiesteretl,  in  historical 
writing,  with  detail ;  some  uf  the  pages  are  like  a  crowded 
map.  But  that  is  a  picture  of  hia  mind.  He  runs  to  cata- 
logues and  processions,  arid  likes  the  clamonr  of  proper 
names.  One  of  his  natural  forms  is  the  sttrvej/,  where 
be  stops  iu  the  story,  and  arrays  the  pageant  There  are 
many  e.\ample8  in  our  second  volume.  Powell's  cnumera- 
tious  arc  not  quite  like  those  of  other  historians :  it  is 
sur|}riBing  that  they  yield  so  much  and  escape  incoherence; 
After  all,  if  they  are  crowded,  it  is  with  life,  and  with 
a  vision  not  only  of  the  main  historic  figures  and  current*, 

'  I{«view-  of  C  K  B.  iJorrett's  £*nx:  ia  JdancMtitr  QuartUaH. 
iniy  12,  1892. 
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but  of  by-wa^ii  aud  of  lesser  but  still  siguificEDt  and  pic- 
turesque facta.  Some  of  his  bent  writing  was  done  iu 
a  rapid  heat,  and  stands  scrutiny  welL 

Most  men  who  become  a  legend  do  some  cnnscientioue 
work  in  its  service.  Powell  Ijccame  a  legend  of  omni- 
icieuce,  to  his  own  disgust.  His  elibrts  to  hide  what  lie 
knew  made  matters  worse.  It  would  conic  nut  one 
uuruiug  that  he  had  long  since  begun  Hebrew,  or  was 
well  seen  in  Old  Irish,  or  that  he  could  say  a  deal 
about  leather.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  forget  anything 
he  had  learnt,  and  hi^  mind  did  not  cease  to  work  upon  it, 
OA  uflen  is  the  case  witli  men  of  rare  power  of  memory. 
It  would  1»e  alisurd  to  draft  a  list  in  form  of  his  Tarious 
Eittainmonta.  This  book  may  give  some  impression  of 
them.  Perhaps  hia  library,  aa  he  left  it,  may  show  best 
iu  what  proportion  be  cared  for  different  things.  It 
contained  between  four  and  five  thousand  works.  There 
was  his  full  collection  of  old  Scandinavian  litenitiire,  now 
joined  to  Vigft'ijison's  on  tlic  shelves  of  Christ  Church. 
For  modem  history,  he  had  the  Bodleian  hard  by,  and  he 
could  not  afford  to  buy  magnificently,  though  his  store 
was  adequate  and  various.  But  there  was  folklore,  and 
antiquarian  and  to()ographical  matter,  in  jilenty ;  very 
little  science;  more  on  sports  (boxing,  fencing,'  wrestling); 

'  Powell  jioid  re^lar  vifite  to  Tlewllfir  Collo^  for  nuuiy  yeara  to  jtidj^ 
in  th«  boxing  and  fcndng  cmnpotidons;  kdA  Mr.  II.  M.  Etuiu  haa  been 
good  enongb  to  coatrilmto  the  following  note  : 

'  As  &  judge  nf  fencing,  hiit  uliodxii^liUt'UieiM  wan  somewhat  agaiiutt 
him,  liiit  wv  nevirr  reiiLumber  iu\y  of  hiH  dwisiuni*  IwiuK  cavilled  at  In 
boxini;  (of  vrhicb  iu  bis  yuunj(vr  days  he  had  bei'n  a  diHtiotniishod  ex. 
poneiit),  he  gave  Kttmt,  perhaps  undue,  weight  to  style,  conniilerin^ 
and  we  think  rightly,  tliat  a  soond  Ktylo  woe  »  sure  foua<lntioD  for 
sncoe«e  in  tho  future  with  young  bfginuura.  We  canunt  rocull  h'm  over 
oiiiaing  to  Radley  except  on  those  oocoiuona,  and  it  'wmi  rt-niarkahle 
how  he  rarried  on  bin  recollectionii  of  the  more  promUinj;  oompotitoni 
from  year  to  year,  though  he  never  came  acroSB  them  except  for  a  few 
momenta  in  the 'ring'.  Ke  conlitmodto  Judge  until  very  abort  lyboforc 
hia  death,  and  we  can  well  remember  tbe  letter  of  unfeigned  regret  anj 
dituii'iioLutioeat  in  which  he  uuKKmoed  bJl  lubUity  tv  come  aud  its 
eauM.' 
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nnil  more  works  on  bibliu^apfay  than  moat  private  men 
posHCss.  lite  list  alfu)  sliowa  a  good  many  books  on  art, 
but  they  do  no  jnstice  to  the  place  that  art'  filled  in  Powell's 
existence.  Uere  must  be  reckoued  bin  cherished  (i:athering 
of  Japanciu;  pictures,  many  hundreds :  none  of  bis  outlay 
gave  him  greater  pleanure.  The  courteous  and  smiling 
Japanese  merchant,  the  '  little  tempter ',  would  often  como 
on  Sunday  morning  with  a  large  portfolio,  aud  leave  some 
of  it  Ix-hiud  hioL 

He  had  quite  as  many  books  on  literature  as  on  history. 
There  were  endless  copies  presented  by  the  authors, — 
scholars,  beginners,  young  or  imknown  poets,  or  Verlainc, 
Verhaeren,  Wilde.  Translations  and  books  of  a  learned 
ca«t  he  read  with  pencil  in  hand,  praising,  scoring  oat,  or 
emending. 

I  am  struck  (writes  Mr.  John  Rampson)  vrith  what  would 
seem  to  point  to  a  very  unusual  faculty  of  finding  mental 
relaxation  and  rcfrenhment  in  new  strange  studio*  which 
he  could  not  have  hopc<l  ta  carry  very  far,  such  for 
instance  as  queer  languages  like  Cree,  Eskimo,  Gjtwv,  and 
Japaiie-se.  His  books  help  to  explain  wtiat  impresncd  mo 
in  iiis  writings,  unexpected  generalizations  and  compariwins, 
pleasant  »ide-Ught»  aud  b}'-pathi!  in  the  world  of  letters. 
One  notices  a  curiouB  interest  in  undfrcurrenta  of  litera- 
ture ;  and,  in  the  Knglisli  nnil  Frcnt-h,  the  general  alwcnoe 
of  classics  and  standard  autbons.  aud  books  written  round 
them,  nut  to  uientiun  the  works  'no  gentleman's  library 
should  be  without'. 

In  the  catalogue  there  are  more  than  a  thousand 
volumes  of  foreign  liteniture  and  philology,  of  the  wide 
range  just  indicated.  No  one  knows  when  or  whether 
Powell  took  Fir»t  Le,uons  in  Mttori  Tlie  East,  for  one 
who  was  not  a  ts^iecialist  (though  he  haii  tlie  elements  of 
Hebrew  and  also  of  Pertuan)  is  curiously  well  represented. 

'  lie  a1(»o  gav«  pmctu'nl  hi-lp  to  art  and  otlwr  teaclxiDg.  His  frieod 
M  r.  Uodclanl  OrpeD  IqUe  that '  be  did  mncli  to  enooiimge  the  Hchool  of 
Arti  anil  Oruftii.  at  Bedford  I^rk  '  bot«id<H4  •  inttirc«tJiif^  bimself  to  tho 
Chiswick  High  School,  of  which  ha  was  one  of  the  diroctora '. 
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There  arc  works,  often  trannlationB,  dcalinj^  irith  Arabic, 
CliineBC,  Persian,  Tamil,  Japanese  ;  this  strain  of  interest 
appears  iu  Powell's  reviews.  Among  larger  Europeiui 
literatures  the  German  is  somewhat  slighted :  Italian  and 
French  bulk  largest,  There  are  the  names  of  fifty  books 
on  Dante.  Much  of  the  French  is  poetry  and  memoir. 
There  is  little  fiction  in  that  or  any  language ;  and,  to 
quote  the  same  expert, 

that  little  is  almont  entirely  examples  nf  the  picaresque 
novel,  English  or  foreign  (e.  g.  II.  Head  or  Ijozarillo  dc 
Tormes),  sailors'  yams,  tales  of  adventure  for  schoolboys 
or  'grown-ups'. 

Spnnish  and  Portngnesc  are  prominent ;  and  a  good 
judgement  of  Powell's  interest  in  the  Peninsula  may  be 
formed  from  a  note  furnished  by  his  friend  Don  F.  de 
Arteaga  y  Pcretra,  Ijecturer  in  Spanish  at  0.xford.  Though 
not  wholly  on  literary  matters,  it  may  be  giv^i  here  intact. 

He  spent  part  of  the  time  of  his  youth  in  Spain, 
princiiMiUy  in  Madrid,  at  abtmt  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Sevolttcidit  de  Setianbre  ilfiGti). 

He  knew  the  political  intrigues  that  led  to  the  marriage 
of  Isabella  II,  also  thotte  preceding  her  dethronement^ 
which  he  learnt  there  from  a  distant  connexion  of  the 
Royal  family. 

The  names  of  Mont|>enHi(.'r,  Semiiio,  and  Prim,  were  as 
familiar  to  liim  as  the  ditierent  principles  they  i*epre»uoted. 
From  that  time,  no  doubt,  York  Powell's  interest  In  and 
lore  for  Si>ain  and  Si>auisli  things  sprang,  an  interest  and 
love  that  only  died  with  him. 

Re  took  much  intercHt  in  Sfianinh  giimies,  and  spoke  of 
his  talks  roimd  their  fires  with  th(.-m. 

He  could  read  Spani)-h,  Catalan,  and  Portuguese,  and 
could  really  exprens  himself  iu  S^ianiHli.  He  liad  been  an 
Examiner  for  the  Tayloriau  SehularHhip  hi  Spanish  togetlier 
with  Don  Pascual  de  Ga^'angos. 

He  knew  the  Ix^t  authors  uf  Spanish  literature,  though 
more  the  ancient  than  the  modem,  and  was  quite  fnmiliar 
with  the  l)cst  Kngliflh  tnLni*lations  of  the  Spanish  classics 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
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Hia  admiratiuu  Rir  Spanisti  art  was  unlimited,  (wpocjaily 
for  V'elaz<iuc3!  and  Goya,  who  were  in  his  opinion  tlic  best 
uf  Spanish  niasUira. 

He  had  nu  prejudice  against  an,v  anther  or  school,  but 
loved  the  work  for  \tn  real  merit.  His  views  were  very 
bruad ;  he  «eenied  qnit«  incapable  of  uiiden»tanding  that 
any  other  Huntiment  than  tliat  of  art  conld  find  place  in 
anybody's  mind  on  reading  or  contemplating^  a  work. 
Once,  when  the  difltculty  venn  mentioned  to  him  of  reading 
Celestina,  one  of  the  prescribed  books  for  the  Scholarship, 
in  the  case  of  ladies  attending;  the  lectures,  he  simply  said  : 
*  If  they  eannot  stand  it,  Jut  thi-in  not  attond  tlic-  clasa.* 

He  had  a  real  i^easuro  in  making  the  ae(|uaiiitancc  nf 
Spaniards,  and  was  most  hospitable  to  those  who  happened 
to  come  to  Oxford. 

His  love  for  Spain  was  best  shown  in  tbc  efforts  he  made 
to  bring  Spanish  literature  and  art  to  the  front  in  Kngland 
Thui^  it  was  he  who  iu  188!)  uet  the  Lothian  EaeAV  on 
James  [  of  Aragon,  won  by  Mr.  Raymond  Be-azley,  and  in 
1894  and  I89S  brought  for  the  annual  foundation  Lecture* 
at  the  Taylor  Institutiuu  such  lecLuren  an  Morel-Fatio 
and  Butler  Clarke,  who  so  well  depicted  the  old  Spanish 
Ufe  in  their  lectures  'L'Kspagne  du  Don  Quyote'.  and 
'  The  Spanish  Kogue-storj- '.  Finally,  it  was  he  who,  through 
his  recommendation  to  the  Editor  of  The  Studio,  brought 
the  Spanish  artist  Sofior  Itiqucr  Iwfore  tlie  English  public 
in  the  pagea  of  that  Review. 

This  interest  and  love  for  everything  connected  with 
Spain  was  scaled  on  his  death-bed,  when  he  read — as 
one  of  his  Iiwt  books — (laldos'a  La  KeroUicidn  de  Julio, 
then  just  published,  and  sent  to  Itim  by  his  friend  Vrot 
Bywatcr,  then  in  .Msulrid,  who  had  only  taken  farewell  of 
him— though  pcrhajts  not  thinking  for  ever— a  few  weeks 
before. 

Though  he  could  thread  his  way  among  so  many  litera- 
tures, I'owell,  cngrtissed  with  history,  scholarsliip,  and 
folklore,  has  left  too  little  critjcism.  What  remains  lian 
its  own  beauty  and  value.  Some  of  the  best  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  snatches  of  prcsswork,  on  B^oipujf,  on  the 
Kibtlungeniifd,  on  the  Kalevala  ;  or  in  his  letters.  There 
is  much  of  bis  own  life  and  sympathies  in  the  brief  papers 
on  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Kipling.     His  only  studicfl  of 
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the  usual  kind  and  length  are  thcwe  on  Defoe  and  Meiu- 
lioM ;  the  Meinhold  in  full  of  the  taxI  of  vindication  and 
discovery  ;  Powell  was  juBt  the  rnan  for  an  uniierentimatwl 
writer.  The  historical  iitittinct  is  seldom  for  off,  and  the 
comparison  of  Meinhold  with  other  novelista  of  similar  aim 
is  of  his  best.  It  was  this  iimtinet  that  drewluin  to  Bulxac, 
on  whom  he  unhappily  never  wrote  at  lengf,h.  The  tmth- 
fuhioss  and  depth  of  Balzac  grow  on  us  with  years ; 
but  moat  English  critico  except  I*rofe»<or  Saintflbury 
appear  to  dread  Balzac  a  little,  perhaps  because  of  the 
fullneeg  and  frankitei<«  of  his  contact  with  life,  and  tJiey 
end  in  cautious  liiilf-udinissions.  Some  lines  by  Powell 
may  be  rescued  in  passing  :  — 

Balzac's  novels  form  the  bent  history  of  1830.  He  atone, 
among  French  historians,  haa  grasped  the  essential  features 
of  the  society  that  revolted  from  the  ideas  of  the  Hestora- 
tion,  and  welcomed  tho  iMmrgciiis  rule,  first  of  the  regicide 
son,  and  afterwards  of  the  Creole's  grandchild.  lie  alouo 
perceived  the  dangers  which  commercial  greed  anfl  shame- 
leiw  speculation  anil  selfish  dynastic  dreams  were  to  bring 
upon  the  most  artistic  and  moat  conaervatire  nation  Id 
Europe — a  nation  which  must  needs,  if  it  can,  to  respect 
its  own  high  idonls,  and  which  is  over  more  ready  to 
forgive  a  uiagniticeut  failure  than  a  sordid  success.  He 
alone  has  stuilied  Uic  heart  »h  well  iis  the  intellect  of  tho 
avenige  Frt^nch  ninn  and  woman  of  his  age,  and  shown 
how  inevitably  the  now  leaven  of  material  prosperity  baa 
brought  with  it  change  of  character.  And  the  process  of 
change  has  gone  on  since  he  ceased  to  write.  Wc  have 
seen  how,  under  the  cruel  but  i]uickeniiig  influences  of 
a  great  but  not  wholly  undeser^'ed  disaster,  the  now 
generation  has  striven,  in  spite  of  the  obstinate  but 
confused  menioricM  of  the  past  that  have  hampered  their 
efforts,  to  preuarc  a  noble  future  for  tho  greatest  of  the 
Ijatin  people*.' 

Writing  ou  pure  literature,  Powell  at  first  sight  ftccma 
a  gentle,  even  panegyrical  critic,  as  kind  to  his  authors  as 
if  they  were  his  porsoniU  Mends,  and  batliing  their  faults 
I  Review  of  May  9,  1893,  in  MoTtchetUr  Ouardian. 

T.r.t  EC 
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in  the  glow  of  hU  own  generoeity.  He  could  write  of  lonjt 
]MU(t  liookti  as  if  tbcir  makers  were  alive,  and  he  afraid  of 
liurling  their  fcclingK  He  did  not  believe  in  prufessioual 
critics;  'criticism  itt  only  oue  man  talking  about  another 
man.'  Ilis  own  mRth™!  waa  to  praise,  by  a.  patient  choic*; 
of  epithet,  an  avoidance  of  the  wrong  eulogy,  a  careat,  laid 
sometimes  in  temu  of  exaggerated  modesty,  again&t  indis- 
criminate or  wrong  praise.  His  preliace  to  Miss  IkvrmbyB 
Ghili  ike  OuUaw  is  a  pKjd  example,  and  the  firmness  of 
his  touch  is  the  more  to  be  remarked,  because  the  authoress 
was  no  longer  living,  and  he  was  writing  to  introduce  her 
noble  poem  to  the  blind  public ;  as  in  admirable  terms 
he  does. 

In  *  Kywind  Scarred-face '  we  have  a  story  of  mediaeval 
invention,  due  in  all  probability  to  the  zeal  of  some 
bigoted  clerk,  dwelling  on  heathen  olstinacy  of  the  stupid 
Pharaonic  or  Neronian  type,  turned  Into  an  appeal  for 
toleration.  It  is  allowable  to  use  a  story  in  this  way, 
I  admits  but  its  device  and  treatment  jar,  to  my  feeling, 
M'tth  tlif?  clear  Hliarp  note  of  the  best  of  the  ballads  that 
Miss  Barmby  has  here  translated  or  originated. 

Criticism  through  praise — that,  after  all,  is  the  way  of 
many  of  the  great  judges,  Longinus,  Goethe,  Coleridge, 
liunb,  who  have  given  the  creative  touch  to  what  they 
wrote  on  the  creative  work  of  others.  And  if  the  joy  of 
life  in  Powell  hiinsclf  miglit  so  ovcrtlow  into  liiit  criticising 
as  to  err  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the  Pharisee,  there 
ia  at  times  a  rcfrei^hing,  booming,  adverse  detonation — 
commoner,  tiowever,  in  the  lettcru — which  saves  hut  credit 
for  nerre.  It  was  no  recreation  to  him  to  read  poor  stuff, 
and  he  could  not  understand  those  who  did  so ;  in  this  he 
was  like  VigfusHon,  lie  thought,  for  instance,  that  M. 
Cherbuliez,  of  the  French  Academy,  was  only  railway  read- 
ing. He  read  anything  in  any  tongue  that  made  him  laugh, 
that  had  wit  or  talent  lie  liked  Casanova  for  bis  bravura 
and  his  historical  importance,  and  aa  a  type  that  had  made 
the  most  of  itself     But  ho  once  made  a  motion  to  tear  in 
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two  and  pat  in  the  fire  a  jelloir  Tolume  that  turned  on 
incest  He  amused  hinuwif  cither  with  the  PtJil:  'Uh 
(of  which  HtadcH  were  found  aftfr  his  death),  and  with  the 
boxing  reports  in  the  Licensed  Virftiaflers  GazeiU,  oreliio 
with  solid  erudite  thing;8  ;  and  was  seen  on  a  country  plat- 
form with  hi^t'uriml  foliuH  open  before  hinL  In  going 
through  a  nuuw  of  )H>oktt,  on  n  tthelf  or  table,  he  rcmiiideil 
T18  of  the  creature  in  the  prose  Edda  that  weis  Firo  and 
devoured  not  only  the  food  but  the  vessel  as  well 

A  description  by  Mrs.  Goddard  OiT>cn  ia  here  in  place : 

To  see  Mr.  Powell  examine  a  book  was  to  see  the 
working  of  a  sixth  sense,  almost  He  seemed  to  have 
eyee  and  understanding  in  every  finger  tipt  The  nervous 
bands  felt  the  book,  rapidly  sorting  the  leaver  'A  very 
good  book — yea— see  he  writes  well — knows  his  work. 
Ah!  there's  a  elip.  page  135 — uo.  that  date  is  MToug.' 
This  is  no  exaggenitlun  of  loving  memory,  for  I  have  seen 
him  do  it  scores  of  times  in  my  husband's  library,  running 
over  new  books  on  all  manner  of  subjecta.  I  never  ceaseil 
to  marvel  at  what  was  tiie  iwwer  he  posseaaed  of  per- 
ceiving the  contents  of  a  book.  I  have  seen  many  men, 
clever,  learned  and  wise  men,  run  through  books,  as  the 
saying  is,  but  never  one  do  it  as  he  did. 

In  his  criticisms  of  men  and  art,  especially  of  young 
men  and  of  young  art,  whether  books  or  pictures, 
Powell  never  shmnk  from  risking  the  errors  of  the 
prophet  His  look  was  turned  towards  the  future ;  this 
came  from  hia  generous  contact  with  the  young,  and  waK 
the  secret  of  his  power  to  command  their  response.  Home 
could  not  understand  this ;  they  could  not  see  t}iat  Powell's 
reluctance  to  narrow  his  hopes  was  better  than  their  in- 
capacity to  widen  their  own,  Hia  mind  was  restless  and 
forward- reaching,  and  craved  novelty  and  distinction ;  he 
hud  the  passion,  in  this  sense,  for  being  '  up  to  datti ',  for 
having  read  the  last  poem,  the  last  story.  He  was  always 
on  the  watch  for  fesjaiti^^:  he  was  one  of  them  himself. 
He  foresaw  early  many  now  admitted  reputatioua  He 
honoured  Mr.  Meredith  fi-om  the  fir«t,  and  would  talk  for 
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houra  of  Mr.  Henry  James's  lat«r  tales,  as  their  excellence 
and  un^wpnlarity  innreaAcd  .Mr.  Hanly'R  imn  pciwiniiftni 
was  alien  to  his  temper,  and  Uv  iidmiretj  him  not  doctrinally 
but  ou  the  surer  ground  of  art  These  of  course  were 
Reasoned  writera.  AinonjfBt  the  jomiger  ones,  he  at  once 
recugnizeii  the  niclorlics  of  Mr.  William  Veat^  amidst  his 
reeds  and  tender  talking  waters,  when  tliey  were  known 
only  to  a  knot  of  Irish  ft-icnds.  He  noticed  with  dclifcht 
the  yet  younger  roicce,  still  awaiting  development,  that 
speak  from  DublitL  In  presence  of  all  new  writiitg  of 
promise  he  stootl  far  alike  from  the  natunil  and  honest 
but  unfruitful  tuxl  reciprocal  ^ish  of  the  young  authors 
thcmselrcs,  and  from  the  distrust  of  the  old  official  re- 
viewers, and  fW)m  what  is  worse,  the  occasional  enffOuemetU 
with  which  they  indemnify  themselves.  Pcrliaiw  in  some 
cases  Powell's  etithuniii^tiiH  were  not  worth  sixjK.'nce  ;  but 
that  is  a  personal  opinion.  He  was  ready  cnougl)  with  the 
severity  of  silence.  His  way  was  to  say  nothing  when  he  con- 
demned, except  in  cases  of  popularly  admired  preteusion. 
He  wonid  shut  the  book  without  a  word,  and  never  return 
to  it  or  think  about  it  If  he  did  not  like  a  friend's  MS. 
it  was  left  at  the  honse  neatly  jxicked  without  remark. 
He  knew  that  bad  work  requires  no  graredigging.  It  lies 
out,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  make  their  uest  of  its  shreds, 
and  the  beetles  of  the  field  obliterate  it  bit  by  bit :  not  an 
untcnder  disposal  to  oblivion.  In  painting  ho  was  perhaps 
too  easily  pleased  with  intentions.  It  was  a  means  of 
happtno^  to  himself,  and  ho  was  pmnc  to  admire  those 
who  had  got  beyond  his  own  difficulties.  But  his  strain  of 
French  sympathy  brougiit  him  to  Rodin  and  Degas  far 
sooner  than  most  Englishmen  M-ho  are  not  traineit  and 
prescient  critics,  ile  shared  Htevensou's  eagerness  to  give 
crc<lit,  and  to  divine  beauty  or  ])ower  in  unaiti>reciatod 
fields.  Many  could  see  that  he  was  indnlgent,  but  not 
many  could  feel  they  had  enjoyed  more  good  pictures  tliau 
PoweU. 
A  mind  so  ondoyartt  et  divers,  so  richly  variegated, 
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carelees  of  doctrinal  oonBistency,  yet  with  certain  'master- 
ciirronta '  that  '  ran  permanent  nnd  free ',  Hliowinjc  % 
different  self  to  every  friend,  and  always  developing,  is 
hard  enough  to  fix  in  portraiture.  Powell  sometimes  per- 
plexed everybody.  But  one  thing  wb«  plain,  tliat  Powell 
did  not  share  the  perplexity.  He  never  seemed  to  lose 
his  way  in  the  baziiar  of  his  interesbt  ami  opinions.  He 
had  no  dogmatism  of  manner,  but  he  seldom  appeared  to 
liave  any  doubts.  Ue  once  said,  'After  all,  tilings  are 
very  simple,'  with  mueli  emphiisis.  lie  niesuit  not,  i  think, 
Hpecnlative  things,  but  the  primary  ties  and  afiectiona  of 
life.  For  himself  ho  cared  little,  if  (ho«t^  he  loved  and 
who  loved  liim  were  in  the  way  of  happiness.  Some  of 
them  he  outlived,  and  his  memory,  naturally  strong, 
remained  lighted  with  their  pretsences :  an  aspect  of 
Powell  that  we  should  not  gather  from  his  Omarcsque 
profesetion  of  faith,  well  as  this  expresses  his  faculty  for 
artistic  and  spiritual  enjoyment  He  also  had  fixed  pre- 
judices— aa  many  as  Dr.  Johnson;  he  was  'bitter  and 
gay '  in  the  utterance  of  them,  he  simrtcd  them  like  a 
flower  in  his  coat,  and  they  never  really  drooped,  though 
his  good  nature  and  instinct  for  justice  led  liim  to  make 
exceptions  for  many  individuals,  as  in  the  case  of  Ameri- 
cans, Germans,  Jews,  and  learned  ladies — a  somewhat 
extensive  list  of  antipathies.  He  also  had  some  very  stable 
intellectual  principles :  he  was  unvarying  in  his  position 
towards  religion,  death,  and  many  matters  of  life  and 
conduct  Some  of  these  principles  will  be  clear  already, 
and  on  a  few  others  I  shall  try  to  touch.  But  the  plan 
of  this  book  is  to  let  others  speak,  and  above  alt  to  let 
Powell  speak  for  himself  It  will  therefore  be  convenient 
to  quote  several  descriptions  by  persons  who  knew  him 
long  and  well,  as  well  as  some  remaining  letters  which 
do  not  depend  for  their  interest  on  their  dates  or  the 
names  of  the  recipienta. 

It  is  natural  to  begin  with  some  words  from  Oxford, 
where  his  position  was  peculiar.    Though  he  lived  in  the 
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sliolfccr  of  Oxfonl  and  owed  her  much,  he  waa  not  one  of 
ber  typical  sons,  who  exprc««  tfac  genius  of  the  place  in 
ita  power  aud  weakness.  Tlieni  he  did  not  always  much 
admire.  Newman  revolted  his  Judgement,  and  did  not 
invariably  ehanu  him  by  stylo ;  Mattlicw  Arnold  he 
admired  fur  venw:  and  epigram,  but  doubted  if  he  '  kttew 
hi»  own  buginew?  ait  a  critic'  and  said  that  he  'scrambled 
through  by  mother-»it'.  In  Ruskia  he  chiefly  honoured 
what  made  Hu»kin  alien  to  Oxford,  lua  pa«uouatti  concern 
with  social  reformation,  and  what  Heemed  to  Powell  bis 
IH*ophctic  insight  He  said,  liowcrcr,  that  the  two  men 
in  Oxford  he  truly  regretted  not  having  known  better 
were  Mark  l^ttison  and  Walter  l*atcr.  Amongst  his  chief 
friends  in  the  place  were  Hines  the  oratorical  sweep,  and 
Vigfiiason  the  almoBt  <liHregarded  acholar.  A  reviewer  of 
Ori(jine6  says  well  of  Its  authors  : 

It  is  hard  to  speak  in  the  sober  terms  proper  to  bocJcieh 
Bcholnrship  of  these  strenuous  explorers  of  the  Icelandic 
main,  these  pi'rhnini  d'litiande-,  who  moved  amid  the 
urbanities  of  Oxford,  beloved,  wondered  at,  but  never 
entirely  tamed ;  like  real  sea-captains  on  shore,  framed  in 
the  manners  and  breathing  the  air  of  a  larger,  freer,  and 
more  primitive  world.' 

Powell  cut  a^TosH  all  of  Oxford's  regular  o{>in!onii  and 
fashions,  though  he  at^usted  himself  without  visible  strain, 
indeed  with  flexible  sweetness  and  sociable  gaiety,  to  its 
life.  His  own  radiation  waH  so  strong,  like  some  of  thoeo 
elements  that  discharge  heat  and  power  without  apparent 
Ions  of  store,  titat  many  of  the  forces  round  him  did  not 
reach  hint  He  wa.'*  also,  aa  we  have  seen,  regularly 
refreshed  by  absence,  lie  Mcnt  through  Oxford,  not 
really  of  it,  yet  never  giving  offence,  and  so  made  hiui&elf 
a  greater  power  there  than  il'  he  hail  been  subdued  to  ita 
atmnsphero.  Kvidently  all  kinds  of  persona  resorted  to 
him  :  undergraduates  in  scraiKMt  with  women  or  credi- 
tors, clover  giris  groping  for  a  'aubject',  poets  seeking 
1  Manchaltr  Ouardian,  May  i.  1905;  signed  C.  H.  H[erfonl]. 
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publialiers,  and  artists  seeking  Hitters ;  beggars  wanting 
money ;  shy  Bcholara  who  could  not  get  on,  but  whom 
Powell  helped  on  ;  provincial  lecturers  on  tlieir  promotiun. 
fcLlow-atudents  bringing  proof-sheeta,  youths  who  wished 
(and  whom  he  adviswi)  to  marry  despite  their  shep- 
herds, foreigners  who  drifted  in  for  aid  or  introductions 
or  an  interpreter  ;  persons  of  importance  on  a  holiday ; 
nil  these  knocked  at  hie  door,  and  were  admitted :  so  that 
it  was  no  wonder  if  Oxford,  white  it  ucver  satisfied  him, 
loved  him.  Ilesides  thi^,  there  was  bis  life  in  Christ 
Chnrch  day  by  day,  which  ho  lived  on  terms  of  goodwill 
and  affection  with  his  colleagues.  He  was  there  under 
three  Deans  in  aucccsaion,  and  his  regard  for  Liddell 
appears  in  his  correspondence.  This  happy  relationship 
w;is  continued  ;  and  Dr.  Paget,  now  Hit<hop  of  Oxford,  has 
funiishod  the  following  notes  of  a  long  association  : 

It  ia  Bometimes  said,  in  the  tone  of  a  censure  on  the 
present  day,  that  we  do  not  see  now  the  distinct,  original 
and  unblurred  types  of  personality  which  iu  bygone  times 
were  honoured  with  the  name  of  'Characters'.  They  live 
in  a  story  here  and  there,  to  which  the  younger  generation 
listens  more  and  more  critically  :  Strepsiades  delighted  in 
them,  but  they  seem  strange  to  Pheidippides  :  they  have 
indeed  Dr.  Johnson  for  their  Patron  Saint,  and  till  he  is 
forgotten  no  educated  man  can  deny  that  eccentricity  may 
dwell  with  greatness :  but  it  is  Raid  that  we  lio  not  see 
them  nowadays :  it  is  doubted  whether  we  should  quite 
appreciate  them  if  wc  did. 

Now  this  is  very  serious ;  and  I  am  glad  to  believe  that 
it  is  uiyust  Tliere  are,  of  course,  large  tracts  of  society, 
old  and  middle-aged  and  young,  eamcatly  bent  on  Incom- 
ing OS  conventional  as  possible.  Hut  still  there  are  some 
sheltered  spots,  unswept  by  the  dry  Miuds  of  publicity  and 
success,  in  which  a  real  human  being  can  live  his  life  and 
be  himself.  Tliere  are  our  Colleges,  with  traditions  which 
evoke,  even  in  the  moat  progreseive  heart,  what  psychical 
research  would  call,  I  thuik,  a  Subliminal  Conservatism: 
and  there  are  our  country  ivarishes.  And  in  these,  and, 
doubtless,  in  some  other  hapjjv  corners  of  a  hurried  M'orld, 
it  is  still  quite  possible  to  be  unlike  other  xwople;  to 
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cherieh  one's  own  tastes,  to  servo  one's  Irieiifls  in  cTcry 
rank  of  life,  to  look  ut  all  tbingH  with  a  frauk,  fresh  «;«, 
to  think  out  one's  owu  thuugbtH,  tu  make  up  one's  own 
mind,  without  coiiBidering  whether  its  several  itpinions  are 
Bueli  ns  uHuiilly  go  together.  And  tluH,  1  think,  is  liberty : 
the  Hlierty  in  which  the  rich  and  deep  and  manifold 
diversity  of  character  comes  out :  and  in  which  a  good 
man  simply  doea  na  much  lut  he  can  of  that  which  he  can 
do  bciTt,  and  gives  it  to  his  fellow-men,  tu  take  or  leave,  to 
slight  or  prize. 

In  Buch  lilierty  York  Powell  lived  and  worked,  and  was 
a-s  unlike  most  men  oa  any  man  whom  1  have  known.  If 
one  tries  to  descrilje  him,  it  is  no  use  looking  for  any  sort 
or  group  of  men  as  iltuKtrating  what  he  wab :  no  current 
label  can  Ik  ntuck  upon  hia  mind,  and  his  views  will  go 
into  no  school  of  thought ;  on  any  subject  he  would  say 
Boinetliing  real  and  shrewd  and  worth  remembering :  but 
it  was  seldom  precisely  what  any  one  exiiected  him  to 
say.  Men  who  did  not  know  him  well  might  be  confident 
sometimes  that  hiA  convicticiUR  would  ensure  his  agreement 
with  them,  or  hh  opposition,  as  ttie  ca^  might  be :  but 
OS  often  as  not  they  found  that^  whatcvor  his  convictions 
might  Ijc,  their  confidence  was  wrong.  Tie  waa  n(tt  in- 
consietent ;  )ie  was  not  even,  I  think,  what  Aristotle  meant 
by  6tia\&i  imifiakos :  rather  it  seemed  as  thuugh,  with 
a  rapid,  humorous,  indeiJcndent  insight^  he  saw  vividly 
the  greatness  of  Homethiug  that  we  had  undervaJued,  or 
the  littleness  of  souiething  that  cunveution  had  made  much 
of:  and  that  upset  the  balance  we  had  struck. 

But  of  course  I  cannot  juiige  of  the  distinctive  character 
of  hia  mind,  and  the  peculiar  excellence  of  his  work  : 
they  go  far  bcvond  my  grasp.  Where  I  seem  to  stand 
on  tjurer  ground  as  I  think  of  him,  is  in  recalling  what  he 
was  VLB  a  colleague  and  a  friend. 

/Vs  a  colleague,  I  knew  him  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  We  differed,  I  suiipose,  very  widely  concerning  the 
things  for  which  I  care  most  of  all.  The  reality  of  ditf'erenccs 
about  such  tUugs  cannot  indeed  be  justly  measured  by 
the  appearance :  if  hearts  were  open  and  desires  known 
to  us,  botli  difference  and  agreement  in  rclipon  might 
eometimes  dwindle,  or  even  disappear,  surprisingly :  but 
in  all  ap|H?jinince  York  Powell  and  1  stoo(i,  in  regard  to 
religion,  very  far  apart  Yet,  searching  my  memory, 
I  cannot  recall  a  single  word  that  ever  wounded  me,  or 
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let  mo  think  tluit  he  tliaiij^ht  lightly  of  whnt  I  held  dear. 
In  rare  perfection  lie  had  the  ^raco  uf  a  Hcnsitire  and 
ehivalnins  rc«poct  for  the  minds  hiuI  heartn  uf  othoni. 
His  power  of  imnjji  tint  ion.  h\H  knowledge  of  history  and 
of  the  world,  wilh  the  breadth  of  view  such  knowledge 
gives,  his  fine  freedom  from  aelf-eentrednuBS,  aJi  helped 
his  honest  and  K^od  heart  to  know  at  once  and  unerringly 
how  lie  »huuM  bear  liiniHelf  towards  those  who  naw  tilings 
in  a  light  that  was  not  his.  It  wiis  an  extraordinary  skill : 
— and,  it  was  something  more  than  that. 

The  second  exeellence  of  which  he  set  lis  an  example 
was  uimorldliness.  lie  used  his  great  ability  with  great 
simplicity :  he  must  bare  known  that  his  mind  was  strong, 
his  memory  retentive,  his  learning  i"eal ;  but  he  was  as 
one  who  never  thought  of  seeking  great  things  for  himself: 
unambitious,  uu calculating,  untroubled   by  any  wish  to 

tiroduce  an  etteet.  'I'hoHe  who  have  seen  strting  men  slain 
)y  ambition  can  never  wish  that  any  of  their  friends  Imd 
more  of  it :  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  York  I^owelVs  work 
was  the  better,  na  his  life  was  the  happier,  for  the  lack  of 
it  Bnt  the  lack  was  a  part  of  the  reason  why  out  of  all 
his  wealth  of  le-arning  he  has  left  so  little  for  men  to  study  : 
he  would  have  written  more  if  ho  had  thought  nicn'o  of 
the  judgement  of  the  world :  and  one  may  fairly  wt»h  that 
other  motives,  uobler  than  ambition,  had  had  power  to 
make  him  do  what  weaker,  poorer  men  have  done  for 
their  ambition's  sake.  But  an  example  of  unworldlineia 
in  a  man  of  brilliant  gifts  is  a  great  thing :  and  ho  was  iti 
this  regard  as  simple  as  a  child.  1  do  not  think  that  an 
ambitious  man  could  ever  have  laughed  as  heartily,  an 
delightfully  as  he  did :  and  a  man's  laughter,  as  the  Son 
of  Siracli  bad  noticed,  is  one  of  the  tJaings  that  ehow 
what  he  is. 

1  wish  that  I  could  write  as  I  ought  of  that  with  which 
I  must  end  this  poor  attempt  to  tell  of  him :  I  mean  his 
(genius  for  frieiuirthiik  Ihere  is  in  the  VpUm  Lfftrrs  an 
mteresting  and  brilliant,  though  rather  mercile^  passage 
about  the  Autobiography  of  Herbert  Spencer.  The 
writer's  mahi  {wint  is  the  self-reganl  with  which  the 
philosopher  treated  alt  the  relations  of  life  as  though 
their  value  lay  in  their  aptueas  to  keep  him  in  good 
healtli.  I  glance  at  the  picture  liccanse  it  heliis  mc  with 
the  force  of  uttermost  contrast  to  eay  how  York  Powell 
eeemed  to   me   to  think  of  his  environmeDL      He  was 
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as  one  made  for  his  friends,  and  puUinfi;  all  his  heart 
into  the  design.  His  time,  his  knowledge,  bis  insight, 
luB  interest,  hia  aflectiuu — he  gave  them  all,  with  a  royul 
and  boyish  generosity.  If  you  were  studying,  and  asked 
him  a  question,  he  wuuld  at  once  givu  you,  so  to  si>eak, 
all  he  had  got  upon  hiiu  :  and  then  come  round  the 
next  day  with  a  great  deal  more.  I  remember  asking 
him  once  about  a  point  of  mediaeval  ethics,  at  which 
I  vas  trying  to  work  a  little :  and  I  seem  to  see  him 
now  walking  into  my  study  with  an  anuful  of  books  which 
were  quite  unknown  to  me,  and  juat  what  I  wanted.  If 
you  were  ill  and  lonely,  he  would  come  and  come  again  tn 
ait  with  you  ;  and  I  doubt  m  hether  in  the  annaU  of  friend- 
ship there  is  anything  to  bo  spoken  of  more  reverently 
than  hia  unwearied  tendemess  towards  his  Mend  Vigfasson 
in  his  long  last  illne«8.  And  if  you  were  in  great  sorruw 
York  Powell  would  not  write  to  you :  he  would  come  and 
sec  you,  not  thinking  of  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  to 
say,  but  tliinking  oidy  (if  he  thought  about  it  at  all)  that 
in  that  way  he  came  nearest  to  yon,  and  had  the  best 
chance  of  getting  hitt  shoulder  under  a  bit  of  your  burden : 
~  somewhat  as  a  child  may  slip  its  little  hand  into  the 
hand  of  one  who  t*itn  alone  in  grief.  It  was  indeed  a  true, 
deep,  bonntifnl  heart  that  his  friends — and  they  were 
many^kncw  in  him.  And  the  other  day,  when  i  was 
trying  to  see  of  which  graces  it  might  be  said  that 
Christianity  had  either  brought  them  into  the  world  or 
touched  them  with  fresh  light  and  life,  I  thought  of 
gentleness,  as  one  such  grace :  and  immediately  I  found 
myself  thinking  of  York  Powell, 

Dean  Strong,  the  present  Uead  of  Christ  Church,  com- 
pletea  the  ^etch  of  Powell's  collegiate  Ufe^  and  adds  some 
frecih  characteristics : 

I  do  not  remember  my  first  introduction  to  Powell. 
1  knew  him  by  sight  long  before  I  met  him ;  and  he  waja 
known  among  u!4,  the  undonzraduates,  as  a  man  of  vast 
leaming  and  t^niewhat  eccentric  hahiU.  I  do  not  know 
where  nla  rooms  were  lirst :  in  1880  he  moved  into  a  set 
In  Canterbury  looking  over  the  garden  opposite  Oriel.  He 
sucecedtHl  in  these  rooms  Mr.  A.  (.'.  Madan,  Student  of  the 
House,  who  in  IHHO  joined  the  Universities'  MiAoion  in 
Zanzibar.     Mr.  Madan  had  been  my  tutor  in  my  first  yeari 
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and  f  wna  Inmiliar  with  the  moms.  It  ttbh  soon  after  1880 
that  1  caoie  to  know  I'owell.  thmiigh  Mr.  J.  II.  Ouions,  one 
or  tho  Tutors,  and  a  diHtinguiBhed  JMiu  scholar,  now  dead. 
Aft^r  my  first  in  trod  notion  tx)  Powell,  ho  alwayn  treated  me 
with  tlie  utmutit  kindnet^:  he  waa  alwayii  ready  to  talk  ur 
lend  liookH,  and  his  immense  storea  of  knowledge  were 
then,  as  always  afterwards,  at  my  service.  His  hours  were 
not  such  an  suited  my  ways  of  reading,  and  as  I  bad  the 
fear  of  the  Schools  before  me,  I  did  not  see  so  much  of 
him  then  as  I  did  after  my  degree.  But  I  have  always 
felt  grateful  to  him  for  his  ready  friendship  ;  there  was  no 
reason,  either  in  the  work  I  was  doing  or  in  an}'thing  else, 
why  he  should  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  be  kind  to  me. 
>\'hen  I  came  into  Common  K<}om,  I  found  Powell  a  very 
central  figure  in  the  company.  It  was  rather  a  vexed 
time  :  the  new  Statutes  had  i-eceiitly  come  into  force,  and 
there  were  acute  diffiTennos  of  oninion.  I  was  aware  of 
this  before,  and  wondered  greatly  how  Common  Room  was 
conducted  in  these  conditions.  Powell  was  identified  with 
tlic  modernizing  views  in  the  extreme  form.  But  I  found 
that  he  was  in  the  truest  ^nse  persona  grata  ;  he  talked 
freely  and  brillisintly.  His  talk  was  far  removed  from  any- 
thing like  the  professional  gtrnd-talker,  or  the  anccdotist : 
it  arose  directly  out  of  the  situation,  and  therefore  is 

Sractically  imjKKtaible  to  reproduce,  and  very  difficult  to 
escribe. 

He  had,  besides  an  immense  knowledge  of  books,  an 
'exteusive  and  peculiar'  knowledge  of  men  and  of  curious 
kinds  of  men.  lie  had  certain  very  strong  prejudices,  e.g. 
against  Jewi  He  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  strange 
foreigners  to  High  Table^ — 'Powell's  assassins',  Dodgson 
called  them.  They  were,  I  suppose,  learned  men  as  a  rule, 
but  not  infrequently  they  were  political  refugees,  not 
wholly  unworthy  (probably)  of  Dodgtton's  description. 

His  old  servant  in  the  Meadow  Buildings,  Heath  by 
name,  wm  a  iMirpetual  joy  to  him,  though  prolmbly  Powell 
was  alone  in  this  view  of  him.  Heath  was  a  pious  man 
with  a  great  command  of  hymns.  One  night  at  dinner 
with  some  literary  men  from  London  a  question  aroso 
which  Powell  referred  to  Heath.  Heath  promptly  answered 
it :  and  Powell  told  us  aftei-v>'ards  with  much  delight  that 
H.  had  acquired  quite  a  literary  reputation  in  London 
circles. 

As  Librarian  he  distinguished  himself  by  hia  work  od 
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the  collections  of  drawings  and  of  mnnc.  The  former 
were  mounted  carefidly  by  M.  Gueraut  and  Htore<l  in  boxe^ 
Hpecially  made  for  tlienL  With  the  music  Powell  frankly 
owniefl  that  he  wa«  beyond  his  dt-pth.  Hut  he  recognized 
the  necessity  of  careful  work  on  the  collection  :  in  hia  time 
it  was  l»eautifully  bound  where  ueeeewarv,  and  repured, 
aod  made  ready  to  be  properly  catalogued. 

I  once  went  for  a  lon^  walk  with  Powell.  It  was  a 
splendid  flay  at  the  end  of  the  Ijent  Term.  I  wjis  coming 
in,  but  I  met  Puwell  jiiHt  starting,  and  he  a&ked  me  to  join 
him,  saying  truly  cnongh,  '  !t  isn't  every  day  that  vou  get 
a  chance  of  going  with  me.'  We  went  nearly  tlown  to 
Saiidford  along  the  towpatb.  He  talked  all  the  time  aiid 
said  far  more  interesting  things  than  I  ran  remeral)er.  We 
looked  over  the  bridge-nidc  at  a  ftmall  lasher  just  above 
Iflley.  and  he  stud,  iw  he  watche<l  the  water  ru-shing  over 
the  steps  of  the  lasher,  '  It  is  only  the  Japanese  who  can 
paint  that :  in  the  West  men  paint  water  falling  in  n  single 
white  mass :  the  Japanese  let  you  see  the  bubbles  and  t)ie 
drops.'  I  don't  know  if  this  is  true  :  I  always  think  of  it 
when  1  go  by  the  ])laee.  His  rooms  were  adorned  witli 
•lapancse  drawings,  in  which  he  certainly  saw  more  tiiaii 
r  did. 

I  think  Im  great  kindness  of  heart,  and  his  power  of 
seeing  his  own  vigour  in  other  less  vigorous  minds,  made 
him  liable  at  times  to  be  deceived  in  people.  It  was  not 
powiible  always  to  trust  his  judgement  of  men.  There  was 
no  man  more  loynl,  mure  devoted  to  ival  learning,  more 
ready  to  encourage  any  efforts  in  that  direction  :  nor  was 
there  any  man  with  wider  sympathy  for  life  in  its  rarious 
forma. 

i  am  glad  to  use  Dean  Strong's  permission  to  add  another 
passage,  taken  from  a  L/'niversity  Sermou  preached  by  liirn 
in  the  Cathctlral  on  Ascension  Day,  1904,  just  after  Powell's 
death : 

College  life  admits  of  great  reserve  between  one  man 
and  another ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  member  of  a  college 
soon  reveals  himself  as  he  is.  W^e  who  shared  this  common 
life  with  York  Powell  here  and  at  Oriel  know  well  what  lie 
was.  We  knew  liini  as  a  true  atiii  luyal  friend,  enlivening 
all  intercourse  with  brilliant  tjilk  illustrated  from  his  stores 
of  learning  and  wide  experience  of  human  life  ;   we  knew 
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liim  to  bo  gciiemus  up  to  and  even  bGyond  the  limitfl  af 
prudeuce,  profoundly  sympathetic  with  oppressed  people, 
8tirrc<l  to  his  deptlw  by  tlie  tnigcdy  and  pain  of  liio  ;  we 
knew  him  to  l>c  rtinecro,  consistent,  incapable  of  weak  and 
unreal  compromise — and  this  especially  in  those  matters 
where  he  differed  profoundly  from  the  usual  bt'liefs  of  men. 
What  was  the  full  history  of  his  attitude  on  the^e  qucettoiw 
no  man  knoll's,  nor  can  we  presume  to  Hit  in  Judjfement 
upon  it  If  lie  stood  outside  the  kin^om  in  this  life,  lie 
was  surely  one  who  was  not  far  from  itjt  gates.  God  will 
know  all  about  it,  and  may  God  grant  liim  light! 

We  aeo  how  Powell,  thiukiog  eis  he  did,  could  lire  easily 
and  frankly  amongst  believers  of  this  liberal  temper.  His 
lett^ra  have  already  thrown  »omo  light  on  Ids  religious 
position.  It  has  to  be  stated  carefully,  for  in  one  sense  it 
waft  implied  in  all  he  said  an<l  rlid,  while  in  another  it  did 
not  matter,  frtr  it  never  parted  him  from  any  one  whom  he 
liked.  If  he  aomctimes  said  that  he  and  bis  devout  friends 
had  more  in  common  than  might  be  supposed,  he  did  not 
mean  that  he  signed  to  a  single  one  of  their  doctrines. 
Here  he  was  as  finu  in  his  Beat  a»  a  dlviue.  He  meant 
that  humanity  and  charity  were  common  ground,  which 
can  be  occupied  either  without  any  creed  at  all  or  in  com- 
pany with  any  of  the  gentler  and  freer  religioms.  All  can 
meet  in  the  open  air.  The  persons  he  really  surprised 
wei-c  those  of  his  own  way  of  thinking,  who  had  not  tike 
him  been  bom  free  and  remained  calm,  but  had  worked 
free  and  remained  angry.  lie  too  cotUd  be  angry  enough ; 
but  there  was  never  a  sign,  by  the  available  evideuce,  of 
any  intellectual  war  or  doubt  within  i'owell ;  lie  was  angry 
with  something  outside,  with  what  ho  thought  clerical 
encroachment  (which  ho  loathed  and  resisted)  or  un- 
generous ethics.  Hence  he  had  n  start  over  many  men  of 
either  camp.  His  mind  was  clear  for  essentials  ;  he  had 
none  of  the  pain  or  harshness  due  to  the  memory  of  broken 
religious  ties  ;  ho  was  free  to  take  his  jojii  without  a  doubt, 
and  his  sorrows  without  an  opiate,  and  to  move  easily 
amongst  persons  of  opposite  conviction ; — more  easily, 
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perhaps,  in  Rnme  ways,  than  if  the  differences  had  been 
minuter.  This  view  of  Powell  ia  coiifinned  by  an  indepen- 
dent watcher.  Dr.  C'harlea  Bonnier,  who  left  Oxford  in  1900. 
Tliere  for  many  years  he  had  seen  Powell  constantly  on  mti- 
mate  terms,  thouch  he  hinwelf  was  apart  from  the  roatine 
of  Oxford  life.  Or.  Bouiiier'ti  Ex-Vato  written  upon  his 
friend  must  not  to  be  abridged ;  it  is  printed  by  his  Icftve 
in  full  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume.  There  are 
itome  features  of  Powell  which  this  elegy  dispenttea  others 
from  trying  to  paint :  the  look  of  the  rooms  in  the  Meadow 
Buildings  ;  his  ways  with  the  humble  ;  and  his  humanism. 
On  the  ijuestinn  of  religious  doctrine,  on  tlie  caln^  iden- 
tiffue  of  Powell  (a  word  that  gives  the  wholo  truth),  I  tran- 
scribe here  some  tines  into  English : 

He  had  ballasted  himself  in  cjirty  youth  :  had  tasted  the 
peace  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  that  passeth  all  ander- 
standing.  Faith  and  belief  seem  to  be  for  certain  minds  the 
essential  condition  of  their  Uvea ;  they  have  taken  their 
platform  on  certain  subjects,  and  these  they  debate  no 
further ;  the  remainder  of  their  brain  is  freed,  it  is  available 
for  other  labours.  Thus  i^  explained  tlie  freedom  of  mind 
that  is  seen  in  certain  Catholic  priests  lu  the  sciences 
they  are  intrepid  ;  they  arc  indulgent  in  all  that  docs  not 
come  near  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (t  'intanffibU).  With 
him  it  was  a  *  sound  atheism ' '  that  took  the  place  of  such 
a  faith.  After  all,  it  was  only  a  shiftitig  of  the  centre  of 
certitude  lie  was  as  tranquil  in  his  absence  of  faith  as 
the  mystic  is  in  his  belief.  It  was  not  '  agiuisticism  ' ;  the 
very  word  lias  discouraging  suggestions.  Itather  it  was 
'  gnosticism ',  meaning:  thereby  the  endless  impulse  towards 
knowledge  .  .  .  and  the  enjoyment  that  it  brings. .  .  . 

The  last  group  of  letters,  each  addressed  to  a  different 
person,  tlirow  further  light  on  this  'decent  heathen  Aryan' 
and  his  resourcefulness  of  heart  The  first  three  were 
drawn  from  him  by  the  news  that  his  friends  had  suffered 
bereavement  It  may  bo  worthy  remark  that  Powell's 
feeling  towards  death  was  not  at  all  that  current  one 
which  tsuppoHes  tliat  human  life  has  some  mystical  and 
1  Words  not  quoted  M  Powell's. 
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innate  ralua  The  criminal  law  in  many  christianized 
htnde  sets  so  hijch  a  value  on  life  as  to  execute  miirdercm, 
wh£le  in  others  it  aparea  them  from  the  feeling  that  even 
tlie  slayer's  life  is  sacred.  Charities  niaintaiu  alive  and 
ill  (tome  well-being  the  mentally  and  phvHically  unfit.  It 
takes  some  courage  to  say  that  a  fellow-creature,  however 
Uflcleaa  or  hurtful,  is  better  dead,  especially  when  it  14 
true.  It  \»  usually  left  cither  to  coarse  aud  callous  people 
to  say  so,  or  to  very  simple  and  untheoretical  oneu. 
Pottell,  neither  callous  uor  »iniple- minded,  had  this  courage 
ID  a  marked  degree.  Ho  would  shun  a  friend's  house 
sooner  than  condole  over  the  loes  of  some  one  who  in  hiii 
opinion  was  an  utterly  uncompensated  burden  :  '  I  should 
be  afraid,'  he  said  to  me  once,  'of  showing  how  glad 

I  am.'    Or  again  :  *I  had  a  talk  with  Mrs.  Z ,  aud  we 

were  glad  that  old  X was  gone :  ho  was  a  tiiorouglily 

bad  old  person ' :  perfidious  and  unsound,  as  Powell  pro- 
ceeded to  explain.  He  would  not  admit  that  human  life  had 
intrinsic  value :  aU  depended  on  the  use  that  was  made 
of  it  A  profitless  or  retarding  man  was  a  prafitlesa  or 
retarding  auimal :  his  disappearance  fulfilled  the  law  of 
progress.  PoweU's  Uarwinism  was  not  reasoned  out,  but 
it  coloured  in  this  way  Ins  views  of  life  and  death. 
Perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested  already,  the  Latin  strain 
in  his  sympathies  made  him  think  more  lightly  of  mere 
life.  At  times  his  views  found  paradoxical  expression. 
Borne  one  told  a  tale,  with  much  abhorrence,  of  an  English 
sea-captain  who  reAiscd  to  rescue  a  man  struggling  on 
a  spar,  at  some  distance  away  on  the  ocean.  The  captain 
said  it  was  his  duty  to  bis  employers  to  be  '  punctual ',  aud 
went  on. 

PowBLL  (pensively):  I  dare  say  that  might  happen 
oftener  than  we  think. 

The  Otueks:  Now,  Powell,  don't  you  think  that  an 
absolute  case  of  human  life  being  sacred? 

PowKLL  (Bilent,  and  smoking  hard,  rather  conieretl : 
at  last,  M'ith  a  twinkle):  1  should  like  to  know  first  what 
sort  of  a  man  that  was  on  the  raft  t 
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As  the  rlifficnlties  of  a  prcliminnry  inquiry  Btruck  him,  he 
solved  the  question  in  laughter,  but  the  answer  waa  not 
merely  playful.  All  this,  uf  course,  would  be  iniitread  if 
taken  alone  In  practice  he  would  have  beeu  8ofl--beartcd 
enough.  But  ho  judged  the  dead,  from  one  point,  of  view, 
by  the  same  meaHure,  or  if  they  wero  living:  from  another 
point  of  view,  as  if  they  had  long  been  matter  ctf  history, 
Xur  did  he  ever  show  any  Hign,  to  my  knowledge,  of 
Bupposuig  (as  it  is  put  by  Tolstoi,  whom  he  disliked 
so  much)  that  'the  dead  arc  not  really  dead*.  Ho  had 
no  physical  dread  of  death,  had  seen  many  dead  persoiw, 
and  would  sometimes  speak  of  having  done  so.  But  his 
letters  show  that  no  man  felt  loss  more  sharply,  or  was 
better  in  consolation.  Those  whom  he  loved  and  thought 
most  of  ill  life,  ho  remembered  with  an  edge  of  affliction 
that  nothing  could  blunt  They  had  been  bright  and  active 
in  this  quentioiiable  world ;  they  had  died  before  their 
work  vras  done,  and  their  going  did  not  visibly  fulfil  the 
law  of  pmgrctw  at  all,  though  prtjbably  'it  was  all  right*. 
The  earth  had  tiecmed  rational  when  they  spoke  of  it,  its 
hojx's  wore  more  credible  while  they  remained  upon  it. 
When  others  suffered  the  like  ho  waa  not  sileuL 

To  a  Friend. 

Don't  even  in  your  dark  hour  imagine  you  arc  usoleaiL 
You  have  mmlo  a  great  many  people  happier :  tliat  is  one 
way  at  all  events  of  making  the  world  go  round  You 
have  the  pasHion  of  kindiieas,  whi^^h  very  few  people  really 
have.  I  like  people  who  arc  Itcautifiit  and  fine  in  body  or 
mind  or  art  or  skill,  and  it  is  easy  to  be  kind  to  them; 
but  you  ilim't  stop  at  that,  you  arc  kind  to  people  who  are 
not  interesting. 

I  am  sure  you  are  doing  your  darg  all  right  Never 
fear,  yonra  is  not  thn  phu*e  of  an  '  idler ' :  you  are  on  dedt 
in  the  gale  most  of  the  time,  or  stoking  below  in  the  heat 
It  all  looks  small,  what  one  d<K!s ;  I  know  one  often  fe«lii 
that  (and  I  know  others  do  too),  but  still  wc  are  all 
*  unprofitable  servants '  sometimes,  and  sometimes  one 
judges  oneself  too  liardlv,  iti  the  Irad  hours,  us  one  flat- 
ters oneself  in  the  gay  hours.     You  know,  the  »etue  <if 
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^ipnjmthy  is  what  makca  all  living  worth  living :  it  makes 
love,  friendship,  liindncAs  :  I  Rhoiildn't  be  surpriawl  to  find 
it  hud  made  the  world,  such  sa  it  is.  It  certainly  hM 
made  ilII  treeH  and  beauts  and  men.  Now  ;ou'vo  );ot  the 
sympathetic  temper ;  you  rejoice  vrith  thot^c  that  rejoice 
aad  weep  with  those  that  weep,  and  it  gives  pleasure,  and 
you  make  the  world  happier,  and  it  ncccM  all  the  happiness 
it  can  get.     So  you  mustn't  stop  or  chuck  it 

...  I  want  you  to  know  I  do  earc  immeuticly  fur  my 
fncnds,  though  I  don't  do  much  for  thciii,  or  aIiow  it,  I'm 
afraid.  But  1  would  even  risk  their  friendship,  I  think, 
to  do  them  good.  Shute  gave  uic  that  example,  lie  waa 
a  real  fine  fellow,  and  utterly  unselfish  and  utterly  courage- 
ous. It  was  the  first  loea  I  ever  felt,  his  death.  It  drew 
u  black  line  acrou^  the  traek.  One  was  no  longer  young, 
in  the  old  way.  Bob's  was  another  black  line.  One  felt 
as  if  one  bad  walked  with  an  angel,  and  suddenly  he  flcv 
away,  and  you  knew  he  would  not  comu  back.  .  ,  . 

And  to  another  he  wrote  : 

I  waB  glad  to  get  your  letter  and  see  you  are  feeling  a  bit 
better.  I  waa  really  troubled  to  nee  you  so  unhappy  and 
ran  down.  I  Late  to  see  my  friends  worried  and  in 
Borrow. 

It  is  quite  tnio  one  IcamH  too  late,  but  the  world,  or 
rather  we,  are  made  m.  It  is  quite  true,  too,  we  can  only 
live  by  ^making  believe'  a  little  and  not  thinking  too 
much  about  the  procei».  I,  like  you,  have  found  thiti  out 
by  experience.  I  am  glad  you  have  found  an  occupation 
.  .  .  that  takes  one  out  of  the  World  of  liegreta  and 
Vain  Hope  and  the  (Irief  of  the  daya  that  are  gone.  I  can't 
help  you  to  lighten  aurrow.  I  witih  I  coutd.  It  is  so  sad 
one  can't  bear  even  a  comer  of  a  friend'n  burden.  Knch 
must  dree  one's  own  weird,  so  it  ia  I  can  only  give  empty 
Bvmpatliy.  Yet  I  know  how  bitter  grief  can  be.  .  .  .  How 
cioeo  tho  dead  are  to  us  I  One  lives  much  more  by 
memory  than  one  did,  I  find  But  the  livhig  ore  here  to 
care  for,  and  that  is  somethiug  good,  1  think. 

And  to  a  third,  a  man  whose  father  had  died : 
T  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  l>cing  in  grief  It  is  nothing' 
I  can  say  tliat  will  help  you,  but  I  just  feel  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  that  I  am  sorr}'.  I  was  awfully  fond  of  my 
&thcr,  and  1  felt  his  loss  bitterly,  and  I  know  your  father 
was  a  great  deal  to  you,  and  you  must  bo  having  a  bad 

T.  r.  1  F  f 
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time.  Yon  have  one  consolation  I  batl  not  Yon  have 
been  aide  to  be  of  use  to  votir  father.  I  nerer  hail  the 
chance  of  thia,  or  of  showing  him  in  anything  but  wordd 
that  I  van  ^itcful  for  all  hia  many  kiudnceees. 

I  am  Borrv  your  holiday  hiia  been  so  clouded  by  this 
shadow,  that  I  know  vow  were  already  in  fear  of.  I  hope 
that  you  will  be  able  at  leaat  to  get  somo  rest  when  the 
acutencfls  of  this  bad  news  has  lessened. 

The  only  tiling  we  can  do  for  those  that  are  gone  is  to 
keep  them  in  loving  memory ;  »)rrow  in  rain,  though  one 
cannot  help  it,  and  mourning  Uflele»!i,  though  it  is  a  kind 
of  help  at  the  time  to  many  people. 

You  arc  luckier  than  thottc  whn  have  had  their  pnrenta 
torn  from  them  when  they  were  hardly  cooscious  of  tbe 
strong  ties  that  bound  them  to  them. 

1  hope  yon  will  stay  in  the  country  and  try  and  get 
a  real  rest,  for  grief  is  more  wearing  than  any  work, 
I  think.  .  .  .  Dout  trouble  to  aiwwer  this.  It  is  not 
meant  to  be  answered,  I  only  wanted  to  let  you  know 
I  waa  sorry  for  jour  sorrow.    I  am  yours  faithfully. 

The  ncjtt  is  in  praise  of  kindness : 

1  met  on  Saturday  and  he  talked  much  of  your 

gentil  tuprit  and  of  your  kindness  to  hini.  You  liave 
really  doiio  him  gi>od  jind  given  hiTTi  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
Older  people  are  always  touched  eitremely  by  the  kindli- 
noRS  of  tlie  young.    I  don't  think  there  are  many  who  realize 

this  as  you  do.    I  always  remember  your  kindness  to  V . 

He  too  waa  very  grateful  for  it.  You  ought  to  have  a  very 
happy  old  age,  for  you  have  made  others  happy  when  you 
hati  the  chance.  I  don't  often  write  seriously  like  this,  so 
jou  will  forgive  me  for  once. 

Other  letters  are  written  in  a  strain,  by  now  familiar,  of 
advice  or  congratulation  :  in  one  case  tlie  advice  was  taken. 

You  ought  to  get  married,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
children,  ihey  are  so  pretty,  and  it  is  real  eujoymeut 
watching  tlicm  and  listening  to  them.  If  they  bring 
anricfcy  and  care,  as  they  do,  they  bring  pleasure  too. 
It  is  splendid  to  see  them  pleased,  and  one  begins  to 
imdcretand  the  old  idea  of  God  rejoicing  in  his  creatures, 
for  behold  tliey  are  very  good.  Luckily  one  lias  not  his 
presciencOj  or  one  might  not  have  the  pleasure  of  the  hoar 
so  fuUy. 
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And  again : 

...  I  think  ymi  woiilfi  probnbly  do  very  well  tn  such 
A  pust.  You  care  for  the  wurk  in  its  liiglieHt  i^cnsc  (the 
unly  sense  a  man  ouKfat  to  care  for  it  in)  and  you  have  had 
the  sense  to  give  yourself  a  thorough  traioin;;,  which  few 
men  have  done  here :  aud  you  have  plenty  of  energy  and 
are  a  good  man  of  business,  eonM.'ientious  and  not  ra^h  in 
judgement  One  can  eay  this  of  few  men,  you  see,  and 
I  can  say  all  this  clearly  and  definitely  about  you  to  my 
friend. 

You  feel,  I  know,  the  fact  that  History  ba«  a  gi-eat  future 
in  (it  Urituiu  if  it  m  properly  taught ;  and  that  improper 
teaching  a  worac  than  none  ;  that  exama.  are  not  the  only 
test  of  a  man's  work,  that  men  ought  to  gtudy  for  love  not 
for  money  and  [Kisition,  and  that  the  '  wages  of  going  on ' 
are  the  only  wages  an  honest  man  uiu  take. 

I  think  you  have  the  r«>ot  of  the  matter  in  you,  and  no 
man  will  be  more  pleased  tlian  I  shall  be  when  my  Imiws 
of  your  (iiture  are  turned  into  facts,  which  all.  can  sec,  that 
arc  able  to  nee  anything.  Hence  I  feel  that  you  are 
a  wmdidate  I  can  lieartily  sjieak  for  without  reserve. 

You  must  take  care  of  your  health,  above  all,  now  that 
you  are  building  u]>  your  contititntion  ;  for  without  healtli, 
believe  mc,  the  highest  work  is  hard  to  do. 

You  mtfSt  marry  and  leave  this  ttuftealthy  college  Hfe^ 
itrifh  ifs  one-aided  Uviilntiong,  and  this  tfott  imigt  do  any- 
hov;.  If  yonr  snecesw  hel(>s  you  to  so  much,  I  shall  be  very 
glad,  but  do  not  wa>«tc  your  youth  on  mere  brainworfc 
The  best  brainwork  wants  a  deep  Iwfkground  of  sympathy. 
Such,  n  wife  and  children  will  give  you,  and  nothing  else 
can.  Excuse  my  terrible  'dun  de  familiarity',  and 
remember  always  I  am  your  sincere  friend. 

The  next  letter  was  written  to  a  friend's  wife  upon  the 
birth  of  her  first  child : 

You  must  be  feeling  very  happy.  I  congratulate  you 
with  nil  my  heart  Children,  happy,  healthy  children,  are 
an  abiding  joy,  the  joy  that  lasts  longest,  I  think.  I  hope 
your  son  will  be  a  blessing  to  you  all  your  life.  I  think 
mothers  will  always  have  most  joy  in  sons  after  all,  tho' 
fathers  may  love  their  daughters  just  aa  well.  I  hope  you 
[will]  SCO  your  children's  elilldren. 

It  seems  to  make  a  place  really  home  when  the  children 
are  there.    It  Heemij  like  lodgings  till  thea    You  will  have 
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endle^  pleasure  in  seeing  your  hahy  gnjw  every  day^  and 
watching  its  pretty  helpless  ways  till  it  bc^ns  to  bcHCome 
independent  in  such  fiinny  1)UHy  ways.  I  think  you  like 
diildren  and  yonng  things*,  luid  it  won't  feel  strange  to  you, 
but  as  if  you  had  really  come  into  your  oft-n  and  reached 
real  life. 

Such  a  pleuiiurc  to  you  both  makes  me  really  pleaeed 
and  brightens  the  day.  Every  one  tells  me  you  are  a  very 
kind  and  gentlc-heartcd  woman,  and  1  am  glad  you  have 
thi»  great  hlcHAing  of  a  fine  son,  for  I  know  it  will  nuike 
you  very  happy,  and  you  deserve  to  be  happy.  Believe 
mc  with  all  good  wishes  youra  very  sincerely. 

Powell's  theories  on  women,  it  may  here  be  said,  were 
pretty  well  known  to  his  familiar  friends.  lie  was  much 
liked  by  women,  and  waa  chiralroits  and  courteous  to  them 
all.  He  held  fast,  with  glosses  and  amendments  of  his  own, 
to  the  view  of  the  natural  man  that  the  pmjwr  busine*«  of 
women  is  cbildbearing ;  '  the  only  thing  they  do  which  we 
canuot  do  at  all ;  other  things  we  can  generally  do  bettor. 
His  formula  was  that  'nmrriagc  put^  women  right'.  He 
had  a  heroic  and  simple-miuded  finitli  in  marriage  fi>r  all 
women  who  were  capable  of  maternity.  He  ha<l  pity  with- 
out scorn  for  those  who  missed  marriage.  Tliis  feeling  was 
not  only  personal  but  scientific, — Darwin  once  more  I  It 
was  aa  avcrsicm  to  sterility,  that  Powell  shared  with 
Nature.  He  was  alM-ays  thinking  uf  the  stuck.  He  bad 
no  place  for  wives  who  were  unwilling  to  be  mothers  or 
for  mothers  who  neglected  their  children.  The  latter  were 
monsters  ;  the  former  punished  themselves,  and  were  wa«te 
products  extinguished  in  due  course.  He  was  also  deeply 
alive  to  (he  imaginative  and,  as  ho  onco  called  it,  th« 
'  sacramental '  side  of  marriage  and  of  love  ;  mure  at  home, 
perhajH,  in  the  Paradtso  than  in  the  Vita  yttora.  There 
was  also  room  in  him  for  Tristram  Shandy ;  he  found 
hmnan  nature  there  alsa  And  lie  could  forget — almost 
— the  want  of  looks  in  women,  if  they  still  had  the 
signature  of  honest  experience,  aboro  all  if  they  had  kept 
laughter  alive  in  themselves.     He  wanted  faces  and  per- 
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Bonfl  with  wliom  Nature  h&d  had  her  fnll  opportunity : 
Inscribed  feces,  tried  persons,  if  only  they  had  survived, 
— had  come  out  of  the  tttres*,  pcrliaiis  fer  from  perfect, 
yet  far  from  Imrren.  The  strength  of  his  eympathctic 
responHo  to  those  who  were  in  grief  haa  appeared  in  his 
letters.  He  liked  women  who  talked  excellently ;  the 
more  pungcntly  they  talked  the  better,  provided  there 
were  no  smallness;  and  he  altto  liked  thutte  on  whom 
silence  and  ]>atience  sat  well 

A  lovely,  inexperienced  fiw»,  or  the  picture  of  it,  bad  to 
be  very  lovely  for  Powell  not  to  think  it  insipid.  Young, 
unmarried  girls  might  be  delightful,  but  had  not  lived  (hi 
the  whole,  they  had  better  not  go  to  the  theatre,  imlesa  it 
were  a  th^dtre  bUtuc ;  not  that  it  would  harm  them,  but 
if  they  did  there  would  be  the  danger  (a  reality  in  England) 
of  the  plays  being  written  for  them.  Tic  did  not  greatly 
believe  in  young  feminine  culture,  though  when  he  came 
across  the  aspiration  he  would  help  it  with  infinite  kindly 
pains,  and  find  ta^ks  for  it :  pcrhnpH  his  contempt  for  it 
was  rather  theoretical.  But  he  was  glad  when  young 
women  revealed,  fia  they  can,  a  true  gift,  if  not  for  high 
creative  art,  still  for  song  (he  reBpon<icd  to  any  singing, 
however  artless,  that  showed  a  nature  behind  it),  for  draw- 
ing and  painting  of  the  delicately  fanciful  or  pathetic  order, 
or,  aa  is  more  often  found,  for  crafts  like  embroidery  or 
lapidary  work.  He  lavished  encouragement  when  he  watt 
sure  of  the  gift  This  statement  of  Powell's  creed  and  bent 
is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  incomplete,  and  others  may  be 
able  to  correct  It :  and  he  would  have  been  a  different 
man  if  he  had  not  made  hU  favourites  e^iceptiurm  to  every 
one  of  his  principlea  ilis  advice  was  always  given  in 
a  ponitivc,  wise,  and  friendly  npirit.  A  letter  may  be 
citn^d  here  tliat  lie  wrote  to  a  young  lady  who  wished  to 
become  a  professional  writer  and  asked  his  advice. 

. . .  Now  as  to  the  other  qucstiona.  I  think  vou  could, 
as  far  as  style  goes,  do  very  well,  yon  only  want  imowledgc 
and  paiuB,  and  you  would  easily  master  the  rcquiremeuts 
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of  the  magaKitie  or  the  jutiruat.  You  cmild  write  9»  well 
from  Oxford  as  from  anywhere  else.  Or  I  should 
thiuk  you  might  take  pupi1»  in  J  Jtcratura  Dut  1  do  nut 
Jehow  the  Htnte  of  the  demand. 

As  to  the  Bodleian,  Uie  art  of  copying  old  documents 
accurately  18  not  at  all  bard  to  leani,  and  the  copies  are 
foir]y  paid,  but  it  is  a  very  precarious  occupation,  and 
I  fancy  there  are  people  about  sutlicient  for  tlie  demand. 
But  I  think  it  is  bctt^'r  work  than  ordinary  jounialiBni. 

Ah  to  original  work,  stories,  novelit^  pay  best.  Poetry 
pays  very  Httlc.  Poets  make  their  liriui^  out  of  their 
prose,  not  tlicir  verse,  as  a  rule.  I  don't  want  to  throw 
cold  water  on  your  hopes,  but  to  tell  you  plainly  what 
I  know.  It  is  more  dilficnlt  and  more  esnaustmg  for 
women  to  make  money  by  their  peiiH  by  ^oud  work  than 
for  men,  and  they  arc  worse  paid  usually,  because  they  cut 
one  another's  prices  down,  in  their  hope  for  and  need 
for  work. 

I  see  a  good  lot  of  working  women  and  I  know  it  ia 
usually  a  hard  struggle. 

However,  whatever  you  elect  to  do  when  your  schools 
are  over,  1  will  gladly  bear  my  testimony  to  your  ability 
and  power  of  expresnion.  You  have,  I  think,  got  a  nither 
rare  gift  in  your  feeling  for  style  and  your  appreciation  of 
litorattirc,  and  I  shall  bo  pleased  if  anything  I  can  say  may 
help  you  to  your  desires, 

Tlie  great  thing  is  nut  to  worry  and  to  take  plenty  of 
bodily  i'.\orciae  uow  while  you  can.  Enjtiy  the  present 
thonni>fhIy :  (no  one  can  take  away,  as  long  as  memory 
remainfi,  the  happy  roeollectlou  of  past  happiness) ;  and  do 
not  trouble  overmuch  about  the  future. 

It  is  (you  will  know  it  if  you  take  to  teaching)  a  great 
pleasure  ft>r  me  to  think  you  have  trust  enougli  hi  me  to 
do  me  the  honour  of  consulting  me  on  these  ixiints.  I  do 
not  often  have  studeutu  of  such  promise  as  yourself,  and 
I  am  naturally  interested  in  your  work  and  wishes ;  and 
I  aliall  always  be  plctuied  if  I  can  be  of  use  to  you  in  your 
reading  or  career,  and  you  must  believe  mc,  sincerely 
yours. 

Powell's  letters  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Yeats  will  be  freshly  re- 
membered Mr.  Yeats  has  contributed,  besides  the  pencil- 
Bketeh  that  haM  here  been  reproduced,  some  notes  on 
the  companion  whom  he  knew  intimately  and  talked  with 
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constantly  for  yeara.  He  has  brought  oat  many  sides, 
chiefly  the  ideal  side,  of  Powell's  nature  with  a  truth  of 
portraiture  and  aualyHis  that  Icavt'j)  little  to  be  eaid.  If 
he  touches  on  this,  rather  tlian  on  the  more  positive,  hard- 
M'itted,  ti.hnrp-jndj;ririjr,  and  equally  CHWtitial  injtrcdieut  in 
his  &iend,  or  the  enigmatical  deatl  Btope  in  Powell's  sym- 
pathy, the  omission  can  be  supplied  from  Powell's  own 
letters  and  other  Bourccs.  The  standpoint  of  Mr.  Yeata  is 
not  that  of  some  of  the  foregoing  witue<»c».  He  is  not 
only,  like  Powell,  a  Home  Ruler,  but,  unlike  him,  ia  an 
adrerse  critic  of  England  and  Engliali  Torjism  and  the 
Boer  war.  Bnt  this  want  of  accord  only  brings  into  relief 
the  value  of  the  description.  Mr.  Yeats  does  not  intend 
an  ordered  discourtio  ;  bis  remarks  fall  into  separate  but 
not  disconnected  peita^ea,  after  the  way  of  La  Hruy6re  and 
the  old  C'liaractor-writers.  His  first  words  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter. 

York  Powell  was  human  nature  ibielt  '  Bother  intel- 
lect,' he  would  say.  This  was  his  value :  he  was  Itumau 
nature,  with  the  gates  of  knowledge  wide  open.  He  knew 
all  languages  and  literatures  and  all  the  schools  of  painting, 
and  the  whole  region  was  tniversed  for  him  by  one  or  two 
personal  affxtiona.  For  these  last  he  lired  ;  and  this  is 
the  reason  he  so  utterly  despised  his  own  learning  and  in- 
tellect, a  feeling  carried  so  &r  that  at  times  he  seemed  to 
adore  ignorance. 

There  is  a  kind  of  human  nature,  intractable,  subtle, 
composite,  that  wouhl  tUvour  life,  seeking  satisfucttun  for 
ite  senses  or  its  dull  will-power.  But  in  Powell  we  had 
human  nature,  frank,  emotional,  free,  seeking  happiness  as 
a  plant  seeks  sunslii[ie  :  and  often  it  was  human  nature  in 

flood rarely  a  winter  flood,  but  oftener  a  suiniuer  Hood, 

overfiowing  its  bank^  and  i^parkliug  in  the  bright  ijiuiuihine. 
And  this  would  have  been  so  mure,  as  the  years  went  by 
and  his  enemies  ceased  to  thwart  him.  He  was  a  Nile 
seeking  to  fertilize  the  acyacent  desert ;  a  rirer  under  com- 
pulsion of  the  moon  and  the  stars,  insidiously,  iui|>ereei>- 
tibly  overflowing  ltd  banks,  asking  leave  to  How  along  this 
channel,  that  opening ;    fur  1  oever  once  detected  him 
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trying  to  influence  any  one.    Pie  seemed  too  ahy,  too  limit 
toij  full  of  ri'vercuec     NothiuK  lews  than  the  conj])ul8ion  of 
the  stars  would  make  him  meddle  with  any  man'a  convic^ 
lion. 

He  was  an  ori);nnal  man  T>ccanw,  living  in  Tirtuous 
England,  he  lovod  Himicrs  best  of  all ;  living  in  Oxford,  he 
reg»rde<l  learning  and  'culture'  nut  a»  endit  in  tliemBelres 
hut  aa  means  of  Belf-cxprnision.  He  thought  there  were 
many  things  better  than  being  a  savant — for  instance 
to  be  a  good  cari>eutcr  or  a  good  fiijlierman  or  a  good  doc- 
tor. Where  every  one  is  ambitious,  his  only  desire  was 
happinejis,  that  is,  happiness  as  he  defined  it,  and  this  is 
not  ulwiL}'H  to  be  found  in  ihe  alcove,  but  always  in  living 
and  dying  for  others.  But  that  sentence  I  must  recall. 
There  is  notliing  Powell  would  more  liavo  disapproved  of 
than  people  living  and  dying  for  others.  It  would  have 
seemed  to  him  mere  humbug,  and  quite  impossible  for  a 
healthy  jjcraon.  Id  this  I  don't  say  he  was  right,  but  I  am 
Hure  he  would  have  so  expressed  himnelf.  Yet  this  was  his 
salient  chamctcristic,  that  into  affection  for  this  and  that 

Serson,  sometimes  old  frienda,  soraetimea  friends  of  a  few 
ays, — into  the  channel  of  sucli  affection  he  poured  all  his 
encrgica  Wlieu  asked  to  do  a  good  turn  for  a  friend, 
alacrity  would  spring  up  into  all  his  linihH,  and  he  was  off 
like  a  rocket  I  rememlier  seeing  this  and  Ixiing  impressed 
by  it  as  something  novel,  never  seen  before  in  anybody 
else.  I  believe  if  at  the  moment  of  death  he  had  l^een 
asked  to  do  a  man  he  liked  some  service,  he  would  have 
managed  somehow  to  live  a  little  longer,  that  he  might 
write  the  letter,  or  sign  the  necessary  chefjue,  or  do  for 
friendship's  sake  the  prehicc  that  made  the  fortune  of 
your  book. 

1  think  Powell's  humility  was  a  little  pccnliar  in  this  way, 
that  he  thought  nothing  about  his  own  merits  as  compared 
with  the  merits  of  other  people.  But  he  was  always  think- 
ing what  good  timca  he  was  having, ^ifc  and  friends  after 
his  own  heart,  and  every  want  satisfied  He  did  not  think  it 
a  merit,  but  a  lucky  accident  that  he  could  o|>en  out  his  arms 
and  take  in  great  armfuls  of  happincfw.  He  was  almost 
aitlianied  of  his  faculty  for  oiijoymeiit.  Home  people  never 
go  into  life  at  all  ;  and  Powell  vraa  to  tliem  like  a  sailor 
i'resh  from  many  voyages,  who  baa  come  to  see  his  couuu 
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the  cburch  sextou.  ThoBe  peopio  prefer  the  kin^om  of 
dullness,  where  they  make  the  best  terms  they  can  with 
fear  and  dullneHH  ;  with  neither  of  theiw  would  I'owell  live 
an  hour,  not  even  when  he  vtua  dying,  aa  ht»  letters  show  : 
he  always  defied  death  and  fejir.  For  that  reason  he 
always  seemed  to  me  a  healthy  man  living  among  invalidfl, 
and  hia  health  wan  coutagiou& 

Yon  remember  how  he  worshipped  any  one  he  wna  fond 
of,  a  fisherman  or  a  Uttle  child.  Indeed,  this  trinity  poa- 
8C8sed  him,  affection,  haj>pine8fl,  and  worship.  If  he  got 
one,  he  got  the  other  two.  The  fleshly  or  puigon  sehool  of 
art  and  literature,  having  to  do  with  the  ttenscs  merely, 
bringB  no  hai)pineB8,  however  magnificently  it  may  be 
decorated  with  all  the  devices  of  the  most  mournful  aiid 
beautifid  art ;  it  never  means  happiness.  The  literature  of 
the  ftenwes  and  the  literature  of  despair  go  hand  in  hand. 
PiiweH'H  value  to  his  friends  was  thathewaa  human  nature 
umspuiled,  unaophititicated — human  nature  iu  the  crystal 
clcarncsB  of  its  source,  and  unmuddied  cither  by  Puritanism 
(which  teaches  suspicion  and  trcachcrj'  towards  yourself 
and  others)  or  by  the  devilishnessuf  aristocratic  vanity  and 
insolence.  He  was  the  cmbodiincutof  innocent  joyousiiess  ; 
innocent,  because  it  sprang  from  the  nnselHsh  part,  the 
affections  and  the  spiritual  desires,  and  for  the  same  reasons 
a  real  joyousness. 

And  then  the  powcrfiil  brain  of  the  man  I  this  completed 
the  charm.  So  much  power  and  force, and  alias  gentle aa 
tlie  smile  of  a  woman  ;  the  brain,  tmd  the  stores  of  inven- 
tion and  knowledge  and  thought  it  brought  with  it.  And 
it  was  not  merely  that  it  was  gentle  ;  but  you  felt  secure 
at  having  so  much  power  on  your  side :  you  seemed  to 
touch  Mother  Earth ;  you  felt  happy  aud  at  home  in  so 
much  strength,  so  much  affection.  Joy  and  pain  mingle 
in  our  lives,  at  one  moment  wc  smile  and  next  we  grimace  ; 
Powell  saw  joy  so  clearly  that  he  tore  it  away  from  the 
other. 

The  most  important  part  of  his  equipment  for  joyousness 
was  his  extraordinary  power  of  instantaneous  mental  con- 
centration. Most  of  us  when  thinking  of  one  thing  arc 
always  thinking  of  sotuethhig  else  as  wdl.  Powell  gave  all 
his  ener^es  to  one  subject,  and  titat  was  alwajrs  the  passing 
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moment    Tlie  biwy  bee  Huiik  in  the  heart  of  a  flower  is 
the  true  symbol  of  hU  iDtcUect 

Living  in  tlie  present  with  such  immetiae  g;uato,  he  with 
a  mere  gesture,  as  it  were,  drove  ofl"  all  the  bogeys,  the 
bogey  of  death  as  well  as  the  more  urgent  bogey  of  to- 
moiTow  ;  and  tlie  saints  theuwelves  could  eigoy  lus  com- 
pany, bcciLuae  his  happiness  was  all  made  up  of  affection 
and  eynipatby  aud  fricudhliip.  while  his  noble  intellect, 
freed  from  all  tlie  vileneas  of  fear,  played  radiantly  over 
the  philosophy  appropriate  to  those  feelinga.  In  his  com- 
pany fear  fled  as  the  devil  shuns  holy  water  :  you  did  not 
need  to  cnxts  yourHelf. 

A  strong  will  would  have  spoiled  PbwolL  Tlie  wild  gar- 
den, blooming  with  ever}*  flower  of  every  season,  all  growing 
together,  woidd  have  been  changed  into  a  bnildcr's  yard, 
or  a  MaiichcHter  factory  with  its  hIuiilh. 

Of  all  men  I  ever  met  he  was  the  freest  from  vani^, 
which  is  a  fonu  of  jverBoiial  ho()efulnes8, — hope,  that  is,  of 
some  personal  success  or  glury  or  distinction,  l^owcll  had 
no  form  of  i>enioual  ho[>efulne«B,  because  he  was  never  in- 
terested in  hiniHelf  at  all,  either  as  regards  the  present  or 
the  future.  Himself  was  a  horse  he  never  backed  :  but  he 
loved  praise,  becautto  he  thought  it  meant  liking.  He 
leaned  towards  those  who  liked  liim,  as  a  shy  boy  or  girl 
would  in  a  world  of  strangers  look  about  for  fncndly  foces. 
It  seems  that  I  told  him  he  would  have  made  a  surpassing 
parish  pricat.  I  could  conceive  htm  rolling  along  the  roads, 
in  some  western  parish,  brimful]  of  piety  and  visions  and 
laughter  and  merriment,  loving  the  Iwys  and  the  girls 
and  the  sinners  of  both  sexes ;  a  fervent  believer  of  the 
narrowest  kind,  only  witli  all  his  beliefs  irradiated  with 
intellect  and  aflcction :  in  his  life  no  dark  comer,  except 
where  loomed  the  English  government  and  Protestanta. 
And  how  he  would  have  hated  these  last!  The  RC. 
religion  wrnild  have  suited  him  exactly,  and  that  seems 
an  extraordinary  thing  to  say.  Powell's  reasoning  facul- 
ties were  never  very  strong,  and  he  could  easily  liavo 
put  them  under  luck  and  key,  and  gone  forth  whole- 
heartedly to  enjoy  the  imaginary  side,  the  visionary  side, 
and  the  human  side,  of  the  ILL',  religion.  The  crimes  he 
would  have  forgotten,  or  forgiven,  or  even  (Ood  help  him) 
condoned. 
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When  I  say  be  was  de6cieDt  iu  reaaoning  power.  I  only 
ntcai)  that  he  had  no  turn  for  logic,  that  luuer  form  of 
reimoniiij;  which  m  the  banc  of  the  BU|X'r-e<iucated,  or  im- 
perfectly educated  penou  :  but  he  won  mighty  in  tho 
imaffinativo  reason  of  which  educatiuu,  BocalleJ,  ao  con- 
stantJy  robs  a  man.  I  always  maintain  that  in  conversa- 
tion people  should  avoid  argument,  contenting  themselves 
with  uttering  rival  opinionB  ;  for  then  you  get  the  imngi- 
nativc  reason  into  play,  whicli  U  &6  the  fertilizing  west 
compared  to  the  east  wind, — the  east  wind,  that  takes 
colour  out  of  the  sky  and  fn^rance  out  of  the  flower.  You 
know  how  l*oweU  would  sliuu  argument,  how  ho  would 
push  concetwion  to  the  ntmust  limits  so  as  to  escape  it ; 
and  he  was  right  if  he  liked  your  doctrine  he  took  it 
gratefully.  If  he  did  not  like  it  he  would  make  wry  faces 
and  protend  to  swallow  it,  that  wafi  all  Argument  ia  not 
the  test  of  truth.  Meditation,  experience  of  life,  hope, 
charity,  and  all  the  emotions  —  out  of  thctte  the  imagi- 
native reaMtn  B{]eaka.  His  dislike  of  argument  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  you  sought  his  company.  Another  reason 
was  a  negative  on&  He  had  no  spite  in  his  comi>08ition, 
no  cruelty.  However  iiTitated,  he  did  not  wi.^h  to  revenge 
himself.  The  reason  why  we  would  always  submit  to  him 
was  that  wc  could  not  discover  anything  to  beware  of,  no 
jealousy  or  envy,  or  even  a  competitive  instinct  of  self-love. 

I  have  a  reminiscence  iVom  my  daughter  which  I  had 
forgotten.  In  1897,  the  first  day  after  her  ilhic,«a  that 
she  had  left  her  bath  chair,  she  and  I  walked  along  the 
High  St,  Tnmham  Green,  and  Powell  met  us.  She 
rememlx^rs  how  he  circled  round  us,  laughing  but  saying 
nothing.  The  first  shop  we  came  to,  he  ruslied  iu  and 
came  out  with  a  penny  mug ;  at  the  next  shop  he  did  tho 
same  and  brought  out  a  penny  picture  post-card  ;  and  at 
another  shop  he  gut  a.  uenuy  toy ;  and,  liually,  at  another 
shop,  some  flowers.  These  all  in  succession  he  gave  to 
her.  I  think  thai  is  characteristic  of  Powell ;  it  paints 
him  to  the  life :  he  had  notliing  to  say,  no  phramw,  only 
the  offering  of  gifts. 

I  often  said  to  him  that  he  talked  telepathically.  To 
catch  flight  of  him  and  to  hcAr  his  laugh  was  to  find  your- 
self possessed  by  the  Towell  doctrine.  You  did  not  often, 
considering,  hear  his  voice ;  he  talked,  oomparatxTely,  bo 
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little,  But  be  was  the  air  that  we  all  breathed.  He  would 
l»r<>iHJUiid  no  theorii-s.  I  rvnicmbcr  him  so  well,  wlicii  he 
Vroulil  rcmoTc  his  pipe  and  say, '  that  8  it ',  or  *  that '» true ', 
or  •  My  God,  that  'a  true ',  or"'  My  God,  that '»  fine  *. 

Ho  always  thought  himself  inferior  to  his  friends,  though, 
epeakinf;  generally,  be  never  valued  himself  or  others  ou 
their  ctliiral  qnalities,  unlike  George  EUot  and  the  typical 
English  person  for  whom  she  writes.  He  never  looked 
about  for  people  to  respect ;  he  looked  for  people  who 
would  fi^^'c  bim  plenty  of  delight,  excite  his  sympathy,  and 
make  themselves  beloved.  '  1  do  believe,  Powell,  yoa 
would  not  object  to  a  murderer/  said  some  one  to  him. 
*  No,  not  if  he  was  a  really  good  fellow,'  said  PowelL 
I  believe  Shakespeare  was  like  that  FIc,  like  Powell, 
probaldy  rej,pirded  Ihcwe  niuralists  as  cuiiniiiK  ruttcals  who 
wiiutcd  to  stnuiglo  buiiian  nature.  I'owell  liked  life  and 
the  game  of  life  so  much  that  he  regarded  any  one  with 
BUi^piciun  who  wanted  to  reform  it.  Tliu»e  were  a  iioar 
eort  of  people,  and  like  vegetannns  or  water-drinkera 
sitting  down  to  a  feasL  I  believe  it  was  this  lore  of 
human  tiature  and  the  gikine  of  life  that  made  him  a  Tory. 
The  Tnry  is  more  apprcciativo  of  life  as  it  is  in  all  its 
plenitude.     Your  Radical  looks  at  life  a  little  sourly. 

I  have  heard  people  say  Powell  was  hostile  to  ideas^ 
^Vhat  nonseuflc !  He  was  a  child  of  the  Ideal ;  only  his 
ideas  all  eamc  from  love  of  human  nature.  He  sought 
everywhere  the  concrete,  which  he  could  handle  and  love, 
arid  lauKh  witli  and  laugh  at-  He  did  not  care  for  dreams 
of  intellectual  beauty.  In  his  Imperialism  he  was  thinking 
of  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  and  Scotchmen  lustily  et^ov- 
ing  themselves,  flret  of  all  in  fighting  and  afterwards  in 
colonizing. 

His  Imperialism  waa  to  me  portentous  :  without  pity  and 
without  chivalry.  I  could  never  understand  it.  Yet  even 
here  1  had  only  to  tell  him  of  a  poor  Scutch  dragoon  out 
of  the  reserve,  called  away  to  Africa  to  leave  a  beautiful 
full-bosomcd  Irish  wife  with  two  little  children  and  another 
comiikg.  I  am  glad  to  say  be  came  back  all  right  For 
a  short  time  his  wife  nearly  lost  her  reason,  Iwit  the  Scotch 
clan  gathered  about  her  and  took  care  of  her.  She  waa 
a  splendid  placid  woman,  like  a  summer  sc&    1  remember 
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telling  Powell  all  about  her  case,  and  how  Powell  looked, 
how  serious  he  got,  and  how  silent  He  was  like  Shake- 
speare's Hector,  whom'hisblazeof  wrath' would 'subscribe 
to  tender  objcctfl".  This  was  a  defect  in  Hector's  warriorshipt 
There  were  many  such  defects  in  PoweU's  warriorship. 

My  brother-in-law  George  Pollexfen,  the  astrologer, 
called  him  'a  Jupiter  man,  honourable  to  the  finKcr-tipe'; 
which  means  that  howcTcr  jovial,  he  was  yet  strict  with 
luiuself.  Strict  with  uthera  is  another  matter,  though  this 
he  might  be  wound  up  to,  if  put  into  onrofnl  handd,  and 
made  drunk  with  nomething  like  the  late  Boer  war,  and 
provided  the  victims  were  kept  out  of  ttigfat 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  tho  foolishcrt  ideas  is  people's 
habit  of  constantly  looking  for  a  complete  man,  a  kind  of 
nonsense  handed  down  from  Goethe^  What  wc  want  is 
incomplete  men.  I  like  all  qualities  to  be  in  exccaa,  or 
rather  that  each  jwrsun  should  be  a  specialist.  Powell 
loved  his  friends  to  excess,  and  from  this  came  everything. 
Complete,  well-goverued  men  have  their  value,  no  doubt ; 
they  make  good  clerks,  look  well  after  routine,  &c 

Powell  was  lovable,  because  he  was  a  portion  of  some 
kind  of  eternal  goodness,  whoso  existence  is  pri>clainied  by 
the  existence  of  such  men,  Isaac  Bntt  had  the  same 
lovableuess — poor  Butt— superb  in  his  weakness  as  in 
his  strength. 

One  of  Mr.  Yeats's  sentences  su^ests  a  comment. 
*A  strong  will  would  have  spoiled  PowelL'  Tliis  is  true 
in  many  ways.  Not  only  were  his  sympathies  the  freer 
for  his  '  want  of  will " ;  for  he  preserved  the  fenunJne  side 
which  is  requisite  to  tho  complete  man,  and  which  in  his 
case  was  free  from  the  hystericAl  ingredient  His  heart 
went  out  to  many  persona.  A  man  with  a  hard  stiff 
ambition  or  oven  a  good  but  overmastering  aim  can 
seldom  afford  that  luxury.  Such  a  man  is  himself  only 
when  he  is  thinking  of  his  aim.  Powell  found  himself 
when  he  thought  of  others  and  of  their  aims  and  hopes. 
But  his  mind,  and  not  only  his  heart,  was  the  gainer  for 
*  want  of  will '.    It  became  a  truer  and  cleaner  mirror,  as 
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of  glancing  iintlawed  silver,  reflecting  all  the  kinds 
tnith  tlmt  lay  upon  to  him.    A  strong  Hill,  even  when 
its  purpose  ia  noble,  can  be  a  curse  to  the  intellect     1*^ 
often  niieee  an  opaquoncas  between  ns  and  the  play  <^^| 
life  ;  it  enn;ages  our  vanity  not  to  see  the  truths  that  are     " 
a  criticiam  on  our  ambition  ;  it  given  us  mueh  to  unlearn, 
and  meanwhile  life  paHsea ;    it  diverts  us  irom  healthy 
doubts  to  the  means  of  overeoming  hindrances.     It  makes 
us  judge  persons,  not  aa  wholea,  not  m  they  are,  but  as 
they  bear  on  our  wishes ;  if  we  cannot  enlist  them,  they     . 
are  nothing  to  us.     Prejudice  bred  by  the  will  is  thtt^M 
worst.     Powell's  prejudices  arose  from  a  sense  of  what^l 
would  not  suit  h\»  nature.     Ho  Khnniied  certain  types  and 
pcntona  aa  he  did  some  kinds  of  food.     Alany  of  his 
aversions  are  not  valid  in  themJiclves ;  I  have  no  dcsiro 
to  put  ill  special  pleading.     Hut  any  such  element  waa 
small    in   him   when  compared   with    the    mass  of  fate 
appreciative   power ;    and   this,  again,  wiw   greats  portly 
through   natural   gift,   but    also   because   he   was   little 
encumbered  with  definite   porpoBc.      Most   men   might 
guffcr  from  so  much  freedom  ;  they  arc  not  big  enough. 
Powell's  'want  of  will'  never  led  him,  be  it  said,  to 
pamper  himtielf.     Ho  was  much  too  unsolfisli  for  that, 
and    too    distinguished — a    word    (vont^hm)    that    has      , 
been  tainted  with  cant  by  the  apes  of  Nietzsche ;  but  it 
comes  to  mind  when  we  think  of  the  things  that  Powell     ^ 
preferred  and  avoided.     No  doubt  his  powers  of  pro^| 
duction  were  di8]>cr8od  through  his  failure  to  plan  fiu'^ 
ahead ;  but  on  that  point  enough  has  been  said  already. 

It  only  remtuns  to  add  a  few  ob^rvationa  to  those  that 
are  scattered  through  this  book  upon  P()weir8  aspect  and  , 
his  talk.  The  portraits  show  him  in  different  views  and  i 
at  TRrions  eeaeons  of  his  life  He  was  of  more  than 
middle  height^  broad,  and  not  over  heavy  for  his 
height,  though  heavier  when  about  fifty ;  a  rapid, 
hasty  walker  until  hia  last  years,  at  least  in  cities  ;  in  the 
country  or  on  the  shore  he  went  leisurely :   no  lover  of 
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hillH,  per)ia|M  through  aome  pLj-sical  waniiug  at  the  heart 
He  wore  n  bcsard  from  early  manhoofl,  ftil]  ot  ftntt,  and 
latterly  loxizzlcd ;  and  glasses  over  brilliant  black  eyes, 
whoae  'cxtraordiuary  kindness '  has  been  inenUoncd  ;  and 
they  were  also  watcliful  and  amuHcd,  pain  or  disapproval 
showing  only  in  a  tremor  and  faint  frown.  There  was  not 
what  ia  called  mobility  of  feature,  itnch  at*  in  fDnn<l  in 
speakers  or  actors.  His  forehead  was  straight,  not  too  high, 
and  well-moulded,  his  colour,  until  illness  came  and  even 
aflerwania,  ruddy-bruwn  and  healtliy.  The  mouth  and 
chin  were  much  hidden,  and  the  jaw  too  slightly  built. 
It  was  a  head  of  more  tlian  ordinary  harmony  and  beauty, 
in  youth  notably  bo  ;  aud,  in  spite  of  a  certain  senatorial 
dignity  that  it  camo  to  possess,  gave  little  clue  to  his 
profession.  Sometimes  he  looked  maritime,  sometimes 
like  a  distinguiinhed  member  uf  a  foreign  academy.  Uih 
honda  showed  race,  and  he  wore  sailors'  silver  rings. 
TTis  voice  was  rich  and  deep,  but  not  much  modulated ; 
there  was  no  rhetoric  in  it ;  and  his  utterance  was  quick, 
staccata  lie  spoke  iu  brief  phraiws,  iutersjienaed  with 
hesitations  and  the  laughter  that  has  been  described 
already  :  this  laughter  was  the  first  thing  notlcc^d  by  stran- 
gers, and  gave  a  kind  of  chnric  effect  to  his  talk  ;  and  he 
sfud  with  it  wliat  he  did  not  care  to  say  otherwise.  It  was 
sonorous  and  volleying,  or  quieter  and  muffled  like  a  bass 
accomiKiniment ;  the  close  of  his  own  story  or  sentence, 
and  tile  greeting  to  that  of  othora.  His  mirth  could  not 
offend,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  a  broom  (tliat  mighty 
weapon)  when  the  conversation  became  too  small,  donnish, 
or  stifling.  Once  he  was  with  a  sharking  publisher,  who 
explained  complacently  that  he  had  made  a  good  bargain 
with  a  pour  author  by  concealing  his  estimate  of  the  book 
offered.  Another  hearer  would  liavo  frowned,  or  said 
something  severe.  Powell  raised  an  exceptionally  loud 
peal  with  a  sharp  note  in  it,  and  the  creature  partly 
understood.  Mr.  Yeats  has  noted  how  little  he  spoke  in 
proportion  to  the  effect  conveyed.     His  ailcuces,  tossed- 
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out  oathft  and  curses  and  exclamations  and  erica  of 
encouragement,  and  other  iuipouderable  methods,  bridged 
tlie  tulk  ;  and  hiH  use  of  the  anecdote,  as  i>r  buuuier 
obRerres,  vas  fi'oc  and  charactoristic.  He  requirod  the 
right  atmoHphore :  in  'society  ',  at  a  stiff  dinner-party  or 
formal  gathering,  he  was  shy  and  tncSbctive ;  remained 
then  silent,  and  could  be  formal  and  icy  ;  a  single  dubious 
countenance  in  a  stranger  might  set  him  ou  his  guard, 
and  ho  was  quick  to  sec  rlanger-signalfl.  Amongst  thoee 
whom  ho  know  well  but  did  not  value,  a  gospel  of  polite 
contempt  came  to  his  aid,  and  his  conversation  would  ^H 
begin  to  play  regardlc^  of  them,  like  a  fountain  in  a 
veering  wind,  save  for  a  few  startling  drops  of  spray  that 
might  cross  their  faces.  But  we  might  often  find  our- 
selves in  a  chance  company  of  persons  who  were  linked 
with  one  another  only  through  PowclL  He  rather  liked 
this :  and  his  impuUie,  in  order  to  foster  the  whole  party, 
was  to  fan,  as  it  were,  each  person  in  turn  gently  and 
sympathetically,  as  a  good  hostess  might,  drawing  him  out 
on  his  own  chosen  ground,  on  which  Powell  himself  could 
move  easily,  though  always  taking  (and  sincerely)  the 
attitude  of  a  learner :  until  the  dullest  of  metal  showed 
a  certain  glow :  and  then,  to  prevent  monopoly  or  mono- 
tony, ho  would  dart  to  another  speaker,  while  the  first, 
now  comparatively  ready  to  listen,  faded  down  to  a  gentle 
heat  Hence  a  picturesque  variety,  the  whole  room  being 
brought  together  at  intervals  by  a  jest  or  epigram.  Eliza- 
bethan vei-ne,  the  methods  of  engraving  or  enamelling, 
the  charucttT  of  coming  jjuliticians,  and  the  genius  of 
music-hall  artists;  all  these  might  bo  discussed  in  half 
an  hour,  the  talk  perhaps  glancing  to  excess.^     What 

'  '  I'bo  pretwat  ^iit«r  ium  hcAnI  hioi  L'^Inbluli  a  contrast  Iwtween 
Wilt  Whiluiui  and  the  juitriarch  Job,  in  thn  connw  of  which  ho  Rpoko 
of  tlio  niutrical  a^stcni  of  tha  raalnin,  tinf)  of  Piert  PiowmaHf  mi 
mado  an  cxciirsna  on  thn  rhythmic  ncheme  of  Tft*  Song  t^Solomon.  Bat 
to  what  end  (lues  one  wriUi  of  whnt  tio  know?  He  will  Hts  Dot  ooly 
bocauftu  hu  knuw,  but  beoiuM  h«  made  otbcra  know.'  {Mormnff  FtM, 
Ha?  10, 1904.} 
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liuked  it  together  waa  not  Powell's  knowledge,  which  was 
vast  if  not  what  fooliah  myth  has  pretended :  it  yton  rather 
his  Hrtifitic  interest  in  the  way  things  are  and  shonld  be 
dune,  ill  the  /aire :  &a  interest  rurely  inutinctive  in  an 
Englishman,  but  which  Powell  carried  into  the  fields  of 
dreBD  and  the  crafts,'  as  he  did  into  those  of  scholanihip  or 
politics.  Affairs,  indeed,  and  public  acliicv entente,  apart 
from  the  iietty  tactics  and  macliinerj-  he  despiHcd,  seemed 
to  present  themselves  to  him  as  a  kind  of  fine  art,  wherein 
certain  result^)  were  attained  only  b_v  due  expert  skill,  the 
amateur  and  pretender  being  left  behind  by  a  natural  law, 
and  also  the  high-minded  short-sighted  person,  wliatcver  his 
iiiteutiotts.  It  has  been  said  idreadr  that  he  seldom 
iirgticd :  and  though  this  might  be  a  dniwback,  it  made 
him  a  forco,  especially  with  logical  persons  who  dimly  saw 
that  their  logic  did  not  carry  thom  far  enough.  Ills  mind 
was  artistic  and  historic,  not  systematic 

At  this  point  may  be  quoted  some  remarks  on  another 
side  of  Powell's  talk.  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher  is  again  the 
writer  I 

He  had  an  extraordinnr}'  gift  for  ronliztng  and  describ- 
ing not  only  men  but  things  and  mechanical  procoRaes. 
About  a  fortnight  i>cfore  his  end  I  was  sitting  by  his  bed- 
side ;  and,  the  conversation  happening  to  tuni  upon  cider, 
he  described  to  me  with  great  minuteness  and  enjoyment 

•  '  We  rememlwr  once  that  the  art  of  pAntomimfr  b«in^  mcstioned, 
b«  wu«  rcttdf  with  a  compluto  binpnAphy  of  Doburau,  toj^etlitr  with  ad 
account  of  the  pantoiuiQie  whidi  Gautier  and  Chartvn  Ncxjier  wrote 
with  liitii.  Tliig  in  tm  a  Miigli^  iii8t4inc«,  taken  at  random,  of  hi* 
muHLfuriotu  knowU-dgv,'  ('Hnringi)  without  Method,'  in  BlackvKio^t 
Moffazirte,  June,  lil04.) 

Tliis  artistic  interwt  and  another  are  nnited  in  a  review  of  Dr.  JpB»opp*« 
F-rirola  {Manchester  Onarcliati,  Sept.  1,  18^01 :  ■  The  tthoBt  etory  is 
a>Jnilruli1j'  tutd,  the  fL*e1in).'«  of  Ihu '  bt^hcxttcd '  jii'nioii  jrlvea  wIUi  erident 
renlitj';  tlio  m'EUui  ihut  thn  pliantoiu  h  nut  a  trui>  htuly  cotnM  flret, 
followrd  hy  intcnao  cnriniiity,  thco  oomcs  fear  of  itn  diaaj^iicarinf,  and 
dread  to  break  tlic  mlencc  liy  opeech,  next  a  mompniary  low  of  norro, 
or  prpmonition  of  horror,  ovvrcontu  by  reason,  niid  tlie  return  to 
ordiuAnr'  experienccH  hnppeniriK  as  qnietly  and  obtmsiTely  as  the 
di«tiirbi[ig  phontasui  itself  had  liappenwi.* 
>.  >;   t  O  g 
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the  diiferent  wajv  in  which  the  apple  is  treated  in  Somcr- 
eetaliire  and  tn  Normandy,  lie  a«eiiied  to  know  everjtliiug 
about  it,  the  best  kind  of  apple  to  use,  iiic  best  way  of 
preparing  it,  and  all  the  refinements  of  the  cider  busineae, 
and  how  one  locality  differed  from  another  in  respect  of 
thin  j^cnial  art,  He  would  often  take  up  il  bit  of  imper  and 
pencil  and  dash  off  a  sketch  of  an  object  to  which  he  was 
referring — a  winc-preafl  for  instance  or  a  jar— and  say,  'It 
was  like  this';  and  hia  Hkill  with  the  pencil  waa  just  a  part 
of  bin  general  visualizing  capacity.  It  was  an  education 
to  walk  down  the  street  with  him.  He  seemed  t<i  HUtJt  in 
the  content.^)  of  the  shop-windowa  at  a  glance  and  to  hare 
an  eDcyclopedia  article  ready  in  his  huid  about  each  of 
them.  Even  in  squalid  St.  Clements  he  nearly  always 
found  something  to  arrest  him,  an  old  print,  a  tea-kettle, 
a  battered  book,  and  then  ho  would  tttop,  i>a8s  judgement 
in  his  quick  decisive  way,  or  allow  hiuiAclf  tn  be  drawn 
into  commenting.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  ho  was 
as  famdiar  with  the  *  Ilealien '  of  Feudal  Kurope  as  he  was 
with  the  crockery  of  his  own  day.  Indeed  his  heart  went 
out  to  every  form  of  liandicraft,  and  thi:)  was  one  of  the 
mauy  bonds  which  bound  hiiii  tu  William  Morris. 

In  judging  others,  Powell  talked  as  he  wrote,  praising 
largely,  and  often  praising  ]ieraons  ono  had  never  heard  of 
without  explaining  who  they  were  :  but  this  habit  did  not 
become  monotonous.  '  Damn  braces,  bless  relaxes,*  says 
PowoH'b  favourite  poet ;  and  up  to  this  commandment  he 
often  acted.  He  damned  first,  and  gave  his  reasons  (usually 
intelligible)  afterwards  if  asked,  lie  was  hard  to  turn  from 
a  diiflikc,  he  never  commuted  his  sentences  ;  and  this  waa 
serious,  because  he  sometimes  judged  at  sight  Often  hia 
attitude  wits  that  of  a  regretful  inability  to  take  interest. 
The  following,  from  a  letter,  expresses  a  fre^iuent  mood : 

I  don't  want  to  blame  the  X s,  but  that  is  how  they 

impressed  me :  all  of  them  ;  good-natured,  kindly,  empty 
enough,  with  an  eye  ever  screwed  lightly  in  a  mental 
telescope,  pointed  to  the  abnighty  dollar  sliining  in  a  dark 
sky. — a  small  metallic  disc  with  clear  definition,  a  distinct 
pandlax,  and  a  period  of  greater  or  less  brilliance.  But 
you  know  them,  I  don't,  and  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
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I  may  have  misjudged  them.  I  don't  at  all  dislike  them, 
but  they  don't  interest  me  a  bit  . .  .  Huinon  nature  is  very 
complex,  though  it  works  on   a  very  few  strings,  like 

a  marionette  played  by  '  Old  I*roTTy '  (aa calls  him)  for 

his  awn  somewhat  grotesque  and  selBsh  amusement. 

X is  not  aoul-satisfying.    I  can't  really  care  for  him, 

though   I  know  ho  is  a  good  fellow ;  too,  but  she 

is  too  frankly  'on  the  make*  for  me.  I  don't  grudge 
people  getting  on,  especially  getting  on  lionestly,  but 
'matting  on'  is  not  interesting  save  to  the  getter  on  ;  and 
'God  damn  it,  there's  something  better  on  earth  titan 
getting  on ',  aa  —      would  say. 

Original  natures  are  be«t  discovered  by  their  code  of 
blame  and  praise ;  but  to  try  and  expound  Powells  ethic 
would  mean  recommencing  to  describe  him.  Yet  some 
points  come  out  clearly,  explaining  the  reserves  of  contempt 
tliat  Raved  him  from  pure  benevolence.  Ho  often  quoted 
approvingly  R  A.  M.  Stevenson's  saying  that  the  two 
cardinal  sins  are  'bilking  and  cruelty',  wd  added  ingrati- 
tude, which  he  regarded  as  worse  than  errors  of  passion. 
'  Dante's  order  is  good  enough  for  me ;  those  who  have 
iiyured  their  benefactors  in  the  lowest  pit'  The  opposite 
of  'bilking',  in  his  familiar  language,  was  'whiteness*. 
He  must  have  plain  dealing.  Some  have  said  that  he  was 
rather  easily  deceived  in  men,  but  this  nearly  always  meant 
ttiat  he  let  them  tax  his  good  nature  or  generosity  without 
being  taken  in  or  making  any  sign.  His  liritish  friends 
were  at  times  perplexed  by  his  comprehension  of  other 
standards  of  feeling.  Ue  could  appreciate  a  bull-fight 
as  well  as  a  glove-fight,  being  free  alike  from  Kest  for 
bloodshed  and  from  humnnitarian  qualms.  He  liked  tlie 
technique  of  such  historic  sports  :  watcliing — so  one  could 
tliink  of  him — the  blood  fall,  not  sharing  the  pleasure  felt 
thereat  either  by  the  men  or  the  women  in  the  audience, 
but  watching  that  also,  in  a  studious  way.  He  was  indeed 
incalculable,  said  others  ;  he,  such  a  lover  of  his  kind,  with 
so  many  of  the  virtnee  of  John  the  Evangelist !  But  these 
sharper  elements  were  not  the  dominant  onee.    Latterly,  ho 
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gT«v  fonder  of  pawting  his  judgeinenta  thruugfa  portraiture, 
both  iu  print  and  id  his  letters.  Ht^  dc^riptiona  are 
seldom  fierce,  they  eud  kindly  whenever  it  is  possible, 
as  here: — 

I  don't  think  many  people  put  so  much  vim  into  tilk  on 
does.     lie  is  a  good  fellow  really,  vain  (but  timid  too 


aa  to  hiB  work),  Keuuroua.  a  kind  of  pirate,  to  whom  old 
age  appt-ara  in  frightful  mntomimic  guise  every  now  and 
then  in  the  distance,  and  he  rcali7.C8  that  he  can't  drink  or 
do  other  tliinf^  so  freely  as  he  could,  and  seee  a  long  vista 
of  finhta  and  stni^Kltw  before  he  can  jjet  free  of  Kxccution 
Dock.  This  too  has  its  pathos.  When  he  is  tired,  one 
turns  gliniiises  uf  tliitt.  When  he  is  veil,  the  khig's  his 
uncle  and  the  world's  a  football;  he  is  glorion-tly  elate, 
like  a  gamecock.  He  is  a  man  one  gets  to  like  a  good  deal, 
for  all  tiis  faults  are  on  the  surface,  and  he  is  really  very 
BCDsitire  and  touched  by  kindness. 

Powell  did  not  impress  himself,  like  most  pereona  who 
Influence  tliosc  around  them,  by  his  will,  that  is,  through 
fear.  He  was  not  one  of  those  natures  that  are  self- 
withdrawn,  ready  to  sacrifice  others  to  its  own  purpose, 
which  may  be  a  purpose  for  their  good ;  a  kind  of 
sway  most  people  accept  if  it  be  strong  and  calculated. 
But  Powell  believed  iu  other  |>eoplo'B  freedom,  wliieh  the 
missionary,  organizing  nature  does  not  His  method  was 
praise  and  encouragement,  diished  with  some  raillery  and 
occasional  salutary  blankuess  or  dryiiess,  though  this 
admixture  was  iustinctive  and  uo  part  of  a  plan.  It  was 
regretfully  Raid  that  his  praise  and  admiration  of  those  he 
liked  came  too  easily.  Hiis  might  be  so :  but  a  slender 
allowance  of  modesty  was  enough  to  show  them  that  he  was 
praising  what  they  would  like  to  be  rather  than  what  they 
were.  Persons  who  were  not  conscious  of  his  appn>ral 
described  liiui  as  capricious  ni  his  estimates :  but  if  the 
sun  looked  their  way  they  thought  ho  was  improving  in 
discrimination.  Yet  many  might  feel,  as  IImcu's  Peer 
Oynt  did  with  Solveig,  that  they  lived  *in  his  faltli.  in  his 
hope,  and  in  liis  charity'.     Indeed,  all  those  familiar  with 
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him  might  have  some  such  iQipresaion.  and  state  it  in 
terms  of  whatever  creed  they  wuald.  Their  memory  of 
him  must  be  partly  tho  memory  of  having  thiu  cxiHtcd  in 
his  mind  In  temiu  uf  whatt^ver  crecnl ;  for,  once  suppose  a 
superior  conflcioti^c^  in  the  universe,  apart  from  what  is 
found  in  man ;  then  it  wouM  presumably  belong  to  it«  nature 
to  overestimate  man  a  little,  knowing  hia  latencies  and 
poHHibllities,  even  thoHe  unlikely  t^i  be  realiKed.  Kuppone, 
apiin,  no  imch  conHciou»ncas  ;  then  the  power  to  conceive 
of  it,  even  aa  an  illoHion,  am  only  be  drawn  from  the  sum 
of  our  acquaintance  with  hnman  goodnota,  an  displayed 
not  only  in  tlie  great  founders  of  religions,  or  the  proces- 
sion of  historic  saints,  or  the  army  of  martyred  thinkers, 
but  in  the  array  of  private  men,  who  have  no  claim 
to  be  world-figures,  but  who,  like  York  Powell,  rndiato 
encounif^ment  and  affection  with  the  help  of  a  rich 
iutclligcuce. 
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APPENDIX   A 

THE  LIFE  OF  VIGFUSSON 

The  life  of  Vigfi^aaon,  with  its  rtrange  mixture  of  learned 
strife,  disappointment,  achievement,  and  idyll,  ehoiUd  be 
written  at  length,  and  the  material  lies  in  the  following 
Aourcea :  (1)  Notices  and  reminiBcenccs  scattered  through 
his  works.  (2)  MS.  note,  quoted.  Memoir,  pp.  32-tJ,  97-8, 
dictated  to  Powell  on  his  childhood  and  youth  ;  and  acnqi 
of  M.S.  in  I>antflh  on  the  Rame.  i^)  Obituary  notice  by 
Powell  in  T/ys  Academy,  February  25,  1889,  reprinted 
vol-  ii.  pp.  344-50  :  the  account  in  the  Memoir  is  to  bo  read 
as  a  supjplemeDt  to  this,  the  best  of  Powell's  three  sketcheti 
of  VigmsBon.  The  others  are  in  (4)  the  Dictionary  qf 
National  Biography,  voL  Ixvi,  and  in  (5)  Eiwydojxrdia 
Britannica  (Supplement),  vol.  xxxlii,  1892.  (6)  Obituary  in 
Icelandic  by  .Ii'm  Thorkoti^on  in  A  rkiv/or Nordtsk  FiMoffi, 
188E>/new  scries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  156-63:  this  is  the  fullest  in 
detail  and  bibliography.  There  are  also  (7)  A'igfusson'B 
miBcellaucouu  paperu,  and  a  nuuu  uf  lettera  written  to  him 
by  many  persons  in  English,  German,  Danish-Norwegian, 
Bwedinh  and  Icelandic  1  have  availed  myself  of  some 
notes  nmdu  from  these  by  the  Hev.  J.  .Sephtim,  who 
specially  cla-'i'jificd  and  arranged  tliem  before  they  went  to 
rest  in  the  Bodleian.  (S)  The  letters  and  notes  written  by 
Vigfdsson  t«  others  beside  Powell ;  some  of  thefic  may 
have  been  saved  by  his  friends  or  their  executors. 


KoTB. — SiDcfl  tlia  footnote  tn  p.  41  tupra  wm  printed,  *  note  in 
Powell's  hand  hu  b««n  fotmd  statinK :  '  I  al^o  wrote  for  Pr.  A'igfilMDa 
at  bie  dictatioo,  patting  bia  ttumghtn  into  Rnglieh,  Ac,  Pirfaoe  to 
(h^mtjfinffa  Soffa  (RoIIb  ficriefl),  3*rtfec«  to  Hakonar  Soffa  (Rolls 
fj«ri£«),  papers  in  Enffti$h  BiatorktU  Rtview.* 


APPENDIX  B 

EX-VOTO 

BT  DH.  CHARLES  BONNIER 

MAKifeRES  bnisques  et  vives,  cl  large  bonhomie ;  ripe 
Boudaiii  oil  face  k™tc,  iine  sensation  dc  force  ot  do  b<jnU5 : 
c'e«t  aiiisi  qu'il  noufi  appanit  dans  ce  d<k»r  qu'il  itYtait 
6d\&&,  ce  cadre  oti  il  avait  limits  tta  vie  atudieutte  en 
rUniverait^  B^iilaire.  Ft,  dte  I'inBtant,  la  vialoD  rceta  du 
grand  appartoment  de  Fellow  (on  Senior  Student)  auqiicl 
on  arrivHit  par  lu  uloitre  du  coll^i^  oil  leH  pau  sunnaient 
dans  le  silence,  avcc  lo  Iwlftnccmciit  aux  fenetrex  deg 
feuillagcB  (Jnonnes  du  Broad  Walk — I'iUiirainatioD  dun 
d^r  anglais  de  prairie  ct  d'avenue ;  dee  arbres  tub  k 
trarerg  dea  piles  de  Mvreti  ^touMa. 

C'^t(ut  \h  qu'il  recevait  sea  anu«  et  lee  Strangers  qui  ae 
sentaiont  attir/«  vers  lui — citons  lea  grands  noma  de 
Hallami^,  de  Verlaine.  Ta  grande  chambre  avait  non 
I'aapcct  d'un  muste — toutefois  d'une  giilerie  mobile  ((ui  se 
aerait  dc^plac^  devant  voua,  livres  Butx-Mant  aiix  livrwi, 
cartons  ouverta,  gonfl^  de  Japonaiscrieft,  armcs  pendant 
BOX  murs  .  .  .  et  surtout  aa  promenade  vivifiante,  qui 
portait  la  lumifere  de  son  regard  sur  toua  cea  objeta — le 
regard  noir  per9ant  lYternel  binocle. 

Pour  Ixjaiicoijp  Tabandon — forc6 — de  cette  cn^tion 
sembla  uno  diminutio  capittg:  il  le  dut  aentir  au»)i, 
gngerait-OQ.  Lea  niura  sonnaient  de  ces  C'oUoquia.  Veu 
de  lioiix  donnirent  plua  la  aonaation  d'etre  habits  Aleme 
en  I'j  attendant,  dans  ccarendeK-vousk  ponctuaIit<5douteuae 
(rttsultata  de  cette  vie  Bun;harg«k;'),  on  y  sentait  encore  la 
clialeur  dc  aa  pnWnco  et  la  proximity  du  ret«iur.  On 
croyait  entendre  le  pas  pre«s<5  dans  le  couloir,  une  intemi- 
gatiuii  rapide  &  itou  gcoiU  et  d^j&  la  voix  tous  daluait,  la 
main  ae  tondaiL 

Aiyourd'hui  celui  qui  succMa,  lo  locataire,  doit  entendre 
parfois — e'il  a  I'ouio  intelligonte--do  vaguea  ^ho«  dc  cette 
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vie  intctiHC,  qui  ttonnii,  cut  dit  KabcIaiH,  pendant  plus  de 
v'mgi  ans  entre  ces  man  de  colli^ 


Passer  d'une  science  &  uuc  autre,  treuiplin  ou  resHort  jxtur 
cet  esprit  ugile,  avidu  de  Havoir.  Oil  truuver  le  pareil,  hiiiuu 
k  r^poque  <Ie«  humaiiii^tca,  U:\  un  '  Panurae '  de  science  apre 
et  giiie  (  A  notru  <^pu4|ue  uii  tous  »e  specialisent,  4|uaiid  lo 
cherclicur,  isol^  daim  8a  Hcieiice  cumme  cu  une  foHse  de 
miue,  creu»e  eaus  rejws  ct  eaiw  joie,  il  ^tait  d'uHagv,  en  ea 
propre  citt^  de  le  consid^rer  dilettante.  ( "litt**  gait^i  Wrojque 
h  chuque  dtScouverte,  ce  (^a-ira,  cette  envergure  ;  mauvais 
ton  que  tout  cela.  Surtout  les  Eclats  du  rire  vainqueur 
troublant  ceux  qui,  dans  f|uel<|uc  embrasure  de  fenetre, 
acandaicnt  qiielipies  vers,  d6terraioTit  (piLihtues  racinca. 

Ttmt,  depuis  ba  prupre  science,  cetle  tien  Sagas,  ju^u'aux 
dcMitiuH  lie  Steinlen  dans  le  (rif  Itlan  il/tiMrc — en  passant  par 
lea  dcriii^res  decouvcrtes,  math^'raatiquca  ou  zoologiques — 
son  esprit  rapide  le  coniprenait,  cttoisissant  dans  la  M.:ie»co 
00  qui  ^tait  ntk^isBairo  h  aa  propre  Rant6  intellectuellc, 
ox^nt,  diroQs-nous,  I'atinosphere  mobile  et  luuiineuse  de 
6C8  idtk». 

(^ui  ne  regretterait  aiyounl'hui  cette  joie,  jnio  profonde 
comnic  d'uu  th<51(^mite,  joie  active,  qu'il  uuuh  fut  donn^  de 
coutcniplcr?  Cette  admiration — qui  forpait  parfuis  au 
sourire  memo  m»  amis— n'litait-co  pas  la  condition  mcmc  de 
tua  rapidil^  d'acquiiiitioD ;  la  critique  ne  umi>s  eniiieche-t-ello 
IHu  Hou  vciit  d'avancct',  la  craiiite  do  Be  truni[>er  uiiuniobilisc- 
tHjIlo  pas?  I.ni,  avait  prU  son  parti  ;  tout  jcune  il  voulait 
*  jouir '  de  la  ttcience  c<>mnio  des  uutrea  joies,  en  cxtrairc 
touto  la  s^vo  et  en  laiaser  I'dcorce  aux  echoian  ct  autrea 
animaux  k  stang  froid. 

AuMsi  la  etautti  de  son  esprit  fut-elle  sons  dgale ;  auH«), 
mcme  jusqn'A  la  fin,  s'lnt^f^ressat-il  au  mouvement  intel- 
lectucl  ;  auwi  v^ut^il  dans  la  science  et  dans  I'art  Pour 
lui — et  c'est  le  trait  caractdristiquede  savie  precieuae— les 
deux  ne  faisaieutqu'un.  Parcil  k  eeti  ^olicra  itindrants  du 
quinxi^me  s!Mc,  il  allait  partout,  Don  pour  disputer,  mais 
pour  s'enqu^rir  de  nouvelies  trouvailles.  Tout  ce  qui  litait 
Leehuique  le  pasaionnaiL  11  |>ortait  le  memc  intcrct  ruvi 
aux  proc^ds  des  artistes  japonais  qu'aux  deiTiicrs  livrca 
d'liistuire  parus.  Les  uns,  lea  autrcs — rt^duits  par  tw 
gfhidralisatiou  rapide — n'^taient-ila  pas  dea  phtSnomfenes 
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plitatiquea,  (tea  fonneH  et  des  conrbcs,  ligncs  d'iddes  ou 
trsc6  du  burin? 


II  s'^tait '  lest^ '  trie  jeune,  il  arait  goQt^  cette  paix  qui 
paa»e  tout  sentiment,  et  dont  parle  ra]}6tre.  Ln  foi,  la 
croyance,  en  certains  eaprita  seniblent  la  condition  eiwen- 
tielle  de  I'exiHtenco ;  lenr  'Bi^f»e■  est  fiiit  aur  certaincH 
quetftioniii  qu'ils  ne  (liarutcnt  plua,  et  Ic  reste  de  Icur  ccr- 
veau  eat  delivr^,  dittpoiiible  pour  dautres  a'uvre».  C'eci 
cxpliquc,  cliez  <«!rtain«  prctrcfl  oathnliqtip^,  la  libortii 
d'caprit ;  hardiH  danti  Ica  Hciencea,  toMranti*  en  cc  qui  ne 
burde  pas  I'intan^bte.  Chea  tui,  c'^tait  a  sound  tU/ieimn. 
qni  rrmpla<^it  cette  foi,  liii  donnant  iin  calme  idontiquo : 
rlp^^s  tout  \h  qii'un  dcplaccmont  dc  rertitude.  II  t^taitauwii 
traiKtuille  daiw  son  manque  de  foi  que  Ic  m^»tique  datw  xa 
croyance ;  co  nV-tait  paa  rngnosticisnie,  qui  iniplique  d^jft. 
UDC  »orte  de  dt^ouragcment ;  le  '  gDoeticiHine '  plntot, 
cutcndant  par  \h  I'^lau  iufini  vers  lo  savoir,  dans  cc  qu'll 
a  de  certain  p<Hir  de  rarcs  csprits,  la  jouL'tsance  qu'il 
apporte,  lexercice  libre  et  hannonieux,  Le  'sport'  que  dut 
pratiquer  un  Montaigne. 


ChauKementfl  en  politique,  dvolutiona  en  iscience :  ila 
fureut  'de  boiiue  foy ' ;  outre  un  d^ir  de  mudiiler  I'attitude, 
d'firiUT  lacrampo  intellcctuelle.  Sa  'vive'  tnlt'lrancc — non 
flasque  et  trouble  comiue  en  un  Kenan — pcnnettait  k  sea 
amis  ditl'^retiten  (^votutiuns.  La  raideur  dc  lattitudc,  I'in- 
tran^igcnncc  :  peut-etre  lea  seulcfl  chosen  d(^plait»ntc8  |K>ur 
eet  esprit  couple,  actif.  Cela  s'explique :  il  y  voyait 
iiutaut  d'obtttaele^  ^  Ha  marchc,  ^l^mcnt^  r^fractaires  h  sou 
influence. 

I'ourtant  aon  indulgence  souriante  admettalt,  chez  Icb 
siend,  certaiuH  partlH-pris,  mcme  intolerances.  II  savait 
8'arret«r,  danti  la  conrersatiou,  devant  les  pt^faUi  dea 
convictions  arret^eH.  Son  rire  montruit,  tout  au  plus,  la 
compassion  qu'il  reesentait  pour  cette  'servitude  volontaire'. 
Avec  un  tact  souverain,  jamais  il  n'impoeait  sa  'non-croj- 
anee  ',  et  (wuvait  causer  avec  un  rJerffyman  dans  le  amtmon 
room  du  colli^ge,  pourvu  que  ce  fOt  sur  des  trag^cs 
greoquee,  des  histoJrcs  dc  brifiands  ou  do  /rltows. 

Ce  fut — pour  cclui  qui  <!crit  ces  lignes  votivea — une 
rSv^atioQ  dc  lentcudrc,  k  uu  dejeuner  do  dimanche  k  Oriel 
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College,  au  milieu  de  toon  ses  collides  ^ler^  k  I'ombre  de 
Pimey  et  liu  ifovemenl,  causer  et  rire  coiimie  daiis  uue 
reunion  de  r^fiigi^  de  la  Commune  ou  d'anarchistcs. 

Qui  Kait  8'il  n'en  'exprimait'  pas  alora  uue  joui^auco 
kleiitique? 


n  flit  jonUwur  dc  science  profondc,  exploratcur  de  la 
mer  de  liuui&re,  Viking  des  ilea  blanches.  Initio  k  la 
Bcioncc  sous  I'fere  dc  Darwin  et  do  Huxley,  il  ae  Roiimit 
jflycusemcnt  h.  la  th<ktric  troiwformistc.  11  aouloit  dire 
que  les  tseuls  lirrett  qui!  ue  put  k^iuIlt  (;taient  lea  Coti- 
fesgums  tie  St.  Auffustin  et  L  Imitation,  Croyance  k 
part,  n'<Jtait-cc  parcc  qu'y  Bont  proclamt^  rabaodoo  do 
la  Tulont^  I'amour  de  la  (tuufirance,  i'abn^gation? 

Son  esprit  n'admcttait  ui  ombre,  nl  i>orvitudo  ;  toutea 
Bcs  idt^es  na^eaient  dan»  le  flot  tranquillc  dc  la  counais- 
Banee.  Un  ulK«tacle,  une  barriferu  »e  dressaieut,  il  les 
toumait,  ne  pouvant  les  surroonter,  se  hfttant  de  gainer 
une  route  pluE  Bure.  Ce  fut  un  bon  pilote,  pour  ceux  <[ui 
— dans  cet  Oxford  aaBoupi — cherchaient  la  parole,  la 
direction  fermes.  II  les  d^toumait  des  routea  oil  leur 
Anergic  se  Herait  brisiSc,  leur  indiquait  les  boueeB  marquant 
lentrtfe  des  porta  ;  il  leur  eii»eij;tmit  surtout  la  pmduciioii 
tranquillc.  joyeuse.  Que  certains  protestent,  regrctteiit ; 
n'avoit-il  pas  &  indiqucr  lea  routes,  n'avait-il  pas  4  'com- 
muniquer'?  Aiwit  il  sedt^toumait,  sauvcj^rdait  les  autrea 
des  sciences  cach^,  dcs  cryptes  oil  certains,  comme  dit 

10  Rituol— 'ont  tmuv<i  leur  repos',  une  jouissance  solitaire. 

11  I'avait  compriH :  ccs  routes  df^toumt^cs,  ccs  6aot.-- 
xcatent  ne  CiMivunaieut  ui  k  lui  ni  k  scs  el^ves ;  il  reotaii 
Bur  la  prand'route. 

Combion  de  fois,  le  Toyant  arpenter  sa  pfrande  chambre 
du  Colliige,  catisant  arec  ses  dlfevcs,  scandant  d'un  rire  son 
enseii^ncmcut  impromptu,  allant  droit  vers  lo  livre  on  vers 
la  citation,  avons-nons  ;wns<^  k  la  large,  active,  joyeuM 
productinu  au  grand  atulicr  d'AnverN. 

A  ccux  momcs  d'cntro  nous  qui  pr^f^raicnt  les  rjtlimea 
cach^  la  p^nombrc,  il  ^tait  une  nt^cessit^,  un  repoe, 
Aprte  de  luuguea  heures  de  travail,  on  le  retrouvait  arec 
la  joie,  r^largissemcnt  qui  vii-nnent  ^tendre  et  litugner  la 
Tision  du  voyageur  ik  rillumination  douce  de  la  clairi^e 
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TTeet-ce  pas  ici  la  station  de  pieux  souvenir  et  de 
p^titudc,  echo  dee  hcures  oii  nous  fut  permise  la  com- 
munication avec  lui?  A  retranger,  pour  lisol^  en  la  villc 
univerBituire,  cea  lieurt-s  Tt«perale8  du  Manli — choisies  en 
commemoration  de  Mallarm^ — sonnaient  joycuses  dans  la 
chambre  gamie  od  U  venait  causer.  Et  flee  confidences 
sacn^A,  de  sa  part,  furent  alon  tranftmiscs,  qnnnd  Ic  voile 
de  gait^  s'entr'ouvrait  aur  une  gravitd,  un  attendriiwement 
malea  Mais  que  vit«  dispnru,  vito  recouvert,  d'autant 
pliw  rare,  precieux,  ce  Moment ! 

Le  rire  et  la  plaisanterie  rerenaient,  I'anecdotti  drole  et 
pittorcHquc,  Ji  la  Casanova,  bondissait ;  et  snrtout  scand^ 
p«Lr  \c  gestc  dn  fiimeur  inTi^t^r^,  Tallumant  sa  pipe,  qui  cii 
uu  coin  de  l^vre  relevait  la  forte  mouiitaclie. 

L'anecdnte,  voil^  encore  nno  dew  marques,  un  de  sea 
instmrnentfl  de  propaganda  Non  certcs,  la  bonne  histoiro 
inoitue,  capital  joke,  duiit  vuuh  rdgident  lea  Ftilowa  au 
Common  room ;  ou  la  plaisaittcrio  mome  qui,  ne  pouvant 
s'^lever,  a  douu^  au  Ciel  d'Oxford  sa  pesauteur. 

Non,  chez  lui,  I'anecdote  i^tait  toujunrs  caract^ristique, 

au'il  rap]>ortat  an  trait  h<^roique  dos  SaKas,  nnc  histoiro 
e  la  Commune  ii  lui  racuut^e  par  Vallte  ou  A.-U.  Clement, 
une  ballade  celtique,  uu  vers  decadent  latin ;  toujoure  le 
trait  illuminait  ct  n^TiJIait 

Ainsi  comprise,  I'anecdote  n'est-elle  pas  I'enseignement 
concentr^  vivant  dims  son  transport  d'^nergie  t  Tout  cela, 
cheB  ceux  qui  I'ont  (5cout(^.  n'a  pas  6t6  perdu.  De  la 
longue  fr^juentiition  de  cet  esprit  rare,  Vigt'ikssou,  de  s»oii 
^tude  dL'»  viL-illes  Cliroiiiques.  il  avait  retruuvt^  le  parfnm 
perdu  du  taie,  embaumant,  illuminant  une  page  dc  /or- 
gotten  lore. 

Pour  lui  cette  tilstoire,  qno  les  ^rudlta  ont  dcas^h^c, 
avail  repris  son  sens  primitif,  barbare.  C'^tait  un  r^it, 
*ce  qu'un  raconte'.  Trait  de  mtrurs,  coutume  de  tribu 
sauvage,  curiusitf^  <ranthro]>ol(>gie  et  de  PolJdore,  tons 
itaient  '  Ulustr^ '  par  son  anecdote, 

Et  c'eet  iwurquoi  leu  gens  du  [leuple,  de  la  classe  dite 
basse,  resaentaient  pour  lui  cette  sym^iathie  qui  jadis  dut 
attirer  les  foules  vers  un  Ilerodote,  un  Froisaart,  les  grands 
cttrieux  et  les  gramls  interrogiitt'urs,  eeux  qui  voulaient 
Bavoir,  Jouissaient  di-s  histuires  curieusca  et  rares. 

Non  seulement  humaniste  il  I'^tait,  au  sens  du  scizi^mo 
Bi^le,  mais  humain  dans  I'acccption  anglalw,  et  cela  pro- 
fond^ment   Lee  paysans  et  lea  ourriers  area  leur  admirable 
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tact,  toiyoure  preta  h  se  refermer  devant  I'dtmngcr,  le 
bourgeois,  le  Monsieur,  allaicnt  h.  lui  qui  allait  vers  eux. 
Et  dc  ccia  comhicn  d'exemplett,  deux  ici. 

A  Oxfoni  mcme,  en  la  rille  ariatocratiqup,  vivjiit  un 
ramoneur  de  chemin6c*,  grand  oratour  pt)pulaiix-,  socialiste, 
ayant  qui^lquo  chose  de  fnwte  et  d'original  comnie  Brad- 
laugh.  Xotrc  ami  pniUHit  des  hciirc8  k  causer  avec  lui ; 
il  uu  se  mettait  paa.  couime  nm  tstvante  d'Universit^ 
popiilaircii  ou  votre  Extension  Leetitrer,  cnndcscendant, 
au  niveau  de  celui  qui  i'(5coutait  11  s'adaptait  h  lui  et 
toute  8a  6up4^riurit<j  aapiiKO  de  savant,  de  Icttrc^  ne  lui 
Bcrvait  qu'i\  ouvrir  et  se  faire  manifcster  cctto  intelligence 
pittoresquc  ct  hardie.  En  ccla  il  se  rapprochait  du  grand 
artiste  que  fut  William  Morris ;  il  fut,  cet  ouvrier  sociuliste, 
leur  ami  commun. 

A  lYtranger,  en  Franco  surtout  oil  il  pa^^  les  dix  demiers 
^t^  du  &1L  vie,  diius  nn  village  de  la  cute  iKJiilunnai:^',  les 
payHUiis  le  cumprenaieiit  et  I'aiuiaJent.  Cet  li6u-l  banal 
oti  il  viratt  deux  mots  de  I'annte,  il  I'avait  transform^ 
hunianistJ — et  les  touristee,  Anglais  ou  Francis,  fuyaient 
d'instinct  cette  table  oil  arec  ses  amis — cet  esprit  exquia 
parmi  eux,  Stevenson — il  caiuwiit  lihrenicnt  I)ch  families 
respectables,  ^gari5ea  dans  ce  milieu,  ae  sent  levdca,  se  a<mt 
ibrouf'es  et  out  quitt<i  la  table — p^re,  mere,  enfiants,  h  Is 
mention  du  nom  de  Cananova.  Lea  artistes,  eux,  venaient 
conitne  ainiantiSs  lui  faire  visitc. 

Meme — visite  iuoubliablev  unique — dans  un  coin  ignor6 
fill  Xoid  de  la  France,  nous  le  vinies  un  jour,  et  de  ee  milieu 
si  (iiffi^rcnt  il  snt  extraire  I'inU^ret^  ia  vie,  Et  c'cst  ptmr- 
quoi  il  ne  s't'tmuyait  jamais,  trunvant  arec  sa  grande 
habitude  de  '  decuuvrenr  de  stmrcea  du  vie ',  tatant  le  aol 
dc  son  maquila  et  Ic  caract^re  de  son  obeen'ation,  dans 
ebm|ue  paysage,  si  gris  fQt-il.  la  ligne  de  deasin  qui  I'en- 
noblirtsait,  dans  chaque  individu  Idtiment  personnel  et 
original. 
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II  savait  aussi  Pouter,  science  ^normc  qui  oxplique  le 
dix-huiti^me  aiecle  francais,  attitude  reeueiUie  et  r^ptive 
k  la  foifl,  donnant  au  narratenr  la  scnwition  qu'on  le  suit  et 
que  no.  pcnsfk;,  talonn/«  prcsquc  imnK^diatc^mcnt  apr^  sou 
ex|trfs.sion,  trouvcra  de  suite  son  asile,  son  atnu>B]yhfere 
inUtllcctucla  Combicn  do  fois  I'avons-nous  vu,  dans  cee 
petitca  rfJuuious  de  Christ  Church,  ou  se  promeoant  prte 
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de  la  loiiicnie  table  surcharge  de  lirrea  et  de  brochures,  oa 
asKiH  prfcs  (lu  foyer  surnioiiti  d'ini  Kodin,  n'(?piinciiir  ot 
^panouir  en  ineme  temps,  foyer  de  lumi6re  qui  refltkrhiseait 
la  pens^e  traiiemise  ?  C«tte  scieuce  rare  de  I'attcntion 
^veillee,  il  la  poee^MaiL 

C'^lait  une  de  sea  joiiifwanccs,  une  dc  sea  faculty  que 
cette  r^ptivitiS ;  elle  liii  pennettait  de  burner  ITiistoire, 
l'anp<;dote,  lo  renBet)<iicmeiit  nirc  et  pittorewjue  :  aiissi  dc 
Ini  conservcrHa  fi-aichcur,  prfecrvde,  luteiujifiee  memc  daiiw 
la  tranamissioii.  II  avail  surtout  un  rire,  un  rire  d'cnfaiit 
&  ptiiHieurs  iJtaf^8,  so  runuuvelaiit  de  lui-meme  h  dcs  sources 
inconnnca  de  gaitd 

n  lie  le  poss^lait — ce  qui  arrive  trop  nouvent  chez  nous — 
CO  fond  d'aiDortume,  cette  joie  acre  qu'excite  une  remarque 
fine,  inattcndue.  ptuffnante  d'un  la  llocbefoucauld  ou  d'uii 
Chanifort  Ha.  juie  6tait  huuiaiuc,  et  coinme  cch  peintres, 
Velaaqucz  ou  Goya,  qui  dra|)ent  de  couleur  fduvc  Ics  hail- 
I0D8  dc  Icurs  pauvrcs,  lui,  r^[}andait  une  Iiieur  de  RaJt<^ 
autuur  do  la  niisfere  humaine,  raiiesih&iant  ainm,  la  rendant 
accciwible  h  rob^crTation. 

Ija  uiort  tueme,  cette  pre«ecu[mtion  qui  nous  trouble  tant 
que  nous  Bonimey:,  h  caiwe  des  id(k?H  niises  en  nos  tctcs  vera 
rage  dc  ncuf  ana,  corome  disait  Beyle  ;  cette  repulsion  de 
iiotre  nature,  il  lui  avail  enlcv^,  de  par  son  don  de  vie, 
tuute  horrenr.  Et  puis,  anivant  I'expression  de  Bixiou, 
'c'est  si  banal ' ;  surtout,  cc  respect  dont  notre  ^ucjitiou 
mystique  prnti'go  led  morttt,  il  I'arrachait  cnmitie  nn  masque. 
La  mort  n"(5tait  paa  "  respectable '  pour  hn  ;  il  nc  Ini  rccon- 
DEuasait  pas  Ic  droit  d'excuser  leg  errcurs  ni  les  crimett. 

En  cela  il  i^tait  paVcn,  et  il  eut  en  ri^mpenac  une  fin 
paienne,  dans  Ic  Boleil,  dana  le  repOR.  Subtt-a  repentina- 
(7U«,  la  cctttiation  sana  soufii-ance,  I'arrct  inii>erceptil)te 
du  mouvemont.  II  moiirut  dana  aou  fauteuil,  (Jindis  que  le 
jour  cntrait  par  la  fenetrc  ouvcrte,  au  milieu  d'une  lecture. 
Tandis  qu'il  peaait  sans  douto  uuo  id^  en  ami  esprit,  la 
mort  vint,  fut  douce  cnvcrs  hii,  ct  il  no  I'apcnjut  \ma. 

Et  nouH,  ACS  amifl  an  loin,  quand  noui«  apprimes  Iet»  details 
Bi  caractt^riAtiqiieit,  si  'clioieia',  dc  cette  mort,  lenvoi  du 
dome-Htiquc  ]>orter  uno  lettrc,  I'abeence  meme  de  ceux  qui 
lui  i^taient  chers  et  qui  auraiout  pu,  par  leur  pr^ence,  lui 
douner  uij  regret  i^uprenie,  nuuK  uouh  souimes  (lit ;  '  Ia 
mort  fut  pour  lui  r(S(uc,  non  cclle  qui  vient  en  cachctte 
ct  do  nuit,  uai8  la  Ubrement  conaeDtJe  et  accept(5e,  la 
concIuHiou  lugique  et  attcndue.' 


OXFORD 

PBIHTBD  AT  TBB  OLAKKHDON  PBBM 

n  BOBAtB  BUtr,  ILA. 
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